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The  Administration  of  Public  Education  in 

War  Time 
George  Drayton  Strayer 

Professor  of  Educational  Administration,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

HE  administration  of  public  education  in  war  time  presents 


many  difficult  problems  for  solution,  and  affords  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  public  service.  However  necessary  it  may  be  to 
reorganize  our  public  and  private  enterprises  in  the  light  of  our  one 
prevailing  aim — the  winning  of  the  war— we  cannot  afford  to  allow 
our  schools  to  become  less  efficient  in  any  particular.  Indeed,  it 
may  very  well  be  argued  that  our  future  prosperity  and  happiness, 
and  even  our  national  existence,  are  bound  up  in  the  organization 
and  administration  of  public  education.  The  writer  seeks  to  pre- 
sent in  this  article  some  of  the  problems  which  will  have  to  be  met 
immediately,  as  well  as  some  consideration  of  the  program  which 
should  be  developed  for  education  after  the  war. 

The  withdrawal  of  millions  of  men  from  their  customary  occupa- 
tions, and  the  speeding  up  of  all  of  our  industries,  makes  an  unusual 
demand  upon  our  supply  of  labor.  In  many  quarters  it  is  suggested 
that  this  demand  for  labor  can  be  met  only  by  the  employment  of 
children.  Already  in  some  communities  there  has  been  a  laxness  in 
the  enforcement  of  compulsory  education  and  child  labor  laws, 
which  has  met  with  inadequate  protest  on  account  of  the  war  emer- 
gency. Throughout  the  coimtry,  whether  children  are  living  in  our 
crowded  cities  or  on  farms,  the  demand  for  increased  production  will 
shorten  the  period  of  education  and  decrease  our  future  national 
efficiency,  unless  those  interested  in  public  education  make  clear 
in  their  protests  the  necessity  for  the  conservation  of  childhood. 

One  of  the  first  obligations  resting  upon  educational  administra- 
tors throughout  the  country  is  to  be  found  in  a  better  enforcement  of 
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compulsory  education  and  child  labor  laws.  Where  there  has  been 
little  public  support  for  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  education, 
a  campaign  carried  on  through  parents'  associations,  commercial 
clubs,  fraternal  organizations,  and  trade  unions,  should  be  instituted. 
There  need  be  no  apology  for  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of 
enforcing  the  law  at  this  time.  Indeed,  it  may  very  well  be  argued 
that  at  this  time,  to  a  degree  never  before  realized  in  the  history  of 
our  coimtry ,  more  education  is  demanded  of  the  individual  who  would 
succeed,  and  that  those  who  are  most  adequately  prepared  for  their 
life  work  will  be  able  to  contribute  most  largely  to  our  national  wel- 
fare. It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  throughout 
Great  Britain  the  importance  of  a  prolonged  period  of  education  is 
the  subject  of  discussion,  as  well  as  of  a  most  important  education 
bill  recently  presented  to  Parliament.  Resolutions  have  been  pas- 
sed by  trade  unions,  representing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers, 
demanding  an  opportunity  for  education  for  those  who,  by  schol- 
astic efficiency,  show  a  desire  for  it  through  the  secondary  school 
and  university.  These  organizations  have,  as  well,  demanded  in 
their  resolutions  the  improvement  of  the  schools  by  reducing  the 
size  of  classes  and  in  improving  the  conditions  with  respect  to  school 
plant  and  equipment. 

The  experiments  undertaken  during  the  past  year  in  farm  work 
for  school  boys  leave  much  to  be  desired.  In  some  of  the  states  the 
work  was  carefully  organized  and  adequately  supervised.  In  oth- 
er states  farm  work  was  used  as  an  excuse  for  getting  school  credits 
which  might  otherwise  not  have  been  earned.  From  the  experience 
in  hand  it  seems  clear  that  in  the  organization  of  this  work  in  the 
future,  careful  supervision  must  be  provided.  In  some  cases  the 
establishment  of  camps  for  boys,  with  a  competent  director  who  will 
not  only  place  the  boys  in  the  neighboring  farms  but  be  responsible 
for  the  conditions  imder  which  they  work,  and  for  their  health  and 
recreation,  may  solve  the  problem.  In  other  communities  a  careful 
inquiry  concerning  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  labor 
of  boys,  together  with  frequent  inspection  of  the  conditions  of  work, 
may  be  foimd  satisfactory.  In  any  case,  one  may  very  well  question 
the  wisdom  of  permitting  boys  imder  sixteen  years  of  age  to  engage, 
orlo  try  to  engage,  in  farm  work.  In  all  cases  it  would  seem  worth 
while  to  encourage  those  who  wish  to  make  this  contribution  to 
complete  their  school  work  by  extra  periods  of  work  on  Saturdays, 
holidays,  and  afternoons,  so  that  they  might  be  released  from  school 
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for  farm  work  only  after  having  met  all  of  the  requirements  common- 
ly imposed  by  the  school  upon  those  who  stay  for  the  whole  year. 
Such  service,  based  upon  the  completion  of  academic  requirements, 
would  establish  beyond  question  the  patriotic  motive  which  sent 
the  boy  from  school  to  the  farm. 

Whether  children  are  engaged  in  productive  labor  or  living  at  home, 
as  has  been  customary,  our  war  time  needs  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  health  service  provided  by  the  public  schools.  Such  figures  as 
are  now  available  from  an  examination  of  those  who  have  been 
drafted  to  form  our  national  army  indicate  a  deplorable  lack  of  phys- 
ical well-being  in  a  large  percentage  of  our  population.  Many  of 
the  defects  which  are  responsible  for  physical  incapacity  have  their 
beginnings  during  the  school  life  of  children.  It  is  not  only  neces- 
sary that  we  continue  medical  inspection,  which  records  the  diseases 
or  defects  from  which  children  suflfer,  but  also,  while  our  attention 
is  focused  upon  the  necessity  for  physical  well-being,  we  should  ad- 
vocate the  establishment  of  medical  and  dental  clinics  in  connection 
with  the  plan  of  medical  inspection  now  commonly  foimd  in  the 
United  States.  If  the  winning  of  the  war  demands  physical  effic- 
iency, our  success  after  the  war,  whether  it  be  measured  in  industrial 
supremacy  or  in  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  our  population, 
is  dependent  upon  good  health. 

Greater  provision  should  be  made  for  play  and  recreation,  even 
while  we  are  seeking  to  maintain  and  to  develop  the  more  tradi- 
tional types  of  educational  service.  With  the  increased  demand  for 
labor,  and  with  the  taking  of  large  numbers  of  men  into  the  army, 
there  is  very  great  danger  that  home  control  will  be  lessened.  In 
England,  especially  in  the  large  centers  of  population,  there  has  been 
an  alarming  increase  in  juvenile  delinquency.  In  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  contributing  to  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  Mr.  Cecil 
Leeson,  the  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association,  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  mothers  at  work,  fathers  or  older  brothers  at  war,  and 
even  economic  independence  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  recently 
gone  to  work,  have  contributed  to  this  increase  in  delinquency. 
Under  the  most  favorable  conditions  we  know  that  the  children  of 
our  cities  have  had  most  meagre  opportunities  for  play  and  recrea- 
tion. If  the  war  situation  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  more  gener- 
ous provision  along  these  lines,  it  will  not  have  been  without  benefit 
not  only  to  the  present  generation  of  children  but  to  all  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  future. 
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The  administrator  must,  of  course,  give  his  attention  primarily 
to  the  efifect  of  his  administration  upon  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
commtinity.  While  he  is  considering  the  problems  involved  in  the 
enforcement  of  compulsory  education,  in  the  increasing  of  the  health 
service,  in  the  development  of  adequate  facilities  for  play  and  recre- 
ation, he  may  not  be  immindful  of  the  critical  situation  which  con- 
fronts him  with  respect  to  the  teaching  corps.  In  an  interview 
quoted  by  Commissioner  John  H.  Finley  in  a  recent  bulletin  to  the 
New  York  State  schools,  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  the  head  of  the  English 
edtication  system,  is  quoted  as  saying,  "That  nation  which,  after 
the  war,  employs  the  best  teachers  with  the  highest  pay  and  as  a 
part  of  the  best  school  system  will  be  the  best  governed  and  therefore 
the  greatest  nation.  Of  that  I  am  absolutely  certain.  No  people 
which  does  not  respect  education  will  demand  and  support  good 
government,  and  if  there  is  not  a  vital  impulse  running  through  its 
education  the  people  of  no  nation  can  be  expected  to  respect  it.  I 
believe,  and  an  increasing  number  of  other  people  are  beginning  to 
believe,  that  education  lies  at  the  root  of  happiness  for  every  people. 
Worthy  education  is  impossible  where  inferior  teaching  forces  are 
employed,  and  only  inferior  teaching  forces  can  be  secured  whree 
inferior  pay  is  offered.  Where  teaching  is  inferior  good  government 
cannot  be  expected."  We  are  not  now  paying  large  enough  salaries 
in  most  American  school  systems  to  retain  our  most  competent 
teachers,  to  say  nothing  of  making  the  profession  attractive  to  those 
who  would  make  the  best  teachers. 

In  many  of  our  cities  teachers  are  giving  up  school  work  to  enter 
other  fields  of  labor  which  offer  more  attractive  salaries.  In  many  of 
the  normal  schools  of  the  country  the  attendance  during  the  current 
year  is  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent  less  than  the  number  enrolled 
a  year  or  two  ago.  It  is  possible  for  a  capable  girl  just  out  of  hij^ 
school  to  pass  the  Civil  Service  examination  which  will  place  her, 
without  additional  training,  in  a  government  position  paying  as 
much  as  a  thousand  dollars  a  year, — a  salary  larger,  in  many  cases, 
than  that  paid  to  any  one  of  her  high  school  teachers.  We  have  not 
had  enough  teachers  to  go  around  in  past  years.  We  face  now  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  supply  of  those  being  trained  is  diminished,  and 
many  of  those  already  successful  are  being  drafted  for  work  in  oc- 
cupations which  pay  better  than  teaching.  There  is  only  one  ans- 
wer to  this  situation,  if  our  schools  are  to  maintain  even  their  present 
degree  of  efficiency,  that  is,  a  very  large  increase  in  salaries.    Along 
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with  the  larger  salaries  paid  there  will  be  a  very  great  advantage  in 
returning  to  the  service  of  the  public  schools  married  women  who 
have  been  successful  teachers  and  who  are  willing  to  go  to  work. 
In  most  of  our  larger  urban  communities  a  great  many  of  these 
capable  teachers  can  be  secured,  but  this  group  will  not  nearly  meet 
the  demand. 

We  are  all  glad  to  support  our  government  by  paying  taxes  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  war.  The  more  enlightened  part  of  our  popu- 
lation are  doing  without  luxuries,  and  in  some  cases,  even  without 
those  things  which  they  formerly  considered  necessities,  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  to  utilize  labor  in  the  production  of  commodities 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  war.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that  edu- 
cational administrators  should  point  out  to  citizens  the  patriotic 
service  involved  in  supporting  public  education.  Increased  local 
taxation,  which  will  make  possible  the  payment  of  larger,  very 
much  larger,  salaries  in  order  that  competent  teachers  may  be  re- 
tained, and  in  order  that  teaching  may  prove  attractive  to  able 
young  men  and  women,  is  as  important  a  patriotic  service  as  any 
that  is  rendered  along  the  other  lines  suggested  above.  More  money 
must  be  provided  for  public  education  if  our  schools  are  to  serve  the 
nation  adequately,  and  upon  this  service  which  they  ought  to  render 
hangs  the  future  welfare  of  the  nation. 

The  administrator  faces  a  new  situation  in  war  time  with  respect 
to  the  training  of  his  corps.  Where  he  has  heretofore  emphasized 
skill  in  instruction,  he  finds  himself  now  under  the  necessity  of  devel- 
oping more  adequately  the  broader  social  aspect  of  the  work  of  the 
school.  Already  he  has  had  to  organize  the  campaign  for  enlisting 
parents  and  children  in  the  Red  Cross  and  for  the  selling  of  Liberty 
Bonds  and  Thrift  Stamps.  This  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  war 
service  which  schools  will  have  to  render.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  all  teachers  be  enlisted  in  a  campaign 
for  the  conservation  of  our  resources  and  the  diverting  of  materials 
and  labor,  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  to  those  industries  which  make 
for  our  success  in  the  war.  In  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
school  and  in  our  high  schools  the  meaning  of  food  conservation 
must  be  taught.  Throughout  our  schools,  thrift,  which  is  to  be 
understood  not  as  the  saving  of  money  in  order  that  it  may  be  spent, 
but,  rather,  the  saving  of  goods,  a  diminution  in  our  consumption 
of  those  things  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  must  be  in- 
culcated both  by  precept  and  by  example.     Teachers  must  be 
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made  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  training  children  to  save  by 
depriving  themselves  of  candy,  by  wearing  old  clothes,  by  doing 
without  new  toys,  in  order  that  their  parents  may  get  some  realiza- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  saving  coal,  for  doing  without  new  furni- 
ture, new  houses,  new  automobiles,  or  any  other  of  the  luxuries 
to  which  they  have  become  accustomed. 

These  same  teachers  must  be  taught  to  see  the  importance  of 
training  outside  of  the  traditional  school  subjects.  Those  phases  of 
education  which  make  for  an  emphasis  upon  cooperation  and  service 
to  the  group,  which  we  once  looked  upon  as  of  secondary  importance, 
must  be  made  to  assiune  a  position  of  primary  value.  Ideals  of 
duty  and  obligation  must,  in  considerable  measure,  supplant  the 
popular  notion  of  individual  success  as  the  sole  aim  of  education. 
A  boy  scout  manual  may  become,  in  the  hands  of  a  capable  adminis- 
trator, a  most  important  professional  book.  The  organization  of  boys 
and  girls  to  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  school,  of  thecommunity,*and  of 
the  nation,  presents  a  splendid  challenge  to  the  ablest  adminstrator. 

While  advocating  increases  in  expenditure  during  war  time,  it  is 
incimibent  upon  the  administrator  to  present  evidence  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  financial  administration  of  the  schools.  In  most  of  oxir 
school  systems  fiscal  accoimting  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  provide  for  the  most  intelligent  administration  of  schools. 
Even  with  all  of  the  pressure  that  is  brought  to  bear  for  the  care  of 
children,  and  the  development  of  new  types  of  work  for  teachers,  the 
successful  administrator  may  not  neglect  this  phase  of  his  work. 
Accounting,  which  will  enable  one  to  tell  just  what  costs  are  for 
each  of  the  several  purposes  for  which  money  is  spent,  and  for  each 
imit  of  the  school  system,  should  be  introduced.  With  such  in- 
formation available,  waste  will,  in  many  cases,  be  discovered  and 
economies  made  possible.  Now,  as  in  normal  times,  the  adminis- 
trator who  can  go  before  his  public  with  clear-cut  definite  state- 
ments with  respect  to  savings  which  have  been  instituted,  or  ex- 
planations which  really  make  clear  the  reason  for  an  increase  in  ex- 
penditures, is  the  one  who  may  expect  to  have  increased  revenues 
provided,  and  the  one  who  may  best  serve  his  community  and  his 
coimtry.* 

*It  is  fortunate  that  such  a  system  of  accounting,  including  all  of  the  forms  that 
are  necessary,  has  been  provided  by  the  State  of  New  York,  and  is  now  required  in 
all  of  the  cities  of  that  state.  These  forms  can  be  had  from  the  State  Printer,  C 
F.  Williams  &  Son,  36  Beaver  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  consider  now  a  program 
for  the  development  of  public  education  after  the  war.  In  England 
a  parliamentary  committee  has  reported  in  this  field,  and  the  present 
bill  before  Parliament  involves  many  of  their  recommendations. 
As  has  been  suggested  above,  there  is  a  clearer  recognition  in  Eng- 
land than  ever  before  of  the  relationship  between  public  education 
and  national  welfare.  It  will  be  worth  while  for  all  who  seek  to 
plan  for  our  own  future  educational  development  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  careful  study  and  mature  statesmanship  involved  in  the  pro- 
posals now  before  the  English  Parliament.* 

A  quotation  from  the  introduction  to  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Juvenile  Education  in  Relation  to  Employ- 
ment After  the  War  will  indicate  something  of  the  spirit  with  which 
England  is  attacking  the  problem.  "An  inquiry  into  education  at 
the  present  juncture  is  big  with  issues  of  national  fate.  In  the  great 
work  of  reconstruction  which  lies  ahead  there  are  aims  to  be  set  be- 
fore us  which  will  try,  no  less  searchingly  than  war  itself,  the  temper 
and  enduring  qualities  of  our  race;  and  in  the  realization  of  each  and 
all  of  these  education,  with  its  stimulus  and  its  discipline,  must  be 
our  stand-by.  We  have  to  perfect  the  civilization  for  which  our 
men  have  shed  their  blood  and  our  women  their  tears;  to  establish 
new  standards  of  value  in  our  judgment  of  what  makes  life  worth 
living,  more  wholesome  and  more  restrained  ideals  of  behavior  and 
recreation,  finer  traditions  of  co-operation  and  kindly  fellowship  be- 
tween class  and  class  and  between  man  and  man.  We  have  to  re- 
store the  natural  relations  between  the  folk  and  the  soil  from  which 
the  folk  derives  its  sustenance,  to  revivify  with  fresh  scientific  meth- 
ods and  better  economic  conditions  the  outworn  practice  of  our  agri- 
culture, to  learn  over  again  that  there  is  no  greater  public  benefactor 
than  the  man  who  makes  two  ears  of  com  to  grow  where  but  one  grew 
before.  We  have  to  bring  research  to  bear  upon  the  processes  of 
our  manufactures,  to  overhaul  routine  and  eliminate  waste,  to  carry 
our  reputation  for  skillful  workmanship  and  honest  and  intelligent 
trafficking  into  new  markets  and  to  maintain  it  in  the  old.  These 
are  tasks  for  a  nation  of  trained  character  and  robust  physique,  a 
nation  alert  to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  reverential  of  knowledge, 
reverential  of  its  teachers,  and  generous  in  its  estimate  of  what  the 
production  and  maintenance  of  good  teachers  inevitably  cost." 

*See  final  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Juvenile  Eduction  in  Relation 
to  Employment  After  the  War,  and  the  Fisher  Bill.  Both  may  be  purchased  from 
Wyman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.  C,  London. 
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The  Fisher  Bill  provides  for  a  reorganization  of  Eji^ish  educa- 
tion, particularly  as  it  a£Fects  the  opportunity  of  children  for  second- 
ary and  higher  ^ucation,  and  for  compulsory  education,  in  continu- 
ation schools  for  those  who  go  to  work  at  fourteen.  The  age  of  com- 
pulsory education  is  by  this  bill  raised  to  fourteen  for  all.  Employ- 
ment out  of  school  for  those  who  are  imder  fourteen  is  restricted  to 
the  hours  between  5KX)  and  8KX)  P.  M.  For  those  who  go  to  work  at 
fourteen,  compulsory  continuation  schools  are  provided  up  to  seven- 
teen, and  ultimately  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  work  in  con- 
tinuation schools  must  be  done  between  8:00  A.  M.  and  7:00  P.  M., 
and  must  amount  to  three  himdred  and  twenty  hours  per  year.  In 
the  compulsory  continuation  schools  it  is  proposed  to  provide  courses 
varying  in  their  content  from  those  that  will  equip  foremen  or  others 
who  work  in  a  supervisory  or  directive  capacity,  to  those  which  pro- 
vide a  better  understanding  and  appreciat'on  of  the  work  that  is 
done  by  the  day  laborer.  In  all  of  these  courses  the  physical  welfare 
of  the  worker,  his  growth  in  intelligence  and  in  appreciation,  es- 
pecially in  the  fields  of  music,  are  taken  into  consideration.  Pos- 
sibly the  most  striking  provision  is  that  which  seeks  to  select  the 
abler  boys  and  girls,  regardless  of  their  social  status  or  of  the  econ- 
omic wdfare  of  the  family  from  which  they  come,  for  secondary 
and  higher  education.  It  is  proposed  to  grant  not  only  scholarships 
but  maintenance,  for  those  who  show  unusual  ability.  The  road 
from  the  elementary  school  through  the  university  is  to  be  opened 
for  all  who  can  profit  by  higher  education.  In  addition  to  these 
provisions,  the  establishment  of  nursery  schools  for  children  fi"om 
two  and  a  half  to  five  years  of  age,  and  the  extension  of  medical  in- 
spection, are  incorporated  in  the  bill. 

We  have  already  in  this  coimtry  thought  about  the  necessity  of 
reorganizing  the  upper  grades  of  our  elementary  school.  The  move- 
ment for  the  development  of  intermediate  schools,  with  provision 
for  prevocational  education  for  those  who  are  to  go  into  the  indus- 
tries at  the  end  of  the  compulsory  school  period,  and  a  much  richer 
curriculum  for  those  who  are  going  on  through  high  school  to  college, 
may  confidently  be  expected  to  grow  rapidly.  In  some  of  our  states 
we  have  made  a  beginning  in  the  field  of  compulsory  continuation 
schools.  The  problem  of  education  for  boys  and  girls  who  go  to 
work  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  is,  however,  yet  to 
be  solved.  It  is  during  these  years  that  the  health,  the  vocational 
efficiency,  and  the  ideals  of  most  boys  and  girls  are  formed.    A  com- 
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prehensive  system  of  compulsory  continuation  schools  must  be 
established  if  we  are  to  develop  and  to  perfect  the  democratic  society 
for  which  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  our  treasures  and  our  choicest 
manhood. 

Along  with  the  development  of  newer  types  of  education  there  must 
come  as  well  a  re-examination  of  our  whole  school  system.  A  re- 
organization which  classifies  children  in  terms  of  ability,  rather  than 
in  chronological  age  or  years  in  school,  will  make  for  an  increased 
efficiency  throughout  our  school  system.  A  review  of  the  content 
of  our  courses  of  study  will  result  in  the  elimination  of  much  which 
is  non-essential  and  the  bringing  of  new  vitality  into  much  that  is 
important  by  relating  it  more  closely  to  the  problems  and  processes 
of  our  everyday  life.  A  realization  of  the  responsibility  of  public 
education  for  the  physical  welfare  of  boys  and  girls,  and  for  their 
training  in  those  fields  which  make  for  a  recognition  of  duty  and  so- 
cial obligation,  will  demand  much  in  the  way  of  reorganization  and 
readjustment  in  all  of  our  schools. 

The  more  one  seeks  to  imderstand  the  problems  which  confi-ont 
those  who  administer  public  education  in  war  time,  and  the  more 
fully  he  understands  the  necessity  for  reorganization  both  now  and 
aftCT  the  war  is  over,  the  more  certainly  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  education  must  in  this  country,  as  in  others,  be  thought  of  as  a 
national  and  not  a  local  function.  We  have  made  a  beginning  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  in  the  establishment  of  our  college  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts.  More  recently  we  have  imdertaken  to 
support  work  in  the  field  of  vocational  education.  Shall  we  not  all 
realize,  partially  as  a  result  of  the  emergency  which  confronts  us, 
that  the  fate  of  the  nation  is  to  be  determined  by  the  clearness  with 
which  we  recognize  not  only  the  obligation  but  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding adequate  education  for  all  of  our  children?  Is  the  problem 
of  a  national  system  of  education  offering  an  equality  of  opportunity 
and  imposing  an  equality  of  burden  too  big  for  a  people  who  are 
willing  to  risk  everjrthing  in  a  struggle  for  the  maintenance  and  the 
extension  of  democratic  government  in  the  world? 
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"VrO  institution  will  be  left  untouched  by  the  war.  Government, 
politics,  religion,  business,  education,  will  be  reinterpreted  in 
light  of  the  tremendous  currents  of  social  evolution  that  are  fairly 
seething  about  them,  and  will  be  readjusted  to  solve  the  new  problems 
forced  upon  them  by  the  cataclysmal  crises  of  the  war.  The  reor- 
ganization of  education  will  not  be  so  spectacular  as  that  of  some  of 
the  other  institutions  but  it  will  be  none  the  less  important.  Old 
pressures  will  receive  a  new  emphasis  and  new  sanctions  and  new 
pressures  will  be  created.  Each  of  these  will  in  turn  eventually  seek 
expression  in  the  public  schools.  It  does  not  require  a  gifted  mind  to 
discern  that  the  schools  will  never  again  be  what  they  have  been. 
Their  aims  will  be  re-defined,  their  forms  of  organization  and  ad- 
ministration modified,  their  curricula  vitalized  and  their  methods 
re-formed.  It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  be  specific  with  reference  to  these 
changes.  It  is  possible  only  to  outiine  the  movements  in  general. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  war  will  affect  the  curriculum  in  at  least 
three  ways:  (1)  it  will  be  responsible  for  changes  in  the  actual 
materials  of  instruction,  some  elements  will  be  added,  others  elimin- 
ated; (2)  it  will  be  responsible  for  a  hitherto  neglected  emphasis 
upon  the  by-products  of  the  curricular  and  extra-curricular  activities; 
and  (3)  it  will  intensify  the  need  for  a  universal  system  of  education 
under  Federal  Control  emphasizing  all  those  common  elements  which 
are  necessary  for  mutual  understanding  and  mutual  intercourse. 

Changes  in  the  Materials  of  Instruction 

It  is  not  possible  to  describe  in  this  paper  the  changes  which  are 
likely  to  occur  in  each  of  the  subjects.  Only  the  more  important 
ones,  as  they  appear  to  the  writer,  will  be  mentioned. 

Basic  Language.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  change  will  be 
the  use  of  the  English  language  as  the  basic  language  fc^*  all  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  are  receiving  their  basic  instruc- 
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tion  in  Spanish,  Scandinavian,  German,  Polish,  Italian  and  other 
foreign  languages.  Social  psychology  explaining  the  presence  of 
these  languages  in  the  lower  grades  is  simple  and  easy  to  understand. 
The  members  of  a  foreign  population  group  coming  into  America 
have  naturally  tended  to  herd  together  and  they  have  quite  as  natur- 
ally sought  to  impress  their  own  language  and  traditions  upon  their 
children  through  the  schools.  In  providing  that  their  children  be 
taught  in  their  mother  tongue,  they  have  not  intended  any  disloy- 
alty to  their  adopted  coimtry;  but  now  that  the  patriotism  of  every 
one  is  being  questioned  and  public  sentiment  is  critically  examining 
all  those  forces  and  agencies  which  serve  for  the  building  up  and  pro- 
mulgation of  patriotic  sentiment  basic  instruction  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  likely  to  be  restricted.  The  American  public  school  will  be 
expected  more  literally  to  become  the  melting  pot  in  which  all  chil- 
dren shall  not  only  become  expert  in  certain  common  skills  and  in 
certain  common  knowledge,  but  also  in  the  use  of  a  common  language, 
for  a  common  medium  of  communication  is  universally  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  imifying  forces  of  a  nation. 

Reading.  The  war  is  producing  an  abimdance  of  excellent  war 
literature  and  stories.  This  material  will  sooner  or  later  find  its  way 
into  the  school  readers.  Patriotic  readers  have  already  appeared,  but 
much  of  the  material  in  them  deals  with  earlierwars.  Thepublicpress, 
magazines,  and  publishing  houses  all  agree  that  there  has  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  poetry  of  a  superior  quality.  We  may  con- 
fidently expects  books  of  war  poetry  soon.  In  addition  to  readers 
essentially  patriotic  in  character,  there  will  be  readers  describing  the 
practical  problems  which  America  is  facing  and  attempting  to  solve. 

Language  and  English.  English  teachers  were  never  more 
fortunate  in  having  a  wealth  of  interesting  and  thoroughly  worth 
while  topics  from  which  to  select  for  composition  exercises.  The 
Liberty  Loans,  the  Red  Cross,  the  Junior  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
conscription,  the  cantonments,  aviation,  the  ship  building  program, 
the  saving  of  food  and  fuel,  a  balanced  ration,  the  production  of 
wheat,  com,  cotton,  coal,  the  iron  output,  the  training  of  the  soldier 
— ^these  and  hundreds  of  other  timely  topics  are  discussed  daily  in 
the  newspapers,  magazines  and  the  home.  If  the  English  teacher 
seriously  intends  to  make  her  instruction  concrete,  she  has  only  to 
convert  such  topics  as  these  into  specific  problems,  such  as.  How 
does  the  Government  propose  to  pay  for  the  war;  Is  it  better  to  pay 
for  the  war  by  bonds  or  by  taxes;  What  effect  would  it  have  upon 
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manufacturing  establishments  if  the  Government  taxed  them  for 
all  their  surplus  incomes?  Suppose  the  United  States  completes 
her  ship  building  program  what  df ect  will  it  have  upon  trade,  partic- 
ularly with  South  America?  What  is  meant  by  P^-Americanism? 
What  evidence  is  there  that  this  is  a  real  ideal?  How  is  the  "Mon- 
roe Doctrine"  involved  in  the  War?  Why  is  a  food  dictator  neces- 
sary? A  coal  dictator?  A  railway  dictator?  One  could  multiply 
questions  of  this  sort  indefinitely.  The  supercilious  critic  may  say 
that  these  are  too  difficult  for  consideration  by  public  school  children. 
The  answer  is  that  they  are  being  discussed  everywhere  by  every- 
body, and  it  is  the  business  of  the  schools  to  make  everyone  intelli- 
gent with  reference  to  them.  For  teachers  to  continue  to  use  the 
time-worn  and  thread-bare  topics  found  in  many  of  the  school  books 
is  an  illustration  of  that  useless  pedantry  for  which  they  have  been 
frequently  criticized.  The  public  mind  is  literally  filled  with  live 
problems.  The  schools  should  neither  ignore  nor  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  them. 

Geography.  The  geographies  must  be  rewritten.  It  seems  im- 
probable that  boundaries  will  remain  unchanged  after  the  war.  It 
also  seems  improbable  that  the  economic  interpretation  of  geography 
and  of  political  life  will  be  challenged  any  longer.  New  interest  and 
significance  is  being  attached  every  day  to  the  geography  of  the 
countries  at  war.  Their  location,  topography,  rainfall,  seasonal 
changes,  products  are  matters  of  concern  to  the  entire  world.  These 
factors  are  almost  as  truly  decisive  determinants  in  the  final  outcome 
of  the  war  as  the  human  elements  involved  in  it. 

Science.  The  advocates  of  applied  science  apparently  have  aU 
the  sanction  they  need  for  the  practical  applications  of  science  to 
world  problems.  Human  ingenuity  is  being  exercised  to  its  utmost 
to  keep  pace  with  the  appalling  number  of  new  problems.  And 
although  the  brains  of  the  scientific  world  have  been  called  into  ser- 
vice of  the  government,  they  are  finding  the  variety,  importance  and 
urgency  of  the  problems  demanding  almost  immediate  attention 
bewildering  and  difficult.  The  insistent  urge  for  "practical"  prob- 
lems has  been  realized.  But  there  is  one  fly  in  the  ointment,  one 
element  in  the  situation  that  was  overlooked  by  the  advocate  of  this 
kind  of  education  and  that  is  that  the  technician  is  not  competent 
to  master  the  more  fundamental  phases  of  many  of  the  problems. 
Skillful  though  he  may  be,  his  skills  do  not  and  will  not  save  him. 

Reports  from  Washington  warrant  the  assumption  that  the  mere 
technician  lacks  that  broader  and  more  theoretical  scientific  training 
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which  is  so  essential  in  disposing  of  crises.  Each  of  these  influences 
will  have  its  effect  on  the  curriculum.  Many  of  the  simpler  practical 
problems  will  find  their  way  into  the  text  books  of  the  secondary 
schools.  There  will  also  be  a  renewed  and  greatly  increased  em- 
phasis upon  the  fundamental  courses  in  each  of  the  scientific  fields. 

Music,  Already  the  war  has  been  responsible  for  a  multitude  of 
new  songs,  simg,  however,  to  old  tunes.  The  best  of  these  songs 
will,  no  doubt,  be  preserved  and  patriotic  song  books  will  be  publish- 
ed. Many  of  these  songs  are  already  on  the  lips  of  thousands  of 
loyal  American  citizens.  That  they  will  play  an  important  part  in 
conmiunity  singing,  which  by  the  way,  has  been  greatly  influenced 
by  the  war,  is  evident  to  every  one.  A  comparatively  recent  book 
contains  a  collection  of  fifty-five  songs  and  chorsus  for  community 
singing,  selected  by  the  National  Conference  of  Musical  Supervisors. 
A  majority  of  these  are  patriotic  songs.  The  collaborators  state  in 
the  preface  that  the  book  represents  a  movement  toward  deeper 
and  truer  brotherhood  and  spiritual  awakening  through  mass  sing- 
ing,— an  effort  to  liberate  the  spirit  of  the  people  through  self-ex- 
pression in  singing,  to  aid  growth  in  that  unity  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  is  the  foundation  of  individual  and  national  strength.  In 
this  very  illuminating  statement  can  be  seen  the  fimdamental  prin- 
cipleis  which  will  actuate  and  motivate  the  community  singing  of 
the  near  future. 

Foreign  Languages.  One  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  the 
war  this  last  year  was  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  students 
taking  German.  Naturally  this  influence  was  felt  in  some  com- 
munities more  than  in  others  but  every  department  of  the  educa- 
tional system  including  the  universities  showed  a  tremendous  decline 
in  the  registration  of  students  in  this  subject  and  a  somewhat  cor- 
responding increase  in  the  number  taking  French  although  in  certain 
parts  of  the  coimtry,  Spanish  showed  a  larger  increase  than  French. 
Both  of  these  tendencies  are  likely  to  be  more  pronoimced  next  year. 
The  question  naturally  arises.  What  will  be  the  future  of  German  in 
the  public  schools?  It  does  not  seem  difficult  to  answer  this  question. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  those  who  proclaim  with  patriotic  fervor 
that  no  German  should  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  America.  In 
attempting  to  be  patriotic  and  in  desiring  to  annihilate  junkerism, 
they  are  willing  that  the  children  of  this  and  succeeding  generations 
of  this  coimtry  shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  studying  Germany's 
contributions  to  science,  to  literature,  to  education,  in  the  German 
language.    Some  one  said  months  ago  that  we  should  remember  that 
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we  are  not  fighting  a  language.  We  are  fighting  an  irresponsible 
militaristic  autocracy  whose  victory  would  imperil  the  existence  and 
the  future  of  democracy.  Just  as  Lincohi  years  ago  reminded  us 
that  "a  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand"  so  the  world  today 
is  realizing  that  civilization  divided  between  autocracy  and  democ- 
racy cannot  survive.  We  shall  eliminate  fi"om  our  German  text- 
books those  things  which  tend  to  obscure  and  even  to  glorify  the 
base  ideals  and  the  ruthless  conceptions  of  autocracy,  but  we  shall 
preserve  for  the  world  those  things  in  German  which  represent  dis- 
tinct contributions  to  science  and  literature. 

History  and  Civics.  The  tremendous  influence  the  war  is  hav- 
ing in  developing  a  national  consciousness  and  in  familiarizing  the 
American  people  with  the  historic  relationships  of  the  different 
countries  involved,  will  find  expression  in  the  modified  content  of 
history.  A  recent  pamphlet.  Opportunities  for  History  Teachers, 
publi^ed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  calls  attention 
to  the  changing  point  of  view  in  the  following  language: 

"First  of  all  comes  the  duty  of  keeping,  for  teacher  and  pupil,  the 
habit  of  at  least  trying  to  see  things  as  they  really  were  and  are. 
This  is  not  easy  at  any  time.  It  is  peculiarly  difficult  at  such  a 
time  as  this,  when  too  many  people  believe  a  slight  distortion  of 
facts  may  be  a  patriotic  duty.  In  the  long  run  loyalty  to  the  coim- 
try,  as  well  as  loyalty  to  history,  are  best  served  by  looking  facts 
squarely  in  the  face. 

"The  training  of  young  people  and  of  the  parents  through  the 
pupils  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the  decision  of  public  questions 
is  important  enough  at  any  time,  but  it  is  peculiarly  so  in  this  war, 
whose  meaning  for  the  individual  citizen  is  not  so  easily  brought 
home.  In  1823  and  1827,  when  the  Monroe  Dbctrine  was  under 
discussion,  Daniel  Webster  referred  to  the  people  who  thought  that 
Americans  had  no  interest  in  the  European  system  of  mutual  in- 
surance for  hereditary  rulers  against  popular  movements.  'What,' 
they  said,  'have  we  to  do  with  Europe?  The  thimder,  it  may  be 
said,  rolls  at  a  distance.  The  wide  Atlantic  rolls  between  us  and 
danger;  and,  however  others  may  suffer,  we  shall  remain  safe.* 
Webster's  answer  to  this  question  was  strikingly  similar  to  some  of 
the  utterances  of  President  Wjlson.  *I  think  it  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  this  to  say  that  we  are  one  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  .... 
We  have  as  clear  an  interest  in  international  law  as  individuals 
have  in  the  laws  of  society.' 
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''That  was  said  long  before  the  steamship,  the  submarine,  and  the 
wireless  had  broken  down  still  further  our  'splendid  isolation/  To- 
day we  are  fighting  for  our  own  rights,  but,  over  and  above  those 
special  rights  of  our  own,  we  are  fighting  for  international  law  itself, 
without  which  no  nation  can  be  safe,  least  of  all  those  democratic 
governments  which  are  less  effectively  organized  for  war  than  for 
peace. 

"No  one  can  take  an  intelligent  part  in  a  great  conflict  for  the  safety 
of  democracy  imder  an  orderly  system  of  international  law  tmless 
he  is  really  interested  in  and  knows  something  about  other  nations 
than  his  own — about  the  difference  between  a  republican  govern- 
ment like  our  own  or  that  of  France  or  the  scarcely  less  democratic 
constitution  of  Great  Britain  on  the  one  side,  and,  in  sharp  contrast 
to  all  of  these,  a  strongly  monarchical  system  like  that  of  the  German 
Empire,  in  which  the  most  important  measures  affecting  the  national 
welfare  may  be  practically  determined  by  a  single  hereditary  sover- 
eign or  a  small  group  of  such  sovereigns." 

Cihics  and  Americanization.  The  American  people  will  not 
only  insist  that  a  broader  conception  of  history  be  presented  but 
that  history  and  civics  must  also  include  material  calculated  to  train 
one  in  citizenship  and  social  service.  The  patriotism  of  the  future 
must  not  and  will  not  be  a  mere  lip  patriotism;  it  will  permeate  the 
fabric  of  our  whole  national  life.  Although  the  content  of  history 
and  civics  will  be  modified  without  reference  to  social  groups,  still 
attention  will  be  directed  from  the  very  outset  to  the  American- 
ization of  the  foreigner.  It  is  already  clearly  recognized  that  this  is 
a  problem  that  cannot  be  solved  by  the  content  of  any  subject  of 
study.  On  the  other  hand  no  one  will  deny  that  the  American  school 
is  the  great  Americanizing  agency.  Americanization  work  will  be 
extended  to  men  and  women  in  night  classes  and  in  continuation 
schools.  They  will  be  taught  American  history  and  civics;  they 
will  learn  the  fimdamental  principles  of  democracy  as  exemplified  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  laws  of  the  coimtry;  they  will  become  familiar  with 
the  heroes  of  American  history  and  with  the  poetry  and  songs  of 
American  life;  they  will  become  reasonably  skillful  in  using  the 
English  language,  and  they  will  be  instructed  in  trades.  All  this 
harmonizes  with  that  principle  of  modem  education  that  the  mater- 
ials of  education  must  be  modified  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  special 
groups  being  educated.  Before  the  children  of  another  country-be- 
lieve in  this  country,  are  willing  to  sacrifice  and  to  fight  for  it,  they 
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must  be  made  to  act  its  life,  to  dramatize  it,  to  visualize  it,  to  be 
active  participants  in  it;  its  leaders  must  beonne  their  leaders  and 
its  heroes  their  heroes.  This  is  a  problem  of  public  education.  It 
is  a  problem  which  will  not  be  solved  when  the  war  is  ended.  It 
will  continue  as  long  as  men  and  women  and  children  move  from 
one  nation  to  another. 

Physical  Education.  One  of  the  immediate  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  significant  outcomes  of  the  war  will  be  increased  attention 
to  the  physical  fitness  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  The 
pressure  for  this  attention  will  come  from  two  sources:  first,  from 
the  health  officers  of  the  army  and,  second,  from  the  continued  ex- 
amination of  school  children.  Although  the  reports  from. the  ex- 
amining officers  in  the  United  States  Army  are  not  yet  available,  it 
is  well  known  that  thousands  of  young  men  were  refused  because  of 
physical  defects  or  disease.  It  is  also  well  known  that  months  of 
hard  service  and  careful  training  are  necessary  to  give  our  youth 
sufficient  training  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  rigors  of  war.  As 
the  facts  relating  to  the  examination  of  recruits  and  volimteers  be- 
come available  the  American  conscience  will  be  stirred  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  physical  training  of  both  boys  and  girls. 

The  war  is  gradually  making  the  public  conscious  that  the  child 
is  a  primary  national  asset.  Our  failure  to  rear  and  to  educate  a 
healthy,  virile  and  well  equipped  race  of  children  is  responsible  for 
much  of  our  inefficiency,  unfitness,  suffering,  unemployment  and 
industrial  imrest.  The  continued  examination  of  school  children 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  imcleanliness  and  malifutrition  are  re- 
sponsible for  thousands  of  children  failing  to  profit  by  the  public 
schools  or  to  secure  that  preferment  in  social  and  industrial  life 
which  they  otherwise  would  have  attained.  A  recent  report  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal  states  that  half  the  whole  number  of  British 
children  need  dental  treatment,  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion are  suflFering  from  diseases  of  the  eye,  throat  and  the  lymphatic 
glands,  that  over  a  million  have  defective  or  diseased  bodies  and  that 
the  necessary  machinery  for  ameliorating  these  conditions  has  not 
yet  been  provided  on  a  sufficiently  gigantic  scale.  Sir  George  New- 
man in  reporting  upon  this  matter  says,  "What  is  needed  under  ex- 
isting circimistances  and  under  existing  laws  is  therefore  an  effective 
unification  of  all  the  powers  having  for  their  purpose  the  healthy 
upbringing  of  youth  and  an  imderstanding  of  the  whole  problem  as 
one  and  the  same  problem  and  an  administration  of  the  law  affecting 
it  as  a  imified  and  co-ordinated  administration  in  every  locality." 
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To  carry  out  this  ideal  seven  propositions  are  presented:  first,  that 
every  child  shall  periodically  come  under  direct  medical  and  dental 
supervision  and  if  foimd  defective  shall  be  followed  up;  second,  that 
every  child  found  mal-nourished  shall  somehow  or  other  be  nourish- 
ed and  every  childfoundverminousshall  somehow  or  other  be  cleansed; 
third,  that  for  every  sick,  diseased  or  defective  child  skilled  medical, 
treatment  shall  be  made  available  either  by  local  school  authority  or 
otherwise;  fourth,  that  every  child  shall  be  educated  in  a  well- 
ventilated  schoobroom  or  classroom  or  in  some  form  of  open  air  class- 
room or  schoolroom;  fifth,  that  every  child  shall  have  daily  organized 
physical  exercise  of  an  appropriate  character;  sixth,  that  no  child  of 
school  age  shall  be  employed  for  profit  except  under  approved  con- 
ditions, seventh,  that  the  school  environment  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  be  such  as  can  in  no  case  exert  imfavorable  or  in- 
jurious influence  upon  the  health,  growth,  and  development  of  the 
child. 

These  propositions  seem  almost  self-evident  and  yet  they  represent 
ideals  which  have  not  been  attained  even  in  America.  That  we 
shall  experience  needs  and  pressures  similar  to  those  of  England  to 
attend  to  these  problems  is  clear  to  every  thinking  person.  The 
physical  education  to  which  we  shall  give  attention,  in  my  opinion, 
will  not  be  for  military  purposes,  but  for  improving  the  general 
health  of  everybody. 

One  cannot  discuss  physical  education  without  sajdng  something 
with  reference  to  the  introduction  of  military  training  in  the  public 
schools.  We  see  no  objection  to  certain  drills  of  military  charac- 
ter being  used  in  the  public  schools,  but  we  are  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  organization  of  the  public  schools  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  military  ideas,  military  doctrines  or  placing 
the  students  in  possession  of  military  skills  and  tactics,  is  subver- 
sive to  the  interests  of  democracy  and  contrary  to  the  purpose  and 
function  of  the  public  schools.  We  appreciate  that  there  are  many 
well-intentioned  persons  who  feel  different  about  this  matter,  but 
we  believe  that  the  schools  should  lay  the  basis  from  the  first  grade 
on  through  to  the  University, — that  basis  for  good,  soimd  physical 
health.  Instead  of  giving  miUtary  training  only  to  those  in  tiie  pub- 
lic schools,  it  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  made  imiversal.  We  real- 
ize that  this  is  not  the  place  to  present  arguments  for  and  against 
universal  military  training,  but  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that 
it  should  be  encouraged  and  adopted  as  a  policy  in  this  coimtry. 

The  tendency  for  the  building  up  of  physical  education  courses 
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instead  of  emphasizing  military  training  is  now  pronoimced.  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  have  recently  provided  detailed  programs  for 
the  public  schools.  The  following  resolution  adopted  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts teachers  is  indicative  of  the  sentiment  that  prevails  in  this 
country  on  this  subject: 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  approve  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission on  physical  education  appointed  last  year.  Physi- 
cal training  should  cease  to  be  largely  confined  to  school 
athletics.  The  examination  of  yoimg  men  applying  for  en- 
listment or  called  by  the  draft  has  shown  that  a  large  per- 
centage are  physically  unfit  foi:  service.  This  is  a  lament- 
able reflection  upon  the  educational  institutions  of  our 
coimtry,  which  have  woefully  neglected  this  side  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  youth.  We,  therefore,  urge  the  passage 
of  legislation  that  will  insure  the  necessity  for  well-roimded, 
systematic,  physical  training  for  boys  and  girls. 

Social  Virtues 

It  is  conceivable  that  the  ideals  and  attitudes  which  the  schools  of 
the  future  will  seek  to  inculcate  will  be  quite  as  important  as  the 
skills  they  fix  and  the  knowledge  they  transmit.  The  technique  for 
training  in  ideals  and  attitudes  is  still  a  matter  of  hypothesis.  It 
will  become  more  clearly  defined  as  we  attempt  to  emphasize  the 
virtues  now  prominent  in  the  mind  of  everyone.  These  virtues  are 
conservation,  thrift,  loyalty,  duty,  obligation,  responsibility  and 
service.  In  most  cases  these  will  be  the  by-products  of  the  educa- 
tional program.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  actual  materials  of 
instruction  will  aid  in  their  development  and  realization. 

Conservation.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  conservation  move- 
ment. Even  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  increased 
cost  of  living  was  forcing  people  to  be  more  economical  and  sav- 
ing of  food.  Since  then  the  entire  Nation  imder  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Hoover  has  entered  upon  a  gigantic  cooperative  program  of 
conserving  meats,  grains  and  sugar.  These  are  the  food  stuffs 
that  the  Allies  need  most.  State  food  conservators  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  Hoover  to  assist  with  the  administration  of  the  food 
program.  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  Home  Economics 
have  been  lending  their  resources  and  the  time  and  energy  of  their 
staffs  to  the  mapping  out  of  intelligent  schemes  to  give  publicity  to 
the  necessity  for  food  conservation  and  to  the  means  whereby  it 
may  be  accomplished,  and  to  the  preparation  of  pamphlets  and  books 
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on  the  subject.  The  food  conservation  program  is  an  attempt  to 
secure  the  volimtary  cooperation  of  the  American  people  for  one  of 
the  primary  war  measures  and  as  such  it  is  gradually  educating  the 
American  people  in  the  most  fundamental  principle  of  democracy. 
The  whole  food  conservation  scheme  is  under  control  of  certain  cen- 
tral authorities  in  Washington  and  yet  the  practical  administration 
of  it  is  left  to  the  local  units.  This  is  what  democracy  means,  a 
central  body  mapping  out  and  directing  the  activities,  unif  jdng  the 
plans  but  decentralized  control  in  the  actual' administration  of  them. 
In  other  words,  the  final  success  of  any  movement  of  this  sort  in  a 
democracy  rests  upon  the  collective  will  and  the  collective  action  of 
the  people.  Coercion  may  be  necessary  in  certain  cases  but  the 
right  to  use  coercion  will  be  dictated  by  the  people.  The  slogan 
Food  Will  Win  the  War  has  reached  every  home  and  is  influenc- 
ing the  thinking  and  the  acting  of  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens. 
The  meatless  days  and  the  wheatless  days  and  sugar  conservation 
are  centering  the  attention  and  the  thinldng  of  every  one  upon  the 
war  and  making  him  realize  and  appreciate  his  patriotic  duty. 

Lessons  in  food  conservation  are  being  taught  in  the  schools. 
These  lessons  will  increase  in  number  and  the  conception  of  what 
constitutes  conservation  will  also  be  enlarged.  It  will  be  expanded  to 
include  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  our  mines,  our 
forests,  our  water  power  as  well  as  our  soil  and  its  products.  But 
this  expansion  is  not  enough.  The  time  will  come  when  those  in 
charge  of  our  war  activities  will  insist  upon  a  conservation  of  our 
himian  and  spiritual  resources. 

Thrift.  The  schools  have  taught  thrift  through  savings  banks 
for  many  years.  The  conservation  program  will  cause  them  to  en- 
large their  work.  It  will  emphasize  economies  in  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  saving  money.  It  will  call 
attention  to  nimierous  extravagances  which  should  be  curtailed  if 
not  entirely  dispensed  with.  The  influence  of  purchasing  War 
Saving  Stamps  and  the  thrift  stamps  will  not  end  with  the  buying  of 
the  stamps.  The  ultimate  value  of  the  stamps  lies  in  the  things 
they  signify.  They  are  but  phases  of  a  concerted  effort  to  secure 
voluntary  and  individual  cooperation  for  saving  on  a  nation-wide  scale. 

Loyalty.  Both  the  extra  curricular  activities  and  the  organized 
materials  of  history,  civics,  and  literature  will  be  designed  to  arouse, 
intensify,  and  cluster  the  loyalties  of  Americans  around  their  in- 
stitutions and  the  significant  events  in  American  life. 

Duty  and  Obligation.    This  much  neglected  virtue,  which  has  been 
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showing  signs  of  decadence  under  the  stresses  of  our  complex  social 
relations,  and  the  lures  of  our  unthinking  prosperity  will  be  reinter- 
preted and  exalted  to  its  proper  place.  Men  and  women  will  recog- 
nize that  they  must  do  some  things  because  they  ought  to  do  them, 
that  liberty  does  not  mean  complete  freedom  from  obligation  but 
that  it  means  on  the  contrary,  tremendous  and  perhaps  appalling 
sacrifice  and  devotion.  And  the  children  will  not  and  must  not 
escape  this  lesson.  . 

Responsibility.  Duty  and  obligation  are  the  handmaidens  of  re- 
sponsibility. Every  citizen  has  a  share  of  the  burden  to  bear  and 
his  contribution  to  make.  He  will,  hereafter,  no  more  be  permitted 
to  shirk  the  civic  and  social  responsibilities  than  the  rawest  recruit 
will  be  permitted  to  shirk  his  duty.  Our  ideal  will  be  such  that  slack- 
ing at  home  will  be  as  intolerable  as  slacking  in  the  trenches. 

Responsibility  involves  doing  one's  full  share,  his  best.  What  a 
tragedy  to  win  a  glorious  victory  in  France  and  to  fail  at  home  be- 
cause we  had  not  learned  this  lesson!  Back  of  the  fighting  line  is  a 
secondary  line  bf  defense  and  that  line  is  in  America.  Preparation 
for  its  duties,  obligations  and  responsibilities  rests  largely  upon  the 
schools. 

Service.  It  may  seem  that  service  includes  all  these  virtues.  But 
it  includes  something  more.  Service  means  sympathy  as  well  as 
sacrifice,  a  desire  and  willingness  to  help  others  as  well  as  a  feeling 
that  it  is  one's  duty  and  obligation  to  do  so.  It  gives  an  emotional 
coloring  to  the  other  virtues.  It  shoots  them  through  and  through 
with  meaning.  It  exalts  and  ennobles  them.  It  teaches  Chris- 
tianity without  emphasizing  sect,  denomination  or  creed. 

A  Nationauze6  Curriculum 

Constitutional  provisions  may  prevent  Congress  fi"om  approving 
a  curriculum  for  the  nation.  But  no  agency  nor  force  should  pre- 
vent the  educational  authorities  of  this  country  from  moving  in  the 
directing  of  a  national  and  nationalized  system  of  public  education. 
The  inequalities  in  educational  opportunities  that  prevail  among  our 
states  are  notorious.  This  applies  to  the  length  of  the  school  year, 
the  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  character  of  instruction,  and 
to  the  liberality  and  the  enrichment  of  the  curriculum.  The  measure 
of  the  schoolman  today  is  the  size  of  the  unit  in  which  he  is  thinking. 
If  he  continues  to  think  in  terms  of  local  imits  when  everyone  else 
is  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  he  has  not  sensed 
the  spirit  of  the  times.    The  present  moment  is  the  most  strategic 
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in  all  American  education.  It  is  the  time  to  insist  upon  a  imiversal 
system  of  education  with  a  curriculum  consisting  of  all  those  com- 
mon elements  which  make  for  national  integrity  and  national  safety. 

A  conception  of  the  national  function  of  education  will  help 
materially  in  the  development  of  a  social  consciousness.  American 
impulses  have  in  many  instances  been  so  individualistic  as  to  inter- 
fere with  common  efforts.  The  lack  of  a  social  consciousness  is  in 
many  instances  responsible  for  a  disregard  for  law,  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  for  the  failure  to  comprehend  the  forces  that  are  essential 
to  the  efficiency  of  a  democracy.  When  an  individualized  nation  with 
its  localized  policies  comes  into  deadly  contact  with  a  nation  whose 
people  act  and  think  socially,  it  must  be  made  over  to  be  successful. 
This  is  no  plea  for  the  stultification  of  individuality.  But  whether 
we  are  to  have  national  and  intemationalistic  conceptions  primarily 
rather  than  extremely  individualistic  is  a  matter  of  the  very  gravest 
importance.  There  are  many  hopeful  signs.  One  of  the  greatest 
of  these  is  that  labor  is  making  great  sacrifices  and  holding  stead- 
fastly to  the  cause  of  human  fi-eedom.  If  the  American  scheme  of 
the  progressive  democratization  of  the  world  is  realized,  labor  will 
have  a  larger  recognition  and  a  larger  work  to  perform.  That  in- 
dividualism which  at  times  has  been  responsible  for  injustice  and 
wrongs  committed  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  labor  and  in  its  ad- 
ministration, must  be  purged.  Individualism  is  the  basis  of  Ameri- 
can and  of  world  progress.  But  every  individual  must  be  taught 
and  it  must  become  a  part  of  his  life  that  the  only  rights  and  liber- 
ties that  he  has  are  those  that  he  uses  for  collective  welfare. 

As  Fouillee  points  out,  "The  danger  above  all  others  the  demo- 
cratic nation  must  avoid  is  the  disintegration  of  society  into  units 
with  no  immediate  concern  but'  self-interest,  into  individuals  to 
whom  social  duties  and  bonds  are  gradually  ceasing  to  appeal."  The 
school  is  one  of  the  agents  through  which  the  social  consciousness  of 
the  people  must  ,be  developed.  If  this  and  succeeding  generations 
of  Americans  are  to  consider  common  problems,  if  democracy  is  de- 
pendent upon  agreement  in  thought  and  action  with  reference  to 
the  great  fundamental  conceptions  and  issues  of  life,  then  the  schools 
in  measuring  up  to  their  responsibility  must  seek  to  fix  those  skills 
and  to  transmit  those  facts  and  standards  which  will  safeguard  these 
conceptions  and  issues.  And  this  ideal  involves  the  consideration 
of  education  from  a  national  rather  than  from  a  state  or  local  point 
of  view,  it  involves  a  nationalized  rather  than  a  localized  curri- 
culimi. 
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The  War  and  Secondary  Education 

Alexander  Inglis 

Harvard  University 

npHE  war  has  created  no  new  principles  of  human  conduct.  It 
has,  however,  caused  a  fresh  interpretation  of  human  values 
and  human  behavior.  The  war  has  created  no  new  principles  of 
social  action.  It  has,  however,  altered  our  attitudes  toward  certain 
fundamental  phases  of  social  activity.  The  war  has  created  no  new 
principles  of  education.  It  has,  however,  vitally  affected  educa- 
tion: (1)  by  emphasizing  some  phases  of  education  hitherto  neglec- 
ted or  minimized;  (2)  by  tending  to  redirect  certain  lines  of  educa- 
tional endeavor;  (3)  by  developing  several  special  problems  in 
education;  (4)  by  preparing  the  minds  of  educators  and  of  the 
public  to  accept  more  readily  plans  for  reform  that  have  long  awaited 
that  degree  of  general  recognition  and  support  essential  to  their 
success. 

In  this  paper  attention  is  devoted  to  those  four  effects  of  the  war 
according  to  their  bearing  on  secondary  education.  They  will  be 
considered  in  their  relation  to:  (i)  social-dvic  education;  (ii)  econ- 
omic-vocational education;  (iii)  education  for  the  worthy  use  of 
leisure;  (iv)  moral  education;  (v)  physical  education;  (vi)  sub- 
jects of  study,  etc.;  (vii)  the  organization  and  administration  of 
education.    Limitations  of  space  permit  the  barest  outline  only. 

I— Social-Civic  Education 

1.  By  the  war  social-civic  education  undirected  and  undeveloped 
has  been  tested  and  found  wanting  in  Russia.  By  the  war  social- 
civic  education  misdirected  but  well  developed  (if  one  accepts  the 
social  philosophy  which  forms  its  basis)  has  been  tested  and  found 
wanting  in  Prussia.  By  the  war  social-civic  education  is  being 
brought  to  the  supreuie  test  in  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and 
America.  Each  of  these  nations  is  paying  dearly  for  defects  in  the 
social-civic  education  which  it  has  provided  or  failed  to  provide  for 
large  groups  of  its  citizens.  The  war  has  taught  no  greater  lesson 
than  the  need  for  a  sound  social  philosophy,  supported  in  large  part 
by  a  properly  organized  and  administered  system  of  social-civic 
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education.  In  America  fortunately  we  have  a  basis  of  sound  social 
philosophy.  It  remains  to  provide  a  system  of  social-civic  educa- 
tion properly  organized  and  administered.  In  the  past  it  cannot  be 
said  that  our  sodal-civic  education  has  been  properly  organized  and 
administered.  However,  for  secondary  education  at  least,  the  lesson 
of  the  war  has  been  anticipated  to  the  extent  of  recognition  of  the 
problem  and  the  formulation  of  definite  plans  for  reform  through 
the  reorganization  of  the  school  system,  the  reorganization  of  social 
studies  in  the  secondary  school,  and  through  other  school  activities. 
The  National  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation through  its  Committee  on  Social  Studies  has  prepared  a  de- 
finate  program  for  reform,  particularly  in  connection  with  "Com- 
munity Civics"  and  "Problems  of  American  Democracy."*  The 
lessons  of  the  war  should  facilitate  putting  into  actual  operation  the 
plans  formulated  by  that  Commission. 

2.  War  is  a  great  integrator  and  a  great  tester  of  social  cohesion 
and  social  solidarity.  The  present  war  has  had  two  results:  (1)  it 
has  tested  social  cohesion  and  social  solidarity  in  the  American 
Democracy;  (2)  it  has  contributed  much  to  the  development  of  in- 
tegration in  American  society  and  to  our  relation  with  other  nations. 
The  generally  favorable  situation  disclosed  should  not  blind  us  to 
the  fact  that  social  integration  in  America  is  not  complete  and  that 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished  for  the  development  of  that  de- 
gree of  community  of  thought,  feeling,  and  action  essential  tothe 
permanence  of  our  American  institutions.  War  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  integrating  factors.  However,  it  is  an  extremely  ex- 
pensive factor  and  one  which  must  always  be  irregular.  For  the 
most  part  we  must  depend  on  other  integrating  factors  and  certainly 
we  should  prefer  to  depend  on  the  integrating  factors  constantly 
operative  in  times  of  peace.  Among  the  greatest,  probably  the 
greatest,  of  these  is  education.  The  greatest  of  evils  frequently 
brings  with  it  some  elements  of  good.  The  war  has  developed  a 
high  degree  of  social  solidarity  in  America.  It  is  for  education  to 
maintain  that  social  solidarity  after  the  war  at  as  high  a  level  as  pos- 
sible. No  small  part  of  the  burden  thus  resting  on  education  must 
be  borne  by  the  secondary  school,  through  its  program  of  studies, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  other  phases  of  educational  activity. 

3.  Partly  as  a  result  of  the  war  and  partly  as  a  result  of  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  conditions  created  by  the  war,  industrial-social 

*Cf.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1916,  No.  18;  Bulletin,  1915.  No.  23. 
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relations  apparently  are  destined  to  chiange  markedly  in  the  near 
future.  All  important  social  changes  of  a  radical  character  are 
fraught  with  danger  unless  controlled  by  a  fundamentally  sound 
social  philosophy.  Impending  changes  of  an  industry-social 
character,  more  or  less  encouraged  if  not  engendered  by  the  war, 
must  be  safe-guarded  by  a  proper  system  of  social-civic  education 
of  no  small  importance  for  secondary  education. 

II— Economic-Vocational  Educational 

1.  All  wars  of  necessity  must  be  enormously  destructive  of  human 
materials,  human  energy,  and  material  resources.  The  present  war 
is  destroying  himian  materials  on  a  scale  unprecedented,  human 
energy  is  being  expended  on  activities  ^hich,  however  necessary 
they  may  be,  are  not  economically  productive,  and  the  accumulated 
material  resources  of  society  are  being  consumed  at  an  alarming 
rate.  All  these  things  mean  the  necessity  of  greatly  increased  econ- 
omic efficiency  unless  the  losses  mentioned  are  to  handicap  society 
permanently.  To  the  conditions  emphasizing  the  need  of  more 
adequate  provision  for  economic-vocational  education  before  the 
war  there  are  added  pressing  conditions  created  by  the  war,  in- 
volving the  need  for  meeting  present  emergencies  and  the  necessity 
of  meeting  the  intense  economic  competition  of  nations  after  the 
war. 

2.  Whether  or  not  the  burden  of  economic-vocational  education 
should  be  assimied  by  the  school,  by  the  industries,  or  by  the  two 
in  cooperation  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  important  points 
to  be  noticed  are  (1)  that  the  war  has  increased  the  need  for  effective 
economic-vocational  education,  and  (2)  that,  in  so  far  as  the  school 
is  directly  concerned,  such  responsibility  for  that  form  of  education 
as  may  be  assimied  by  the  school,  and  does  not  involve  highly  tech- 
nical training  in  the  college,  falls  within  the  scope  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. Up  to  the  present  it  must  be  recognized  that  economic- 
vocational  education  has  not  been  adequately  provided  or  eflfectively 
organized  and  administered,  even  where  it  has  been  attempted  in 
the  school  or  in  the  industries.  Conditions  created  by  the  war 
should  provide  an  impelling  stimulus  to  the  recognition  of  its  im- 
portance and  to  its  effective  administration. 

3.  Proper  recognition  of  the  importance  of  economic-vocational 
secondary  education  manifests  some  signs  in  certain  quarters  of  being 
so  exaggerated  as  to  over-emphasize  that  phase  of  education  to  the 
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minimizing  or  neglect  of  other  necessary  phases  of  education,  es- 
pecially since  the  situation  is  affected  by  the  pernicious  possibilities 
of  provisions  in  the  Smith-Hughes  Federal  Law  for  Vocational  Edu- 
cation. The  effect  of  war  conditions  on  economic-vocational  edu- 
cation must  be  recognized.  It  must  also  be  recognized,  however, 
that  that  phase  of  education  is  but  one  part  of  education. 

Ill— Education  for  Leisure 

1.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  war  is  not  without  its  bearing  on 
education  for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure,  though  its  effects  are  in  part 
somewhat  indirect.  Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  educational 
practice,  educational  theory  has  tended  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  training  for  the  worthy*  use  of  leisure  from  the  time  of  Spencer's 
diatribe  against  it.  For  this  there  is  no  justification.  The  actions 
of  the  individual  in  his  hours  of  leisure  are  as  much  a  matter  of  social 
concern  as  his  social-civic  activities  and  his  economic-vocational 
activities.  For  the  past  few  decades  there  has  been  a  distinct  ten- 
dency for  pleasure  activities  to  run  riot  in  this  country.  The  war 
has  served  in  many  ways  to  check  unworthy  uses  of  leisure  by  in- 
troducing a  note  of  seriousness  or  sobriety  into  our  conduct,  by  set- 
ting some  limits  to  individualism,  by  increasing  the  sense  of  social 
responsibility,  and  by  increasing  the  cost  of  high  living  and  extrava- 
gance. By  seizing  on  the  opportunity  thus  provided  the  secondary 
school  may  do  much  to  improve  its  individualistic-avocational  edu- 
cation. 

2.  The  war  has  given  impetus  to  some  tendencies  already  under 
way  before  the  war  working  toward  a  more  general  distribution  of 
leisure  time  and  of  the  means  wherewith  to  employ  that  leisure  time. 
New  classes  of  people  are  securing  more  leisure  and  more  wealth. 
As  a  result  for  some  classes  of  citizens  increased  importance  is  to  be 
attached  to  education  which  may  result  in  the  sane  and  worthy  use 
of  leisure.  Leisure  activities  not  well  directed  constitute  a  distinct 
social  menace.  The  extensive  provision  made  for  the  leisure  activ- 
ities of  soldiers  in  training  is  in  recognition  of  the  social  importance 
of  well-directed  leisure  activities. 

IV— Moral  Education 

While  moral  education  is  closely  related  to  social-civic  education 
and  to  education  for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  it  may  be  considered 
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briefly  here  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  call  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibilities oflFered  by  the  present  situation.  The  outstanding  feature 
of  the  war  situation  are  the  moral  issues  at  stake.  At  no  time,  cer- 
tainly since  the  Civil  War,  has  the  period  been  so  propitious  for  the 
inculcation  of  moral  principles.  The  secondary  school  must  em- 
brace the  opportunity  thus  oflFered  through  almost  every  phase  of  its 
activities.  The  seriousness  of  the  situation  and  the  seriousness  of 
thought  and  feeling  engendered  provide  opportunities  for  moral 
training  not  to  be  neglected. 

V— Physical  Education 

1.  The  importance  of  physical  education  in  the  secondary  school 
has  long  been  recognized  in  theory.  It  has  never  received  anything 
like  adequate  provision  in  practice  since  the  time  of  the  Greeks. 
The  situation  disclosed  by  the  draft  examinations,  the  possibilities 
manifested  in  the  physical  training  of  drafted  and  enlisted  soldiers, 
and  the  need  for  health  and  physical  endurance  in  military  service — 
these  factors  have  served  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  physical 
education  in  the  secondary  school  and  to  prepare  the  iminds  of  school 
ofiicers,  of  pupils,  and  of  the  public  for  provision  in  the  secondary 
school  of  a  program  of  physical  education  which  is  something  more 
than  a  sham  and  a  fraud. 

2.  The  nearest  approach  in  this  country  to  real  physical  training 
in  the  secondary  school  has  been  its  program  of  athletics.  One  may 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  educator  who  considers  "athletics  as  a 
substitute  for  war."  One  can  scarcely  deny,  however,  that  athletics 
constitute  a  valuable  means  of  physical  training  and  of  other  forms 
of  training  valuable  for  war  or  for  the  activities  of  peace.  Histor- 
ically the  attitude  of  school  men  and  schoolwomen  toward  athletics 
have  passed  through  a  stage  of  outright  opposition,  a  stage  of  toler- 
ance for  an  existing  evil,  to  a  welcoming  approval.  At  present  the 
stone  which  the  builders  rejected  bids  fair  to  be  made  the  head  of 
the  comer  in  physical  training.  Either  through  the  development  of 
athletics  or  through  some  other  form  of  training  the  needs  of  the 
secondary  school  for  physical  education  must  be  met  if  we  are  to 
avoid  in  the  future  the  conditions  disclosed  through  the  war. 

3.  Military  training  in  the  secondary  school  owes  its  support  by 
its  proponents  not  alone  for  purposes  of  physical  training,  but  also 
for  social-moral  education.  It  may  be  considered  conveniently 
here.    The  presence  or  imminence  of  war  has  always  led  to  a  certain 
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amount  of  military  training  in  the  Amaican  secondary  school.  Its 
advantages  and  disadvantages  cannot  be  rehearsed.  This  much, 
however,  may  be  noted,  that  it  can  never  entirely  meet  the  necessary 
provisions  for  physical  education  or  even  for  physical  training,  e.  g., 
it  cannot  meet  the  needs  of  physical  training  for  girls.  It  is  further 
to  be  noted  that  if  military  training  is  required  for  all  boys,  or  boys 
of  any  specified  age  and  grade,  in  the  secondary  school,  but  is  not 
required  of  all  boys  of  the  same  age  groups  out  of  the  school,  its 
force  as  an  eliminating  factor  is  not  to  be  neglected.  In  this  con- 
nection, lest  his  position  be  misinterpreted,  the  present  writer  may 
state  that  he  favors  (1)  military  training  as  an  optional  activity  in 
the  secondary  school,  or  (2)  the  requirement  of  military  training 
for  all  boys  of  specified  ages,  whether  in  or  out  of  school.  He  does 
not  favor  the  requirement  of  military  training  for  boys  in  the  sec- 
ondary school,  imless  the  same  or  equivalent  requirement  is  made  for 
boys  outside  the  secondary  school.  Here  it  is  well  to  note  that  the 
presence  of  war  always  creates  an  interest  in  military  training  which 
may  temporarily  produce  results  that  are  not  to  be  expected  when  the 
exciting  stimulus  of  war  is  removed.  Enthusiastic*  participation  in 
military  activities  now  found  will  inevitably  diminish  when  new 
school  generations  are  being  educated.  One  cannot  judge  the  bene- 
ficient  results  of  military  training  in  times  of  peace  by  its  results 
when  war  adds  stimulus  to  that  form  of  activity. 

VI— Subjects  of  Study,  Etc. 

1.  To  some  extent  certain  general  problems  of  secondary  educa- 
tion involving  the  effect  of  the  war  on  studies  have  already  been 
suggested.  Details  cannot  be  discussed  here.  The  general  bearing 
of  the  war  on  social  studies  was  touched  upon  in  connection  with 
social-civic  education.  The  general  bearing  of  war  conditions  on 
vocational  studies  was  suggested  in  connection  with  economic-vo- 
cational education.  Problems  of  reorganization  in  connection  with 
English  have  been  adequately  considered  by  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  and  the  Commission 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education.*  In  addition  two 
fields  of  study  remain  to  be  considered  briefly,  the  natural  sciences 
and  the  modem  languages. 

2.  The  important  part  played  by  science  in  the  present  war  has 
occasionally  led  to  suggestions  that  the  natural  sciences  must  occupy 

•Cf.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin,  1917,  No.  2. 
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a  much  more  important  position  in  the  secondary  school  than  here- 
tofore. Apart  from  the  general  problem  of  the  values  of  natural 
science  study  such  an  argument  is  open  to  question.  Two  fallacies 
are  involved,  each  as  old  as  natural  sciences  in  the  curriculum.  The 
first  of  those  fallacies  involves  the  conception  that  the  values  of  any 
group  of  studies  for  pupils  in  general  is  to  be  measured  according  to 
the  contributions  which  the  field  of  knowledge  concerned  has  made  to 
civilization,  human  progress,  and  himian  activities.  It  needs  but 
to  be  noted  here  that  the  majority  of  such  contributions  have  been 
made  through  a  relatively  small  group  of  specialists  and  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  general  dissemination  of  the  knowledges  involved. 
The  second  fallacy  is  that  of  ignoring  the  distinction  which  should 
be  made  between  values  of  production,  accomplishment,  or  technical 
knowledge,  and  values  of  consumption,  utilization,  and  appreciation. 
The  values  of  technical  knowledge  for  most  pupils  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  its  products  are  utilized.  Whether 
or  not  greater  attention  to  natural  science  study  is  to  be  made  in  the 
secondary  school  must  be  decided  on  other  grounds  than  the  im- 
portant part  played  by  science  in  war  or  in  peace. 

3.  The  changed  relations  between  American  and  other  peoples, 
especially  the  German,  the  French,  and  South-American  peoples,  has 
baen  made  the  basis  of  recommendations  for  different  values  to  be 
assigned  to  the  study  of  the  several  modem  languages.  One  prom- 
inent newspaper  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Spanish  should  be 
required  of  every  pupil  in  the  high  school.  It  should  require  but 
little  reflection  to  diow  that,  however  important  our  commerical  and 
social  relations  with  South-American  countries  may  become,  the 
direct-use  values  of  Spanish  must  always  be  highly  limited  and  high- 
ly contingent  for  most  pupils.  Certainly  less  than  five  per  cent  of 
our  secondary-school  pupils  can  ever  have  the  opportunity,  much 
less  the  need,  for  the  direct  commercial  or  social  use  of  Spanish  or 
any  other  foreign  language.  On  the  basis  of  its  direct-use  values 
the  study  of  foreign  languages  should  be  reduced,  rather  than  in- 
creased, in  the  American  secondary  school.  One  cannot  seriously 
maintain  that  at  any  one  time  justification  can  be  found  on  the  basis 
of  use  values  for  the  study  of  German  by  312,358  pupils  or  even  for 
the  study  of  French  by  136,131  pupils  in  the  secondary  schools.* 
If  justification  is  to  be  found  for  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in 
the  secondary  school  by  large  numbers  of  pupils  it  must  rest  on  values 

♦Latest  available  return  for  1914-15. 
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other  than  direct-use  values  and  on  values  which  are  but  little  af- 
fected by  war  conditions. 

The  study  of  modem  foreign  languages  in  the  American  secondary 
schooi  has  always  been  more  or  less  affected  by  racial  sentiment. 
Whether  or  not  it  can  be  shown  that  the  study  of  German  in  the 
public  schools  has  been  fostered  by  Teutonic  propaganda,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  its  study  has  been  stimulated  by  organized  en- 
deavor of  some  degree,  has  been  made  a  "protected  study"  in  some 
communities,  and  sometimes  has  taken  a  direction  which,  to  say  the 
least,  did  not  aim  primarily  at  Americanism  or  even  at  international- 
ism. Doubtless  school  officers  should  exercise  greater  care  in  super- 
vising the  character  of  textbooks  and  methods  employed  in  the 
teaching  of  modem  languages.  Nevertheless,  the  somewhat  hyster- 
ical outcry  against  the  study  of  German  in  the  secondary  schools, 
resulting  in  some  cases  in  the  elimination  of  German  as  a  school 
study,  should  not  receive  the  support  of  sober-minded  school  author- 
ities. 

VII— Organization  and  Administration 

Directly  or  indirectly  the  war  has  affected  almost  every  phase  of 
secondary  education.  In  particular  it  has  developed  or  emphasized 
several  problems,  of  which  a  few  only  can  be  considered  here. 

1.  Possibly  foremost  among  the  problems  emphasized  by  war  con- 
ditions is  the  problem  of  so  organizing  and  administering  secondary 
education  as  to  m.eet  the  demands  for  greater  economy  and  efficiency. 
Diminution  through  the  war  of  human  materials,  of  human  energy, 
and  of  material  resources  serves  to  accentuate  the  problem  of  econ- 
omy in  time,  energy,  and  money  in  secondary  education  which  we 
had  begun  to  recognize  before  the  war  and  which  to  a  very  limited 
extent  we  have  begun  to  solve  through  reorganization.  The  de- 
mand for  increased  educational  economy  and  efficiency  must  be 
met  in  large  measure  in  the  field  of  secondary  education  for  children 
of  ages  approximately  thirteen  to  eighteen.  Retardation  m.ust  be 
reduced.  Retention  and  acceleration  must  be  increased.  Waste  of 
effort,  time,  and  money,  must  be  lessened,  particularly  in  grades 
seven  to  nine.  Deferred  values  must  be  diminished.  Secondary 
education  must  be  begun  at  an  earlier  age  and  grade.  Individual 
differences  in  capacities,  aptitudes,  and  probable  future  activities 
must  be  provided  for  earlier  in  the  school  system.  Subjects  of  study 
must  be  reorganized  and  appropriate  changes  made  in  methods  of 
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teaching.  Public  money  must  be  expended  more  economically  in 
the  secondary  school.  This  does  not  mean  that  gross  expenditures 
will  be  reduced,  but  it  does  mean  more  efficient  financial  management 
in  the  affairs  of  secondary  education.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  secondary  school,  in  common  with  all  institutions  and  activities, 
must  feel  the  pressure  of  financial  stringency  during  and  after  the 
war. 

2.  Conditions  during  the  war  and  after  the  war  will  inevitably 
tend  to  affect  the  problem  of  elimination.  The  economic  effects  of 
the  war  must  eventually  affect  the  financial  resources  of  all  families 
and  all  classes.  In  particular  the  secondary  school  must  face  in- 
creasing tendencies  toward  elimination.  Unless  preventive  measures 
are  taken  the  proportion  of  children  receiving  the  benefits  of  second- 
ary education  will  be  reduced  during  and  after  the  war.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  greatest  danger  lies,  not  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  older  boys  will  leave  school  to  engage  in  war  activities,  but  in 
the  fact  that  the  economic  effects  of  the  war  will  tend  to  foster  elim- 
ination (1)  by  increasing  the  economic  pressure  on  the  home,  and 
(2)  by  increasing  the  eliminating  influence  of  occupational  life  when 
the  scarcity  of  labor  increases  demands  and  wages. 

3.  The  problem  of  teacher  supply  is  bound  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  problems  for  secondary  education  created  by  the  war  at 
present  and  by  conditions  which  will  obtain  after  the  war.  The 
period  from  about  18^0  to  the  present  has  been  one  of  tremendous 
development  in  secondary  education.  During  that  period  the  sec- 
ondary school  has  had  to  wage  an  uphill  fight  for  its  supply  of  teach- 
ers, the  demand  constantly  exceeding  far  the  available  supply  of 
trained  teachers.  Within  the  past  decade  there  has  been  a  distinct 
improvement  in  the  situation.  In  part  that  improvement  bids  fair 
to  be  swept  aside  as  a  result  of  war  conditions.  Here  at  least  five 
factors  are  to  be  noted.  (1)  The  war  has  already  made  serious  in- 
roads on  the  high-school  teaching  staff  and  the  immediate  future  af- 
fords no  promise  of  relief.  (2)  By  far  the  greatest  source  of  teacher 
supply  for  the  secondary  school  is  found  in  students  graduated  from 
college.    The  war  has  already  reduced  the  college  population  of 

I  males  in  the  upper  classes  by  about  one  half  and  in  all  probability 

^  will  soon  reduce  it  to  still  smaller  proportions.    Hence  the  primary 

t  source  of  recruits  for  the  teaching  staff  of  the  secondary  school  al- 

i  ready  has  been  seriously  curtailed.    Part  of  that  loss  will  be  but 

I  temporary;  part  will  be  permanent.     (3)  During  the  war  and  after 
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the  war  other  occupations  than  teaching  must  exert  an  attracting 
power  tending  strongly  to  secure  men  and  women  now  teaching  or 
planning  to  teach,  thus  reducing  the  actual  and  potential  teacher 
supply.  (4)  There  is  a  possibility,  if  not  a  probability,  that  con- 
ditions created  by  the  war  will  tend  still  further  to  reduce  the  pro- 
portion of  men  teachers  in  the  secondary  school  and  to  destroy  the 
present  sex  balance  of  the  teaching  staff .  (5)  For  reasons  suggested 
above  and  for  other  reasons  it  is  probable  that  teachers'  salaries  must 
be  raised  (a)  to  meet  the  greatiy  increased  cost  of  living,  and  (b) 
to  meet  the  competition  of  other  occupations  where  war  conditions 
almost  automatically  have  increased  and  will  increase  financial 
remimeration. 


In  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  paper  it  was  stated  that  the  war 
has  created  no  new  principles  for  secondary  education  but  that  it 
has  served  to  emphasize  phases  of  education  hitherto  neglected  or 
minimized,  that  it  has  served  to  redirect  certain  lines  of  endeavor, 
that  it  has  developed  or  stressed  certain  educational  problems,  and 
that  it  has  prepared  the  minds  of  educators  and  of  the  public  to  rec- 
ognize important  reforms.  Fortunately  for  secondary  education  the 
majority  of  the  reforms  stimulated  by  war  conditions  have  already 
been  anticipated  and  plans  for  reorganization  are  ready  at  hand. 
They  have  been  given  definite  form  by  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education.  Through  the  feder- 
al Bureau  of  Education  four  reports  of  that  Commission  have  already 
been  published.  Other  reports  are  now  in  press  or  are  soon  to  go 
to  press.  Its  various  committees  are  covering  in  their  several  reports 
every  phase  of  secondary  education.  The  need  for  extensive  re- 
forms in  secondary  education  have  long  been  recognized.  The  war 
has  provided  a  most  favorable  opportunity  for  their  application  in 
practice.  Acceptance  of  the  plans  of  the  National  Commission  will 
do  much  to  meet  the  demands  on  secondary  education,  created  by 
modem  conditions  and  emphasized  by  the  war. 
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David  Snedden 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

nPHROUGHOUT  all  historic  times  war  has  been  the  most  visible 
and  comprehensible  of  the  drastic  tests  of  social  organization 
and  individual  fitness.  There  is  a  very  real  sense  in  which  war 
makes  for  survival — if  not  of  the  "fit,"  at  least  of  those  most  capable 
of  surviving.  But  the  things  that  are  thus  tested  for  survival  are 
not  only  groupings  of  individuals, — ^nations,  stocks,  peoples — ^but 
also  their  institutions,  methods  of  cooperative  action,  governments — 
and  even  their  moral  codes,  ethical  ideals,  and  culture. 

It  is  now  a  commonplace  that  the  world  can  never  be  the  same 
after  the  present  war.  But  the  important  question  is,  in  what  re- 
spects and  to  what  extent  will  it  be  different^  One  thing  is  very 
clear;  if  the  nations  surviving  the  war  are  to  continue  the  kinds  of 
development  which,  as  tendencies,  were  approved  before  the  war, 
then  we  must  have  intelligent  planning,  scientific  adjustment  of 
means  to  ends,  prearrangement  as  a  basis  for  action,  on  a  scale  and 
in  a  variety  hardly  dreamed  of  heretofore.  The  world  grows  more 
populous,  nations- larger,  economic  and  cultural  interests  more  com- 
plicated; and  it  is  certainly  the  order  of  a  nature  yet  having  large 
ultimate  control  in  these  matters  that  success  will  come  most  to  the 
forethoughtful,  the  wisely  cooperative,  the  socially  provident  peoples. 
Those  nations,  large  or  small,  as  well  as  those  political,  religious  or 
other  groupings  within  nations,  that  can  not  rise  to  modem  stan- 
dards of  efficiency — ^in  the  ethical  and  cultural  sense  no  less  than  in 
the  physical  and  economic — are  certainly  on  the  road  to  various 
kinds  of  failure — dependence,  diminished  influence,  dissolution,  even 
extinction. 

Education  in  its  various  aspects  is  but  one  of  several  great  measures 
of  social  economy  which  in  tiie  centuries  just  preceding  the  war  had 
become  in  large  measure  public  fimctions — supported  by  public 
funds,  and  under  public  control.  The  statement  once  made  in  a 
spirit  of  condemnation  that  public  education  was  a  form  of  state 
socialism,  is  now  accepted  witii  equanimity,  because  the  war  visibly 
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forces  endless  extensions  of  state  action  on  us.  Few  indeed  are  the 
tangible  proposals  for  after-the-war  action  that  do  not  involve  ex- 
plicitly, or  at  least  by  implication,  far-reaching  extensions  of  state 
action.  Some  of  the  meanings  of  this  to  education  are  obvious; 
others  not  so  clear. 

Certainly  the  nations  will  require  more  education;  certainly  they 
will  require  better  education;  and  certainly  they  will  require  educa- 
tion differentiated  towards  the  niunerous  ends  of  efficiency — a  good 
word  still,  if  properly  used — ^which  a  modem  society  will  require. 

The  "nation-in-arms"  is  obviously  a  complex  of  highly  differ- 
entiated functions.  The  aviator  is  picked  for  certain  exceptional 
physical  qualities;  and  then  elaborately  trained  for  his  vocation 
(at  least  for  the  time)  of  fljdng.  Those  who  produce  food  and  ma- 
chines for  the  aviator  are  not  yet  so  definitely  picked  for  their  work, 
nor  so  definitely  trained  towards  its  proper  performance — but  will 
that  long  remain  so?  We  witness  the  transfer  of  our  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  rail  transportation  from  private  to  public  con- 
trol, probably  for  good.  This  certainly  means,  among  other  things, 
early  scrutiny  of  the  customarymeans  by  which  operatives  are  brought 
to  optimimi  efficiency.  A  certain  fairly  well  defined  apprenticeship 
gives  us  the  responsible  and  highly  paid  locomotive  driver;  is  it  an 
economical  and  effective  means?  If  not,  we  shall  have  special 
schools  with  all  needed  equipment,  to  train  these  specialists,  just  as 
certainly  as  we  now  have  schools  to  train  ensigns,  aviators,  and  artil- 
lerymen. We  already  have  some  schools,  nationally  supported  in 
part,  to  train  farmers,  and  others  to  train  experts  to  advise  farmers 
and  experiment  with  more  modem  farming.  As  calls  for  more  food 
assail  us,  these  schools  will  certainly  be  multiplied. 

Slowly  but  surely  we  are  realizing  that  a  nation-in-arms — or  a 
nation  in  peace  that  would  keep  its  loins  girded,  its  people  whole- 
some and  prosperous — can  not  afford  to  have  as  a  part  of  its  member- 
ship those  who  are,  in  the  first  place,  underdeveloped,  physically,  mor- 
ally, culturally,  or  vocationally;  or,  in  the  second  place,  incompletely 
trained  in  those  specific  forms  of  physical,  moral,  cultural  and  voca- 
tional power  and  capacity,  which,  superadded  to  optimiun  develop- 
ment, give  us  the  **fit"  individual  for  modem  society.  The  illiter- 
ate, the  uncultivated,  the  immoral,  the  lawless,  the  diseased,  the 
defective,  the  incompetent,  the  ne'er-do-well — there  is  no  place  for 
any  of  these  in  the  ranks  of  the  strong  society  which  we  must  make. 
Their  unwelcome  qualities  must  be  made  taboo  by  society;  and  the 
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unfortunate  individuals  who,  through* social  neglect  or  through 
causes  not  yet  controllable  by  society,  emerge  into  adulthood  and 
get  beyond  the  period  of  effective  correctional  education,  must,  for 
the  sake  of  mercy  to  those  thus  afflicted,  and  for  the  gradual  purging 
of  society,  be  taken  under  public  charge,  rendered  self-supporting 
and  happy,  as  far  as  practicable,  through  concerted  action  of  the 
strong— the  morally,  vocationally,  culturally  and  physically  strong, — 
who  must  bear  the  final  responsibility  for  building  the  society  that 
shall  endure. 

Leaving  aside  for  the  present,  those  educational  purposes  idealized 
under  such  terms  as  physical,  moral  and  cultural  competency— to 
each  according  to  his  capacity  and  the  part  he  may  be  expected  to 
play  in  society — ^what,  in  more  immediate  and  specific  ways,  does 
the  war  probably  mean  for  public  vocational  education  as  that  is  to  be 
evolved  through,  and  under  the  direction  of,  schools?  Already,  it 
seems  clearly  to  emphasize:  (a)  the  need  of  school-like  agencies  to 
prepare  for  almost  all  types  of  occupations;  (b)  the  great  special- 
ization of  vocational  education  to  keep  pace  with  the  economic 
specialization  of  the  age;  (c)  education  through  production  and 
production  as  a  part  of  all  direct  vocational  education;  and  (d) 
continuation  education  far  into  adult  life,  along  both  liberal  and 
vocational  lines. 

a.  Clearly  the  time  calls  for  the  vocationally  competent — for  farm- 
ing, rifle  shooting,  automobile  driving,  shoemaking,  correspondence 
filling,  directing  transportation,  preparing  meals  for  a  family,  dis- 
covering new  devices  of  defence.  Many  factors,  of  course,  merge 
in  the  work  of  the  vocationally  productive  individual — the  raw  re- 
sources which  he  must  utilize,  the  tools  and  other  "capital"  instru- 
ments required  for  the  performance  of  his  work,  the  economic  or- 
ganization (including  inventions,  planning  of  work  and  supervision) 
under  which  he  operates,  his  own  health  and  strength,  his  own  per- 
sonal culture,  his  own  moral  character,  certainly  no  less  than  his 
own  specific  skill  and  understanding  of  the  job  which  comes  to  him. 
The  responsibility  of  the  individual  of  a  given  time  and  place  for 
each  of  these  varies  greatly — from  raw  materials  which  nature  sup- 
plies or  withholds,  to  his  own  moral  character  for  which  we  expect 
him  in  part  to  be  responsible  through  his  own  will. 

But  every  current  social  demand,  as  well  as  every  analysis  of 
social  opportimities,  points  to  the  probability  that  in  complex  so- 
cieties each  individual  is  both  his  brother's  keeper  and  also  is  in  the 
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keeping  of  his  brother  to  an  extent  not  yet  more  than  faintly  appre- 
ciated. Every  "help  wanted"  advertisement  in  a  daily  paper  ex- 
presses consciousness  of  the  employer's  quest  for  specific  types  of 
proficiency;  but  how  seldom  we  thdnk  of  the  means  by  which  the 
desired  competency  of  "experienced"  workers  can  be  procured? 
Some  one  should  dramatize  the  tragedies  and  wastes, — ^to  the  nation 
no  less  than  to  the  individual — that  lie  back  of  the  figures  of  "labor 
turnover"  in  a  modem  factory — one  thousand  per  cent  a  year  in 
some  great  munitions  factories,  it  is  alleged! 

In  our  ignorance  and  self-complacency  we  evade  responsibility  by 
contending  that  it  is  not  practicable  to  give  vocational  education  in 
special"schools  for  the  "unskilled  factory  occupations."  But  equally 
ignorant  and  self-complacent  people  once  said  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  train  teachers  and  doctors  and  farmers  and  machinists  in 
special  vocational  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  the 
slightest  evidence  that  the  pursuit  of  any  occupation  by  which  juven- 
iles and  men  and  women  legitimately  earn  a  livelihood  could  not  be 
greatly  improved  by  suitable  vocational  training,  both  preparatory 
and  concurrent.  Good  supervision  is  always  educational;  but  the 
educative  functions  of  foremanship  are  in  most  fields  of  service 
necessarily  and  inevitably  atrophied  in  the  competitive  order  of 
production — and,  quite  probably,  it  will  be  found  necessary,  where 
production  comes  under  state  or  some  other  control  which  lessens 
sharp  competition  between  imits,  to  departmentalize  educational 
and  productive  functions  of  foremanship  respectively,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  efficiency.  But  educational  supervision  of  production  is 
essentially  vocational  education — ^necessarily  to  be  supported  by 
the  state  when  the  priority  of  the  educational  purpose  over  the  pro- 
ductive purpose  renders  it  inadvisable  for  an  economic  agency  ad- 
dressing itself  primarily  to  production  to  carry  on  at  the  same  time 
the  educative  function.  Why  do  we  require  our  recruits  to  spend 
months,  if  not  a  year  or  more,  in  training  for  that  "productive" 
service  which  consists  in  defending  our  territory,  our  rights  and  our 
democratic  ideals?  Because  there  is  a  stage  in  which,  for  the  sake 
of  permanent  efficiency,  these  soldiers  must  address  themselves 
primarily  to  being  educated  for  their  work;  and  another  in  which 
they  must  devote  themselves  primarily  to  the  rendering  of  the  re- 
quired service. 
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The  war  has  brought  into  being  many  forms  of  specific  vocational 
training  additional  to  those  found  in  the  cantonments.  In,  or  adja- 
cent to  shipyards,  mimitions  factories,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  headquarters.  Red 
Cross  worl^ops,  many  varieties  of  spedal  classes— usually  with 
short  course  work  and  training  through  participation  for  initial  skill, 
and  extension  training  for  the  partially  experienced — ^are  to  be  found. 
So  varied  and  rapid  has  been  this  development  that  any  adequate 
conspectus  of  it  yet  quite  out  of  the  question.  But  it  all  lends  strong 
probability  to  the  prophecy  that  just  as  soon  as  we  find  ourselves 
relieved  from  the  strain  of  the  present  task,  we  shall  take  stock  of 
the  future  needs  of  society  as  respects  vocational  education  in  a  way 
that  was  never  before  possible. 

Already  a  score  of  agencies  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  intricate 
problems  involved  in  the  re-education  of  those  who  will  come  back 
so  maimed  that  a  new  vocation  for  them  is  a  moral  and  physical,  to 
say  nothing  of  economic,  necessity.  We  now  realize  that  literally 
himdreds  of  thousands  of  the  young  men  drafted  into  the  army  were 
only  slightly  trained  vocationally  before  entrance  upon  army  service; 
and  investigations  are  in  process  to  find  whether  army  service  itself 
may  be  expected  to  make  an  added  contribution  to  this  competency 
for  future  vocations,  and  to  what  extent  in  the  restless  months  pre- 
ceding final  demobilization  these  men  can  be  started  on  the  high 
road  towards  continued  usefulness  and  self-respect  by  being  fitted 
for  appropriate  advanced  stages  of  an  old  calling  or  for  a  new  calling. 

b.  The  war  brings  into  strong  relief  the  fact  that  the  processes  of 
producing,  transporting,  and  exchanging  commodities  and  service 
are  continually  becoming  more  specialized,  more  subject  to  the  con- 
ditions entailed  by  multiplied  production  of  standardized  parts, 
or  products,  and  more  dependent  upon  complicated  mechanism. 
The  pressing  current  demands  of  the  nations  for  wheat,  sugar,  packed 
meats,  rifles,  shells,  ships,  imiforms,  auto-trucks,  lumber,  gasoline, 
coal,  dried  fiiiits,  optical  instruments,  locomotives,  transpOTts, 
medical  service,  translators,  naval  and  military  leaders,  and  a  thous- 
and other  forms  of  specialized  product  and  work  are  bringing  into 
clearer  comprehension  the  fact  that  quantity  output  of  standardized 
quality  of  goods  and  service  constitutes  the  primary  goal  of  economic 
production  in  modem  society. 

Some  of  the  social  and  individual  concomitants  of  mass  production 
are  very  imwelcome  to  social  workers,  consiraiers  possessed  of  artistic 
sensibiUties,  and  professional  men  and  women  in  general.    The 
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prejudices  of  these  have  largely  blinded  us  to  the  social  realities  in- 
volved. The  consequences  have  been  that  among  so-called  culti- 
vated men  and  women  today  there  is  prevalent  an  attitude  towards 
machine  production  not  imlike  the  attitude  that  in  centuries  past 
prevailed  among  the  leisure  class  towards  manual  labor  in  general. 

It  needs  little  insight,  of  course,  to  imderstand  that  mass  pro- 
duction and  the  attendant  specialization  of  service  is,  or  appears  to 
be,  attended  by  various  social  evils;  but  the  way  out  is  not  backward 
towards  the  old  order,  but  forward  towards  the  correction  of  evils 
found.  Long  hours  of  labor,  imhygienic  surroundings,  premature 
employment  of  youths,  physical  or  nervous  deformation  due  to  ex- 
cessively narrow  routine — none  of  these  represent  inherent  short- 
comings, and  are  readily  subject  to  correction — far  more  so,  indeed, 
in  many  cases  than  the  economic  ills  resident  in  individualistic  hand- 
icraft production  as  still  found  in  China,  Turkey,  Russia  and  other 
economically  backward  areas. 

It  i3  here,  of  course,  that  a  field  of  activity  for  modem  vocational 
education  opens  up.  Industrial  education  is  suffering  just  now  a 
kind  of  arrested  development;  that  is,  it  has  compassed  various 
plans  of  "trade"  education— dressmaking,  plumbing,  carpentry, 
etc. — only  to  find  that  the  "trades" — as  historically  known — are 
themselves  yielding  before  the  onward  movement  of  the  specializa- 
tion which  gives  us  cotton  cloth,  electrical  appliances,  standardized 
building  materials — from  bricks  to  mantels  and  plumbing,  auto- 
mobiles, canned  fruits,  shoes,  cartridges,  docks,  and  ready-made 
clothing. 

The  vocational  education  developed  by  the  army  for  the  hundred 
specialized  forms  of  defensive  and  sustaining  service  are  still  char- 
acterized by  many  antiquated  customs  and  traditions;  nevertheless, 
even  here  we  find  endless  examples  of  intensive,  direct,  and  very 
purposeful  training  which  can  be  studied  with  profit  by  educators 
seeking  to  shape  guiding  principles  for  vocational  training. 

c.  Vocational  education  of  former  generations — and  at  present  in 
all  non-school  agencies— is  education  through  participation  in  pro- 
ductive work.  In  the  first  stages  of  vocational  education  in  schools, 
participation  in  productive  work  has  been  administratively  difficult 
or  imfeasible;  and  educators  have  reconciled  themselves  in  large 
part  by  developing  the  theory  that  it  was  undesirable.  Probably 
they  are  in  general  wrong,  wWle  being  right  in  particular  instances, 
as  yet  imanalyzed.    But  the  more  progressive  explorers  in  the  field 
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of  school  vocational  education  seem  to  have  been  agreed  that  early 
if  not  initial  participation  in  productive  work  is  a  highly  desirable, 
even  if  difficult,  method. 

Pressure  for  commodities  and  service  felt  even  by  vocational  and 
quasi-vocational  schools,  due  to  the  war,  is  reinforcing  the  demands 
of  those  standing  for  early  participation  in  production.  Farm 
schools  have  sought  to  redouble  product.  Home  economics  classes 
have  taken  large  Red  Cross  orders.  Canning  dubs  have  tried  to 
produce  quantity  rather  than  samples.  The  demand  for  labor  hap 
broken  up  some  promising  part-time  arrangements,  but  has  not 
weakened  faith  in  the  desirability  of  having  learners  in  the  industrial 
(and  perhaps  commercial)  occupations  proceed,  after  a  few  weeks 
or  months  initial  training,  into  commercial  production  for  wages,  but 
subject  to  such  supervision  of  the  school  as  will  ensure  that  for  a 
time  educational  ends  shall  take  precedence  over  ends  of  production. 

d.  Will  the  war  serve  to  enforce  social  acceptance  of  the  ideal 
that  education,  vocational  or  liberal,  on  a  part-time  or  extension 
basis  is  something  that  should  continue  in  the  case  of  everyone  for 
years  after  the  termination  of  opporttmities  for,  or  interest  in,  full- 
time  school  attendance?  Probably.  Reference  has  been  made  to 
the  likelihood  that  we  shall  try  to  use  direct  education  as  a  means 
of  restoring  to  worthy  civilian  pursuits  the  multitudes  ere  long  (we 
hope)  to  be  released  from  the  temporary  vocations  of  defending  the 
flag. 

A  himdred  current  tendencies  indicate  that  the  extension  ideal  in 
all  forms  of  education  will  soon  gain  wide  acceptance.  Thousands 
of  youths  are  yearly  helped  or  exploited  by  correspondence  courses. 
Our  most  progressive  states  have  gone  farthest  in  making  available 
a  wide  range  of  extension  offerings  for  adults.  The  evening  schools 
of  the  larger  cities  gain  steadily  in  attendance.  Several  states  have 
made  continuation  school  attendance  obligatory  on  children  up  to 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age.  No  features  of  the  educational 
programs  proposed  for  France  and  Great  Britain  after  the  war 
stand  out  with  so  great  prominence  as  those  relating  to  compulsory 
continuation  school  attendance.  We  now  recognize  that  for  many 
specialized  callings  advancement  is  dependent  upon  accxmiulation 
of  years  and  experience  so  that  a  few  months'  specific  education  for 
entry  on  a  juvenile  calling  can  most  profitably  be  followed  by  a  sim- 
ilar period  when,  two  or  three  years  later,  transit  to  an  early  adult 
calling  is  in  order.    Conceivably,  the  man  rising  to  successive  levels 
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in  highly  subdivided  productive  work  in  the  not  distant  futtire  will, 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty,  spend  three  periods  of  one 
to  three  months  of  fidl-time  each  in  definite  training  for  the  work 
available  just  before  him;  while  if  he  possess  the  iSbre  of  the  leader 
(foreman  or  manager)  or  expert,  he  will  supplement  these  periods  of 
day  school  attendance  by  evening  school  and  correspondence  instruc- 
tion even  up  to  thirty  or  more  years  of  age. 

And  what  is  here  suggested  as  possible  methods  for  perfection  of 
vocational  capacity  will  surely  not  be  neglected  in  extending  beyond 
the  days  of  full-time  school  attendance  the  opportunities  and  re- 
wards of  liberal  education.  It  is  only  a  delusion  of  school-masters 
that  the  doors  of  liberal  education  must  close  when  the  pupil  leaves 
the  general  school  to  go  out  to  work  or  to  learn  to  work.  Where 
the  continuation,  or  extension,  school  shall  have  evolved  a  soimd 
pedagogy  of  liberal  education,  there  will  be  no  dearth  of  demand  for 
it. 

War,  for  those  who  are  in  it  without  guile  or  predatory  intent,  is 
a  trial  indeed,  but  it  is  also  an  opportiuiity.  It  breaks  the  hardened 
crusts  of  many  stale  customs;  it  tests  the  weak  places  of  the  social 
armor;  it  scraps  many  outworn  beliefs;  and,  above  all,  it  forces  in- 
creasing nxmibers  of  tihe  unimaginative  to  look  forward  rather  than 
backward,  and  thereby  gives  the  imaginative  some  support  in  their 
aspirings  towards  new  stages  of  conscious  social  evolution. 
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/^LASSROOM  technique,  in  contradistinction  to  elementary  and 
^-^  high  school  curriculums  and  administration,  will,  probably,  feel 
the  direct  influence  of  the  war  as  little  as  any  social  activity  of  na- 
tional scope.  And  it  will  fed  the  indirect  influence  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  the  sensitiveness  of  the  school  forces  is  quickened  in 
sympathy  with  increased  social  demands. 

Methods  of  teaching  are  far  removed  from  the  pressure  of  war. 
The  technique  of  transportation  is  being  subjected  to  the  hourly  test 
of  moving  tonnage;  methods  of  manufacturing  machine  guns  must 
comply  with  insistent  demands  for  quantity  and  quality  of  con- 
stantly increasing  proportions;  and  the  technique  of  government 
must  bear  the  harsh  scrutiny  of  a  nation  which  expects  that  results 
commensurate  with  their  sacrifices,  shall  be  achieved.  But,  the 
schools  with  few  exceptions  are  agencies  of  peace  and  not  of  war. 
They  are  not  maintained  to  augment  the  armies  in  the  field  today 
nor,  in  democracies,  at  least,  to  constitute  the  armies  of  to-morrow. 
All  their  energies  are  directed  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  ends  of 
peace,  to  carry  enli^tenment  to  the  lowest  economic  strata  of 
society  and  increasing  efficiency  and  happiness  to  the  farthest  cor- 
ners of  the  nation.  They  are  supported  out  of  public  funds  not  to 
increase  the  ravages  of  war  but  to  repair  them  and  to  make  char- 
acters so  strong  that  if  another  world  crisis  such  as  we  now  endure 
shall  overtake  our  children  they  shall  be  ready  to  lay  aside  the  arts 
of  peace  to  prove  themselves  triiunphant  in  the  arts  of  war. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  serious  efforts  of  the  teachers  and  their 
pupils  to  provide  aid  and  comfort  to  this  nation  and  its  allies.  Vol- 
untary organizations  for  the  amelioriation  of  the  hardships  of  the 
nation's  defenders,  voluntary  disseminations  of  information  con- 
cerning the  necessities  for  economy  of  food  and  money,  and  intense 
devotion  to  the  inculcation  of  the  vital  doctrines  of  democracy  and 
the  ideals  for  which  the  nation  is  at  war  may  all  be  observed  in  ac- 
tion in  the  schoolroom.  But  they  have  comparatively  little  effect 
upon  methods  of  instruction  in  the  common  branches.    Children 
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are  taught  arithmetic  and  geography,  reading  and  writing  by  the 
same  methods  today  as  were  in  use  two  years  ago  and  which  may 
not  be  greatly  changed  long  after  the  war  is  over.  The  content  of 
geography  or  history  or  literature  i&  necessarily  sensitive  to  public 
feeling  and  ideals  but  the  methods  of  teaching  are  not  quickly  adapt- 
able to  changing  social  needs. 

This  is  due  in  part,  as  has  been  said,  to  the  fact  that  the  schools, 
unlike  the  railroads,  the  banks  and  the  miuiition  factories,  do  not 
have  to  render  prompt  services  in  the  present  war.  When  their 
graduates  are  ready  to  perform  the  obligations  of  citizenship,  the 
war  will  have  long  been  ended,  and  therefore  the  present  flood-tide 
of  the  nation's  energy  is  only  indirectly  felt  by  them. 

This  remoteness  of  methods  of  instruction  from  the  influences  of 
any  social  change  is  increased  by  the  inadequate  machinery  pro- 
vided for  their  improvement.  The  technique  of  the  classroom  has 
never  received  the  attention  that  its  importance  demands.  The 
superintendency  forces  of  the  nation  and  even  the  supervisory  of- 
ficers of  the  school  have  left  the  improvement  of  the  technique  of 
teaching  very  largely  to  the  ingenuity  of  individual  teachers  and  to 
such  preparatory  training  as  they  may  have  received.  In  one 
school  system  many  teachers  may  instruct  children  of  the  same 
grade;  some  of  these  teachers  may  have  superb  methods  of  instruc- 
tion which  would  increase  the  efficiency  of  all  the  corps;  and  yet  only 
sporadic  eftorts  are  made  by  superintendents  or  supervisors  to  make 
the  good  methods  of  one  teacher  the  common  property  of  all.  The 
best  intelligence  of  educators  has  produced  remarkable  results  in  the 
improvement  of  the  technique  of  administration  and  school  archi- 
tecture, but  it  has  never  been  seriously  directed  in  any  degree  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  problem,  upon  the  perfection 
of  the  machinery  for  the  dissemination  of  information  about  methods 
of  instruction.  Classroom  technique  lives  in  the  age  that  precedes 
the  telegraph,  the  postal  service  and  the  newspaper;  news  concern- 
ing methods  must  travel  chiefly  by  word  of  mouth. 

Because  the  school  is  primarily  an  agency  of  peace  and  is  not  pro- 
vided with  an  adequate  machinery  for  the  dissemination  of  the 
technique  of  instruction,  the  influence  which  the  war  may  exert  upon 
it  and  that  which  it  i^  exerting  are  not  identical.  Of  influences  at 
work  in  the  world  which  may  affect  it  there  are  many;  but  whether 
or  not  the  influence  will  permeate  the  school  system  beyond  curric- 
ulums  and  aims  of  education  depends  entirely  upon  the  individual 
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and  collective  responsiveness  of  the  teaching  force.  If  good  or  even 
hami  results  to  the  school  from  the  present  vivification  of  national 
life,  it  will  not  have  come  as  a  matter  of  course  in  response  to  direct 
influences;  it  will  have  been  achieved  by  a  sensitive  teaching  corps. 

Whatever  the  interest  of  the  schoM  may  be  in  modifications  of 
methods  of  instruction,  it  seems  probable  that  the  war  will  produce 
a  marked  increase  of  pressure  by  the  public  for  better  school  results. 
This  will  arise  from  a  variety  of  spectacular  sources  and  express  it- 
self in  a  variety  of  forms. 

In  the  immediate  future  we  may  expect  to  see  an  increase  in  the 
disclosures  of  inefficient  methods  used  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
Investigations  are  now  proceeding  and  will  continue  in  which  Con- 
gress, and  through  it,  the  public,  will  have  its  attention  focussed 
upon  methods  that  have  failed  rather  than  upon  those  which  have 
stood  the  test  and  proved  themselves  to  be  entirely  adequate.  In 
any  national  emergency  such  as  we  now  face  when  the  instrument^ 
of  a  government  built  to  further  the  arts  of  peace  have  to  be  modified 
to  meet  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  immediate  prosecution  of  a 
gigantic  war,  some  methods  must  fail.  But  when  the  public  has 
thrown  its  entire  might  into  the  war  and  has  given  its  leaders  im- 
limited  power  and  freedom  of  action,  and  when  it  hears  of  little  but 
inadequate  methods,  it  will  believe  that  the  same  bad  conditions 
must  pievail  in  all  the  tasks  submitted  to  all  its  institutions.  And 
since  the  public  will  and  must  have  its  attention  directed  upon  these 
spectacular  failures  of  method  of  waging  war  (however  satisfying  the 
fhial  outcome  may  be)  it  will  enter  the  era  of  peace  with  an  increased 
scepticism  about  the  efficiency  of  all  its  social  agencies. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  marvelous  improvements  of  war 
methods  are  now  in  full  operation.  The  railroads,  the  army  and  the 
navy,  the  munitions  factories,  the  aviation  service,  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  and  the  Red  Cross  are  obtaining  significant 
results  by  economizing  effort  and  introducing  new  methods  of  the 
highest  efficiency.  And  in  due  course  of  time,  the  wholesome  pride 
of  all  the  agencies  in  their  efficiency  and  the  desire  of  independent 
journalists  to  give  credit  where  credit  is  due,  will  make  the  public 
acquainted  with  these  facts.  And  when  the  distractions  of  war  are 
laid  aside,  the  public  will  use  these  examples  of  war  efficiency  to  dis- 
count any  explanations  of  the  absence  of  such  improved  educational 
results  in  educational  procedure  as  it  may  wisely  look  for.      Tt 
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will  inevitably  believe  that  improvement  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  many  organizations,  should  have  been  paralleled  by 
the  public  school  system. 

The  reputation  of  the  German  school  system  as  an  efficient  instru- 
ment, devoted  to  an  imworthy  purpose,  has  already  so  impressed 
the  allied  nations  in  Europe  that  France  and  Great  Britain  have 
made  radical  changes  in  their  methods  of  promoting  public  educa- 
tion. This  reputation  has  made  a  similar  impression  upon  the  Uni- 
ted States.  During  the  early  stages  of  the  war  German  educational 
efficiency  was  probably  overestimated;  and  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  excitement  of  the  marshalling  of  all  the  forces  of  the  nation 
against  the  enemy,  it  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  public  press.  But 
as  the  business  of  making  war  becomes  more  settled  after  the  initial 
confusion  and  imcertainty  pass  away,  more  attention  will  be  devoted 
to  the  schools  of  Germany  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  comparisons  un- 
favorable to  American  schools  will  be  made.  If  the  imthinkable 
should  happen  and  Germany  should  emerge  victorious,  the  compar- 
isons would  be  bitterly  imfavorable  to  the  schools  of  this  nation; 
and  even  when  Germany  is  defeated  the  reputed  efficiency  of  her 
schools  will  remain  in  the  public  mind  as  one  of  the  outstanding  im- 
pressions of  the  war  and  will  be  remembered  when  judgment  is  being 
passed  upon  the  schools  of  the  United  States. 

The  effort  of  the  nation  to  save  money  and  resources  will  increase 
the  critical  attitude  of  the  public.  For  the  first  time  in  the  recent 
experience  of  many  observers,  economy  is  popular  and  wasting  and 
wasters  are  considered  to  be  public  enemies.  The  Liberty  Loans, 
wheatless  and  meatless  days,  fewer  lumps  of  sugar  in  the  matutinal 
cup  of  coffee,  the  saving  of  scraps  of  meat,  vegetables,  and  paper, 
and  the  rapidly  increasing  cost  of  all  the  necessities  of  life  will  all 
have  their  influence  in  causing  us  to  emerge  from  this  war  a  more 
thrifty  nation.  And  these  ideals  of  economy  in  modes  of  living  will 
imquestionably  be  carried  over  to  the  field  of  education  and  create 
a  demand  for  similar  economy  in  obtaining  educational  results  by 
the  most  effective  methods  of  instruction.  Indeed,  it  is  easily  pos- 
sible for  this  ideal,  when  re-enforced  by  economic  pressure,  to  demand 
serious  and  even  dangerous  retrenchment  in  taxation  for  the  support 
of  the  schools. 

Seriousness  of  purpose,  enlarged  ideas  of  public  and  private  ser- 
vice to  both  this  and  the  allied  nations,  a  study  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  life  and  democracy,  and  the  contemplation  of  the  beautiful 
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spectacle  of  the  supreme  sacrifice  made  by  the  young  manhood  of 
the  nation,  re-inforced  by  new  habits  of  thought  and  action  will  pro- 
duce a  spiritual  national  impulse  that  will  be  telt  for  a  generation. 
Even  to-day  in  the  classrooms  it  is  evident  in  the  attitude  of  the 
smallest  children.  That  the  aims  and  curriculums  of  the  school 
will  be  influenced  by  tliis  awakening  is  inevitable  and  even  methods 
of  instruction  may  seize  the  opportimity  to  raise  standards  and  speed 
up  activities  in  the  classroom. 

Finally,  today  the  public  has  impressed  upon  it  the  picture  of  a 
whole  nation  performing  innumerable  tasks  upon  the  basis  of  author- 
ity. Not  only  are  the  soldiers  in  the  army  learning  to  perform  allot- 
ted tasks  upon  the  mere  command  of  a  superior  officer  but  the  civil- 
ian in  his  home,  upon  the  request  of  the  food  controller,  omitting 
meat  or  wheat  or  light  and  accepting  restrictions  upon  the  amoimt 
of  coal  and  fats  and  sugar  that  may  be  purchased  for  family  use. 
Every  citizen  is  furnished  with  plentiful  examples  of  his  own  ac- 
quiescence to  military  discipline.  All  are,  of  course,  conscious  of  the 
OHnpelling  reasons  for  each  command  and  in  these  reasons  they 
acquiesce.  But  it  is  an  easy  step  from  their  own  reflective  ac- 
quiescence, to  their  demand  that  children  be  required  to  perform 
allotted  tasks  with  or  without  a  reason  being  perceived  by  them.  In 
other  words,  the  influence  of  the  war  will,  probably,  emphasize  the 
practice  of  assigning  tasks  in  the  school  rather  than  appealing  to  in- 
trinsic interest  as  a  necessary  prerequisite  for  action.  That  this 
emphasis  is  necessary  is  not  a  question  for  us  to  consider  here,  but 
that  it  will  be  felt  seems  almost  obvious.  The  generation  of  children 
now  in  school  or  soon  to  enter  will  probably  be  subjected  to  more 
exacting  conditions  than  were  their  older  brothers  and  sisters. 

In  brief,  when  the  era  of  peace  is  ushered  in,  the  schools  may  ex- 
pect to  deal  with  a  more  exacting  public  opinion.  This  public 
opinion  will  have  in  mind  some  striking  examples  of  great  efficiency 
and  of  glaring  deficiency  in  war  methods;  it  will  remember  the  re- 
puted efficiency  of  the  German  schools;  it  will  be  well  acquainted 
with  and  will  probably  approve  of  a  more  exacting  discipline;  it  will 
have  been  schooled  in  financial  economy  and  will  demand  the  elim- 
ination of  waste  in  methods  of  instruction;  and  for  many  years  to 
come  the  schools  will  be  fed  by  the  springs  from  which  the  present 
spiritual  forces  at  work  in  the  nation  flow.  But,  as  said  before, 
classroom  technique  is  so  remote  from  the  influences  of  national  feel- 
ing that  little  direct  influence  will  be  felt  and  important  re-adjust- 
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ments  will  not  come  as  a  matter  of  course  but  must  be  achieved  by 
the  effort  of  the  teaching  corps.  If  the  leaders  of  educational  prac- 
tice seize  this  opporttmity  when  the  national  situation  is  unusually 
favorable  the  schools  will  be  benefited;  but  if  advantage  is  not  taken 
of  the  opportunity  a  day  of  reckoning  will  shortly  come. 

The  occasion  demands  a  nation-wide  campaign  for  the  elimination 
of  wasteful  methods  of  instruction  and  the  substitution  of  more 
efficient  ones.  This  campaign  should  seek  for  active  co-operation 
from  superintendents  on  the  one  hand  and  from  teachers  on  the 
other.  Around  the  superintendent  will  center  most  of  the  criticism 
that  will  surely  come  from  the  increasingly  sceptical  public;  and 
imforttmately  the  superintendency  of  the  nation  has,  with  some 
notable  exceptions,  been  content  to  let  classroom  methods  drift. 
War  is  the  graveyard  of  martial  reputations,  but  the  coming  peace 
will  witness  the  interring  of  the  reputations  of  many  leaders  of  in- 
stitutions built  to  perfect  the  arts  of  peace.  However  worthy  a 
man  may  be  his  value  is-  not  acknowledged  if  he  does  not  meet  new 
situations  adequately.  New  times  demand  new  methods  and  old 
methods  must  be  scrapped. 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  nation  have  responded  effectively,  it  is 
believed,  to  the  campaign  for  the  conservation  of  food,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  fear  that  the  teachers  will  not  respond  to  a  similar  cam- 
paign for  economy  of  instruction.  If  a  campaign  for  the  elimination 
of  waste  of  time  in  drill  exercises  for  hi^er  standards  of  work  done 
by  pupils  and  for  a  few  other  important  objectives  were  inaugurated 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  enthusiasm  of  war  activities  great  good 
could  be  accomplished,  particularly  since  the  children  of  the  schools 
have  caught  the  enthusiasm  of  the  nation.  The  time  is  ripe  for  this 
campaign  and  the  task  is  not  so  difficult  as  many  that  are  already 
being  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  this,  systematic  efforts  to  improve  methods  should 
be  made  by  those  in  charge  of  the  schools.  In  particular  the  re- 
cently developed  bureaus  of  efficiency  should  be  expanded  in  scope 
and  increased  in  number.  Their  essential  function  being  the  de- 
tailing of  certain  persons  for  the  investigation  and  development  of 
methods  of  instruction,  they  are  the  most  likely  avenue  through 
which  improvement  of  technique  will  come.  Unfortunately,  again, 
the  whole  problem  of  standards  and  increase  of  efficiency,  as  at  pres- 
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ent  studied,  has  met  \vith  hostility  from  some  influential  superin- 
tendents and  with  indifference  from  the  great  majority  of  the  heads 
of  city  and  state  systems.  But  as  the  investigators  grow  in  wisdom 
and  loiowledge,  opposition  to  their  work  will  naturally  tend  to  disap- 
pear, and  must  rapidly  disappear,  if  the  increasing  criticism  of  the 
public  is  to  be  counteracted. 

To  meet  the  situation  which  we  are  confronting,  these  bureaus 
should  have  at  least  three  functions  in  connection  with  classroom 
technique. 

The  most  inunediate  duties  facing  such  a  bureau  are  an  analysis  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  teaching  of  each  subject  and  the 
collection  of  the  specifics  used  by  teachers  in  handling  them,  the 
weighing  of  these  specifics  by  empirical  judgment  as  a  temporary 
measure  and  by  scientific  testing  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the 
printing  of  the  best  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  teacher.  To  these 
could  be  added  subsequently  such  methods  as  later  are  discovered 
by  the  bureau  or  are  reported  by  the  teachers.  This  would  produce 
a  manual  in  ''educational  therapeutics"  after  the  fashion  of  the  many 
manuals  on  medical  therapeutics  in  which  are  listed  the  diseases  and 
all  the  approved  methods  of  treatment  for  each. 

The  bureau  may  also  be  the  agency  through  which  the  quantitative 
and  qualitative  objectives  of  school  effort  through  careftil  and  long 
continued  investigations  and  with  due  regard  to  the  complexity  of 
the  problem  may  be  ascertained. .  Unless  these  objectives  are  known 
progress  cannot  be  measured,  but  their  complexity  is  so  pronoimced 
that  we  must  guard  against  the  impatient  investigator  who  is  likely 
to  be  satisfied  with  superficial  standards  of  excellence  and  outcomes 
of  effort. 

In  addition  to  this  the  situation  demands  that  a  technique  for  the 
teaching  of  ideals  should  be  systematically  developed.  The  testi- 
mony of  European  observers  is  to  the  effect  that  Europe  is  imder- 
going  changes  so  fundamental  that  there  can  be  no  return  to  the 
status  ante  bellum  in  any  of  the  European  nations.  It  is  conceivable 
that  no  such  tremendous  changes  will  occur  in  American  social  life 
as  are  occurring  abroad,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  escape. 
New  ideals  will  have  to  be  assimilated  and  old  ideals  modified.  Up- 
on the  schools  will  rest  a  great  share  of  the  burden.  To  meet  this 
emergency  there  is  no  body  of  adequate  methods  collected  particu- 
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larly  dnce  methods  for  the  teaching  of  ideals  in  normal  times  are 
sadly  lacking. 

If  schoolmen  rise  to  the  demands  of  the  present  situation  and^sub- 
ject  the  procedure  of  the  schoolroom  to  the  same  constructive  criti- 
cism which  the  agencies  of  war  are  undergoing,  the  schools  will  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  approaching  situation  and 
will  vindicate  the  faith  in  their  efficiency  which  a  democracy  must 
have. 
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npHE  work  of  reconstruction  after  the  war  is  certain  to  lay  un- 
^  precedented  burdens  •  upon  the  educational  systems  of  all 
cotintries.  Indeed  one  may  safely  predict  that  education  will, 
within  the  decade  following  the  advent  of  peace,  imdergo  a  develop- 
ment far  beyond  anything  that  has  been  dreamed  of  in  the  past. 
England  and  France  have  long  since  begim  seriously  to  plan  for  the 
educational  future,  and  the  projects  that  have  already  been  favorably 
considered  in  both  of  these  coimtries  contemplate  immediate  de- 
velopments on  a  scale  that  even  rich  and  democratic  America  would 
deem  almost  Utopian.  Our  own  remoteness  from  the  scene  of  the 
great  struggle  seems'so  far  to  have  prevented  ourpeople  from  seeing 
with  equal  clearness  that  the  only  way  out  of  the  desperate  condition 
in  which  the  world  now  finds  itself  is  a  way  that  education  alone  can 
provide. 

Our  failure  to  consider  the  paramount  problems  of  the  proximate 
educational  future  is  the  more  imfortunate  in  view  of  the  primary 
responsibilities  which  our  own  public-school  system  will  be  called  up- 
on to  discharge.  It  goes  without  sa3ang  that,  in  many  ways,  this 
coimtry  must  assxmie  the  leadership  in  the  new  world  order.  What 
might  have  been  educationally  sufficient  for  us  while  we  occupied  a 
segregated  position,  concerned  chiefly  with  our  own  welfare  and  pro- 
gress, will  no  longer  be  sufficient.  If  democracy  is  to  establish  itself 
permanently  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  world  government,  the 
richest  and  the  strongest  of  the  great  democracies  must  show  the  way. 
And  if  miiversal  education  lies  at  the  foimdation  of  effective  dem- 
ocracy, our  public  schools  have  much  more  than  a  local  significance, 
much  more  than  a  state  significance,  much  more,  even,  than  a  national 
significance.  They  must  be  both  a  model  to  other  peoples  who  will 
inevitably  look  to  us  for  such  a  model,  and  they  must  be  in  themselves 
a  competent  agency  for  insuring  the  highest  possible  level  of  trained 
and  informed  intelligence  among  the  people  whose  collective  judg- 
ment will  inevitably  have  so  much  weight  in  deciding  the  great  prob- 
lems of  the  future. 
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At  a  time  like  this  it  is  imperative  that  our  first  concern  should  be 
with  fundamentals.  The  controllable  factors  in  education  reduce 
in  the  last  analysis  to  two, — the  teacher  and  the  educative  materials 
which  he  employs, — ^the  teacher  on  the  one  hand  and  the  program  of 
studies  on  the  other  hand.  The  development  of  American  educa- 
tion to  meet  its  new  responsibilities  must  involve  radical  improve- 
ments in  both  of  these  factors. 

Of  the  two,  the  present  situation  in  respect  to  the  teaching  popu- 
lation offers  the  more  favorable  opporttmities  for  immediate  action. 
The  situation  may  be  summed  up  briefly  in  the  following  statements: 

1.  Throughout  the  coimtry,  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  are  notoriously  imderpaid. 

2.  The  rewards  and  sanctions  other  than  financial  which  mi^t 
compensate  in  some  measure  for  a  low  salary-schedule,  are  practic- 
ally non-existent.  Usually  successful  teaching  as  such  brings  no 
imusual  distinction.  Transfer  from  a  teaching  position  to  a  super- 
visory or  administrative  position  is  looked  upon  as  the  most  signi- 
ficant type  of  promotion  in  the  public  school  service.  Transfers  from 
rural  schools  to  graded  schools,  from  lower  and  especially  inter- 
mediate grades  to  upper  grades,  and  from  elementary  schools  to 
high  schools,  are  also  looked  upon  as  promotions,  although  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  in  each  of  these  cases,  the  transfer  is  to  a  tjrpe 
of  work  less  arduous,  less  intricate,  and  less  exacting  than  the  work 
from  which  the  "promotion"  has  been  made. 

3.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  have  been  adequately  trained  for  their  responsibil- 
ities. "The  United  States  does  less  to  train  its  teachers  than  any 
other  great  civilized  nation."*  Teaching  is  an  occupation  that  can 
be  easily  entered,  and  yet,  even  with  the  low  standards  of  certifica- 
tion that  prevail,  there  was  an  acute  shortage  in  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  in  many  sections  of  the  country  even  before  the 
war — so  meagre  are  the  material  rewards  of  the  service  and  so  cir- 
cumscribed are  its  opportimities  for  recognition. 

4.  The  institutions  that  have  been  established  for  the  training  of 
teachers, — the  normal  schools, — are  among  the  least  respected  and 
the  most  penuriously  supported  of  professional  schools.  Their  fac- 
ulties are  imderpaid  and  overworked.  In  many  cases,  their  entrance 
requirements  permit  the  admission  of  students  who  have  no  other 
basis  for  professional  study  than  an  elementary  education  often 

♦Judd  and  Parker,  in  Bulletin  No.  12,  1916,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 
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gained  under  the  most  disadvantageous  conditions.  Where  the 
normal  schools  are  able  to  demand  secondary  education  as  a  basis, 
they  are  almost  invariably  compelled  by  the  unattractive  rewards  of 
the  service  for  which  they  prepare  to  limit  their  curricula  to  a  max- 
imum of  two  years.  And  even  in  the  rare  cases  where  the  financial 
rewards  of  the  service  would  warrant  the  student  in  spending  a  longer 
time  in  preparing  himself  to  meet  its  responsibilities,  the  relatively 
low  standards  of  certification  effectually  preclude  the  normal  schools 
from  extending  their  residence-requirements. 

It  is  clear  that,  imless  steps  are  taken  to  remedy  these  conditions, 
any  constructive  program  designed  to  meet  the  heavy  educational 
responsibilities  which  this  country  must  soon  bear,  will  be  abortive. 
At  basis  the  efficiency  of  the  school  depends  upon  the  teacher. 
What  goes  into  or  goes  out  of  the  program  of  studies  will  make  but 
little  difference  if  the  teacher  is  unequal  to  his  task.  Nor  can  plans 
of  reorganization  or  regrouping  solve  the  problem  independently 
of  this  factor.  Even  the  efficiency  of  the  most  expert  supervision 
varies  directly  with  the  quality  and  equipment  of  the  teachers  who 
are  supervised. 

It  may  be  too  eaily  as  yet  to  predict  the  changes  in  the  program 
of  studies  that  the  new  order  will  demand,  but  it  is  not  too  early  to 
latmch  a  thoroughgoing  campaign  for  the  improvement  of  the  teach- 
ing population.  The  objectives  of  that  campaign  may  be  stated  as 
follows: 

1.  The  elevation  of  teaching  as  such  to  a  point  where  it  will  pro- 
vide the  opportimities,  sanctions,  and  rewards  of  a  real  career, — 
to  a  point  where  the  teacher  will  not  be  forced  to  look  beyond  the 
activities  of  teaching  itself  for  a  chance  to  earn  a  wage  comparable 
with  what  men  and  women  of  equal  ability  earn  in  other  professional 
callings,  or  for  a  chance  to  gain  that  form  of  social  approval  and  rec- 
ognition for  services  well  rendered  which  most  men  and  women  of 
spirit  and  ambition  deeply  crave. 

2.  The  elevation  of  elementary  teaching,  especially,  to  the  point 
where  its  rewards  and  recognitions  will  be  equal  to  those  accorded  to 
teaching  on  the  secondary  level,  to  the  end  that  the  basic  work  of 
education,  so  intrinsically  difficult  and  yet  so  vital  to  democracy, 
may  not  be  handicapped  as  it  is  today. 

3.  The  placing  of  the  normal  schools  upon  a  strictly  collegiate 
basis  by  limiting  admission  to  those  who  have  a  foundation  of  general 
and  liberal  education  represented  by  at  least  four  years  of  secondary 
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schooling;  the  reorganization  of  normal-school  curricula  immediately 
upon  a  three-year  and  soon  upon  a  four-year  basis;  the  specializa- 
tion of  normal  school  curricula  to  the  end  that  each  child  may  have 
a  teacher  who  has  been  especially  and  thoroughly  prepared  to  meet 
the  problems  presented  by  his  particular  level  of  development  and 
degree  of  attainment;  a  parallel  liberalizing  of  normal-school  cur- 
ricula to  the  end  that  each  teacher  may  be  not  only  expertly  proficient 
in  a  certain  type  of  teaching,  but  intelligent  as  to  educational  aims 
and  relationships  and  competent  to  evaluate  proposals  for  education- 
al progress;  the  much  more  generous  support  of  the  normal  schools 
to  the  end  that  their  facilities  may  be  enlarged  and  their  faculties 
better  paid  and  provided  with  time  for  constructive  work;  the  selection 
of  normal  school  entrants  upon  a  merit  basis,  and,  if  necessary,  the 
payment  to  them  of  a  stipend  to  defray  the  e3cpenses  of  their  train- 
ing. 

A  program  aimed  at  these  objectives  will  not  be  easy  to  carry 
through,  and  yet  it  is  no  more  ambitious  than  are  the  educational 
programs  that  have  been  favorably  received  in  England  and  France. 
The  chief  obstacles  in  its  path  are  not  economic;  the  expenditures 
which  would  be  involved  in  supplying  an  adequate  staff  of  thorough- 
ly trained  teachers  for  our  public  schools  are  but  a  fraction  of  what 
iJiis  cotmtry  is  raising  by  taxation  to  prosecute  the  war.  With  the 
war  won,  the  expenditure  of  this  fraction  upon  educational  develop- 
ment will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  consolidate  the  great  ad- 
vances which  our  army  and  navy  will  have  gained.  The  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  this  program,  then,  are  not  economic,  but  social. 
Our  people  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  education  in  terms 
of  little  things  rather  than  in  terms  of  big  things.  Our  big  con- 
ceptions have  been  in  business,  in  industry,  in  great  commerical 
enterprises.  Other  things  have  seemed  small  in  comparison,  and 
we  have  been  prone  to  treat  them  in  a  small  way.  But  of  all  the 
changes  that  the  war  has  already  brought  about,  the  change  in  public 
sentiment  is  the  most  significant.  If  there  is  an  old  prejudice  that 
ought  to  die,  now  is  the  appointed  time  to  kill  it:  and  certainly  no 
prejudice  is  more  dangerous  to  the  future  of  our  country — and,  by 
the  same  token,  to  the  future  of  the  world, — than  that  which  denies 
to  the  children  of  each  generation  the  most  expert  and  enlightened 
teaching  that  selection,  training,  and  attractive  rewards  can  procure. 
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THE  JOURNAL  IN  191 8 

TOURING  its  first  three  years,  Educational  Administration 
AND  Supervision  was  personally  directed  by  Charles  Hughes 
Johnston  as  Managing  Editor.  The  unhappy  death  of  Dr.  Johnston, 
last  September,  left  the  Journal  without  anactiveeditorial  head.  The 
publisher  was  in  charge  of  the  remaining  issues  of  1917,  holding  them 
dose  to  plans  which  Dr.  Johnston  had  made  prior  to  his  death.  In 
the  meantime  a  move  was  made  to  reorganize  the  Editorial  Board 
with  a  view  to  having  it  assume  control  of  the  Magazine  beginning 
with  the  January,  1918,  issue.  This  Board  is  composed  of  W.  C. 
Bagley,  W.  W.  Charters,  L.  D.  Coffman,  Alexander  Inglis,  David 
Snedden,  and  G.  D.  Strayer.  While  the  Editorial  Board  represents 
every  phase  of  educational  endeavor  in  which  readers  of  the  Jour- 
nal are  vitally  interested,  there  is  no  intention  to  confine  any  editor's 
supervision  to  materials  in  that  particular  field  of  education  in  which 
he  happens  to  be  most  interested.  The  Journal  will  be  conducted 
without  one  member  of  the  Board  being  designated  as  chief  editor. 
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and  the  material  presented  will  represent  acceptances  by  any  member 
of  the  Editorial  Board.  In  subsequent  issues  the  various  depart- 
ments will  be  resumed.  An  editorial  section  contributed  by  the 
editors;  a  department  for  commimications'  and  brief  discussions; 
and  a  Book  Review  section  in  which,  signed  critical  notices  of 
important  educational  books  will  be  included. 

The  publisher  is  responsible  for  the  present  issue  being  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  timely  subject  of  Education  and  the  War  by 
the  various  members  of  the  Editorial  Board,  and  is  proud  to  assume 
this  responsibility.  H.  E.  B. 

Forthcoming  Articles 
Among  the  articles  to  appear  in  early  issues  of  Educational 
Administration  and  Sxh^ervision  will  be  the  following:  Curricular 
Problems  of  Degree  Granting  Normal  Schools  or  Teachers'  Colleges, 
by  H.  G.  Hull.  The  Best  Method  of  Selecting  Text  Books,  by  Cyrus 
D.  Mead.  Socializing  the  School,  by  H.  B.  Wilson.  Reliability  of 
Grading  by  The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  by  Alexander 
Inglis.  Subjects  Pursued  by  Winners  of  the  "Af "  in  All  Sports  at  the 
University  of  Michigan,  by  Calvin  O.  Davis  and  J.  F.  Pobanz.  The 
Teaching  of  Educational  Theory  in  College  and  University  Depart- 
ments of  Education,  by  Frederick  E.  Bolton.  The  Night  School  Melt- 
ing Pot,  by  F.  E.  Lurton. 
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(All  books  and  other  material  sent  for  review  will  be  acknowledged  in  this  section  and  a  brief  de- 
scription ot  some  items  will  be  included  in  such  notioe.  Mention  in  this  section  does  not  preclude 
wonn  from  extended  critical  notice  later  in  the  department  of  Book  Reviews.) 

Thomas  Alexander.  The  Prussian  Elementary  Schools.  (571  pages,  $1.25.) 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  A  study  of  the  Prussian  elementary  schools 
made  during  the  year  and  a  half  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War.  "In 
setting  forth  the  facts  there  has  b^sn  little  attempt  to  draw  conclusions.  .  .  . 
There  are  many  excellent  features  of  the  Prussian  school  system;  there  are  many 
things  which  we  would  do  well  to  study  carefully.  The  Prussian  king's  conception 
of  education  for  the  lower  classes,  however,  is  directly  opposed  to  everything 
American." 

James  Turkey  Allen.  The  First  Year  of  Greek.  (375  pages,  $1.30.)  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  "The  plan  of  this  book  is  simple.  It  consists  of 
two  parts  followed  by  a  vocabulary.  Part  I  contains  lessons  and  exercises;  Part  II, 
a  grammar." 

Meta  L.  Anderson.  Education  of  Defectives  in  the  Public  Schools.  (104  pages, 
75  cents.)  Yonkers:  The  World  Book  Company.  This  work  does  not  theorize 
about  defective  children,  but  presents  the  views  of  an  experienced  teacher  of  special 
classes  concerning  the  course  to  follow  in  teaching  defective  pupils. 

Charles  P.  Alvord  and  Eugene  G.  Hughey.  Practical  Spelling  Lessons:  Book 
Two.  (144  pages,  32  cents.)  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  In  the  grad- 
ing of  the  words  the  language  development  of  average  pupils  has  been  used  by  the 
authors  as  their  guide.  The  list  is  based  upon  a  study  of  the  investigations  of  Dr. 
Ayres  and  others  of  the  problem  of  teaching  spelling. 

Walter  Scott  Athearn.  Religious  Education  and  American  Democracy.  (394 
pages,  $1.50.)  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press.  The  book  presents  a  scheme  for  a 
system  of  schools  which  the  author  believes  the  church  must  build  if  the  intelligence 
of  the  people  is  to  be  coupled  with  godliness. 

Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.  Stories  For  Any  Day.  (163  pages,  $1.00.)  Boston: 
The  Pilgrim  Press.  The  stories  included  in  this  collection  are  based  upon  true  in- 
cidents. They  have  the  quality  of  brevity  which  makes  them  readily  available  for 
reading  aloud  or  telling. 

Emma  Miller  Bolenius.  Every  Day  Composition.  (340  pages,  illus.)  New 
York:  American  Book  Company.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  improve  the  speech 
and  the  writing  of  the  pupils,  to  develop  their  ability  to  think  dearly,  and  to  give 
them  standards  of  appreciation  and  criticism.  Constant  stress  laid  on  habits  of 
thinking  and  of  organization  of  material  is  regarded  by  the  author  as  the  most  prom- 
ising means  of  making  pupils  resourceful  and  self-reliant. 

George  Willis  Botsford  and  Jay  Barrett  Botsford.  A  Brief  History  of  the 
World.  (518  pages,  illus.,  $1.50.)  New  York:  Jhe  Macmillan  Company.  This 
text  is  intended  to  provide  a  course  of  study  for  schools  which  give  but  one  year  to 
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European  history  or  for  teachers  who  desire  a  general  survey  as  a  basis  for  more  de- 
tailed work.    Stress  is  laid  throughout  on  social  and  economic  conditions. 

John  M.  Brewer.  The  Vocational-Guidance  Movement,  (333  pages,  $1.25.) 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  "Vocational  guidance  must  be  considered 
as  different  from  vocational  education;  the  latter  is  concerned  with  but  one  of  the 
steps  in  adequate  guidance,  but  its  advocates  have  too  often  neglected  the  other 
steps  in  the  complete  series.  This  complete  series,  so  far  as  the  individual  is  con- 
cerned, may  be  stated  as  foUows:  (1)  Laying  a  broad  foundation  of  useful  exper- 
iences; (2)  Studying  occupational  opportimities;  (3)  Choosing  an  occupation;  (4) 
Preparing  for  the  occupation;  (5)  Entering  upon  work;  (6)  Securing  promotions 
and  making  readjustments. 

Marion  F.  Bridie.  An  Introduction  to  Special  School  Work,  (238  pages,  $1.10.) 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  There  are  many  young  teachers  opening  new 
schools  and  taking  charge  of  classes  who  will  need  several  years'  experience  before 
they  can  hope  to  know  the  defective  child  sufficiently  well  to  have  any  strong  con- 
victions with  regard  to  his  training.  There  are  at  present  many  who  have  under- 
taken this  arduous  task  with  hardly  any  preparation  for  it;  even  now  the  number  of 
those  who  have  taken  a  special  course  of  training  for  Special  Work  is  an  almost 
negligible  percentage.  This  book  is  designed  for  the  workers  who  have  gone  into 
this  field — prepared,  partially  training,  or  else  totally  ignorant  of  the  work — and  it 
aims  mainly  to  be  suggestive  to  those  who  can  develop  the  ideas  put  forward  as  their 
experiences  and  observations  acctmiulate. 

William  Herbert  Carruth.  Verse  Writing,  (123  pages,  80  cents.)  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  A  handbook  on  versification  for  college  classes 
and  for  private  guidance. 

Charles  Redway  Dryer.  Elementary  Economic  Geography.  (415  pages,  illus., 
$1.28.)  New  York:  American  Book  Company.  In  this  book  the  facts  and  principles 
of  industry  and  commerce  are  organized  upon  a  geographic  basis.  The  limits  im- 
plied in  the  term  oonmierdal  geography  are  expanded  into  the  broader  and  more 
significant  conception  of  economic  geography,  "or  a  study  of  the  ways  in  which  dif- 
ferent peoples  in  different  regions  get  a  living." 

English  Composition.  For  Use  in  Public  Schools.  (158  pages.)  Detroit,  Mich.: 
Board  of  Education.  The  composition  found  in  this  pamphlet  represents  accurately 
the  work  going  on  in  the  Detroit  elementary  schools  from  the  third  to  the  eighth 
grade,  inclusive. 

Delos  Fall.  Science  for  Beginners.  (382  pages,  illus.)  Yonkers:  World  Book 
Company.  A  first  book  in  general  science  designed  for  intermediate  schools  and  the 
junior  high  school 

Harold  Waldstein  Foght.  The  Rural  Teacher  and  His  Work.  (359  pages, 
$1.40.)  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  This  book  is  offered  as  a  compan- 
ion to  the  same  author's  The  American  Rural  School.  The  book  addresses  itself  to 
the  great  army  of  rural  school  teachers,  superintendents,  and  officials  of  rural  school 
systems. 

Thomas  Walton  Galloway.  The  Use  of  Motives  in  Teaching  Morals  and  Re- 
ligion.   (187  pages,  $1.25.)    Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
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John  M.  Gregory.  Tke  Seven  Laws  cf  Teaching.  (129  pages,  75  cents.)  Bos- 
ton: The  Pilgrim  Press.  The  several  chapters  making  up  the  text  cover:  The  law 
of  teaching,  the  law  of  the  teacher,  the  law  of  the  learner,  the  law  of  the  language 
the  law  of  the  lesson,  the  law  of  the  teaching  process,  and  law  of  the  learning  process 
and  the  law  of  review  and  application. 

Samuel  Hamilton.  Hamilton's  Standard  Arithmetics.  (Book  One.  256,  xvi 
pages.)  (Book  Two.  3(X),  3cx  pages.)  (Book  Three.  374,  xxii  pages.)  New  York: 
American  Book  Company.  The  aims  of  Hamilton's  Standard  Arithmetics  are:  first 
to  give  the  pupils  such  training  as  will  lead  to  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  num- 
bers; second,  to  develop  their  power  of  mathematical  reasoning;  third,  to  appeal  to 
the  interes  s  of  the  children  by  presenting  the  problems  in  settings  connected  with 
their  everyday  experiences.  This  series  consists  of  three  books.  Book  One  is  in- 
tended  to  cover  the  work  of  the  first  four  years.  The  suggestions  to  Teachers  give 
advice  on  those  phases  of  number  work  which  may  be  taught  incidentally  in  the  first 
year  in  connection  with  other  subjects.  Book  Two  is  intended  to  cover  the  work  of 
the  fifth  and  sixth  grades;  Book  Three  is  designed  for  use  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
years. 

Ada  Van  Stone  Harris  and  Lillian  McLean  Waldo.  Number  Games  for 
Primary  Grades.  (118  pages,  illus.)  Chicago:  Beckley-Cardy  Co.  A  book  de- 
signed to  create  an  active  interest  in  numbers  and  to  make  the  child  skillful  in  apply- 
ing it  directly  and  naturally  through  the  "make-believe"  element  and  the  idea  of 
fiiendly  contest. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart.  New  American  History.  (650,  liii  pages,  illus.)  New 
York:  American  Book  Company.  Professor  Hart  has  produced  a  text  that  is  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  requirements  of  teachers  who  would  conduct  their  history  courses 
along  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction.  He  has  apparent  y  kept  the  teach- 
er's requirements  constantly  in  mind  through  ut  the  production  of  the  text,  and 
while  the  book  is  as  interesting  and  as  illuminating  as  other  works  by  the  same 
authcM*,  not  the  least  commendable  feature  is  the  mechanical  form  that  he  has  em- 
ployed as  his  pattern.  The  text  is  designed  to  be  read  and  studied  by  the  pupils; 
but  ample  provision  is  made  for  supplementing  and  strengthening  the  text  by  con- 
stant reference  to  other  works,  which  the  student  is  encouraged  to  consult, 
and  also  by  the  devices  employed  by  the  author  in  connecting  the  various 
elements  of  his  text  into  a  complete  narrative  so  that  the  student  will  constantly 
have  in  mind  the  connection  of  any  one  incident  with  other  events. 

Cheesman  a.  Herrick.  History  of  Commerce  and  Industry.  (562  pages,  illus., 
$1.60.)  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  This  book  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
author's  eleven  years'  experience  in  teaching  history  to  commercial  classes  at  the 
Philadelphia  Central  High  School.  The  author's  aim  has  been  to  present  the  essen- 
tials of  history  from  the  commercial  and  industrial  point  of  view.  The  purpose  has 
been  to  furnish  the  history  of  a  great  movement  or  tendency  rather  than  the  history 
of  nations.   The  interest  of  the  reader  is  centered  throughout  on  commercial  history. 

Frederick  Houghton.  Fir^  Lessons  in  English  for  Foreigners  in  Evening  Schools. 
(150  pages,  illus.,  40  cents.)  Second  Book  In  English  for  Foreigners  in  Evening 
Schools.    (180  pages,  illus.,  52  cents.)    New  York:  American  Book  Company. 
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Edwin  A.  Kirkpatrick.  Fundamentals  of  Child  Study.  (380  pages,  $1.30.) 
New  York:  The  Maonillan  Company.  This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  work  that 
originally  appeared  thirteen  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  extensively  used  as  a 
text  book  since. 

Daniel  Wolfx)RD  La  Rue.  The  Science  and  the  Art  of  Teaching,  (336  pages, 
illus.)  New  York:  American  Book  Company.  For  some  years  the  substance  of 
this  book  has  been  used  by  the  author  to  introduce  students  to  the  work  of  teaching. 
Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  teaching  is  becoming  an  efficient  art,  because  we 
are  learning  to  base  it  on  scientific  certainty,  on  the  results  of  schoolroom  experi- 
ment.   Stress  is  also  laid  on  the  necessity  of  adapting  the  lesson  to  the  learner. 

Charles  T.  Loram.  The  Education  of  the  South  African  Native.  (340  pages, 
$2.00.)  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  In  this  work  the  author  estimates 
broadly  the  effects  of  race  contact  on  educational  progress  in  South  Africa;  he  ex- 
amines critically  the  efforts  already  made  by  the  Europeans  to  educate  the  natives; 
and  he  presents  a  scheme  of  education  that,  according  to  his  views,  holds  out  the 
largest  promise  of  success  in  the  task  confronting  Europe  in  the  matter  of  aiding  the 
educational  progress  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa. 

T.  Lyttleton  Lyon.  Soils  and  Fertilizers.  (255  pages,  illus.,  $1.10.)  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Cyrus  D.  Mead.  An  Experiment  in  the  Fundamentals,  (xiv,  54  pages,  60  cents.) 
Yonkers:  World  Book  Company.  A  report  of  the  results  of  tests  made  with  Thomp- 
son's Minimum  Essentials  and  the  Courtis  Practice  Tests  in  the  Cmcinnati  Public 
Schools. 

C.N.Millard.  A  Parent's  Job.  (227  pages,  $1.10.)  Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
A  plea  for  the  intelligent  co-operation  of  parents  with  teachers  in  t)ie  child's  school 
life. 

L.  Sinagnan.  a  Foundation  Course  in  Spanish.  (278  pages,  $1.00.)  New  JYork : 
The  Macmillan  Company.  The  author  aims  to  adapt  the  study  of  the  essentials  of 
Spanish  to  the  ability  of  the  average  b^^inner,  and  more  particularly  to  the  assimila- 
tive powers  of  a  large  nimiber  of  pupils  who  take  up  the  study  of  a  foreign  language 
for  the  first  time. 

Joseph  C.  Sindelar.  Nixie  Bunny  in  Faraway-Lands.  (160  pages,  illus.) 
Chicago:  Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

Ada  M.  Skinner  and  Frances  Gillespy  Wickes.  A  Child's  Own  Book  of  Verse. 
Three  Volumes.  (Book  One.  100  pages,  illus.,  40  cents.)  (Book  Two.  138  pages, 
illus.,  45  cents.)  (Book  Three.  130  pages,  illus.,  50  cents.)  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

Laura  Rountree  Smith  and  Others.  New  Common  School  Song  Book.  (174 
pages.)    Chicago:  Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

Walter  Robinson  Smith.  An  Introduction  to  Educational  Sociology.  (412 
pages,  $1.75.)  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  The  author  discusses  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  new  science  of  sociology  and  touches  on  virgin  ground 
in  his  suggestions  concerning  the  application  of  these  principles  to  education.    In 
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laying  the  sociological  foundations,  he  considers  the  relation  of  sociology  to  educa- 
tion, the  individual  and  the  social  group,  social  organization,  the  primary  social 
group,  evolution  of  the  modem  school,  etc.  In  part  two  he  offers  his  program  for 
educational  applications,  touching  on  such  problems  as  social  factors  in  school  ad- 
ministration, the  socialization  of  discipline,  the  socialization  of  the  program  of  studies, 
vocational  aspects  of  a  socialized  education,  etc. 

Gertrude  van  IXjtn  Southworth  and  Paul  Mayo  Paine.  Bugle  Calls  of 
Liberty,    (179  pages,  illus.)    Syracuse:  Iroquois  Publishing  Co. 

Augustus  O.  Thomas.  Rural  Aritftmetic.  (288  pages,  illus.,  68  cents.)  New 
York:  American  Book  Co.  This  book  may  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  text,  either  in 
grammar  schools  or  in  high  schools,  at  any  time  after  the  fundamental  processes  are 
developed. 

John  C.  Weigel,  Editor.  Das  Edle  Blut,  By  Erbst  von  Wildenbruch.  (145 
pages,  frontispiece,  40  cents.)    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
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ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 


The  Best  Method  of  Selecting  Text-Books 
Cyrus  D.  Mead 

University  of  Cincinnati 

TN  anticipation  of  the  expiration  of  the  five  year  contract  period 
for  texts  in  the  Cincinnati  public  schools,  Superintendent 
Randall  J.  Condon  submitted  a  plan  to  the  Board  of  Education  in 
April  1915  for  the  selection  of  texts.  The  main  thesis  of  this  plan 
was  that  merit  should  be  the  chief  factor  in  determining  what  texts 
should  be  adopted.  This  was  in  accordance  with  the  well  known 
Cincinnati  plan  for  the  selection  of  teachers.  It  was  further  sug- 
gested that  the  teachers  themselves  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  choice  of  books.  This  recommenda- 
tion is  clearly  set  forth  in  Dr.  Condon's  statement  to  the  Board: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that,  in  accordance  with  Section  7713  of  the  Ohio  General 
Code,  text-books  must  be  adopted  between  February  1  and  August  1,  1916,  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  I  recommend: 

That  the  Superintendent  be  authorized  to  appoint  representative  committees  of 
teachers  and  principals  who  shall  carefully  consider  the  entire  course  of  study;  ex- 
amine the  text-books  now  in  use;  compare  them  with  others  published  on  the  same 
subjects;  and  recommend  to  the  Superintendent,  not  later  than  May  1, 1916,  a  com- 
plete list  ol  books  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  several  committees,  are  most  meri- 
torious and  will  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  schools. 

That  the  Superintendent  shall  thereafter  carefully  consider  the  reports  and  recom- 
mendations, and  shall  report  to  the  Board  of  Education,  not  later  than  July  1,  1916, 
such  a  complete  list  of  text-books  for  adoption  for  a  period  of  five  years;  that  he  shall 
state  in  his  report  whether  the  books  so  recommended  by  him  here  have  been  approv- 
ed by  the  committees  of  teachers  and  principals  having  the  same  imder  considera- 
tion, and  in  any  case  where  his  recommendation  does  not  agree  with  that  of  the 
committee,  that  he  shall  give  his  reasons  for  such  difference  of  opinion;  but  that  no 
book  shall  be  recommended  to  the  Board  which  has  not  first  been  considered  by 
the  committee. 

I  believe  this  should  be  the  established  order  for  the  adoption  of  ail  books:  First, 
that  the  books  to  be  used  in  any  department  or  subject  should  have  the  careful  con- 
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sideration  of  the  teachers  directly  concerned  with  such  use;  that  this  examination 
should  be  deliberately  made,  taking  into  accoimt  all  desirable  books  which  may  be 
available;  that  the  conclusions  reached  should  be  transmitted  to  the  Superintendent 
in  the  form  of  a  written  report,  either  as  the  unanimous  or  as  a  majority  and  minority 
report  of  the  teachers  who  have  considered  the  matter. 

Second,  that  the  Superintendent  should  carefully  consider  these  recommendations, 
transmitting  the  same  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  stating  in  writing  whether  he 
agrees  or  disagrees,  and  if  the  latter,  why. 

Third,  that,  as  required  by  statute,  the  Board  should  make  the  formal  adoption. 
No  book  should  be  adopted,  however,  that  has  not  been  considered  by  both  the  teach- 
ers and  the  Superintendent;  and  no  book  should  be  recommended  by  the  Superin- 
tendent that  has  not  had  the  consideration  of  the  teachers. 

In  the  selection  of  text-books,  as  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  question  to 
be  answered  is  the  question  of  merit.  I  believe  the  method  of  selection  which  I 
have  proposed  is  well  calculated  to  determine  that  question.  It  recognizes  the  right 
of  teachers  to  say  what  books  they  would  like  to  have  with  which  to  do  their  work; 
it  corrects  the  individual  point  of  view  by  having  a  representative  committee  pass 
upon  the  subject;  it  gives  the  Superintendent  the  right  to  review  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  approval  or  disapproval;  it  gives  the  Board  of  Education  the  right  to 
review  the  recommendations  of  both  teachers  and  the  Superintendent.  The  Super- 
intendent may  not  agree  with  the  recommendations  of  the  teachers;  the  Board  may 
disagree  with  the  recommendations  of  both;  but  neither  the  Superintendent  nor  the 
Board  should  act  until  the  subject  has  first  been  considered  by  the  teachers. 

Accordingly,  in  order  to  start  the  work  and  to  obtain  from  the 
teaching  force  such  expression  of  opinion  on  elementary  te3rts  (a 
similar  plan  was  also  followed  for  recommendations  in  the  second- 
ary field),  the  Superintendent  appointed  three  groups  of  committees 
for  each  of  three  combinations  of  grades  in  each  of  the  elementary 
subjects.  Taking  the  ^subject  of  arithmetic,  for  example,  three 
groups  of  five  teachers  each  were  appointed  which  would  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  city.  These  groups  were  lettered  A,  B,  or  C  and 
were  for,  say,  grades  one  to  three  inclusive.  Similar  groups  were 
appointed  for  grades  four  and  five,  as  well  as  three  separate  groups 
for  grades  six  to  eight. 

Over  these  sub-committees  was  a  General  Committee  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  Superintendent.  This  committee  consisted  of  six 
elementary  school  principals  and  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
Elementary  Education  of  the  College  for  Teachers  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  The  General  Committee  had  given  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  relative  merits  of  texts  for  a  year  before  the  sub-com- 
mittees began  work. 

The  following  statement  was  sent  to  the  chairman  of  each  sub- 
group. A  sample  of  the  form  submitted  to  the  committee  on  which 
to  record  the  findings  is  also  attached: 
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**To  the  Chairman  of  Committees  on  Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books- 

"I  am  transmitting  to  the  Committees  on  Course  of  Study  and  Text  Books  the 
accompanying  material  from  the  General  Committee  on  Text  Books,  with  a  request 
that  you  bring  the  same  to  the  attention  of  your  Committee  for  their  early  consider- 
ation; and  that  you  report  upon  the  blanks  which  are  submitted  for  that  purpose, 
not  later  than  March  I5th,  to  Mr.  John  S.  Hauer,  Principal,  6th  District  School, 
Chairman  of  the  General  Committee  on  Text  Books. 

"You  will  note  that  the  Committee  presents  a  list  of  all  books  which  have  been 
submitted  for  their  consideration.  They  ask  you  to  examine  these  books,  and  any 
others  which  have  been  brought  to  your  attention,  select  what  seem  to  your  Com- 
mittee the  best  five,  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  of  their  respective  merits.  You 
will  carefully  compare  these  five  new  texts  with  the  text  now  in  use  and  will  assign 
the  present  text  a  position  from  I  to  6  to  which,  in  the  judgment  of  your  Committee, 
it  is  entitled  in  comparison  with  the  other  five. 

"The  General  Committee  have  formulated  the  accompanying  outlines  of  points 
or  topics  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  judging  the  respective  merits  of  different 
texts.  They  do  not  intend  to  restrict  in  any  way  the  sub-committees  or  to  limit 
the  free  expression  of  their  views.  These  outlines  are,  however,  submitted  with  the 
hope  that  the  Committees  may  find  them  of  some  assistance  in  their  deliberations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Randall  J.  Condon. 

Superintendent. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  EXAMINATION  OF  TEXT-BOOKS 


Group Subject . 

Grade Date. .. 


Texts  Examined 


Title  Author  Publisher 


Best  Five  of  the  New  Texts  Examined  and  the  Text  Now  in  Use  Arranged 

IN  THE  Order  of  Merit 

Order  of  Merit  Title  Author  Publisher 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Have  all  members  of  the  Committee  taken  part  in  the  above  listing?     

If  not,  how  many?     How  many  favor  No.  I  for  first  place?     
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If  not  unanimous,  which  other  texts  are  preferred  for  first  place,  and  how  many 
are  in  favor  of  each?     


How  many  agree  to  the  position  assigned  to  the  present  text  in  comparison  with 
the  others  examined?     

If  not  unanimous  in  this  respect,  how  many  favor  some  other  position  and  what? 


Detailed  reasons  why  the  Conmiittee  favor 

text  in for  first  place  on  the  list. 


Signed: 

Chairman. 


The  following  standards  or  points  which  accompanied  the  above , 
statement  and  form  were  purely  suggestive  and  not  given  with  any 
view  of  restricting  the  judgments  of  the  various  Committees.  The 
General  Committee  felt  however  that  these  points  reflected  the 
views  of  the  most  modem  method  and  text  book  writers  and  courses 
of  study,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  our  leading  educational  theorists. 
Some  of  the  members  of  this  General  Committee  thought,  in  fact, 
that  these  points  should  be  assigned  a  numerical  value  by  weight- 
ing the  various  texts  examined  on  a  scale  of  0  to  10  for  each  point. 
Opinion  was  divided,  however,  so  the  plan  for  weighting  was  not 
carried  out.    The  following  is  a  list  of  the  suggestive  standards: 

ARITHMETIC 
Points  to  be  Considered  in  Judging  the  Quality  of  Texts  in  Arithmetic* 

General  Statement 

1.  Text  books  in  arithmetic  should  be  judged  with  reference  to  the  provision  which 
they  make  for  relating  the  child  to  the  more  important  number  aspects  of  his  life 
in  society.  The  problem  material  should  be  made  from  social,  economic,  civic,  in- 
dustrial, geographical,  and  historical  data  from  which  the  pupils  learn  valuable  in- 
formation and  into  which  they  put  a  keen*  interest. 

*Much  assistance  in  formulating  these  standards  in  arithmetic  was  derived  from  a 
report  made  in  Professor  Hillegas'  Seminar  in  Teachers  College.  Columbia. 
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Specific  Standards 

2.  The  problem  form  of  organization,  i.  e.  Each  new  phase  in  arithmetic  should 
be  approached  and  developed  as  a  problem  growing  out  of  the  interests,  experiences, 
and  needs  of  the  child.  How  can  the  mastery  of  this  process,  {armal  or  concrete, 
help  me,  as  a  pupil,  meet  and  solve  a  situation  I  am  interested  in? 

a.  The  following  sorts  of  problems:  those  of  the  home,  playground,  school, 
social,  and  industrial  life. 

b.  There  should  be  much  material  from  which  the  child  has  to  make  a  choice 
from  among  data  not  all  of  which  is  involved  in  the  solution  of  the  problem, 

c.  Many  problems  may  at  times  not  involve  numbers,  but  may  present  situa- 
tions which  demand  explanation. 

3.  The  following  material,  forms  or  processes  are  considered  obsolete  and  are  largely 
eliminated  by  most  texts  and  courses  of  study  of  the  last  ten  years: 

a.  The  vertical  placing  of  numbers  in  the  various  processes  should  be  more 
emphasized  than  the  horizontal  placing. 

b.  The  old  form  of  placing  the  quotient  in  division,  with  old  continued  method 
of  pointing  off  in  division  of  decimals. 

c.  Greatest  common  divisor  and  least  common  multiple  as  such. 

d.  Unreal  simple  and  complex  fractions. 

e.  Reduction  in  denominate  numbers  of  more  than  three  places. 

f .  Rules  and  explanations  for  processes  not  to  be  explained  in  light  of  modem 
authority,  as  inverting  and  multiplying  in  the  division  of  fractions. 

g.  Formula  and  rules  methods  in  percentage, 
h.  Troy  and  Apothecaries  Weight. 

i.    Longitude  and  Time  with  more  than  15  degree  unit. 

j.    True  Discount. 

k.  Partial  Payments. 

1.    Annual  and  Compound  Interest. 

m.  Foreign  Exchange. 

n.  Equation  of  Payments. 

o.  Cube  Root. 

p.  Topical  Plan  of  Arrangement. 

4.  Children's  interests  and  activity  should  be  provided  for  in  the  way  of  number 
games,  construction  work,  etc.  Work  in  the  fimdamentals  should  grow  out  of  such 
material. 

5.  Pictorial  aids.  Illustrative  pictures;  diagrams,  tables,  graphs;  devices  should 
be  numerous. 

6.  Excellence  of  drill.  Frequency.  A  large  factor  is  the  amount  of  motivated 
drill  work. 

7.  Provision  for  individual  differences  of  pupils.  There  is  a  growing  need  for  this. 
There  should  be  a  minimtmi  for  all;  but  provision  should  also  be  made  for  additional 
work  for  brighter  pupils. 

(Here  followed  a  list  of  sixteen  texts  in  arithmetic,  including  title, 
author,  publisher,  and  a  number  of  books  in  each  series.) 
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The  various  sub-committees  spent  three  or  four  months  in  exam- 
ining different  texts.  Publishing  companies  were  asked  to  send  ten 
sets  of  the  books  they  wished  considered  to  the  Municipal  Reference 
Library.  They  did  so,  but  this  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory. 
The  teachers  apparently  did  not  find  the  time  to  draw  the  texts  and 
return  them.  The  publishing  companies  then  began  supplying  the 
members  of  the  committees  direct.  When  the  reports  of  all  the  sub- 
committees were  returned  to  the  General  Committee,  they  were 
then  opened  and  entered  imder  their  respective  groups.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing is  a  fictitious  form  of  the  method  of  scoring: 

TEACHERS'  COMMITTEES'  RANKING  OF  TEXTS  IN 


Grades  6—7—8 

me  of  Text 

Group 

Group 

Group 

Total  Vote 

Rank 

A 

B 

C 

**«  «*« 

2 

3 

3 

8 

1 

*«*  ««« 

3 

4 

2 

9 

2 

***  *«* 

4 

5 

1 

10 

3 

«*«  *** 

1 

(7) 

4 

(12) 

(4  or  5) 

*«*  «*« 

5 

2 

5 

12 

(4  or  5) 

*«*  *** 

(7) 

1 

(7) 

(15) 

(6) 

*«*  *** 

6 

6 

6 

18 

7 

(A  bracketed  number  under  a  group  means  such  text  was  placed  at  the  foot  be 
cause  this  particular  group  did  not  include  such  text  in  its  listing.) 

Both  before  and  after  canvassing  and  recording  the  rankings  of 
the  sub-committees,  the  General  Committee  independently  ranked 
the  various  texts.  An  agreement  was  previously  reached  on  the 
five  best.  Each  one  of  the  seven  members  then  arranged  in  order 
of  merit  these  five  texts.  The  texts  obtaining  the  least  sum  total 
ranked  first  by  the  combined  judgments  of  the  General  Committee. 

SAMPLE  FX)RM  SHOWING  ONE  OF  TWO  RANKINGS  (FICTITIOUS)  OF 
GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

Ranking  of Texts  by  the  General  Committee— -Grades  3  to[8 

Judgments 
Names  of  Texts       12         3         4         5         6         7       Total      Rank 

******  1  3  3  2  2  2  1  14  1 

♦♦*•*♦  3  2  5  5  1  1  4  21  2 

******  4  4  1  3  3  4  3  22  3 

******  2  1  4  4  4  3  5  23  4 

******  5  5  2  1  5  5  2  25  5 
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These  three  sets  of  rankings,  together  with  all  data  and  forms  from 
the  sub-committees,  were  then  submitted  by  the  General  Committee 
to  the  Superintendent.  In  some  cases,  all  findings  agreed.  In 
other  cases,  where  there  might  be  some  disagreement,  a  brief  was 
attached  stating  reasons  why  some  members  considered  a  particular 
text  superior  to  the  one  ranked  first  by  the  combined  judgments  of 
the  Committee.  From  all  of  these  reports  the  Superintendent  made 
his  decision  and  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  general  plan  stated  above  was  the  same  for  the  other  subjects 
of  reading,  spelling,  physiology,  geography,  language,  and  history. 
The  theses  submitted  for  these  other  branches  follow..  There  were 
no  statements  formulated  however  for  the  subject  of  history. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  and  the  General  Te3rt;  Book 
Committee  that  the  entire  school  system  profited  very  much  by  such 
a  plan  of  studjong  and  passing  upon  the  various  elementary  texts. 
The  teachers  gave  conscientious  time  to  the  work  and  the  effect  was 
one  of  broadening  the  educational  horizon  of  every  one  who  partici- 
pated. As  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  and  principals 
were  represented  in  the  work  of  judging  the  relative  merits  of  text 
books. 

READING 
Points  to  be  Considered  in  Judging  the  Quality  of  Texts  in  Reading 

I  Content 

(a)  Rich  in  variety 

(b)  Arranged  in  series;  seasonal^  social*  ethical,  dvic,  etc. 
(1)  Thought                    (c)   Adapted  to  needs  of  pupil  and  conununity 

(d)  Literary  style  and  quality 

(e)  Well    arranged    and    systematic    development    of 
phonics. 


(2)  Form 


(a)  Vocabulary  arranged  to  secure  sufficient  repetition 
yet  without  sacrifice  of  thought. 

(b)  Vocabulary  well  graded   (Within  each  book) 

(Within  each  series) 

(c)  Paragraphing 


(1)  Binding 


II  Mechanical  Make-Up 

(a)  Durability 

(b)  Attractiveness 

(c)  Paper  (Quality) 

(Gloss — lacking) 
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(aj   Size 

(2)  Type  (b)  Clearness 

(c)   Width  of  leading 

(3)  Lines  (a)   Arrangement  of  lines,  so  that  natural  word  groups 

are  not  broken 

(a)   At  top  or  bottom,  or  on  separate  page 

(4)  Illustrations  (b)   Attactive,  clear,  simple  and  full  of  action. 

(c)   Educative  and  suitable  for  grades 

SPELLING 
Points  to  be  Considered  in  Judging  the  Quality  of  Texts  in  Spelling 

1.  The  words  listed  should  be  those  which  investigations  have  shown  pupils  will 
need  most  in  their  written  work  at  school  and  after  they  leave  school. 

2.  Provision  should  be  made  for  frequent  review  of  words  commonly  misspelled. 

3.  Words  should  be  listed  so  as  to  economize  efforts  in  teaching,  i.  e.,  grouped  as 
to  roots,  prefixes,  suffixes,  etc. 

4.  Suggestions  to  teachers  should  offer  means  of  presenting  words  with  a  strong 
initial  appeal,  for  analyzing  difficulties,  for  discovering  types  of  errors,  and  for  fol- 
lowing up  spelling  difficulties  in  all  written  work. 

5.  Diacritical  marks  should  be  used  sufficiently  to  make  children  self-helpful  in 
consulting  the  dictionary. 

6.  Dictation  exercises  should  receive  due  attention. 

PHYSIOLOGY 
Points  to  be  Considered  in  Judging  the  Quality  of  Texts  in  Physiology 

1.  The  old  idea  of  "Physiology"  has  given  way  to  the  study  of  hygienic  methods 
of  living,  and  to  the  methods  of  combating  disease. 

2.  Actual  data  of  the  effects  of  wrong  methods  of  living  are  given  in  the  more 
modem  texts  on  health  and  hygiene,  that  higher  ideals  of  living  may  be  attained. 

3.  Texts  on  health  and  hygiene  should  adequately  set  forth  the  ill  effects  of  nar- 
cotics and  stimulants. 

4.  Such  texts  should  teach  resourcefulness  in  accidents. 

GEOGRAPHY 
Points  to  be  Considered  in  Judging  the  Quality  of  Texts  in  Geography 

1.  Quality  of  Home  Geography  Material.  More  remote  geographical  ideas  and 
concepts  are  based  upon  the  immediate  experience.    Rich  descriptions  of  how  peoples 
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struggle  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  of  their  everyday  industry  and  intercourse, 
should  make  definitional  geography  purely  secondary.  Land  and  water  physical 
features  should  be  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  their  effects  on  man  life. 

2.  Up-to-dateness  of  Data.  Statistical  data,  political  and  production  maps  and 
charts  should  be  recent  and  clear. 

3.  FuUness  of  Type  Study,  Typical  industrial  activities  of  sections,  rich  descrip- 
tive matter,  used  as  a  means  to  an  end  for  holding  pupils'  interests  and  fixing  the 
necessary  place  location  facts. 

4.  Good  Habits  of  Study.    Should  be  inculcated  by: 

a.   Directions  as  to  how  to  study;  with  real  problem  topics,  questions,  and 


b.  Good  organization  of  subject  matter,  such  matter  of  appealing  interest  to 
children  and  not  disconnected  facts  that  might  appeal  to  the  more  adult 
mind. 

c.  Is  related  matter  closely  associated  so  that  there  is  a  natural  progress  from 
lesson  to  lesson? 

d.  Frequent  reviews  and  comparisons  with  our  own  country. 

5.  Well  Graded  Material.    Is  there  a  proper  division  of  material,  as  to  kind  and 
quantity,  between  primary  and  advanced  books,  with  new  material  for  each  grade? 

6.  Life  Consequences.    A  study  of  earth  conditions  as  they  affect  man  in  his  social, 
political,  and  economic  life  is  the  real  mission  of  geography. 

LANGUAGE 
Points  to  be  Considered  in  Selecting  a  Language  Series 

1.  Extent  to  which  the  text  suggests  varied  motives  and  touches  a  variety  of  chil- 
dren's interests  as  a  basis  for  oral  and  written  language. 

2.  Extent  to  which  oral  work  is  made  preparatory  to  written  work. 

3.  Extent  to  which  original  story  work,  letter  writing  and  conversations  prevail 
in  the  types  of  work  presented. 

4.  Extent  to  which  the  books  develop  appreciation  of  good  literature,  enrich  vo- 
cabulary and  improve  diction. 

5.  Extent  to  which  the  content  arouses  and  sustains  pupils'  interest. 

6.  Extent  to  which  the  plan  of  the  books  develop  correct  use  of  idioms  through 
eye,  ear  and  voice  forming  corect  habits  from  the  beginning. 

7  Extent  to  which  grammatical  forms  are  made  to  grow  out  of  immediate  needs 
and  are  applied  to  new  work. 

8.  Extent  to  which  formal  grammar  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  terms  compatible 
with  an  explanation  of  everyday  English. 

Cyrus  D.  Mead,  Secretary  of  General  Committee. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Elementary  Education 

College  for  Teachers,  University  of  Cincinnati. 
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Curricular  Problems  of  Degree  Granting  Nor- 
mal Schools  or  Teachers'  Colleges' 
H.  G.  Lull 

Emporia,  Kansas,  State  Normal  School 

/^UR  thinking  on  the  curricular  problems  of  normal  schools  has 
^^^  been  markedly  advanced  by  Dr.  Bagley's  report  to  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Education  and  by  the  provisional  report  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  While 
the  latter  report  is  essentially  an  elaboration  of  the  former  we  may 
refer  to  both  of  them  together  as  the  Bagley  report. 

We  may  accept  his  fundamental  theses  laid  down  in  the  report 
without  accepting  their  specific  applications  in  the  administration 
of  the  curriculum.  Our  first  proposition  is  that  the  four  year  courses 
should  be  made  the  standard  courses  and  whatever  shorter  courses 
are  offered  should  be  made  subordinate  to  them.  That  is,  the  short- 
er courses  should  be  specifically  differentiated  parts  of  the  four  year 
courses.  This  proposition  is  based,  (1)  upon  the  need  for  four  year 
courses  of  training  above  the  high  school  for  all  teachers  including 
elementary  and  rural  school  teachers  as  well  as  high  school  teachers, 
and  consequently  (2)  upon  the  need  of  making  the  shorter  course 
an  integral  part  of  and  a  foundation  for  the  longer  course.  There 
are  two  difficulties,  however,  in  effecting  such  an  organization. 
First,  the  social  demand  for  four-year-course-professionally  trained 
teachers  for  the  elementary  and  rural  schools  is  almost  negligible, 
and,  second,  the  universities  recognize  for  graduate  standing  only 
those  students  who  have  completed  the  four  year  courses  organized 
to  prepare  for  high  school  teaching.  The  result  is  that  the  existing 
four  year  courses  prepare  for  high  school  teaching  only.  A  large 
majority  of  the  students  finishing  the  four  year  courses  to  teach  in 
high  schools,  originally  completed  the  two  year  life  certificate 
courses  to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  life  certificate 
courses  usually  include,  as  they  should,  child  psychology,  elementary 
school  administration  and  management,  kindergarten  technique, 
primary  methods,  general  methods  in  elementary  school  branches, 
the  elementary  school  curriculum,  special  methods  in  elementary 

>  Readbefisre  Western  Aasociation  of  College  Teachore  of  Education,  Omaha.  December  29th,  1917. 
This  paper  embodies  the  essential  points  in  a  report  made  by  the  followingoommittee  of  the  Kansas 
State  Normal  School  to  the  Camene  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching:  H.  G.  Lull,  W. 
S.  Monroe,  W.  R.  Smith.  NormanTrip»ett.  H.  M.  Culter.  J.  C.  DrVos^  W.  H.  Carothers. 
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school  branches,  and  elementary  school  practice  teaching,  which  do 
not  furnish  the  best  foundation  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  of 
four  year  courses  designed  to  prepare  students  for  high  school  teach- 
ing. The  university  rightly  looks  with  disfavor  upon  such  four  year 
courses.  However,  all  life  certified  normal  school  students,  later 
finishing  the  work  for  the  Bachelor's  Degree,  pursue  such  courses 
whether  they  take  their  last  two  years  at  the  university  or  at  the 
normal  school.  So  the  relation  of  the  two  year  courses  to  tfie  four  year 
courses  is  a  problem  of  the  university  as  well  as  the  normal  school. 
Until  all  grades  of  public  school  teaching  service  offer  equal  com- 
pensation and  professional  opportimities  the  articulation  of  the 
shorter  with  the  longer  -courses  of  training  will  give  difficulty. 

This  difficulty,  however,  may  be  largely  obviated  by  clearing 
away  tangles  of  undergrowth  which  have  come  up  in  the  forms  of 
special  proficiency  certificates  in  kindergarten  teaching,  primary 
teaching,  intermediate  grade  teaching,  junior  high  school  teaching, 
music  teaching,  drawing  teaching,  physical  training  teaching,  and 
the  like,  and  also  in  the  forms  of  special  certificates  for  teaching 
agriculture,  commercial  branches,  manual  training,  home  economics, 
etc.,  in  the  high  schools.  By  clearing  away  the  undergrowth  is  not 
meant  that  such  certificates  should  be  abolished,  but  rather  that  the 
attempt  to  turn  out  experts  in  these  several  lines  of  teaching  service 
by  means  of  two  year  courses  should  be  abandoned.  The  present 
professional  requirements  of  these  short  courses  are  ample  in  num- 
ber of  credits  for  four  year  courses.  The  two  year  courses  should 
be  considered  as  uncompleted  portions  of  four  year  courses  of  the 
same  kind.  If  training  in  the  subject-matter  of  elementary  in- 
struction were  increased  and  the  present  prescriptions  of  methods- 
subjects  were  decreased  during  the  first  two  years  or  a  part  of  them 
were  postponed  for  the  last  two  years  perhaps  the  universities  would 
look  with  more  favor  upon  four  year  courses  for  elementary  school 
teachers.  At  any  rate  the  problem  of  developing  substantial  four 
year  courses  by  the  normal  schools  would  be  greatly  simplified. 

The  Kansas  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia  has  recently  taken 
steps  in  this  direction,  (1)  by  reducing  the  total  number  of  special 
methods  subjects  in  elementary  school  branches  from  twenty-nine 
to  twelve,  (2)  by  limiting  the  number  of  hours  in  the  following  sub- 
jects which  may  be  counted  as  credit  for  the  B.  S.  Degree  in  Educa- 
tion: Practice  teaching  in  the  elementary  school,  kindergarten 
technique,  primary  methods,  methods  in  elementary  instruction. 
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elementary  school  administration  and  management,  and  special 
methods  subjects.  At  present  only  fifteen  hours  of  these  branches 
may  be  elected  for  the  B.  S.  De^ee  in  Education.  Probably  a  still 
further  reduction  should  be  made.  This  institution  has  further 
simplified  the  relationship  of  the  two  year  courses  to  the  four  year 
courses  by  placing  all  elementary  school  methods  courses  and  ele- 
mentary school  practice  teaching  in  the  hands  of  the  director  of 
teacher  training  and  of  the  supervisors  directly  in  charge  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  practice  teaching.  In  this  way  the  methods  work 
is  made  a  part  of  the  practice  teaching  requirement  and  is  placed  in 
a  position  of  maximum  efficiency. 

In  this  institution  a  student  may  secure  the  life  certificate  with- 
out a  special  proficiency  certificate  attachment  and  later  on  the  B.  S. 
Degree  in  Education  by  earning  a  total  credit  of  120  hours,  plus  8 
hours  of  physical  training.  If,  however,  the  student  wishes  to  take 
a  special  proficiency  certificate  with  the  life  certificate  on  the  road 
to  the  degree  she  will  have  to  earn  from  126  hours,  plus  8  hours  to 
132  hours  plus  8  hours.  The  Kansas  State  Normal  School  at  Em- 
poria has  recently  established  courses  in  kindergarten  education 
and  primary  education  leading  to  the  B.  S.  Degree  in  Education, 
but  as  yet  the  courses  in  Secondary  Education  are  the  only  ones  in 
operation.  The  next  step  would  seem  to  extend  a  few  more  of  the 
important  two  year  courses  to  four  year  courses  of  the  same  kinds 
respectively,  and  to  postpone  the  granting  of  life  certificates  to 
students  until  the  completion  of  the  corresponding  fuller  developed 
four  year  courses,  giving  a  limited  time  certificate  to  be  good  from 
three  to  five  years  for  the  completion  of  the  two  year  courses.  This 
step  will  have  to  be  delayed  undoubtedly  imtil  the  State  of  Kansas 
is  willing  to  pay  for  quality  as  well  as  quantity.  The  situation  in 
Kansas,  however,  is  more  or  less  universal  throughout  the  Nation. 

Until  a  movement  toward  this  educational  consummation  is  well 
under  way  what  may  be  done  to  develop  good  degree  courses  with- 
out injuring  the  work  of  the  two  year  courses  ? 

The  Degree.  The  B.  S.  Degree  in  Education  should  be  the  ac- 
cepted degree  for  normal  schools  and  teachers'  colleges  that  require 
full  four  years'  work  above  that  of  the  accredited  high  schools  for 
the  degree.  The  specialized  educational  degree  of  B.  S.  in  Educa- 
tion will  give  a  deservedly  cultural  dignity  to  teacher  training  and 
tend  to  improve  the  standing  of  the  teachers'  courses  in  both  the 
academic  and  the  popular  mind.    The  B.  S.  Degree  in  Education 
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recognizes  more  clearly  the  actual  work  now'being  done  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  and  will  be  even  more  expressive  as  education  be- 
comes more  scientific.  The  B.  S.  Degree  in  Education  rather  than 
the  purely  technical  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  should  be  used 
because  the  work  of  the  teacher  will  always  be  more  general  than  such 
purely  technical  work  as  that  of  the  engineer  and  the  degree  that 
stamps  his  training  should  also  be  more  general. 

The  Curriculum.  While  we  recognize  the  need  of  the  vocational 
motive  in  every  course  suggested  in  the  Bagley  report  the  curriculum 
as  outlined  shows  an  over-emphasis  on  vocational  content  and  too 
little  recognition  of  the  value  of  cultural  training  and  of  the  element 
of  personality  in  teaching.  And  again,  while  we  approve  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  functional  courses  we  oppose  as  fully  and  rigidly 
prescribed  courses  as  the  outlined  curriculum  indicates.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  objectives  of  a  specialized  curriculum  set  up  by  Dr. 
Bagley  can  be  reached  by  a  better  method,  which  may  be  indicated 
briefly  as  follows: 

1.  All  courses  should  recognize  differentiated  high  school  cur- 
ricula by  special  exemptions  and  requirements. 

2.  The  curriculum  diould  provide  specialized  courses,  all  having 
in  common  a  minimum  of  prescribed  subjects  to  give  educational 
breadth  and  outlook. 

3.  A  system  of  pedagogical  and  subject-matter  majors  to  meet 
the  needs  of  speciad  preparation  in  the  several  fields  of  educational 
practice  should  be  provided. 

4.  A  system  of  electives  should  also  be  provided  to  supplement 
the  special  preparation  of  the  major  branches  and  to  satisfy  cultural 
and  avocational  interests. 

To  make  sure  of  a  sufficiently  broad  foundation  for  the  degree 
courses  a  reciprocal  relationship  should  be  established  with  the  high 
schools.  All  graduates  from  accredited  high  schools  should  be  able 
to  enter  the  normal  schools  without  condition,  except,  perhaps, 
moral  and  physical  conditions,  but  when  they  fail  to  offer  full  credit 
in  certain  subjects  for  entrance,  which  are  essential  in  the  founda- 
tion work  of  the  degree  courses,  such  subjects  or  their  equivalents 
should  be  taken  during  the  first  two  years  in  the  normal  school, 
for  which  however  college  credit  should  be  given.  When  students 
enter  with  the  foimdation  subjects  they  should  be  excused  from 
further  work  in  them  except  as  their  teaching  specialization  may  re- 
quire more  preparation  in  one  or  more  lines  begun  in  the  high  school. 
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Students  who  elect  their  high  school  studies  with  the  teaching  degree 
in  view  will  have  more  opportunities  for  free  election,  but  all  students 
will  be  able  to  secure  a  degree  by  earning  the  same  total  number  of 
credits. 

In  addition  to  the  high  school  exemptions  or  their  normal  school 
equivalents,  certain  other  academic  and  professional  requirements 
should  be  made  for  all  students  alike  to  give  them  educational 
breadth  and  outlook.  This  group  should  probably  include  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  vocational  guidance,  2  hours;  library  technique, 
2  hours;  physical  training  including  personal  hygiene,  8  hours; 
American  government,  3  hours;  general  sociology, -3  hours;  edu- 
cational sociology,  3  hours;  general  psychology,  3  hours;  educational 
psychology,  3  hours;  social  sanitation  emphasizing  school  sanita- 
tion, 3  hours;  general  school  administration,  3  hours;  history  of 
modem  education,  3  hours.  These  subjects  should  be  given  a  gen- 
eral and  basic  treatment.  The  more  general  and  summarizing 
pedagogical  courses  like  general  school  administration  should  come 
toward  the  end  of  the  course  rather  than  at  the  beginning. 

The  pedagogical  and  subject  matter  majors  will  furnish  the  spec- 
ialized preparation  for  the  various  lines  of  educational  work  of  teach- 
ers, superintendents,  principals,  etc.,  and  the  free  electives  may  be 
used  to  strengthen  the  major  work  or  to  satisfy  cultural  and  avo- 
cational  interests  or  both. 

Such  a  method  of  curriculum  administration  is  more  elastic  than 
that  recommended  by  the  Bagley  report,  although  both  seek  to 
attain  the  same  ends.  The  Bagley  report  compels  a  student  to 
settle  finally  his  choice  of  a  course  at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  while 
our  plan  allows  him  to  make  his  choice  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond year.  Again,  more  or  less  variation  is  permitted  students  by 
our  plan  in  preparing  for  the  same  educational  work.  It  has  not 
as  yet  been  proven  that  all  students  of  varying  knowledge  and  in- 
terests should  pursue  exactly  the  same  course  even  to  prepare  for 
the  same  kind  of  teaching  positions.  Finally  our  plan  recognizes 
the  existing  social  and  educational  situation  better  than  the  Bagley 
plan  by  allowing  students,  who  have  finished  two  year  courses,  to 
change,  without  too  great  a  sacrifice,  their  work  when  experience 
has  taught  them  that  they  are  better  fitted  for  other  lines  of  teaching. 

The  following  pages  are  concerned  with  an  attempt  to  apply  the 
foregoing  plan  to  actual  normal  school  curriculum-making  and  ad- 
ministration, (1)  by  naming  and  distributing  high  school  exemption 
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equivalents  and  other  prescribed  subjects  through  the  four  years  of 
the  degree  course,  (2)  by  arranging  a  minimum  number  of  peda- 
gogical and  subject-matter  majors  leading  to  different  professional 
destinations,  (3)  by  equalizing  the  load  of  classes  for  each  semester 
of  the  first  two  years  for  short  course  students  to  secure  economic 
and  educational  efficiency,  (4)  by  articulating  the  two  year  courses 
with  the  four  year  courses  as  far  as  practicable,  and  (5)  by  providing 
the  machinery  of  administration  through  committees  and  advisers 
for  finally  putting  the  plan  into  effect. 

B.  S.  Degree  in  Education 

A  suggested  distribution  of  prescribed  subjects  including  required 
equivalent  subjects  not  completed  in  the  high  school.  The  credits 
for  high  school  exemption  equivalents  are  indicated  in  the  following 
outline  by  use  of  the  parentiiesis: 

FIRST  YEAR. 
First  Semester. 

Vocational  Guidance 2  hours. 

This  subject  should  include,  (1)  vocational  guidance  instruction  as  a 
preparation  for  the  student's  future  work  in  giving  similar  instruction  to 
his  pupils,  and  (2)  a  survey  of  teaching  opportunities  and  requirements 
which  will  help  the  student  to  determine  his  special  line  of  teaching  and  to 
choose  the  appropriate  course  in  the  normal  school. 

Library  Technique 2  hours. . 

This  subject  should  aim  to  help  the  student  use  library  materials  and  to 
study  effectively. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric 3  hours. 

Those  students  who  within  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semester  are  able 
by  their  superior  work  to  convince  the  faculty  of  the  department  of  English 
that  they  are  able  to  do  superior  work  in  composition  and  rhetoric  will  be 
tentatively  excused  from  this  requirement  and  will  be  permitted  to  under- 
take the  work  of  an  advanced  course  in  composition  and  rhetoric  of  three 
hours  credit.  Such  students  completing  the  advanced  composition  satis- 
factorily will  not  be  required  to  take  the  first  course.  Students  not  able 
to  meet  this  requirement  will  take  3  hours  of  composition  and  rhetoric  the 
first  semester  and  3  hours  of  advanced  composition  and  rhetoric  the  second 
semester. 

Foreign  Language (4)  hours. 

Students  who  present  two  or  more  units  of  a  foreign  language  for  admis- 
sion will  not  be  required  to  take  foreign  language  in  the  normal  school. 
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Students  who  present  only  one  unit  of  a  foreign  language  will  be  required 
to  take  8  hours  of  the  same  language  in  the  normal  school.  Students  who 
present  no  foreign  language  for  admission  will  be  required  to  take  16  hours 
of  a  fcM-eign  language  in  the  normal  school.  Students  desiring  to  pursue 
scxne  other  foreign  language  than  that  taken  in  the  high  school  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  16  hours  of  a  foreign  language  in  the  normal  school. 

Physiography (4)  hours. 

Students  ofifering  less  than  one  unit  of  physiograi^y  or  general  science 
will  be  required  to  take  four  hours  of  physiography. 

Physical  Training 1  hoiu*. 

Second  Semester. 

CxHnposition  and  Rhetoric 3  hours. 

General  Psychology 3  hours. 

Foreign  Language * (4;  hours. 

Modem  European  History ^3)  hours. 

Students  offering  less  than  one  imit  of  Modem  European  History  or 
English  History  for  admissbn  will  be  required  to  take  three  hours  of  Mod- 
em European  History. 

American  History (3)  hours. 

Students  (Bering  less  than  one  imit  of  American  History  or  less  than  one 
imit  of  American  History  and  Government  for  admission  will  be  required 
to  take  3  hours  of  American  History. 

Physical  Training 1  hour. 

SECOND  YEAR. 
First  Semester. 

English  Literature  or  equivalent  subject  designated  by  the  English 

Department 3  hours. 

Foreign  Language (4)  hours. 

Mathematics (12  or  6)  hours. 

Students  offering  less  than  1  unit  of  mathematics  for  admission  will  be 
required  to  take  12  hours  of  mathematics;  more  than  1  unit,  but  less  than 
2  units  6  hours;  2  units  or  more,  no  mathematics. 

Public  Speaking 3  hours. 

Biology (4)  hoiu-s. 

Biology  may  be  interpreted  as  botany  and  zoology  or  either,  or  physiology. 
Students  ofifering  less  than  one  unit  of  biology  for  admission  will  be  required 
to  take  four  hours  of  biology. 

Physical  Training 1  hour. 
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Second  Semester. 

Foreign  Language (4)  hours. 

Physics  or  Chemistry (4)  hours. 

Students  who  do  not  offer  a  unit  of  chemistry  or  a  unit  of  physics  for  ad- 
mission will  be  required  to  take  4  hours  of  physics  or  chemistry. 

Sociology 3  hours. 

Physical  Training 1  hour. 

THIRD  YEAR. 
First  Semester. 

American  Government 3  hours. 

Social  Sanitation,  emphasizing^  school  sanitation 3  hours. 

Physical  Training 1  hour. 

Second  Semester. 

Educational  Sociology 3  hours. 

Educational  Psychology 3  hours. 

Physical  Training 1  hour. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 
First  Semester. 

History  of  Modem  Education 3  hours. 

Physical  Training 1  hour. 

Second  Semester. 

General  School  Administration 3  hours. 

Physical  Training 1  hour. 

The  use  of  the  foregoing  list  of  high  school  exemptions  would  make 
it  possible  for  students  to  elect  their  high  school  studies  in  such  a 
way  as  to  secure  all  exemptions  offered  representing  a  total  credit 
of  46  college  hours.  Such  students  would  have  a  total  of  46  col- 
lege hours  prescribed  or  if  he  were  good  in  English  composition  and 
rhetoric  would  have  only  43  hours  prescribed.  If  a  student  should 
enter  with  no  high  school  exemptions,  which  is  scarcely  possible,  he 
would  have  92  or  89  hours  prescribed.  Should  a  student  enter  under 
such  a  condition,  however,  he  would  still  be  able  to  finish  his  peda- 
gogical and  subject-matter  majors  for  high  school  teaching  within 
the  128  hours  required  for  the  B.  S.  Degree  in  Education.    Ordin- 
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arily  we  should  expect  a  student  to  secure  at  least  half  of  the  high 
school  exemption  privileges. 

Majors  and  Electives 

For  Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Teachers 

(To  be  distributed  through  the  third  and  fourth  years.) 

Pedagogical.  Subject-matter. 

Secondary  Education  (including  One  major,  25  to  30  hrs. 

methods  in  high  school  or 

instruction) 4  hrs.  Two  majors,  each  20  to  25  hrs. 

Special  methods  in  one  or  two 

high  school  branches 2  or  4  hrs. 

Practice  teaching  in  junior  or 
senior  high  school 4  hrs. 

10  or  12  hrs. 

Electives 


For   Intermediate    Grade    Teachers 
(To  be  distributed  through  the  four  yeais.) 
Pedagogical.  Subject-matter. 

Elementary  Education 2  hrs.  One  major,  25  to  30  hrs. 

Methods  in  Elementary  or 

Instruction 4  hrs.  Two  majors,  each  20  to  25  hrs. 

Methods  in  Drawing 2  hrs. 

Methods  in  Music 2  hrs. 

Practice  teaching  in 

Intermediate  Grades.  .6  hrs. 

16  hrs. 
Electives 
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For  Primary  Teachers 

(To  be  distributed  through  the  four  years.) 

Pedag(^cal.  Subject-matter. 

Elementary  Education 2  hrs.  One  major,  25  to  30  hrs. 

Primary  Methods 4  hrs.  or 

Methods  in  Drawing 2  hrs.  Two  majors,  each  20  to  25  hrs. 

Methods  in  Music 2  hrs. 

Practice  Teaching  in 

Primary  Grades 6  hrs. 

16  hrs. 

Electives 


For  Kindergarten  Teachers 

(To  be  distributed  through  the  four  years.) 

Pedagogical.  Subject-matter. 

Elementary  Education 2  hrs.  One  ihajor,  25  to  30  hrs. 

Kindergarten  Technique. . .  2  hrs.  or 

Handwork 3  hrs.  Two  majors,  each  20  to  25  hrs. 

Plays  and  Games 2  hrs. 

Kindergarten  Theory 3  hrs. 

Kindergarten  Program 3  hrs. 

Methods  in  Drawing 2  hrs. 

Methods  in  Music 2  hrs. 

Practice  Teaching  in  Kindergarten 
and  Primary  Grades 8  hrs. 

27  hrs. 

Electives 
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For  Principals  of  Elementary  Schools 
(To  be  distributed  through  the  four  years.) 
Pedagogical.  Subject-matter. 

The  pedagogical  major  for  One  major,  25  to  30  hrs. 


intermediate  grade 

teachers 12  hours. 

Elementary  School 

Administration 3  hrs. 


Two  majors,  each  20  to  25  hrs. 


15  hrs. 


Electives. 


For  Principals  of  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 
(To  be  distributed  through  the  third  and  fourth  years.) 
Pedagogical.  Subject-matter. 

The  pedagogical  major  for  One  major,  25  to  30  hrs. 

jimior  and  senior  high  or 

school  teachers 12  hrs.  Two  lAajors,  each  20  to  25  hrs. 

High  School  Administra-  • 

tion 3  hrs. 


15  hrs. 
Electives. 


For  Superintendents 
(To  be  distributed  through  the  four  years.) 


Pedagogical. 

The  pedagogical  major  for 
junior  and  senior  high 
school  teachers,  or  the 
pedagogical  major  for 
intermediate  grade 
teachers 12  hrs. 

Advanced  School  Admin- 
istration  3  hrs. 


Subject-matter. 

One  major,  25  to  30  hrs. 
or 
Two  majors,  each  20  to  25  hrs. 


15  hrs. 
Electives. 


Note. — ^The  pedagogical  majors  for  superintendents  and  principals  of  junior  and 
senior  high  school  are,  of  course,  inadequate.  They  should  be  supplemented  by 
fpraduate  work. 
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Far  Rural  School  Teachers  and  Supervisors 

(To  be  distributed  through  the  four  years.) 

Pedagogical.  Subject-matter. 

Rural  School  Administra-  One  major,  20  to  25  hrs..  and 

tion 3  hrs.  the  following  subjects: 

Methods  in  Rural  School  Agriculture  including  school 

Instruction 3  hrs.  gardens  and  landscape ...  .5  hrs. 

Primary  Methods,  or  spec-  Home  Economics  or  Man- 

ial  methods  in  two  ual  Training 4  hrs. 

intermediate  grade  Farm  and  House  Bacter- 

branches 4  hrs.  iology 3  hrs. 

Practice  teaching 4  hrs.  Rural  Life  Problems 2  hrs. 

Drawing  and  Handwork. . .  2  hrs. 

14  hrs.  Rural  School  Music 2  hrs. 


48  to  53  hrs. 


Electives. 


A  subject-matter  major  may  be  defined  as  a  specified  number  of 
hours  to  be  completed  by  a  student  in  a  given  branch  in  one  depart- 
ment or  as  a  specified  number  of  hours  to  be  completed  by  a  student 
in  related  branches  of  two  or  more  departments.  The  following 
department  groups  might  be  used  in  arranging  subject-matter  ma- 
jors. 

1.  English  and  Public  Speaking  group. 

2.  History  and  Government  group. 

3.  Biological  Science  group,  including  botany,  zoology,  geology, 
physiology  and  hygiene. 

4.  Physical  Science  group,  including  physics,  chemistry  and  ge- 
ography. 

5.  Ancient  Language  group,  including  Latin  and  Greek. 

6.  Modem  Foreign  Language  group,  including  French,  Spanish, 
German,  etc. 

7.  Sociology  and  Economics  group. 

8.  Home  Economics  and  Applied  Arts  group. 

9.  Manual  Training  and  Applied  Arts  group. 

10.  Agriculture. 

11.  Commerce. 

12.  Mathematics  and  Physics  group. 

13.  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene  group. 
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The  student  should  be  allowed  to  take  a  major  in  auy  of  the  above 
departments  or  department  groups.  However,  in  the  case  of  de- 
partment groups  the  major  could  be  taken  in  any  one  field  of  the 
group  or  combination  of  fields  within  the  group  which  the  student's 
advisor  might  deem  wise. 

Distribution  of  the  Load  of  Classes  during  the  First  Two 
Years  for  Short-Course  Students 

In  practically  all  normal  schools  it  is  necessary  to  make  all  pre- 
scribwi  subjects  semester  subjects  and  to  offer  each  oneof  themtwicea 
year  during  the  first  two  years.  The  following  outlines  represent  an 
attempt  to  divide  each  entering  class  into  approximately  equal  parts, 
giving  each  part  a  different  route,  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  both 
halves  of  the  class  will  have  finished  the  same  subjects.  Unless  some 
such  arrangement  is  made,  for  example,  a  few  students  enroll  for  prac- 
tice teaching  the  first  semester  and  the  training  school  facilities  are 
inadequate  for  the  large  number  who  enroll  the  second  semester. 
The  same  condition  is  true  of  all  other  classes  in  prescribed  subjects. 

*"Form  I,"  therefore,  is  used  in  carrying  one-half  of  the  entering 
class  to  the  end  of  the  second  year  and  ^"Form  11"  is  used  in  carry- 
ing the  other  half.  Advisers  are  to  use  these  forms  in  enrolling 
students  and  to  attempt  to  guide  them  through  the  labyrinthum  of 
various  certificate  requirements  and  as  far  as  possible  help  them 
build  a  foundation  for  the  degree  by  cleaning  up  their  high  school 
exemption  equivalents  as  they  go  along,  even  though  the  Hfe  certi- 
ficate with  or  without  a  special  proficiency  certificate  attachment  is 
their  immediate  goal.  The  administration  of  classification  "Forms 
I  and  ir*  is  outlined  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

Classification  Form  I 

For  the  Student 

Name  of  Student Date 191. .. . 

You  are  assigned  to  M who  will  advise 

you  in  making  out  your  program,  and  whose  signature  must  appear 

on  your  registration  card.     Your  program  must  conform  to  the 

form  printed  below. 

Preserve  this  card.     You  will  be  required  to  present  it  at  each 

subsequent  registration  during  your  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

^  Classificatioii  Form  I. 
*  Classification  Form  II. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR: 
First  Semester. 

Vocational  Guidance 2  hrs. 

English  Composition 3  hrs. 

General  Psychology 3  hrs. 

Methods  in  Elementary  Instruction,  or  General  Methods  in 

Rural  School  Instruction 3  hrs. 

Electives,  high  school  exemption  equivalents,  prerequisites  to 
special  methods  in  intermediate  grades  subjects,  or 
special  certificate  requirements 4  hrs. 

Physical  Training 1   hr. 

Second  Semester. 

Library  Technique 2  hrs. 

English  Composition : 3  hrs. 

Primary  Methods,  or  Kindergarten  Technique;  or  electives, 
high  school  exemption  equivalents,  prerequisites  to  special 
methods  in  intermediate  grades  subjects  or  special  certificate 
requirements 4  or  3  hrs. 

Electives,  high  school  exemption  equivalents,  prerequisites  to 
special  methods  in  intermediate  grades  subjects,  or  special 
certificate  requirements 6  hrs. 

Physical  Training 1  hr. 


15  or  16  hrs. 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR: 

First  Semester. 

Literature 3  hrs. 

^Practice  Teaching 4  hrs. 

Special  Methods  in  intermediate  grades  subjects,  electives, 

high  school  exemption  equivalents,  or  special  certificate 

requirements 4  hrs. 

Graded  School  Administration,  or  Rural  School  Administration 

or  Educational  Measurements 2  hrs. 

Electives,  high  school  exemption  equivalents  or  special 

certificate  requirements 3  hrs. 

Physical  Training 1   hr. 


17  hrs. 
Second  Semester. 

Public  Speaking,  or  Expression 3  hrs. 

General  Sociology 3  hrs. 

Electives,  high  school  exemption  equivalents  or  special 

certificate  requirements 9  hrs. 

Physical  Training 1  hr. 


16  hrs. 


>  When  more  than  four  hours  is  required  or  elected  the  student  should  do  the  additional  practice 
teaching  during  the  second  semester  of  the  Sophomore  year.  No  practice  teaching  can  be  done  during 
the  Freshman  year. 
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Classification  Form  II 

For  the  Student 

Name  of  Student. Date 191 ... . 

You  are  assigned  to  M who  will  advise 

you  in  making  out  your  program,  and  whose  signature  must  appear 
on  your  registration  card.  Your  program  must  conform  to  the  form 
printed  below. 

Preserve  this  card.    You  will  be  required  to  present  it  at  each 
subsequent  registration  during  your  freshman  and  sophomore  years. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR: 
First  Semester. 

Vocational  Guidance 2  hrs. 

English  Composition 3  hrs. 

Electives,  high  school  exemption  equivalents,  prerequisites  to     ■ 
special  methods  in  intermediate  grades  subjects,  or  special 

certificate  requirements 10  hrs. 

Physical  Training 1  hr. 

16  hrs. 
Second  Semester. 

Library  Technique 2  hrs. 

English  Composition 3  hrs. 

General  Psychology 3  hrs. 

Methods  in  Elementary  Instruction,  or  General  Methods  in 

Rural  School  Instruction 3  hrs. 

Electives,  high  school  exemption  equivalents,  prerequisites  to 
special  methods  in  intermediate  grades  subjects,  or  special 

certificate  requirements 4  hrs. 

Physical  Training 1  hr. 

16  hrs. 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR: 

First  Semester. 

Primary  Methods,  or  Kindergarten  Technic;  or  electives,  high 
school  exemption  equivalents,  prerequisites  to  special  methods 
in  intermediate  grades  subjects,  or  special  certificate  re- 
quirements   4  or  3  hrs. 

Public  Speaking,  or  Expression 3  hrs. 

General  Sociology 3  hrs. 

Electives,  high  school  exemption  equivalents,  prerequisites  to 
special  methods  in  intermediate  grades  subjects,  or  special 
certificate  requirements 4  hrs. 

Physical  Training 1  hr. 


17  or  16  hrs. 
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Secx)nd  Semester. 

Literature 3  hrs. 

Graded  School  Administration,  or  Rural  School  Administration  or 

Educational  Measurements 2  hrs. 

^Practice  Teaching 4  hrs. 

Special  Methods  in  Intermediate  Grades  subjects,  electives,  high 
school  exemption  equivalents,  or  special  certificate 
requirements 4  hrs. 

Electives,  high  school  exemption  equivalents,  or  special  certificate 

requirements 3  hrs. 

Physical  Training 1   hr. 


17  hrs. 


A  Plan  for  the  Administration  of  Students'  Work  in  Their 

Courses 

I.  The  establishment  of  a  registration  committee  whose  duties 
shall  include  the  following: 

1.  To  distribute  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more students  who  are  candidates  for  the  three  year, 
special,  or  life  certificates.  See  classification  forms  I 
and  II  to  be  used  in  classifying  candidates  in  their 
work  of  the  life  certificates. 

2.  To  check  up  the  work  of  freshman  students  and  make 
special  reports  on  the  same; 

3.  To  advise  students  regarding  high  school  exemption 
equivalents  and  other  elections  to  be  made  during  the 
first  two  years  or  imtil  majors  are  chosen. 

4.  To  advise  degree  students  regarding  the  choice  of 
their  major  work.  The  student  must  choose  his  major 
work  not  later  than  the  end  of  his  sophomore  year. 

5.  To  organize  a  group  of  fi"eshman  and  sophomore 
advisers  and  check  up  their  work  from  time  to  time. 

II.  Heads  of  departments  shall  advise  their  major  students  re- 
garding their  major  work  as  soon  as  their  majors  are  chosen  and  in 
all  other  subjects  in  the  senior  and  junior  years. 

Note:  A  candidate,  therefore,  for  the  hfe  certificate  would 
have  only  one  adviser  during  the  two  years  of  his  work 


^  When  more  than  four  years  are  required  or  elected,  the  student  should  do  the  additional  practice 
teaching  during  the  first  semestrr  of  the  sophomore  year.  No  practice  teaching  can  be  done  during 
the  tresnman  year. 
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and  a  B.  S.  degree  student  would  have  two  advisers,  his 
freshman  and  sophomore  adviser  and  his  major  professor. 
III.  The  establishment  of  a  graduation  committee  whose  duties 
shall^include  the  following: 

1.  To  check  up  the  credits  of  all  students  who  are  candi- 
dates for  a  certificate  or  the  degree. 

2.  To  recommend  students  for  graduation  to  the  faculty. 

3.  To  do  general  statistical  work  connected  with  the 
work  of  students  in  the  institution. 
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Socializing  the  School 
H.  B.  Wilson 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Topeka,  Kansas 

T^HE  large  objective  in  modem  education  is  to  socialize  the 
school.  While  we  write  this  in  answering  questions  on  teach- 
ers' examinations  and  in  reading  papers  before  teachers'  meetings, 
what  does  it  really  mean  to  socialize  the  school,  or  to  phrase  it  oth- 
erwise, what  is  a  socialized  school  or  school  system?  We  know 
when  a  railway  is  electrified;  we  know  the  marks  essential  to  con- 
stitute a  house  modem;  and  we  know  something  about  when  a  suit 
of  clothes  is  in  style;  but  what  is  a  socialized  school? 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  discussion,  a  socialized  school  is 
a  school  so  organized  that  the  work  and  activities  and  the  methods 
of  proceeding  in  the  school  are  such  that  the  result  of  the  school's 
work  is  directly  a  fimctional  product.  On  every  hand,  careful  ex- 
perimentation and  scientific  investigation  are  endeavoring  to  deter- 
mine that  content  which  should  be  taught  in  each  of  the  various 
subjects  of  study  because  of  its  functional  significance.  Investi- 
gations of  equal  importance  are  likewise  attempting  to  determine  how 
our  teaching  may  result  in  equipping  our  students  with  methods  of 
attack  in  work  which  shall  be  directly  usable  when  they  go  from  the 
work  of  the  school  into  the  concrete  responsibilities  of  the  world  of 
work. 

What  is  involved  in  socializing  the  school  will  appear,  perhaps, 
in  an  effort  to  formulate  the  essentials  of  a  socialized  school.  The 
remainder  of  this  discussion  is  directed  to  setting  forth  briefly  and 
concretely  these  essentials. 

The  first  essential  of  a  socialized  school  is  a  body  of  right  objec- 
tives for  its  guidance.  The  socialized  school  accepts  as  its  general 
objective  the  training  of  the  oncoming  citizens  for  social  efficiency. 
Involved  in  this  phrase,  which  states  the  large  goal  of  the  modem 
school,  are  five  phases  of  efficiency — ^health  or  vital,  vocational, 
avocational  or  leisure,  civic,  and  moral  and  religious.  These  des- 
criptive terms  are  perhaps  sufficiently  concrete  to  render  unneces- 
sary further  explanation.  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
basis  for  all  phases  of  one's  efficiency  is  a  good  body,  whose  possessor 
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keeps  it  in  good  health  and  up  to  good  physical  tone.  Ot  course  one 
must  be  efficient  in  the  thing  that  he  does  to  earn  his  bread  and  but- 
ter— the  physical  necessities  of  life.  He  must  be' able  to  do  success- 
fully and  well  his  daily  work.  At  the  same  time,  though,  we  must 
realize  that  the  modem  working  day  occupies  but  one-third  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  natural  day.  One  has  much  time,  there- 
fore, which  is  spent  in  neither  rest  nor  work.  Education  must  do 
as  much  as  possible  to  equip  people  to  use  their  leisure  time  properly 
and  wholesomely  to  themselves  and  others.  At  the  same  time  that 
one  is  a  worker  at  some  occupation  he  is  also  a  citizen  and  sustains 
his  relationships  as  a  citizen  to  the  civic  affairs  of  the  town,  the 
coimty,  the  state,  and  the  nation  in  which  he  lives.  We  readily 
recognize  that  essential  to  efficiency  in  his  work  and  in  leisure  and  as 
a  citizen,  is  a  right  moral  and  religious  background  and  outlook. 

Not  only  must  we  recognize  these  five  phases  of  efficiency  in  the 
experience  of  every  individual,  but  if  we  would  make  out  concrete 
and  satisfactory  programs  for  the  development  of  these  phases  of 
efficiency,  we  must  understand  the  ingredients  entering  into  each 
phase  of  efficiency.  In  the  first  place,  if  one  would  be  efficient  from 
any  standpoint,  he  must  possess  a  sufficient  body  of  accurate  and 
up-to-date  information.  It  is  readily  seen  that  right  knowledge  is 
a  fundamental  basis  of  efficient  action.  In  the  second  place,  owing 
to  the  manifold  and  complex  character  of  our  acts,  it  is  evident  most 
of  our  information  does  not  function  consciously.  It  must  there- 
fore be  reduced  to  the  plane  of  habits  and  skills.  This  is  the  large 
burden  of  the  teacher's  efforts  in  good  schools,  particularly  in  the 
first  six  grades,  when  teachers  are  seeking  to  render  automatic  the 
basic  equipment  in  writing,  spelling,  reading,  figuring,  talking,  com- 
posing, and  so  on.  In  the  third  place,  if  one  would  be  efficient,  he 
not  only  needs  adequate  knowledge  and  a  body  of  appropriate  habits 
and  skills,  but  more  important  than  either  of  these,  he  needs  a 
wholesome,  right  attitude  growing  out  of  his  right  appreciations  and 
prejudices.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  thing  upon  which  one  places 
most  emphasis,  perhaps,  in  choosing  his  friends  and  in  making  ap- 
pointments to  responsible  positions,  is  the  fimdamental  attitude  of 
the  individual  in  question. 

Not  only  must  the  socialized  school  work  towards  its  goal  guided 
by  right  objectives,  but  in  the  second  place  it  must  have  as  a  means 
of  enabling  pupils  to  realize  the  desired  outcomes  an  appropriate 
body  of  materials  in  the  course  of  study.    The  studies  of  the  last 
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few  years  have  made  it  clear  that  only  those  materials  which  have 
a  large  value  in  relation  to  the  desired  outcomes  should  be  retained 
in  the  curriculum.  For  example,  only  those  words  should  be  speci- 
fied for  teaching  in  spelling  which  experience  shows  people  outside 
the  schools  generally  try  to  write.  Other  words  which  they  might 
occasionally  wish  to  spell,  and  large  nimibers  of  words  which  are 
entirely  outside  the  child's  range  of  concrete  experience,  should  be 
omitted  from  the  spelling  lists.  Similarly,  useless  topics  and  long, 
involved  problems  in  arithmetic  such  as  are  not  met  in  the  ordinary 
actual  business  affairs  of  life,  should  be  eliminated  and  the  attention 
and  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  those  things  which  experience 
shows  there  is  large  need  to  know  and  use  with  accuracy  and  dis- 
patch. Also,  in  geography,  large  quantities  of  information  of  an 
encyclopedic  character  should  be  eliminated,  that  the  outstanding 
facts  which  are  needed  by  people  in  ordinary  business  experiences 
may  be  taught  thoroughly  in  the  interest  of  clearness  and  perman- 
ency. Similarly,  the  content  in  technical  grammar,  physiology, 
American  history,  chemistry,  physics,  higher  mathematics,  needs 
to  be  determined  in  light  of  the  large  interests  of  the  pupils  and  of 
their  backgroimd  of  experience,  and  in  view  of  what  their  needs  will 
probably  be  when  they  go  out  to  do  the  world's  work  as  judged  by 
the  needs  of  mature  persons  now  engaged  in  the  doing  of  the  world's 
work. 

There  has  been  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  some  critical 
business  men  with  the  efficiency  of  pupils  who  come  from  the  public 
schools.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  charge  it  up  to  the  teaching 
of  too  many  subjects  in  the  public  schools.  It  has-been  urged  that 
the  children  are  spread  over  the  entire  range  of  human  information 
and  that  there  is  therefore  no  time  to  teach  any  of  it  with  thorough- 
ness and  accuracy.  The  studies  of  the  last  few  years  point  con- 
clusively to  the  fact  that  the  reason  our  pupils  have  been  weak  is 
not  that  we  have  been  teaching  too  many  subjects,  but  it  is  that  we 
have  been  attempting  to  teach  too  many  meaningless,  useless,  non- 
significant things  in  the  course  of  study.  Whenever  we  reduce  the 
content  in  each  subject  to  the  minimal  essentials  in  that  subject,  we 
shall  have  left  a  body  of  material  which  will  not  only  render  service 
in  meeting  the  responsibilities  of  mature  life,  but  which  will  also 
possess  significance  and  meaning  and  purpose  for  the  pupils  during 
mastery.  Such  a  body  of  materials  may  be  satisfactorily  motiva- 
ted, with  the  result  that  mastery  will  be  easy  as  well  as  more  certain. 
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Not  only  does  the  socialized  school  demand  the  guidance  of  right 
objectives  and  an  appropriate  body  of  materials  in  the  course  of 
study  as  the  basis  upon  which  to  proceed ;  it  likewise  requires  proper 
standards  by  which  to  judge  the  progress  toward  the  goal.  These 
standards  are  of  two  kinds:  (1)  standards  of  discipline  and  control, 
and  (2)  standards  of  attainment  in  work.  Ordinarily,  teachers  are 
concerned  about  standards  of  discipline  and  control  because  of  their 
convenience  in  managing  and  teaching  their  pupils.  They  insist 
upon  pimctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance,  quiet  and  order, 
neatness,  accuracy,  honesty  in  work,  and  politeness  and  courtesy  in 
the  social  relations  of  the  school,  primarily  because  these  enable  the 
school  to  nm  easily  and  smoothly.  The  successful  operation  of  the 
school  is,  of  course,  one  justification  of  these  standards.  The  larger 
justification  of  them,  however,  is  that  the  individual  who  is  working 
under  them  and  who  is  thereby  incorporating  them  into  his  own 
personality,  must  possess  them  by  the  time  he  leaves  the  school  if 
he  would  go  out  to  do  the  world's  work  successfully  and  satisfactor- 
ily. The  business  world  is  able  to  enforce  its  standards  of  pimctuality, 
neatness,  accuracy,  honesty,  courtesy,  and  so  on,  largely  because 
of  the  faithful  work  which  is  done  in  good  schools  in  the  establish- 
ment of  these  standards  as  a  part  of  the  permanent  equipment  of 
the  pupils.  Or,  to  state  it  firom  the  standpoint  of  the  worker,  if  the 
pupils  who  leave  the  schools  are  able  to  do  the  work  of  the  world,  it 
is  because  they  have  been  equipped  with  those  standards  which  the 
business  world  rigorously  imposes  upon  those  whom  it  pronoimces 
satisfactory. 

Manifestly,  the  realization  of  the  school's  objectives  through 
right  materials  as  guided  by  right  standards  must  be  accomplished 
through  such  an  organization  of  the  school  machinery  as  is  demanded 
by  the  ends  desired.  The  business  world  has  thoroughly  demon- 
strated that  the  keynote  in  any  organization  promising  success  is 
co-operation.  Progressive  school  systems  generally  have  likewise 
come  to  this  point  of  view  and  are  modifying  their  attack  according- 
ly. There  is  no  longer  a  place  in  education  any  more  than  in  bus- 
iness for  the  "know-it-all,"  the  autocrat,  or  martinet.  The  school 
which  trains  most  successfully  for  social  efficiency  recognizes  that 
the  attack  which  pupils  should  make  on  new  problems  and  subject- 
matter  imder  the  teacher's  leadership  and  inspiration  is  the  co-oper- 
ative attack.  The  result  is  that  each  student  is  not  working  alone 
as  though  he  were  isolated  on  an  island,  but  he  is  working  from  the 
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standpoint  of  his  interests  with  whatever  ability  he  possesses  upon 
a  general  problem  with  which  the  entire  group  is  concerned,  with  the 
object  that  all  shall  share  the  results  of  their  study  and  work  during 
the  recitation  period.  The  recitation  period  is  not  an  individual 
matter  between  the  teacher  and  pupils,  in  which  each  pupil  sits  and 
looks  and  listens,  merely  answering  when  "pumped"  by  the  teach- 
er, but  it  is  a  socialized  situation,  in  which  the  pupils  make  their 
.contributions  under  the  umpiring  of  the  teacher  very  much  as  mature 
people  make  their  contributions  in  a  round-table  discussion. 

The  method  of  procedure  of  the  teacher  with  his  pupils  is  hkewise 
employed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  in  relation  to  the  teaching 
staff  in  any  school  which  is  thoroughly  socialized  and  in  which  co- 
operation is  the  keynote.  Instead  of  assimiing,  as  the  principal 
formerly  did,  that  he  knows  all  the  needs  of  the  school  and  is  able 
personally  to  determine  all  the  plans  and  policies  of  the  school,  he 
meets  his  teachers  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  problems 
and  determining  plans  and  policies  in  round-table  fashion.  The 
modem  progressive  principal  now  realizes  that  his  large  function  is  the 
bringing  of  vision,  leadership,  and  a  general  point  of  view  in  the  set- 
ting up  of  policies,  and  executive  ability  which  is  sympathetic  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  efficient  in  the  execution  of  the  management 
of  the  school.  His  dominant  concern,  however,  is  not  with  issuing 
orders,  but  rather  in  providing  ways  and  means  by  which  all  of  the 
best  ideas  possessed  by  his  faculty  may  fimction  in  the  progressive 
development  of  his  school. 

Nor  is  the  co-operative  spirit  permeating  the  organization  and 
machinery  of  the  school  confined  to  the  classroom  and  to  the  princi- 
pal's relation  to  his  teachers.  It  likewise  manifests  itself  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  upbuilding  of  manifold  school  and  community 
relationships.  A  modem  socialized  school  does  not  consist  of  well 
secured  walls  in  a  substantial  building,  within  which  teachers  and 
pupils  meet  during  certain  hours  five  days  per  week.  Rather,  it  is  a 
school  which  is  relating  itself  to  community  problems  and  needs 
through  the  equipment  of  its  oncoming  citizens  for  the  successful 
solution  of  these  community  problems  and  needs.  To  that  end,  it 
welcomes  opportunities  for  acquainting  the  interested,  intelligent 
citizens  of  the  community  with  what  the  school  is  trying  to  do  and 
with  its  methods  of  work.  Opportunities  are  therefore  provided  the 
citizens  for  visiting  the  work  of  the  school,  that  they  may  become 
familiar  with  it.   Parent-teacher  organizations  are  established,  school 
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exhibits  are  arranged  for,  times  for  visiting  regular  work  are  an- 
nounced. Following  these  opportunities  extended  to  the  patrons  of 
the  school,  in  which  they  are  kept  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 
school,  conferences  are  arranged  for  that  the  results  of  the  best 
thinking  of  the  lay  citizen  may  be  focused  back  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school.  By  reason  of  these  co-operative  relations,  the 
school  is  becoming  more  sensitive  in  reference  to  the  subject-matter 
content  in  the  various  subjects  which  possesses  functional  value. 
Likewise,  the  new  subjects,  such  as  agriculture,  conmierical  work, 
cooking,  sewing,  manual  training,  are  being  directed  to  the  teach- 
ing of  that  information  and  to  the  emplojmient  of  those  methods 
which  will  more  nearly  guarantee  that  the  training  provided  in 
these  subjects  shall  really  equip  the  students  successfully  to  take 
up  the  work  for  which  they  are  preparing. 

Finally,  the  socialized  school  plans  for  the  regular  systematic  and 
scientific  checking  of  the  results  which  it  is  securing.  This  checking 
is  so  planned  that  the  progress  toward  the  goal  set  up  is  definitely 
measured  from  time  to  time  with  due  regard  to  standards  of  attain- 
ment and  work  which  have  been  objectively  projected  as  a  guide  to 
the  teacher  in  his  efforts  to  produce  the  desired  outcomes  by  the 
end  of  the  school  course.  Fortimately,  the  progress  of  the  past  de- 
cade in  the  development  of  means  for  meastiring  efficiency  and  prog- 
ress enables  us  to  measure  with  approximate  accuracy  the  progress 
of  any  group  of  students  in  all  of  those  lines  of  work  to  which  the 
standard  tests  which  have  been  developed  are  applicable.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  application  of  these  tests  as  yet  is  limited  mainly  to  the 
measurement  of  the  results  of  drill-teaching  in  writing,  spelling,  math- 
ematics, reading,  composition.  Only  a  very  limited  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  standardization  and  measurement  of  reasoning 
ability.    This  is  confined  to  reading  and  arithmetic. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  measure  our  results  satisfactorily  from  all 
standpoints,  of  course,  imtil  further  scientific  study  has  established 
those  outcomes  which  are  essential  to  social  efficiency.  We  must 
not  only  know  more  accurately  than  we  yet  do  what  knowledge, 
habits,  and  skills,  and  what  types  of  attitudes  function  in  social  sit- 
uations, but  we  must  likewise  know  what  contributions  each  of  the 
subjects  of  study  must  make  to  the  upbuilding  of  these  outcomes 
which  are  of  such  importance.  Along  with  our  progress  toward 
these  definitions  we  must  improve  and  refine  our  means  of  measuring 
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the  progress  of  pupils  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  various  subjects 
and  activities  of  the  school  which  are  intended  to  produce  the  de- 
sired outcomes. 

If  the  above  discussion  has  been  connected  and  clear,  it  has  made 
it  evident  that  the  socialized  school  is  consciously  striving  in  all  of 
its  activities  so  to  develop  pupils  that  by  the  time  they  leave  the 
school  they  will  be  as  well  equipped  for  successful  service  as  they 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  in  view  of  the  time  spent  in 
school.  Neither  knowledge,  nor  culture,  nor  discipline,  nor  even 
morality,  is  sought  as  an  outcome  in  the  socialized  school  just  for 
its  own  sake.  Any  of  these  outcomes  which  are  secured  is  sought 
because  of  its  value  in  fitting  the  individual  for  efficient  social  service. 
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Reliability  of  Grading  by  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board 

Alexander  Inglis 

Harvard  University 

T^HE  reliability  of  gradings  assigned  by  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination  Board  involves  two  general  problems:  (i)  the 
reliability  of  those  examinations  as  measuring  the  real  status  of 
capacity  and  achievement  of  candidates;  (ii)  the  reliability  of  the 
marker's  gradings  as  representing  the  degree  of  capacity  and  achieve- 
ment indicated  by  the  examination  papers.  The  first  of  these  two 
problems  has  been  investigated  by  Thomdike,  Jones,  Lincoln,  and 
others.*    The  second  problem  is  considered  in  this  article. 

Recent  investigations  have  demonstrated  the  general  unreliability 
of  gradings  assigned  on  examination  papers.  Starch  and  Elliott 
investigated  the  gradings  of  the  same  examination  papers  by  several 
experienced  teachers.    Their  results  are  conveniently  summarized 


in  Table  L 

2 

TABLE  I 

Number  of 

Examination 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Range  of 

Median 

Probable 

Markers 

Subject 

Grade 

Grade 

Grades 

Grade 

Error 

141 

English  (A) 

64 

98 

34 

88.2 

4.0 

132 

English  (B) 

50 

98 

48 

80.2 

4.8 

118 

Geometry 

28 

92 

64 

70.0 

7.5 

70 

History 

43 

92 

49 

(70+) 

7.7 

Nimierous  other  investigations  have  confirmed  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  such  data.  In  general  it  is  safe  to  state:  (1)  that 
a  variability  of  five  or  more  points  on  a  percentile  scale  is  to  be  ex- 
pected when  a  large  number  of  competent  teachers  grade  an  ordinary 
school  examination  paper;  (2)  that  variability  is  to  be  expected 
when  the  same  teacher  grades  the  same  paper  more  than  once;  (3) 

^Thomdike,  E.  L.,  *The  Future  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board," 
Educational  Review,  XXXI,  470-83;  Jones,  A.  L.,  "Entrance  Examinations  and  Col- 
lege Records,"  Educational  Review,  XLVIII.  10^221;  Lincoln,  E.  A.,  "The  Relative 
Standing  of  Pupils  in  High  School,  in  Early  College,  and  on  College  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations," School  and  Society,  V,  417-20. 

'?>tarch.  D.,  Educational  Measurements,  3-8. 
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that  teachers  or  other  markers  differ  in  their  ability  to  judge  exam- 
ination papers;  (4)  that  two  of  the  most  important  factors  involved 
in  grading  examination  papers  are  (a)  variability  of  the  relative 
values  to  be  assigned  to  the  several  parts  of  the  examination  or  to 
the  various  elements  considered,^  and  (b)  variability  in  ability  to 
distinguish  degrees  of  merit. 

To  what  extent  do  gradings  assigned  by  the  readers  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  share  in  the  faults  foimd  in  the  grad- 
ings by  relatively  imselected  markers  of  examination  papers,  i.  e., 
by  the  "average"  high-school  teacher  or  such  markers  as  were  tested 
by  investigations  referred  to  above?  Are  their  gradings  less  reliable, 
more  reliable,  or  of  an  equal  degree  of  reliability?  For  the  present 
purpose,  ignoring  the  larger  problems  of  defects  in  a  more  or  less 
empirical  percentile  scale,  we  may  consider  this  question  in  the  light 
of  certain  figures  presented  below. 

In  Table  II  are  given  figures  representing  the  preliminary  grad- 
ings assigned  to  each  of  thirteen  examination  papers  by  each  of 
thirteen  readers  for  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  in  1913. 
The  examination  papers  represent  the  examinations  of  thirteen  can- 
didates in  geometry.  The  gradings  were  the  original  imcorrected 
grades  assigned  before  the  board  of  readers  had  attempted  to  reach 
agreement  on  relative  values  to  be  given  to  various  questions,  parts, 
or  elements  involved.  In  fact  the  gradings  given  in  the  table  were 
made  to  form  a  basis  for  standardization  in  marking  or  to  form  a 
basis  for  consultation  before  the  readers  began  their  task  of  marking 
other  papers  in  geometry. 

Here,  as  in  all  investigations  of  grading,  we  find  variability. 
However,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  variability  here  foimd  is  smaller 
than  that  commonly  found  for  markers  in  general,  as  shown  in  the 
studies  of  Starch,  Elliott,  Gray,  and  others.  As  measured  by  the 
median  deviation  the  variability  of  gradings  on  seven  out  of  thirteen 
papers  was  only  2,  on  two  papers  it  was  3,  on  two  papers  4,  on  one 
paper  5,  and  on  one  paper  6.  These  figures  stand  in  marked  con- 
trast with  the  variabiUty  of  7.5  found  by  Starch  and  Elliott  for  grad- 
ings on  an  examination  paper  in  geometry.  (Cf.  Table  I.) 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  figures  for  variability  given  in  Table  II 
represent  marks  assigned  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  readers  before  they  had  agreed  upon  the  relative  values  to  be 

•Cf.  Inglis,  A.,  Variability  of  Judgments  in  Equating  Values,  Educational  Ad- 
ministration and  Supervision,  January,  1916,  pp.  25-30. 
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Marker        ^  Grades    Assigned 

Paper  No...  1  2  3  4  5  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13 

A 94  40  60  87  77  49  84  85  57  70  2  62  34 

B 92  42  63  92  63  43  89906068  05335 

C 82  45  53  95  75  52  80  90  60  77  0  70  38 

D 75  40  55  88  83  45  85  87  60  77  2  60  39 

E 89  42  59  87  80  37  93  88  62  79  9  68  37 

F 92  45  62  93  73  42  83  90  60  68  0  53  25 

G. 90  35  51  95  77  45  85  85  61  80  3  60  40 

H 88  43  60  93  77  55  87  93  73  87  3  80  50 

1 92  42  60  100  85  37  82  92  50  77  0  61  32 

J 93  43  63  95  77  42  87  87  60  82  3  67  38 

K 85  45  63  97  80  50  83  90  68  75  0  67  58 

L 93  40  55  93  73  42  90  86  63  78  2  60  33 

M ...90  37  53  100  70  52  83  87  63  63  0  60  40 

Minimum...  75  35  51  87  63  37  80  85  50  63  0  53  25 

Maximum..  94  45  63  100  85  55  93  93  68  87  9  80  58 

Range 19  10  12  13  22  22  13  8  18  24  9  27  33 

Average....  89  42  58  94  76  46  86  89  61  76  2  63  38 

Av.  Dev....4.3  2.4  3.7  3,3  4.0  4.7    2.9  2.2  3.5  4.8  1.7  5.6  5.4 

Median....  90  42  60  93  77  45  85  88  60  77  2  61  38 
Med.  Dev...     2232342225264 


assigned  to  the  several  questions  parts  or  elements  of  the  examina- 
tion and  as  a  preliminary  step  toward  the  determination  of  standard- 
ized values  based  on  the  grouped  judgments  of  the  board  of  readers. 
It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  variability  above 
foimd  for  the  preliminary  gradings  would  be  materially  reduced 
when  agreement  was  reached  concerning  the  relative  values  to  be 
assigned  to  the  several  questions,  parts  or  elements  of  the  examin- 
ation. 

In  so  far  as  the  figures  given  in  Table  II  may  be  considered  to 
represent  the  actual  situation  the  following  conclusions  appear  to  be 
justified:  (1)  that  there  is  a  measure  of  unreliability  even  in  ex- 
amination gradings  as  carefully  guarded  and  efficiently  administered 
as  those  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board;  (2)  that  even 
on  the  basis  of  preliminary  and  tentative  gradings  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  readers  manifest  a  degree  of  variability 
noticeably  smaller  than  that  of  teachers  in  general;  (3)  that  the  final 
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and  actual  gradings  of  those  readers  possess  a  degree  of  reliability 
markedly  superior  to  that  of  teachers  in  general.  The  writer  would 
hazard  an  estimate  of  between  two  and  three  for  the  variability  of 
gradings  made  by  readers  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  note  here  the  fact  that  critical 
cases  on  the  borderline  between  failure  and  passing  receive  speda^ 
attention  by  the  board  of  readers  and  that  gradings  in  such  cases 
are  further  safeguarded  by  re-reading  and  by  cooperative  grading.  . 
On  the  whole  the  gradings  assigned  by  the  readers  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  are  about  as  accurate  as  they  can  be 
made  by  fallible  human  judges.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  the 
weakness  of  the  grades  assigned  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  difficulty 
of  determining  xlosely  allied  degrees  of  merit  as  manifested  on  the 
examination  papers,  but  to  the  difficulty  of  determining  merit  on  the 
basis  of  single  examinations  of  the  ordinary  sort.  It  is,  of  course, 
recognized  that  the  percentile  system  of  grading  now  employed  pos- 
sesses serious  defects.  Of  the  three  fundamental  sources  of  unrelia- 
bility it  is  probable  that  the  judgments  of  the  markers  is  the  least 
in  the  case  of  readers  for  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
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The  Teaching  of  Educational  Theory  in  Col- 
lege and  University   Departments 
of  Education* 
Frederick  E.  Bolton 

University  of  Washington 

Introductory 
/BOURSES  in  education  in  a  college  or  university  department 
^^  may  be  roughly  classified  into  (a),  the  theoretical  phases  of 
education,  (b),  the  historical  phases,  and  (c),  the  applied  phases. 
Under  the  historical  phases  may  properly  be  included  courses  in 
the  general  history  of  education  as  well  as  those  in  the  history  of 
education  in  special  coimtries.  The  applied  courses  may  include 
general  and  special  method,  organization,  administration,  observa- 
tion and  practice.    Educational  theory  is  discussed  below. 

A  couple  of  decades  ago  the  terms  philosophy  of  education,  science 
of  education  and  general  pedagogy,  or  just  pedagogy,  were  most 
generally  employed.  At  that  time  most  of  the  work  in  education 
was  given  in  the  departments  of  philosophy  or  psychology.  Grad- 
ually departments  of  education  came  to  have  an  independent  status. 
Among  the  earliest  ^ere  those  at  Michigan,  imder  Dr.  Joseph  Payne, 
and  the  one  at  Iowa,  under  Dr.  Stephen  Fellows.  Previous  to  the 
vigorous  development  of  departments  of  education,  the  departments 
of  psychology  and  philosophy  gave  no  special  attention  to  the 
educational  bearings  of  psychology.  But  as  soon  as  departments 
of  education  began  to  introduce  courses  in  educational  psychology 
and  child  study,  the  occupants  of  the  departments  of  psychology 
rubbed  their  eyes,  became  aware  of  unutilized  opportunities,  and 
then  began  to  assert  claims. 

Place  of  Educational  Theory  in  the  Curriculum 

Ordinarily  the  courses  in  educational  theory  are  given  in  the  junior 
year  of  college .  in  a  few  places  elementary  or  introductory  courses 
are  open  to  freshmen.  There  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  giving 
courses  to  freshmen,  if  they  can  be  made  sufficiently  concrete  and 
grow  out  of  their  previous  experiences.    The  college  of  education 

*Thi8  paper  will  be  reprinted  in  "College  Teaching,**  a  volume  shortly  to  appear  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Paul  Klapper.-^ED. 
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in  the  University  of  Washington,  for  example,  is  so  organized  that 
the  student  shall  begin  to  think  of  the  profession  of  teaching  im- 
mediately upon  entering  the  University.  While  the  main  work  in 
education  courses  does  not  come  until  the  jimior  and  senior  years, 
the  student  receives  guidance  and  counsel  from  the  outset  in  select- 
ing his  courses  and  is  helped  to  get  in  touch  with  the  professional 
atmosphere  that  should  surround  a  teacher's  college.  The  founda- 
tion work  in  zoology  and  psychology  is  given  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  teaching  profession  in  mind.  It  is  planned  to  give  some  work 
of  a  general  nature  in  education  during  the  first  two  years  that  will 
serve  as  vocational  guidance  and  will  assist  the  student  to  arrange 
his  work  most  advantageously  and  to  accomplish  it  most  econom- 
ically. By  the  more  prolonged  individual  acquaintance  between 
students  and  faculty  of  the  college  of  education,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
student  will  receive  greater  professional  help  and  the  faculty  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  the  teaching  abilities  of  the  students. 
The  work  in  education  and  allied  courses  has  been  so  extended  that 
adequate  professional  preparation  may  be  secured.  The  courses 
in  zoology,  psychology,  and  sociology  are  all  directly  contributory 
to  a  knowledge  of,  and  to  an  interpretation  of,  the  courses  in  edu- 
cation. 

The  great  majority  of  undergraduate  students  taking  education, 
are  preparing  to  teach,  and  more  and  more  they  plan  to  teach  in 
the  high  schools.  However,  not  a  few  students  of  medicine,  law, 
engineering,  and  other  technical  subjects,  take  courses  in  education 
as  a  means  of  general  information.  It  would  be  exceedingly  de- 
sirable if  all  citizens  would  take  general  courses  in  education,  and 
would  come  to  understand  the  meaning  of  educational  processes 
and  past  and  present  practices  in  educational  procedure.  If  all 
parents  and  members  of  school  boards  could  have  a  few  modem 
courses  in  educational  theory  and  organization  the  work  of  school 
teachers  would  be  very  much  simplified. 

So  far  as  is  known,  no  college  or  university  makes  education  an 
absolute  requirement  such  as  is  made  with  respect  to  foreign  lan- 
guages, science,  mathematics,  or  philosophy.  In  a  large  majority 
of  states,  some  work  in  education  is  required  for  teacher's  certifica- 
tion. The  number  of  states  making  such  requirements  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Before  long  it  will  be  impossible  for  persons  to  engage 
in  teaching  without  either  attending  a  normal  school  or  taking  pro- 
fessional courses  in  education  in  college. 
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The  Scope  of  College  Courses  in  Educational  Theory 

The  theory  of  education  as  considered  in  this  article  will  include 
all  of  those  courses  which  have  for  their  purpose  the  consideration 
of  the  fundamental  meaning  of  education  and  the  underljdng  laws 
or  principles  governing  the  education  process.  Educational  theory 
is  given  in  different  institutions  under  a  great  variety  of  titles. 
The  following  are  the  most  frequently  offered:  Principles  of  educa- 
tion, philosophy  of  education,  theory  of  education,  educational 
psychology,  genetic  psychology,  experimental  education,  child 
study,  adolescence,  moral  education,  educational  sociology,  social 
aspects  of  education.  Educational  theory  may  be  divided  into 
courses  which  are  elementary  in  character,  and  those  which  are 
advanced.  The  purpose  of  the  former  is  to  present  to  beginning 
students  the  fimdamentals  of  reasonably  well-tested  principles  and 
laws,  and  to  indicate  to  them  something  of  the  various  phases  of 
education. 

The  purpose  of  advanced  courses,  especially  in  experimental 
education,  is  to  reach  out  into  new  fields  and  by  study  and  experi- 
ment to  test  and  develop  new  theories.  The  experimental  phases 
of  education  seek  to  blaze  new  trails  and  to  discover  new  methods 
of  reaching  more  economically  and  efficiently  the  goals  which  edu- 
cation seeks.  Both  of  these  phases  should  be  given  in  a  college 
course  in  the  theory  of  education.  Enough  of  the  experimental 
work  should  be  given  in  the  elementary  course  to  enable  students 
to  distinguish  between  mere  opinion  and  well-established  theory, 
to  understand  how  the  theories  have  been  derived,  to  know  how  to 
subject  them  to  crucial  tests,  and  to  give  them  some  knowledge  of 
methods  of  experimentation. 

Education  as  a  science  is  constantly  confronted  by  the  questions, 
"What  are  the  ends  and  aims  of  Education?"  and  "What  are  the 
means  of  accomplishing  these  ends?"  These  mean  that  there  must 
be  a  study  of  the  ends  of  education  as  necessitated  by  the  demands 
of  society  and  the  needs  of  the  individual  himself.  In  determining 
the  ends  of  education,  adult  society,  of  whicht  he  individual  is  to 
be  a  part  must  be  surveyed  as  must  also  the  social  group  of  which 
the  child  is  now  an  integral  part.  In  addition  to  these  the  laws  of 
growth  and  development  must  be  studied  to  understand  what  will 
contribute  effectively  to  the  child's  normal  unfoldment. 

The  interpretation  of  the  ends  and  means  of  education  will  de- 
termine the  field  of  the  theory  of  education.    This  interpretation 
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has  been  so  splendidly  stated  by  Dewey  that  I  venture  to  quote 
him  at  length.  He  says  (My  Pedagogic  Creed) :  "I  believe  that  this 
educational  process  has  two  sides — one  psychological  and  one  so- 
ciological: and  that  neither  can  be  subordinated  to  the  other  or 
neglected  without  evil  results  following.  Of  these  two  sides,  the 
psychological  is  the  basis.  The  child's  own  instincts  and  powers 
furnish  the  material  and  give  the  starting  point  for  all  education. 
Save  as  the  efforts  of  the  educator  connect  with  some  activity  which 
the  child  is  carrying  on  of  his  own  initiative  independent  of  the  edu- 
cator, education  beomes  reduced  to  a  pressure  from  without.  It 
may,  indeed,  give  certain  external  results,  but  cannot  truly  be  called 
educative.  Without  insight  into  the  psychological  structure  and 
activities  of  the  individual,  the  educative  processes  will,  therefore, 
be  haphazard  and  arbitrary.  If  it  chances  to  coincide  with  the 
child's  activity  it  will  get  a  leverage:  if  it  does  not,  it  will  result  in 
friction,  or  disintegration,  or  arrest  of  the  child  nature. 

I  believe  that  knowledge  of  social  conditions,  of  the  present  state 
of  civilization,  is  necessary  in  order  properly  to  interpret  the  child's 
powers.  The  child  has  his  own  instincts  and  tendencies,  but  we  do 
not  know  what  these  mean  until  we  can  translate  them  into  their 
social  equivalents.  We  must  be  able  to  carry  them  back  into  a 
social  past  and  see  them  as  the  inheritance  of  previous  race  activities. 
We  must  be  able  to  project  them  into  the  future  to  see  what  their 
outcome  and  end  will  be.  In  the  illustration  just  used,  it  is  the  ability 
to  see  in  the  child's  babblings  the  promise  and  potency  of  a  future 
social  intercourse  and  conversation  which  enables  one  to  deal  in 
the  proper  way  with  that  instinct. 

I  believe  that  the  psychological  and  social  sides  are  organically 
related,  and  that  education  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  compromise 
between  the  two,  or  a  superimposition  of  one  upon  the  other.  We 
are  told  that  the  psychological  definition  of  education  is  barren  and 
formal — that  it  gives  us  only  the  idea  of  a  development  of  all  the 
mental  powers  without  giving  us  an  idea  of  the  use  to  which  these 
powers  are  put.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that  the  social 
definition  of  education,  as  getting  adjusted  to  civilization,  makes 
a  forced  and  external  process,  and  results  in  subordinating  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  to  a  preconceived  social  and  political  status. 

I  believe  each  of  these  objections  is  true  when  urged  against  one 
side  isolated  from  the  other.  In  order  to  know  what  a  power  really 
is  we  must  know  what  its  end,  use,  or  function  is:  and  this  we  can- 
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not  know,  save  as  we  conceive  of  the  individual  as  active  in  social 
relationships.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  only  possible  adjustment 
which  we  can  give  to  the  child  under  existing  conditions,  is  that 
which  arises  through  putting  him  in  complete  possession  of  all  of  his 
powers.  With  the  advent  of  democracy  and  moduli  industrial 
conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  foretell  definitely  just  what  civiliza- 
tion will  be  twenty  years  from  now.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
pare the  child  for  any  precise  set  of  conditions.  To  prepare  him 
for  the  future  life  means  to  give  him  command  of  himself:  it  means  so 
to  train  him  that  he. will  have  the  full  and  ready  use  of  all  his  ca- 
pacities, that  his  eye  and  ear  and  hand  may  be  tools  ready  to  com- 
mand, that  his  judgment  may  be  capable  of  grasping  the  conditions 
under  which  it  has  to  work,  and  the  executive  forces  be  trained  to 
act  economically  and  efficiently.  It  is  impossible  to  reach  this  sort 
of  adjustment  save  as  constant  regard  is  had  to  the  individual's  own 
powers,  tastes,  and  interests:  say,  that  is,  as  education  is  continually 
converted  into  psychological  terms. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  the  individual  who  is  to  be  educated  is  a 
social  individual,  and  that  society  is  an  organic  union  of  individuals. 
If  we  eliminate  the  social  factor  from  the  child  we  are  left  only 
with  an  abstraction:  if  we  eliminate  the  individual  factor  from  so- 
ciety, we  are  left  only  with  an  inert  and  lifeless  mass.  Education, 
therefore,  must  begin  with  a  psychological  insight  into  the  child's 
capacities,  interests,  and  habits.  It  must  be  controlled  at  every 
point  by  reference  to  these  same  considerations.  These  powers, 
interests,  and  habits  must  be  continually  interpreted — we  must 
know  what  they  mean.  They  must  be  translated  into  terms  of 
their  social  equivalents — into  terms  of  what  they  are  capable  of  in 
the  way  of  social  service." 

Therefore,  the  fundamental  course  in  educational  theory  must 
include  (1)  the  biological  principles  of  educ&tion,  (2)  the  psycholog- 
ical principles  of  education,  and  (3)  the  social  principles  of  educa- 
tion. This  does  not  mean  that  the  sequence  must  be  as  enumerated 
here.  In  some  places  that  is  the  sequence  followed,  in  some  other 
places  the  social  principles  are  studied  first.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  three  phases  must  be  studied  together  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Probably  a  purely  logical  arrangement  would  place  the  social  phases 
first,  but  it  is  almost  futile  to  attempt  to  present  them  effectively 
until  something  of  the  biological  and  psychological  laws  are  first 
established.    Again,  the  student  in  beginning  the  formal  study  of 
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education  is  already  in  possession  of  a  vast  body  of  facts  concern- 
ing society  and  the  relation  of  education  to  it,  so  that  reference  can 
be  advantageously  made  in  connection  with  the  study  of  biological 
and  psychological  laws  of  education.  Then  the  social  principles 
and  applications  can  be  more  thoroughly  and  scientifically  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  other  phases. 

In  administering  a  college  course  in  the  theory  of  education  the 
great  desideratum  is  to  try  to  formulate  a  body  of  knowledge  which 
will  give  the  imdergraduate  students  an  idea  of  the  meaning  of 
education  and  its  problems  and  processes.  In  so  far  as  possible  it 
is  desirable  to  present  material  which  in  a  certain  sense  will  be 
practical.  Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  undergraduates  who  study 
education  in  a  college  department  intend  to  go  into  the  practical 
work  of  teaching  it  is  important  to  fortify  them,  as  well  as  possible 
in  the  brief  time  which  they  devote  to  the  subject,  concerning  the 
best  means  of  securing  definite  results  in  education.  The  majority 
are  not  so  much  interested  in  the  abstract  science  or  the  philosophy 
of  education  as  they  are  in  its  practical  problems.  All  courses  in 
education  should  seek  to  deal  with  fundamental  principles  and  not 
dole  out  dogmatic  statements  of  practical  means  and  devices,  but 
at  the  same  time  no  principles  should  be  considered  with  which  the 
student  cannot  see  some  relation  to  the  educative  processes.  They 
are  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  place  of  education  among  the 
sciences  or  with  ontological  and  teleological  meanings  of  education 
or  of  its  laws. 

The  course  in  elementary  educational  theory  should  be  on  a  par 
with  a  course  in  principles  of  physics,  one  in  principles  of  biology, 
principles  of  psychology,  principles  of  political  science,  etc.  A 
course  in  the  principles  of  any  of  these  subjects  attempts  to  set 
forth  the  main  problems.with  which  the  science  deals.  Elementary 
courses  attempt  to  select  those  principles  which  have  frequent 
application  in  everyday  life.  The  course  in  the  principles  of  physics 
deals  with  the  elementary  notions  of  matter,  motion  and  force  and 
everyday  illustrations  and  problems  are  sought.  It  would  seem  that 
in  a  similar  manner,  the  college  course  in  the  foundations  of  educa- 
tion should  seek  elementary  principles  which  will  enable- the  student 
to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  education,  namely:  to  produce  modifi- 
cations in  individuals  and  in  society  in  harmony  with  the  ideals 
and  ends  of  education.  Education  is  a  process  of  adjusting  individ- 
uals to  their  environment,  natural  and  accidental,  and  the  environ 
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ment  which  is  created  through  ideals  held  by  society  and  by  indi- 
viduals themselves.  All  education  has  to  do  with  the  development 
of  the  individual  in  accordance  with  his  potentialities  and  the  ideals 
of  education  which  are  set  up.  It  is  a  practical  science,  an  applied 
science,  the  same  as  engineering  is  an  applied  science.  Engineering 
does  not  deal  with  ultimate  theories  of  matter,  force  and  motion, 
except  as  they  are  important  in  considering  practical  ends  to  be 
secured  through  the  application  of  forces.  An  elementary  course 
in  educational  theory  should  seek  to  include  the  foundations  rather 
than  to  encompass  all  knowledge  about  education.  It  is  rather 
an  introduction  than  an  encyclopedia. 

Although  a  complete  and  logical  treatise  on  the  theory  of  edu- 
cation might  include  a  consideration  of  the  course  of  study  and  the 
method  of  instruction,  the  making  of  a  course  of  study,  the  problem 
of  the  arrangment  of  the  course  of  study,  the  various  studies  as  in- 
struments of  experience,  the  organization  and  administration  of 
education,  etc.,  it  is  questionable  from  a  practical  point  of  view 
whether  they  should  be  given  consideration  in  the  undergraduate 
course.  Mere  passing  notice  would  at  any  rate  seem  sufficient. 
Each  topic  of  the  scope  of  the  foregoing  is  sufficient  to  form  a  course 
in  itself  and  the  introductory  course  should  do  no  more  than  define 
their  relation  to  the  general  problem.  In  the  principles  of  psychol- 
ogy the  fields  of  abnormal  psychology,  comparative  psychology, 
child  psychology,  adolescent  psychology,  etc.,  are  defined  and  drawn 
upon  for  illustration,  yet  no  separate  chapters  are  devoted  to  them. 
In  departments  of  political  economy  there  are  usually  elemental 
courses  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  leading  principles  of  ec- 
onomic science,  but  there  are  special  courses  in  currency  and  bank- 
ing, public  finance,  taxation,  transportation,  distribution  of  wealth, 
etc. 

Similarly  in  the  college  course  in  the  theory  of  education,  the 
work  should  be  concentrated  upon  fundamentals  designed  to  in- 
troduce the  studenl  to  the  many  special  problems.  For  example, 
the  course  of  study  and  the  organization  and  administration  of 
education  should  be  regarded  as  accessory  rather  than  as  fundamental. 
The  laws  underlying  processes  of  development  and  modification  are 
what  should  occupy  the  attention  of  the  student  in  this  elemental 
survey.  A  study  of  the  special  means  and  agencies  of  education 
and  forms  of  social  organization  should  be  given  in  other  courses 
by  special  names.  Secondary  education,    the  kindergarten,  admin- 
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istration  and  supervision,  methods  in  special  subjects,  etc.,  each 
deserve  attention  as  a  distinct  and  separate  course. 

As  shown  by  two  surveys  made  by  the  writer,  one  in  1909  and 
the  last  in  1916,  the  theory  of  education  is  most  frequently  given 
under  the  terms  Principles  of  Education,  Educational  Psychology, 
Social  Phases  of  Education,  Educational  Sociology,  and  Child  Study. 
Therefore,  a  brief  special  discussion  of  each  of  these  fields  may  be 
desirable. 

Principles  of  Education 

Under  various  names  courses  in  principles  of  education  are  given 
in  most  departments  of  education.  The  term  "Principles  of  Edu- 
cation" does  not  appear  in  all,  being  replaced  by  "Principles  of 
Teaching,"  "Philosophy  of  Education,"  "Fundamentals  of  Teach- 
ing," "Introduction  to  Education,"  "Science  of  Education,''  "Prin- 
ciples of  Method,"  "Theory  of  Education,"  etc.  In  some  institu- 
tions the  terms  "Educational  Psychology"  and  "Child  Study" 
stand  for  essentially  the  same  thing  as  the  foregoing.  In  most  in- 
stitutions it  is  recognized  that  the  teacher  must  understand  (a)  the 
meaning  and  aim  of  education,  (b)  the  nature  of  the  child  considered 
biologically,  psychologically,  socially  and  morally,  (c)  the  founda- 
tions of  society  and  the  industries,  (d)  how  to  adapt  and  utilize 
educational  means  so  as  to  develop  the  potentialities  of  the  child's 
nature  and  cause  him  to  achieve  the  aims  of  education. 

Biological  PRiNaPLEs 

In  this  section  there  should  be  an  attempt  to  first  enlarge  the  notion 
of  education,  aiming  to  have  it  regarded  as  practically  coincident 
with  life  and  experience.  Of  course  there  is  the  ideal  side  to  which 
individuals  will  strive,  but  the  student  should  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  every  experience  leaves  its  ineffaceable  effect  upon  all 
organisms.  In  order  to  convey  this  idea  we  may  begin  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  effects  of  experience  upon  simple  animal  and  plant 
life  and  the  general  modifications  produced  in  the  adjustment  of 
such  life  to  surroundings.  Some  familiar  non-technical  facts  in 
the  evolution  of  plant  and  animal  life  may  be  considered  in  their  re- 
lation to  the  question  of  adaptation  and  adjustment.  Due  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  facts  of  adjustment  as  manifested  in  such 
illustrations  as  the  change  of  the  eyes  of  cave  animals,  gradual 
modifications  of  plant  and  animal  life,  the  change  of  animals  from 
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sea  life  to  land  life,  8ome  of  the  retrogressions,  etc.  A  general  study 
of  the  gradual  evolution  of  sense  organs  and  the  nervous  system 
should  be  made  because  these  illustrate  in  an  excellent  way  the 
gradual  modifications  produced  by  experience  in  the  race.  After 
this  general  survey,  the  subject  of  innate  tendencies-may  be  consider- 
ed, through  the  discussion  of  such  chapters  as  Drummond's  "The 
ascent  of  the  body,"  "The  scaflFolding  left  in  the  body,"  "The  ar- 
rest of  the  body,"  "The  dawn  of  mind,"  and  "The  evolution  of 
language,"  etc.  These  discussions  naturally  lead  to  a  consideration 
of  the  lengthening  period  of  himian  infancy,  and  the  importance  of 
infancy  in  education.  This  in  turn  leads  to  a  brief  consideration 
of  the  periods  of  childhood,  adolescence,  and  maturity,  largely  from 
a  biological  point  of  view.  These  should  be  followed  by  a  discussion 
of  such  topics  as,  instinct,  heredity,  from  fundamental  to  accessory, 
the  brain  as  an  organ  of  mind,  some  of  the  facts  of  psycho-physic 
correlation,  and  the  reciprocal  influence  of  mind  and  body  upon 
each  other.  Before  leaving  this  general  field  thorough  and  design- 
edly practical  discussions  of  the  importance  of  physical  develop- 
ment and  culture  for  education  in  general  and  for  mental  develop- 
ment, fatigue,  habit,  physical  and  mental  hygiene,  and  play  should 
be  considered. 

Educational  Psychology 

The  next  section  should  include  what  some  authors  term  educa- 
tional psychology,  and  others  call  the  psychological  aspects  of  edu- 
cation. In  this  section,  the  first  topic  naturally  considered  is  that 
of  memory.  It  grows  out  of  the  biological  discussion  of  instinct, 
heredity,  etc.  Included  in  the  subject  of  memory  is  that  of  associa- 
tion. Following  this,  come  imagination,  imitation,  training  of  the 
senses,  apperception,  formal  discipline,  feeling,  volition,  motor 
training,  induction,  etc.  Periods  of  mental  development  and  the 
specific  topics  ot  childhood  and  adolescence  should  receive  definite 
consideration,  though  more  exhaustive  treatment  should  be  re- 
served for  a  distinct  course  in  child  study.  The  genetic  point  of 
view  should  be  emphasized  throughout. 

While  the  number  of  students  registered  for  educational  psy- 
chology is  not  large,  the  numbers  that  are  in  reality  pursuing  this 
branch  are  increasing.  Fortunately,  the  "psychology  for  teachers" 
and  "applied  psychology"  of  a  score  of  years  ago  are  giving  way  to  a 
kind  of  educational  psychology  that  is  much  more  vital.    Men  like 
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Judd  and  Thomdike  are  formulating  a  psychology  of  the  different 
branches  of  study  and  of  the  teaching  processes  involved  that  will 
enable  the  teacher  to  see  the  connection  between  the  psychological 
laws  and  the  processes  to  be  learned.  This  sort  of  work  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  work  of  Hall  and  his  followers  in  studying  the 
child  and  the  adolescent  from  the  standpoint  of  growth  periods  and 
the  types  of  activity  suited  to  each  period.  Educational  psychology 
is  therefore  represented  richly  in  principles  of  education,  genetic 
psychology,  mental  development,  child  study  and  adolescence,  as 
well  as  in  the  courses  labeled  educational  psychology. 

Social  Aspects  of  Education 

Nine  years  ago  courses  on  social  phases  of  education  were  prob- 
ably not  offered  anywhere,  as  they  are  not  listed  in  my  tabulation 
at  that  time.  Today  they  appear  in  some  form  or  other  in  almost 
every  department  of  education.  In  Columbia  the  work  is  given  as 
'"Educational  Sociology."  The  departments  of  sociology  also 
emphasize  various  phases  of  educational  problems.  Courses  on 
vocational  education,  industrial  education  and  vocational  guidance 
all  emphasize  the  same  idea.  The  introduction  of  these  courses 
means  that  the  merely  disciplinary  aim  of  education  is  fast  giving 
way  to  that  of  adjustment  and  utility.  Educational  means  are  (1) 
to  enable  the  child  to  live  happily  and  to  develop  normally,  and  (2) 
to  furnish  a  kind  of  training  which  will  enable  him  to  serve  society 
to  the  utmost  advantage.  In  the  courses  in  Educational  Sociology, 
there  should  be  an  attempt  to  help  the  student  feel  that  the  highest 
aim  of  education  is  not  individualistic,  but  social.  The  purpose  is 
to  fit  the  individual  for  co-operation,  developing  agencies  of  life 
that  shall  be  mutually  advantageous,  for  democratic  society  seeks 
the  highest  welfare  of  all  its  members  through  the  co-operation 
and  contribution  of  each  of  its  members.  It  teaches  us  not  only 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  society  but  also  its  duties  and  obliga- 
tions. 

The  best  individual  development  also  comes  only  through  the 
social  interaction  of  minds  and  consequently  various  phases  of  social 
psychology  must  receive  consideration.  Various  forms  of  co-oper- 
ative effort  which  enlist  the  interest  of  children  at  various  stages  of 
development  should  be  studied.  Inasmuch  as  educators  should 
link  school  and  home  typical  illustrations  of  the  manifold  means  of 
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relating  the  school  and  society  should  be  studied  so  that  the  teacher 
will  not  be  without  knowledge  of  their  possibilities. 

The  Child  the  Center 

Throughout  the  country  there  is  evidence  that  the  curricula  in 
education  departments  have  for  their  central  object  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  child  and  the  better  adaptation  of  educational 
means  to  the  development  of  the  potentialities  possessed  by  the 
child.  This  idea  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  foundation 
courses  are  psychology,  principles  of  education,  child  study,  educa- 
tional psychology.  The  fact  that  the  history  of  education  is  still 
90  largely  given  as  a  relatively  beginning  course  shows  that  the  new 
idea  has  not  gained  complete  acceptance.  Many  specialized  courses 
in  child  study  are  offered,  among  them  being  such  courses  as  the 
"Psychology  of  Childhood,"  "Childhood  and  Adolescence,"  "Psy- 
chopathic, Retarded  and  Mentally  Deficient  Children,"  "Genetic 
Psychology,"  "The  Anthropological  Study  of  Children,"  "The 
Physical  Nature  of  the  Child."  At  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  a 
school  of  childhood  has  been  established  which  will  combine  in 
theory  and  practise  the  best  ideals  in  the  kindergarten,  the  modem 
primary  school  and  the  Montessori  system.  Clark  University  has 
had  for  some  years  its  Children's  Institute  which  attempts  to  assemble 
the  best  literature  on  childhood  and  the  best  materials  of  instruction 
in  childhood.  Many  of  the  courses  in  educational  tests  and  measure- 
ments center  around  the  study  of  the  child. 

Methods  of  Teaching  the  Subject 

Naturally,  methods  of  teaching  the  subject  vary  exceedingly  in 
the  different  institutions.  Each  instructor  to  a  large  extent  follows 
his  own  individual  inclinations.  Probably  the  great  majority  pur- 
sue the  lecture  method  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  lectures 
are  generally  accompanied  by  readings  either  from  some  text  book  or 
from  collateral  readings. 

The  writer  has  personally  pursued  the  combination  method.  For 
years  before  his  own  book  on  Principles  of  Education  was  completed 
the  subject  was  presented  in  lecture  form,  and  accompanied  by 
library  readings.  Even  now,  with  a  text  book  at  hand,  each  new 
topic  is  outlined  in  an  informal  development  lecture.  Definite 
assignments  are  made  from  the  text  and  from  collateral  readings, 
which  include  additional  texts,  periodical  literature  and  selected 
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chapters  from  various  educational  books.  After  students  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  copiously  and  to  think  out  special  problems 
an  attempt  is  made  to  discuss  the  entire  topic  orally.  That  is 
possible  and  very  fruitful  in  classes  of  the  right  size, — ^not  over  thirty. 
In  large  classes  numbering  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  or  more,  the  oral 
discussion  is  not  profitable  imless  the  instructor  is  very  skilled  in 
conducting  the  discussion.  The  questions  should  never  be  for  the 
purpose  of  merely  securing  answers  perfectly  obvious  to  all  in  the 
class.  The  questions  should  seek  to  unfold  new  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject. Difficult  points  should  be  considered,  new  contributions 
should  be  made  by  the  students  and  the  instructor,  and  all  should 
feel  that  it  is  really  an  enlargement,  a  broadening  and  a  deepening 
of  ideas  gained  through  the  lectures  and  the  assigned  readings. 
Very  frequently  individual  students  should  be  assigned  special 
topics  for  report.  A  good  deal  of  care  must  be  exercised  in  this 
connection,  for  imless  the  material  is  a  real  contribution,  and  is 
presented  effectively,  the  rest  of  the  students  become  wearied.  If 
possible  the  instructor  should  know  exactly  what  points  are  to  be 
brought  out,  and  the  approximate  amount  of  time  to  be  occupied. 

Throughout,  an  attempt  is  made  to  make  the  work  as  concrete 
as  possible,  and  to  show  its  relation  to  matters  pertaining  to  the 
school  room,  the  home,  and  to  the  every  day  conduct  of  the  students 
themselves.  Each  topic  is  treated  with  considerable  thoroughness 
and  detail.  No  endeavor  is  made  to  secure  an  absolutely  system- 
atic and  ultra-logical  system.  The  charge  of  being  logically  im- 
systematic  and  incomplete  would  not  be  resented.  There  is  no 
desire  for  a  system.  As  in  the  elementary  stages  of  any  subject, 
the  first  requisite  is  a  body  of  fundamental  facts.  There  is  time 
enough  later  to  evolve  an  all-inclusive  and  all-exclusive  system. 
I  am  not  aware  that  even  the  * 'doctors"  have  yet  fully  settled  this 
question.  The  psychological  order  is  the  one  sought.  What  is 
intelligible,  full  of  living  interest  and  of  largest  probable  importance 
in  the  life  and  work  of  the  student-teacher  are  the  criteria  applied 
in  the  selection  of  materials.  The  student  verdict  is  given  much 
weight  in  deciding. 

A  rather  successful  plan  of  providing  an  adequate  number  of 
duplicates  of  books  much  used  has  been  developed  by  the  writer 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  and  at  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton. In  all  courses  in  which  no  single  suitable  text  is  found  the 
students  are  asked  to  contribute  a  small  sum,  from  twenty-five  to 
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fifty  cents,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  duplicates.  These  books 
are  placed  on  the  reserve  shelf  and  makes  it  possible  for  large  classes 
to  be  accommodated  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  books. 
Ordinarily  there  should  be  one  book  for  every  four  or  five  students, 
if  all  are  expected  to  read  the  same  assignment.  If  options  are 
allowed,  the  proportion  of  books  may  be  reduced.  The  books 
become  the  property  of  the  institution,  and  a  fine  library  of  dupli- 
cate sets  rapidly  accumulates.  In  about  three  years  over  a  thous- 
and volumes  have  been  secured  in  this  way  at  the  University  of 
Washington.  Valuable  pamphlet  material  and  reprints  of  import- 
ant articles  are  also  collected  and  kept  in  filing  boxes. 
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The  Night  School  Melting  Pot 
F.  E.  Lurton 

Superintendent  Public  Schools,  East  Grand  Forks,  Minn. 

TT  is  to  be  feared  that  many  school  superintendents  fail  to  realize 
the  possibilities  of  night  school  work  and  the  eagerness  of 
employed  yoimg  people  to  improve  their  industrial  conditions. 
Many  night  schools  are  conducted  along  the  set  lines  of  the  day 
school  and  thereby  fail  to  interest  a  class  of  students  who  left  the 
day  schools  because  they  failed  to  offer  the  subjects  that  seemed  use- 
ful or  immediately  available  to  boys  and  girls  who  must  soon  join 
the  ranks  of  the  workers. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  article  to  illustrate  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  an  industrial  night  school.  The  school  at  East  Grand 
Forks,  Minnesota,  was  opened  four  years  ago,  and  has  now  so  ad- 
justed itself,  through  experience,  to  the  needs  of  the  community  it 
serves,  as  to  stand  out  as  one  of  the  successful  features  of  the  public 
school  system. 

An  analysis  of  the  night  school  enrollment  may  be  informing.  It 
will  show  that  the  public  schools  can  render  a  new  service  by  reach- 
ing the  people,  who,  because  of  employment  during  the  day,  cannot 
avail  themselves  of  the  day  school.  The  ages,  occupations,  nation- 
alities, and  previous  schooling  of  these  evening  students,  tell  an  elo- 
quent tale,  and  indicate  what  a  veritable  "melting  pot"  the  night 
school  is. 

There  are  ninety-four  enrolled.  Five  teachers  are  employed. 
These  are  paid  from  the  uniform  fee  of  five  dollars  required  of  each 
student.  The  school  is  conducted  three  nights  a  week  for  four 
months,  from  November  to  March.  In  case  a  student  is  under 
twenty-one  and  not  already  enrolled  in  the  day  school,  this  small 
fee  is  returned  when  he  has  attended  forty  nights,  and  he  is  reported 
to  the  state  for  regular  apportionment  of  public  funds  like  a  day 
school  student.  Thus  the  night  school  costs  many  of  the  students 
nothing.  The  school  regularly  nets  a  profit  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion above  all  outlays. 

There  are  fifty-six  males  enrolled  and  thirty-eight  females,  so  it 
is  not  a  girls'  school  but  a  man's  proposition.  Two  men  and  four 
women  are  married.  One  woman,  a  widow,  has  a  son  attending 
high  school.     The  ages  range  from  fourteen  to  forty-one,  the  aver- 
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age  being  about  twenty-one  years.  Seven  are  over  thirty;  forty- 
one  are  from  twenty  to  thirty;  forty-six  are  under  twenty. 

Their  previous  schooling  ranges  fi^om  second  grade  to  graduation 
from  college;  fifty-five  never  attended  high  school;  thirty-seven 
attended  high  school  but  have  never  graduated;  four  are  high  school 
graduates,  one  a  normal  and  one  a  college  graduate. 

As  to  occupations,  fourteen  are  now  high  school  students,  thirteen 
are  clerks,  seven  live  at  home,  six  office  assistants,  four  drive  deliv- 
ery wagons,  three  housewives,  three  bookkeepers,  three  housemaids, 
three  farmers,  two  carpenters,  two  porters,  two  janitors,  two  secre- 
taries, two  stenographers,  two  typesetters,  one  each  is  a  teacher, 
advertising  clerk,  printer,  cashier,  oriental  rug  dealer,  roimdhouse 
man,  telephone  solicitor,  tailor,  railroad  man,  telephone  girl,  found- 
ryman,  hair  dresser,  plumber,  engineer,  dressmaker,  blacksmith, 
buttermaker,  bridge  carpenter,  barber,  elevator  boy,  fish  dealer, 
railway  oiler,  waiter  and  candy  maker. 

These  callings  may  be  closer  grouped  as:  trades,  seventeen;  un- 
skilled work,  nineteen;  clerks,  thirteen;  office  work,  seventeen; 
students,  fourteen;  at  home,  seven;  farming,  three;  teaching,  one; 
housewives,  three. 

Being  allowed  to  pursue  any  subjects  they  please,  we  are  able  to 
see  what  they  are  interested  in.  Classes  were  offered  in  any  subject 
for  which  six  would  apply.  Twenty-eight  are  studying  typewriting, 
twenty-three,  bookkeeping;  twenty-two,  business  English;  twenty, 
shorthand;  eighteen,  penmanship;  fifteen,  cooking;  thirteen,  sewing; 
eleven,  business  arithmetic;  ten,  English  for  foreigners;  one,  English 
liteiature. 

To  indicate  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  our  population,  one  may 
say  that  the  following  nationalities  are  represented:  American, 
Danish,  English,  French,  Gennan,  Dutch,  Hebrew,  Irish,  Norwegian, 
Russian,  Scotch,  Swedish,  Slovak,  Syrian,  and  all  sorts  of  combina- 
tions of  these  fourteen.  Taking  the  father's  nationality  as  the  basis 
they  are  represented  as  follows:  Norwegians  16,  Germans  14,  Ameri- 
cans 13,  Scotch  13,  Irish  13,  French  7,  Hebrews  3,  Swedes  7,  Danes  2, 
English  2,  Russians  1,  Slovaks  1,  Syrians  1. 

These  night  school  pupils  are  an  earnest  lot  of  workers  because 
they  go  to  school  for  a  purpose.  The  teachers  all  thoroughly  enjoy 
their  night  school  work.    Much  more  so  than  their  day  school  work. 

This  brief  review  will  demonstrate  to  the  socially  minded  school 
worker  the  field  of  possible  usefulness  that  lies  unworked  in  so  many 
communities. 
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CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND   CITY 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING 

HoMRR  H.  Seerley  and  Cliff  W.  Stone 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

'T^HE  problem  of  securing  adequate  teaching  opportunities  for  normal  school  stu- 
dents is  a  pressing  one.  That  the  campus  training  school  is  inadequate  is 
generally  accepted.  Hence,  it  becomes  necessary  for  normal  schools  and  teachers* 
colleges  to  plan  with  school  boards  and  superintendents  for  a  cooperative  solution  of 
the  problem. 

The  following  illustrates  the  propositions  which  have  been  submitted  and  accepted 
as  a  basis  for  cooperation  between  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  and  certain 
school  boards: 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

To  the  School  Board  and  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Independent  District  of : 

Gentlemen: 

We  submit  herewith  a  plan  for  cooperation  which  we  believe  will  result  in 
mutual  benefit  and  which  we  therefore  hope  will  receive  your  aIJpro^^: 

1.  That  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  and  the  Independent  District  of 

enter  into  a  cooperative  plan  for  improving  the  opportunities  of  pupils  in  the 

schools  through  increasing  the  expert  supervision  of  said  schools,  and  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College. 

2.  That  to  this  end  the  Superintendent  of  schools  in  the  district  of shall 

be  a  member  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  faculty  as  Assistant  Director  of 
Teaching  and  as  an  associate  of  the  Director  of  Teaching  in  the  college. 

3.  That  all  policies  and  plans  in  this  cooperation  be  acceptable  to  the 

School  Board  and  its  Superintendent  and  to  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  College,  and 

that  such  policies  and  plans  be  executed  by  the School  Board  through  its 

Superintendent. 

4.  That  the  undertakings  for  the  school  year,  1917-18  shall  consist  of  work  in 

such  primary  and  intermediate  grades  of  th3 Schools  as  are  found  feasible, 

the  Teachers  College  having  the  right  to  do  such  observation  and  practice  teaching 
in  such  schools  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon.  As  its  part  in  securing  this  ar- 
rangement, the  Teachers  College  >^ill  pay  the  teachers  of  such  rooms  as  are  thus 
designated,  as  part  of  their  salary,  $5.00  a  school  month  for  the  first  year  of  their 
service  and  $10.00  a  school  month  for  the  second  yecir  of  said  service:  and  when 
two  or  more  grades  are  thus  made  available,  the  Teachers  College  will  furnish  at  its 
own  expense  a  competent  supervisor  who  will  direct  the  instruction  and  training 
done  in  said  grades  under  the  control  of  the  city  Superintendent.  This  supervisor 
will  in  addition  assist  the  Superintendent  in  such  other  ways  as  he  may  desire  and  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Superintendent  and  the  college  Director  of  Teaching. 

5.  That  the  arrangements  for  this  undertaking  be  left  to  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Director  of  Teaching.  Doubtless,  several  alternative  plans  for  bringing  about 
this  cooperation  will  suggest  themselves.  The  following  two  are  offered  as  sug- 
gestions: 
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(1)  In  buildings  which  are  crowded  for  room,  the  work  could  be  started  by  plac- 
ing a  room  with  one  or  more  grades,  in  charge  of  a  competent  supervisor.  The  sal- 
ary of  this  supervisor  would  be  $1000  or  more,  and  she  would  be  nominated  to  the 
School  Board  and  the  Teachers  College  President  by  the  joint  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor and  Superintendent  with  assignment  to  such  grades  as  may  be  arranged  by  the 
directors  in  charge.  The  salary  would  be  shared  equally  by  the  college  and  the  dis- 
trict of In  this  arrangement,  the  Superintendent  would  designate  two 

or  more  grades  in  which  the  teaching  would  be  done  by  Senior  college  students  under 
the  direction  of  the  supervisor  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent.  This 
would  make  it  possible  to  increase  the  proficiency  of  teaching  and  reduce  the  expense 
to  the  district  of 

(2)  The  buildings  which  have  one  or  more  extra  rooms  or  in  which  the  seating  of 
pupils  could  be  arranged  so  as  to  make  one  or  more  rooms  available,  the  worlc  could 
well  be  started  by  placing  a  competent  supervisor  in  charge  of  part  of  tiie  teaching  of 
three  or  more  grades  as  designated  by  the  Superintendent  of  schools.  The  teaching 
in  these  designated  classes  would  be  done  by  college  students  under  the  direction  of 
the  supervisor  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Superintendent.  This  supervisor  would 
be  nominated  to  the  School  Board  and  the  Teachers  College  President  by  the  joint 
approval  of  the  Director  and  Assistant  Director  of  Teaching,  and  the  entire  salary 
would  be  paid  by  the  Teachers  College. 

Note — Either  of  these  plans  would  reduce  the  amount  of  the  teaching  force  and 

therefore  the  expense  to  the School  District,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 

the  opporttmities  of  the  children  by  making  it  possible  for  them  to  be  taught  in  smaller 
groups  and  under  expert  supervision. 

6.  In  making  this  arrangement,  the  Teachers  College  will  pay  part  of  the  salary 
of  the  city  Superintendent  of  the  said  dty,  the  exact  amount  depending  on  the  amount 
of  service  that  the  said  Superintendent  is  allowed  to  render  the  Teachers  College  as 
Assistant  Director  of  Teaching. 

7.  It  is  understood  that  either  party  to  this  compact  can  withdraw  from  such  co- 
operation at  the  close  of  any  school  year,  formal  written  notice  being  given  to  the 
other  said  cooperating  organization  three  months  before  going  into  effect.  In 
coming  to  this  agreement,  it  is  understood  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  both  parties  to 
contribute  in  every  way  that  it  is  possible  in  order  to  make  the  public  schools  of 
educational  efforts  of  the  highest  grade  of  efficiency. 

Conclusion.  In  making  these  propositions,  the  management  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers College  attempts  to  guard  every  interest  of  the  people  of It  is  be- 
lieved to  be  possible  for  the  College  and  the  city  cooperating  to  maintain  better  and 
more  successful  educational  work  if  this  plan  is  accepted  and  adopted.  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  service  that  the  state  should  confer  upon and  with  confidence 

in  the  success  of  modem  methods  with  efficient  teachers,  we  submit  this  statement 
as  a  tentative  draft  of  a  suitable  plan  for  cooperation  with  the  understanding  that 
all  the  payments  here  proposed  for  instruction  and  supervision  can  be  paid  to  the 
persons  thus  included  by  sending  the  orders  of  the  Teachers  College  through  the 

office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Independent  District  of or  if  preferable  they 

could  be  sent  direct  to  the  teachers. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
President, 
Director   of   Teaching. 
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(All  books  and  other  material  sent  for  review  will  be  acknowledged  in  this  section  and  a  brie  f  de- 
scriptk>n  of  some  items  will  be  included  in  such  notice.  Mention  in  this  section  does  not  preclude 
worxs  from  extended  critical  notice  later  in  the  department  of  Book  Reviews. 

Edward  Channing.  A  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol  IV.  (575  pages,  $2.75.) 
Th  ^  Macmillan  Company  New  York. 
Professor  Channing's  history  has  already  taken  acknowledged  rank  as  one  of  the 
best  of  the  general  extensive  accounts  of  American  history.  The  fourth  volume 
measures  up  to  the  standard  already  set.  The  author's  learning  is  always  impres- 
sive, and  is  indicated  in  innumerable  ways  in  the  foot-notes  as  well  as  in  the  te  vt. 
Yet  despite  its  scholarly  qualities,  the  book  is  at  almost  all  points  easy  reading. 
The  illuminating  "Notes"  and  the  bibliographical  comments  are  very  helpful.  Pro- 
fessor Channing's  history  is  without  question  the  best  of  its  scope  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  for  advanced  work  in  high  schools. 

Alice  B.  Kroeger.    Guide  to  the  Study  and  Use  oj  Reference  Books.    Revised  by 

Isadore  G.  Mudge.     (235  pages.)    American  Library  Association,  Chicago. 

Miss  Mudge,  of  the  Columbia  University  Library,  has  revised  the  standard  work 

of  Miss  Kroeger  which  appeared  in  its  second  edition  in  1906,  and  has  been  recognized 

as  an  invaluabh  aid  to  serious  students  in  their  use  of  reference  books     The  general 
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plan  of  the  o'd  edition  is  p  eserved,  but  the  lists  are  added  to,  the  annotations  re- 
vised and  somewhat  extended,  and  some  entirely  new  lists  are  included,  such  as  those 
on  international  law,  English  public  documents,  constitutions,  historical  source 
books.  In  the  case  of  more  important  works,  extended  comments  are  made.  For 
example,  a  full  and  discriminating  criticism  and  comparison  is  given  for  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  and  the  New  Internationa'  Encyclopaedia.  Every  field  of  know- 
ledge is  covered,  not  only  in  general  works  like  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  and 
bibliographies,  but  in  the  many  fields  of  special  sciences,  literature,  biography,  statis- 
tics, etc.  Full  data  are  given  about  each  book,  including  publisher,  nimiber  of 
pages  and  price. 

(1)  American's  Inleresls  after  the  European  War.     (299  pages.)     (2)  Preparedness 
and  America's  International  Problem.     (283  pages.)     (3)  America's  Relation  to 
the  World  Conflict.    (250  pages.)    $1.(X)  each.    American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  Concord,  N.  H. 
These  three  issues  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science  constitute  a  most  valuable  collection  of  critical  studies  by  men  of  high  stand- 
ing in  the  field  of  scholarship,  business,  and  statesmanship.    They  deal  with  almost 
every  phase  of  the  Great  War  crisis,  with  special  emphasis  upon  America's  relation 
to  the  situation,  and  her  peculiar  problems.    Industrial  and  social  as  well  as  political 
questions  are  embraced,  and  the  problems  of  organizing  a  permanent  peace  are  dealt 
with  from  many  angles.    This  collection  of  material  would  be  invaluable  for  refer- 
ence in  high  school  libraries,  and  might  well  be  used  by  elementary  teachers  desiring 
to  make  a  real  study  of  the  great  problems  of  the  time. 

J.  Laurence  Laughlin.  Latter  Day  Problems.  (361  pages,  $1.50  net.)  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
Professor  Laughlin's  collection  of  essays  under  this  title  first  appeared  in  1909, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  present  world-wide  social  ferment,  such  a  discussion  takes  on 
a  new  interest.  He  retains  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  original  work,  discards 
three  on  Banking  and  Money,  and  adds  five  reprints  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
the  North  American  Review  on  Women  and  Wealth,  the  Monopoly  of  Labor,  Cap- 
italism and  Social  Discontent,  Business  and  Democracy,  and  Economic  Liberty. 
The  first  six  chapters  discuss  such  matters  as  labor  unions,  abolition  of  poverty, 
large  fortunes,  and  social  settlements,  attempting  to  apply  the  teachings  of  economics 
to  the  problem  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  whole  volume 
as  it  now  stands  is  addressed  to  "the  constituency  which  is  looking  to  economics  for 
aid  in  solving  the  so-called  'social  problem'."  The  author's  general  point  of  view 
and  treatment  is  distinctly  conservative,  although  he  believes  that  the  real  function 
of  economics  is  to  aid  in  the  work  of  social  improvement.  A  contribution  from 
so  well-informed  a  scholar  and  experienced  teacher  is  welcome  at  the  present  juncture. 

Edna  D.  Bullock  and  Julia  E.  Johnsen.  Single  Tax.  (249  pages,  $1.25.)  H 
W.  Wilson  Company,  New  York. 
This  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  excellent  Debater's  Hand-Book' Series,  issued  first 
in  1915  and  thoroughly  revised  for  a  new  edition  in  August  1917.  It  follows  the 
customary  plan  of  the  series,  in  presenting  a  brief  including  a  general  statement  and 
outline  of  the  negative  and  affirmative  sides  for  a  debate,  bibliographies,  and  articles 
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falling  under  the  head  o  general  discussion,  affirmative  discussion,  and  negative 
discussion.  In  the  present  case,  the  matter  has  been  selected  with  much  judgment, 
and  aside  from  the  purpose  of  aiding  debaters  is  of  real  assistance  to  students  of  the 
subject  of  single  tax  by  bringing  together  a  well  chosen  bibliography  and  a  number 
of  able  articles  from  the  Survey,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Outlook,  World* s  Work,  Public, 
and  other  magazines  and  newspapers. 

LaVerne  W.  Spring.  Nontechn'cal  Chats  on  Iron  and  Steel.  (358  pages,  $2.50.) 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.,  New  York. 
The  author  of  this  book  is  chief  chemist  and  metallurgist  to  a  large  steel  company, 
and  adds  to  a  warm  personal  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  a  practical  knowledge  ac- 
quired from  many  years'  experience  in  steel  and  iron  works.  He  begins  with  a  short 
chapter  on  the  early  history  of  iron  which  we  might  well  wish  had  extended  beyond 
the  seventeen  pages  allotted  to  it.  However,  the  work  is  primarily  descriptive,  and 
proceeds  through  chapters  on  raw  materials,  the  blast  furnace,  the  Bessemer  process, 
the  various  kinds  of  steel,  the  manufacturing  processes,  to  describe  in  simple  popular 
language  the  essential  features  of  this  great  basic  industry.  The  lavish  use  of  pic- 
tures greatly  adds  to  both  the  interest  and  value  of  the  treatment.  It  is  a  work 
that  could  be  used  with  excellent  effect  for  supplementary  reference  in  geography 
and  industrial  history. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell.  Life  of  Lincolm.  (Two  volumes,  426  pages  and  475  pages. 
$5.(X).)  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 
It  is  now  a  little  more  than  seventeen  years  since  the  first  edition  of  Miss  Tarbell's 
Life  of  Lincoln  was  first  collected  from  her  articles  in  McClure's  Magazine  and  pub- 
lished in  permanent  form.  Durinj;  that  time,  a  great  amount  of  new  matt-rial  deal- 
ing directly  or  indirectly  with  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  has  appeared,  and  the 
interest  in  the  subject  has  grown  rather  than  diminished.  In  particular,  since  the 
Great  War  has  come  upon  the  world  and  the  spirit  and  aims  of  democracy  have  been 
so  extensively  and  anxiously  discussed,  the  career  of  Lincoln  has  taken  on  a  new 
interest.  Miss  Tarbell  herself  says:  "He  is  to-day  our  national  touchstone  as  well 
as  the  source  to  which  liberal  statesmen  of  all  lands  come  for  the  most  perfect  under- 
standing and  expression  of  the  spirit  and  aims  of  democracy."  There  is,  therefore, 
ample  reason  for  the  appearance  of  a  revised  edition  of  Miss  Tarbell's  book,  which 
gives  a  detailed  account,  an  admirable  personal  picture,  and  has  long  been  recognized 
as  the  standard  popular  work  in  the  field.  A  new  preface  of  twenty-two  pages  sums 
up  with  great  abihty  the  influence  of  recent  publications  and  studies  upon  the  con- 
ception of  Lincoln.  With  its  well  written  and  popular  yet  scholarly  account,  its 
pictures  and  extracts  from  original  papers,  Miss  Tarbell's  work  is  in  many  ways  the 
most  suitable  for  supplementary  use  in  schools. 

Carl  Russell  Fish.  Development  of  American  Natioruility.  (548  pages,  xxxix 
pages.)  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 
This  very  useful  history  of  our  national  period  was  first  published  in  1913.  The 
present  edition  has  been  revised  and  a  new  chapter  added,  covering  the  events  of 
President  Wilson's  administration  down  to  the  severing  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Germany.  Elections  and  political  affairs,  difficulties  with  Mexico,  and  the  contro- 
versies with  the  European  belligerents,  are  all  included,  but  necessarily  receive  rather 
scant  attention  within  the  limits  of  fourteen  pages. 
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Efficient  Finance  in  a  City  School  System* 
Frank  W.  Ballou 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston 

Introduction 
"D  ECENTLY  in  a  small  gathering  of  educators,  the  subject  of 
financing  education  was  under  consideration.  One  of  those 
present,  whose  position  and  professional  standing  command  re- 
spect for  his  views,  expressed  himself  as  believing  that  the  subject  of 
financial  economy  in  education  was  not  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  educators.  He  argued  that  it  is  the  business  of  educators  to  get 
and  to  spend  as  much  money  as  possible  for  education.  He  defended 
his  position  on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  spend  too  much 
money  for  educational  purposes. 

The  writer  believes  that  this  is  both  an  indefensible  and  a  danger- 
ous theory.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  many  communities^ might  pro- 
fitably spend  more  money  for  public  education.  Let  it  be  further 
assumed  that  the  financial  expenditure  of  a  community  for  public 
education  brings  greater  returns  to  society  than  an  equal  expenditure 
of  money  for  any  other  public  purpose.  Grant  that  education  is 
one  of  man's  most  cheridied  enterprises.  Concede  to  public  edu- 
cation every  value  that  the  most  vivid  imagination  can  picture  for 
it;  even  then  one  would  not  be  justified  in  thus  assuming  that  the 
financial  resources  of  a  commimity  constitute  an  imlimited  supply 
of  money  on  which  educators  may  write  sight  drafts  at  will. 

Such  a  theory  is  dangerous,  because  it  implies  that  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  undertaking  an  educator  should  not  be  held  responsible 
for  an  economic  expenditure  of  the  funds  provided  for  educational 
purposes.    Men  in  the  educational  profession  have  always  been 


♦Read  befwe  the  Round  Table  of  Superintendents  in  Cities  of  over  250,000  at  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  Meeting,  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  February  28, 
1918. 
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peculiarly  free  from  any  imputations  of  profiting  dishonestly  by 
reason  of  the  educational  positions  which  they  hold.  However, 
their  responsibility  for  a  judicious  and  economic  expenditure  of 
school  funds  is  as  great  as  their  moral  responsibility  for  spending 
school  money  honestly.  Every  public  official  is  morally  bound  to 
expend  public  money  so  that  it  will  best  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
the  public  provided  it.  To  this  principle  the  educator  should  be  no 
exception.  Neither  the  esteem  which  the  people  of  a  democracy 
have  for  public  education,  nor  the  readiness  with  which  the  public 
provides  millions  annually  for  educational  purposes,  justifies  society 
in  relieving  those  in  charge  of  educational  expenditures  from  those 
administrative  principles  of  responsibility  and  accountability  which 
within  recent  years  have  forced  higher  standards  of  honesty  on  all 
types  of  governmental  officials  than  have  hitherto  prevailed. 

It  is  because  of  these  strong  convictions  which  I  hold  regarding 
the  responsibility  of  educators  for  economic  and  judicious  expendi- 
tures of  money  which  the  public  places  at  their  disposal,  that  I 
promised  to  read  this  paper  today. 

Efficient  finance  in  a  city  school  system  depends  primarily  on  a 
reasonable  amount  of  money  for  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  a 
rational  plan  for  its  distribution  to  serve  those  needs.  A  reason- 
able amount  of  money  can  best  be  secured  through  a  fixed  tax  rate, 
with  the  board  of  education  possessing,  within  limitations,  the  tax 
levying  power.  A  rational  distribution  of  money  depends  on  an 
effective  system  of  budget  making. 

I 
A  Reasonable  Amount  of  Money  for  the  Schools 
The  constitutions  of  the  several  states  of  the  Union  charge  their 
respective  state  legislatures  with  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
systems  of  public  education.  The  legislature  in  some  states  has 
given  large  authority  to  the  state  department  of  education  and  cor- 
respondingly less  authority  to  local  communities.  In  other  states 
the  state  department  has  little  authority  and  the  local  educational 
systems  are  largely  independent  of  any  state  direction  or  control. 
Whatever  system  a  state  legislature  has  instituted  for  providing 
public  education,  and  however  much  or  little  authority  is  imposed 
in  the  local  administrative  unit,  the  responsibility  for  that  system 
of  education  rests  directly  with  the  state  legislature. 
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Public  education  is  a  state  function.  The  fact  that  education  is 
administered  by  a  local  school  committee  or  board  of  education  does 
not  alter  that  fact.  The  board  of  education  acts  as  an  agent  of  the 
state  as  well  as  a  local  agent.  Logically  and  legally,  therefore,  the 
state  legislature  may  fix  the  tax  rate  and  thereby  determine  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  provided  for  school  purposes  for  any  city. 
Not  only  should  the  legislature  fix  the  minimum  and  maximum 
limits  of  the  tax  rate,  but  the  board  of  education  should  also  be 
given  the  authority  to  appropriate  and  levy  within  those  limits,  the 
amoimt  of  money  necessary  for  educational  purposes. 

The  board  of  education,  rather  than  any  department  of  the  city 
government,  shoxild  possess  the  tax  levying  authority  for  school 
purposes,  because  the  board  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding public  education  and  is  more  cognizant  of  the  needs  of  the 
schools  than  is  any  city  department.  It  may  be  stated  as  an  axiom 
in  educational  administration  that  whoever  controls  the  money  for 
school  purposes  controls  the  schools.  He  who  eliminates  from  the 
school  budget  the  money  needed  for  an  educational  activity  de- 
prives pupils  of  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  that  activity. 
That  administrative  agency  which  controls  the  appropriations  in 
the  school  budget  also  by  that  fact  determines  the  educational  pos- 
sibilities of  the  school  system.  That  agency  should  be  the  board  of 
education. 

In  all  important  respects  this  arrangement  now  exists  in  Boston. 
The  tax  rate  for  all  school  purposes  is  fixed  by  law  at  $4.50  per  $1000 
of  valuation.  In  these  respects  the  Boston  school  committee  is 
more  fortunate  than  the  school  department  in  many  of  the  cities 
in  which  the  board  of  education  must  rely  upon  some  branch  of  the 
city  government  to  fix  annually,  the  amoimt  of  money  to  be  used  for 
educational  purposes.  The  law  also  empowers  the  Boston  school 
committee  to  appropriate  money  up  to  that  amount  subject  only 
to  the  approval  of  the  mayor.  Moreover,  by  an  affirmative  vote  of 
four  of  its  five  members,  the  school  committee  may,  within  the  limits 
of  the  tax  rate,  make  appropriations  over  the  veto  of  the  mayor. 

Fixing  the  tax  rate  by  law  and  giving  the  board  of  education  the 
authority  to  appropriate  money  up  to  that  amount  has  decided  ad- 
vantages. 

1.  If  the  board  of  education  has  the  authority  to  appropriate 
money  largely  or  wholly  independent  of  the  municipal  government, 
school  finances  are  kept  out  of  politics.    Among  the  city  budgets 
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the  school  budget  is  comparatively  large,  and,  hence,  there  is  the 
largest  opportunity  for  apparent  economy  through  reductions  of 
budgetary  estimates.  For  political  effect,  or  for  more  worthy  mo- 
tives, every  municipal  administration  desires  to  keep  the  tax  rate 
down.  The  educational  needs  of  every  growing  municipality  are 
legitimately  increasing.  With  these  conditions  it  is  inevitable 
that  the  school  budget  will  be  considered  from  a  political  point 
of  view  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupils  for 
whose  education  the  budget  is  to  provide.  If  the  school  budget 
must  run  the  gamut  of  the  political  departments  of  the  municipal 
government,  as  it  does  in  many  cities,  it  inevitably  suffers  reductions, 
many  of  which  are  wholly  unjustifiable.  Such  a  procedure  is  an 
annual  menace  to  the  school  budget  and,  hence,  to  public  education. 

2.  With  a  fixed  tax  rate  the  amount  of  money  for  school  purposes 
increases  as  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  increases.  In  Boston 
this  amoimts  to  approximately  $150,000  per  year.  In  less  fully  de- 
veloped cities  the  relative  annual  increase  would  be  more.  This 
increase  in  the  amoimt  of  money  for  school  purposes  is  automatic 
and  depends  wholly  on  the  increase  of  the  assessed  valuation.  The 
Boston  school  committee  may,  therefore,  count  on  approximately 
this  amoimt  of  money  each  year  for  additions  to  or  extensions  of  the 
school  system. 

3.  A  fixed  tax  rate  makes  it  possible  for  the  board  of  education 
to  carry  out  a  systematic  educational  policy  over  a  period  of  years. 
If  the  board  possesses  the  appropriating  power,  the  schools  can  rely 
on  a  judicious  appropriation.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the 
agency  that  appropriates  the  money  for  educational  purposes  is  the 
agency  that  controls  educational  policies  and  limits  educational  ac- 
tivities. Since  the  board  of  education  is  selected  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  pupils  of  a  city,  it  should  likewise  have  control, 
within  reasonable  limits,  of  the  fimds  which  this  same  city  provides 
for  educational  purposes.  Without  such  control,  no  city  may  hope 
to  harvest  the  fruits  of  a  consistent,  far-sighted,  educational  policy. 

II 

Conditions  of  Efficient  Budget  Making 

Having  discussed  the  need  of  a  fixed  tax  rate  as  a  means  of  securing 
a  reasonable  amount  of  money  for  educational  purposes  in  a  city 
school  system,  let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  other  aspect  of 
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efficient  financing;  viz.,  the  preparation  of  a  school  budget,  according 
to  which  the  available  money  is  to  be  spent.  I  shall  discuss  what 
appear  to  me  to  be  five  conditions  of  efficient  budget  making. 

1.  The  first  condition  of  successful  budget  making  is  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  those  who  make  the  budget,  of  the  amoimt  of  money 
to  be  available  for  school  purposes  during  the  financial  year  for 
which  the  budget  is  to  be  made. 

In  conducting  one's  personal  business  successfully,  one  decides 
on  his  expenditures  in  relation  to  his  income:  whether  he  will  pay 
$50  a  month  rent  for  a  comfortable  apartment  or  $70  for  a  house; 
whether  he  will  take  a  vacation  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  during  the 
summer,  or  only  week-end  trips;  or  whether  he  will  buy  a  Ford  or 
a  Packard,  depends  on  whether  his  income  is  $2500  or  $25,000.  So 
in  making  a  school  budget  the  amount  of  money  which  can  or  should 
legitimately  be  spent  for  the  several  activities  of  a  school  system 
depends  directly  on  the  amotmt  of  money  available.  With  a  fixed 
tax  rate  this  condition  of  successful  budget  making  is  satisfied. 

2,  The  second  condition  of  effective  budget  making  is  the  general 
recognition  that  making  a  school  budget  is  primarily  an  educational 
function  and  as  such  should  be  supervised  and  directed  T^y  educators. 

For  the  same  reason  that  the  board  of  education  rather  than  any 
department  of  the  city  government  should  be  the  final  authority, 
subject  to  veto  power  of  the  mayor,  in  levying  the  amoimt  of  money 
called  for  in  the  school  budget,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  rather 
than  the  business  agent,  should  supervise  the  making  of  the  school 
budget.  Because  the  superintendent  has  the  knowledge  and  is  the 
only  executive  officer  in  the  school  system  who  does  necessarily  pos- 
sess the  knowledge  of  what  the  broad,  general  educational  policies 
are  according  to  which  the  school  system  is  being  developed,  the 
superintendent  should  not  only  direct  the  preparation  of  the  budget, 
but  he  should  also  supervise  the  necessary  reductions  and  elimina- 
tions from  the  preliminary  budget.  This  should  be  considered  not 
merely  his  right  but  his  duty,  because  such  reductions  and  elimina- 
tions imdoubtedly  directly  affect  the  many  educational  activities  of 
the  school  system,  for  the  success  of  which  the  superintendent  is  held 
directly  responsible. 

It  is  relatively  immaterial  who  actually  compiles  the  budget,  or 
who  makes  the  original  estimates.  It  is,  however,  of  fundamental 
importance  that  the  estimates  should  be  prepared  according  to  the 
educational  policies  of  the  superintendent's  office,  and  that  the 
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eliminations  and  reductions  should  not  be  made  by  those  who  may 
or  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  effect  which  such  eliminations  and 
reductions  may  have  on  the  educational  activities  of  the  school 
system. 

Recogmtion  that  educational  financing  is  primarily  an  educational 
and  not  a  numicipal  function  will  result  in  giving  the  board  of  edu- 
cation autiiority  over  appropriations  for  school  purposes,  and  will 
remove  from  the  city  government  approval  of  the  Ixwd's  appropri- 
ations, except  approval  of  the  most  limited  kind.  Within  the  school 
department  che  recognition  of  this  same  principle  will  make  the  super- 
intendent responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  budget  and  for  the 
necessary  reductions  and  eliminations  which  must  usually  be  made 
to  bring  the  estimates  within  the  amount  of  money  available. 

3.  The  third  condition  of  successful  budget  making  is  an  amount 
of  time  for  making  the  estimates  commensurate  with  the  difficulty 
of  the  problem  and  the  importance  of  public  education. 

The  amount  of  time  now  available  for  making  a  school  budget 
varies  materially  among  cities.  This  variation  is  due,  in  large  part, 
to  the  fact  that  the  procedure  in  the  school  department  is  determined 
by  the  action  of  various  departments  of  the  city  government. 

In  Boston,  the  assessing  department  usually  announces  the  annual 
valuation  and  fixes  the  tax  rate  sometime  in  August.  From  this 
valuation  there  must  be  deducted  the  abatements  to  December  31. 
The  assessing  department  is  allowed  until  January  10  to  compute 
the  abatements  and  to  make  a  report  to  the  mayor  showing  the 
average  valuation  for  three  years,  less  abatements,  on  which  all 
taxes  are  based. 

The  financial  year  begins  February  1.  The  rules  of  the  school 
committee  require  that  the  budget  estimates  be  presented  to  the 
school  committee  at  or  before  its  last  meeting  in  February.  Un- 
expended balances  cannot  be  computed  until  the  end  of  the  preced- 
ing financial  year,  January  31.  Hence,  it  is  impossible  to  prepare 
a  final  budget  for  the  committee  much  earlier  than  its  last  meeting 
in  February.  Inasmuch  as  the  new  school  committee  organizes  at  its 
first  meeting  in  February,  it  is  desirable  that  it  be  informed  of  finan- 
cial conditions  in  the  school  system  and  of  school  policies  as  early 
as  possible. 

If  the  details  of  a  school  budget  are  to  be  worked  out  in  Boston 
as  carefully  as  the  amount  of  money  involved  and.  the  importance  of 
public  education  would  seem  to  indicate  they  should  be,  more  time 
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for  making  the  budget  should  be  provided  than  is  now  available  be- 
tween the  time  when  the  actual  money  available  for  a  final  budget 
is  known  and  the  time  when  the  new  school  committee  should  begin 
to  consider  the  budget  in  February. 

Inasmuch  as  the  whole  city  administration  should  not  be  asked 
to  change  its  methods  of  procedure  to  accommodate  the  school  de- 
partment, any  desirable  change  must  be  brought  about  through  a 
modification  of  the  present  procedure  of  the  school  committee  in 
preparing  a  school  budget.  The  Department  of  Educational  In- 
vestigation and  Measurement,  which  was  asked  to  make  a  study  of 
the  system  of  budget  making,  proposed  that  more  time  be  secured 
for  making  a  school  budget  by  estimating  in  advance  the  amount  of 
money  likely  to  be  available  from  taxation,  from  income,  and  from 
unexpended  balances,  and  proceeding  at  once  with  the  preparation 
of  a  tentative  budget. 

Necessary  data  for  making  such  estimates  are  available  as  soon 
as  the  assessing  department  announces  the  valuation  of  the  city, 
usually  during  August.  It  was  proposed  that  the  preparation  of  a 
tentative  budget  be  begun  by  December  first.  This  would  give 
two  months  within  which  to  prepare  a  tentative  budget,  which  could 
then  be  presented  to  the  school  committee  at  its  first  meeting  in 
February.  Two  months  is  not  too  much  time  in  which  to  secure 
estimates  from  all  sources,  to  hold  necessary  conferences  on  those 
estimates  with  those  who  made  them,  and  to  make  such  revisions  of 
them  as  are  clearly  necessary  before  presenting  them  in  the  form  of 
a  tentative  budget  to  the  school  committee. 

Obviously,  the  effectiveness  of  this  suggested  method  of  preparing 
a  budget  on  the  basis  of  estimated  money  likely  to  be  available  de- 
pends directly  on  the  possibility  of  making  fairly  accurate  estimates. 
This  is  not  the  proper  occasion  for  discussing  in  detail  the  statistical 
methods  by  which  the  department  showed  that  such  estimates  could 
be  made.  It  is  important,  however,  to  describe  briefly  the  problem 
involved  and  to  indicate  the  results  secured  by  applying  the  statis- 
tical method. 

While  the  money  available  for  school  purposes  comes  from  taxa- 
tion, from  income,  and  from  unexpended  balances,  more  than  96 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  available  comes  from  taxation.  If  the 
proposed  method  of  estimating  gross  income  succeeds,  it  must  pro- 
vide a  satisfactory  method  of  estimating  the  amount  of  money  likely 
to  be  available  from  taxation. 
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A  statistical  method  of  making  estimates  of  money  available  from 
taxation  was  worked  out  and  applied  to  the  twelve  years  from  1905 
to  1916.  In  each  case  the  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  available 
from  taxation  was  within  $10,000  of  the  actual  amount.  In  three 
cases  it  was  within  $1,000  of  the  actual  sum  available.  In  the  near- 
est case  there  was  a  difference  of  only  $228.21  in  the  amount  of  money 
actually  available  and  the  estimate  of  the  money  that  would  be 
available.  In  eight  out  of  the  twelve  years,  or  75  per  cent  of  the 
cases,  the  estimate  was  withiir  $3,000  of  the  actual  figures.  When 
one  considers  how  relatively  small  these  differences  are  in  the  budget 
of  over  $6,000,000,  it  is  clear  that  the  results  from  the  application 
of  this  statistical  method  are  sufficiently  close  to  the  actual  results 
to  make  the  method  reliable  for  this  purpose.  Because  the  esti- 
mates of  gross  income  can  be  made  in  advance,  Boston  now  begins 
the  preparation  of  a  tentative  budget  December  first.  When  the 
actual  amounts  of  money  are  later  known,  the  preliminary  estimates 
are  corrected  accordingly. 

This  method  has  been  discussed  here  briefly  because  it  illustrates 
how  statistical  science  has  contributed  to  the  satisfactory  solution 
of  a  pressing  administrative  problem. 

4.  The  fourth  condition  of  successful  budget  making  is  a  clear 
definition  of  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  those  who  make 
budgetary  estimates. 

In  a  small  city  school  system,  where  the  superintendent's  office 
purchases  and  distributes  books  and  supplies,  buys  the  coal,  and 
makes  all  the  estimates  for  the  budget,  the  force  of  this  condition 
will  not  be  apparent.  In  a  large  city  school  system  the  situation 
is  quite  different.  The  administration  of  the  large  city  school  system 
is  so  divided  and  subdivided  that  a  clear  definition  of  authority  be- 
comes necessary.  In  Boston  the  business  agent  is  separate  from  and 
independent  of  the  superintendent's  office.  Further,  the  business 
agent,  the  secretary  of  the  school  committee,  the  schoolhouse  cus- 
todian, the  schoolhouse  commission,  the  superintendent,  and  the 
various  supervisors,  directors,  and  principals  tmder  the  superin- 
tendent prepare  budgetary  estimates.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  need  of  clearly  defined  authority  is  obvious. 

Where  so  many  different  officials  participate  in  making  budgetary 
estimates  there  must  be  hearty  cooperation.  Cooperation  secured 
on  a  purely  personal  basis  is  seldom  permanent.  Cooperation 
secured  as  a  r^ult  of  clearly  defined  duties,  responsibilities,  and  re- 
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lationships  of  each  person  in  the  undertaking  can  endure  because 
cooperation  does  not  then  depend  on  relations  of  personal  friendship. 

In  those  periods  of  stress  and  trouble  which  are  likely  to  come  in 
the  administration  of  any  school  system,  clearly  defined  official 
authority  will  assist  materially  in  solving  the  difficult  problems. 
Under  favorable  conditions  the  absence  of  clearly  defined  authority 
may  not  cause  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  during  times  of  stress, 
the  absence  of  such  well  defined  duties  and  responsibilities  may  prove 
a  calamity. 

5.  The  fifth  condition  of  successful  budget  making  is  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  those  who  make  the  budget  of  the  annual  costs  of  the 
several  school  activities  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  budget  estimates  for  any  financial  year  have  a  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  actual  expenditures  of  the  preceding  year.  Nearly  all 
the  estimates  for  the  annual  budget  are  for  the  maintenance  of  activ- 
ities already  underway.  In  any  annual  budget  comparatively  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  money  appropriated  is  for  the  intro- 
duction into  the  school  system  of  entirely  new  activities. 

In  order  that  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  in 
previous  years  may  be  utilized  in  budget  making,  there  must  be 
(a)  a  detailed  system  of  accounting  intimately  related  to  the  ap- 
propriation items  in  the  budget;  and  (b)  an  adequate  plan  for  dis- 
seminating this  financial  information  by  the  business  office  among 
those  who  make  budget  estimates. 

In  the  cities  of  the  second  class  where,  in  many  cases,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  acis  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  where 
the  business  affairs  of  the  board  are  handled  by  the  superintendent's 
office,  and  where  there  are  at  most  only  a  few  subordinated  officers 
who  make  budget  estimates,  knowledge  of  expenditures  is  already  in 
the  possession  of  those  who  make  the  estimates.  In  the  larger 
cities,  however,  where  the  business  affairs  are  centralized  in  a  business 
office,  whether  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  or  indepen- 
dent of  him,  such  is  not  the  case. 

Differentiation  of  functions  in  order  to  fix  official  responsibility 
and  to  increase  efficiency  is  undoubtedly  sound  administrative  prac- 
tice. Nevertheless,  the  centralization  in  one  office  of  all  business 
matters  relating  to  education  has  undoubtedly  tended  to  promote 
the  feeling  that  educators  should  not  concern  themselves  with  edu- 
cational finances.  More  important  than  this,  it  has  also  tended  to 
make  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  one  in  the  school  service 
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to  keep  himself  adequately  informed  on  educational  costs.  In  most 
cities,  the  only  participation  one  has  in  financial  matters  is  to  write 
his  requisition  and  to  forward  it  to  the  business  or  purchasing  agent. 
He  never  knows  how  much  expenditure  his  requisition  entailed,  for 
he  never  sees  the  bill.  To  be  sure,  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  a 
report  is  issued,  but  the  expenditures  of  a  school  or  department,  or 
of  any  activity,  are  so  generalized  and  stmmiarized  that  for  the  most 
part  the  report  furnishes  inadequate  information  concerning  de- 
tailed costs. 

This  statement  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  criticism  of  the  business 
office  of  the  Boston  school  committee.  The  business  office  as  such 
is  not  here  under  consideration,  and  the  report  of  the  business  agent 
compares  favorably  with  the  corresponding  reports  from  other  cities. 
The  statement  is  made  to  indicate  a  further  necessary  step  in  order 
to  counteract  the  price  which  we  pay  for  the  differentiation  and  spec- 
ialization to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  By  segregating 
the  business  matters  into  one  office  or  department,  financial  informa- 
tion necessary  to  the  educational  offices  has  been  taken  away.  For 
effective  administration  of  the  superintendent's  office,  this  knowl- 
edge must  be  restored. 

If  the  school  budget  is  to  be  more  than  a  clerical  compilation  of 
original  estimates  made  by  scores  of  people  largely  on  a  personal 
rather  than  a  fact  basis,  those  original  estimates  must  be  carefully 
scrutinized  by  some  one  in  authority  and  the  school  committee  re- 
lieved from  considering  clearly  unwarranted  estimates.  When  the 
school  budget  reaches  the  school  committee  it  should  be  a  well- 
balanced,  detailed,  statistical  analysis  of  the  estimated  expenditures 
for  the  next  financial  year.  Such  a  budget  can  only  be  prepared 
in  relation  to  the  annual  expenditures  of  preceding  years  and  in 
consideration  of  the  extensions  contemplated  in  the  general  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  school  system. 

When  considering  budget  estimates  the  superintendent  needs  to 
have  before  him  a  statement  of  annual  expenditures  for  various  edu- 
cational activities  over  a  period  of  years,  in  order  that  he  may  dis- 
tinguish among  the  estimates  furnished  him  those  that  are  necessary, 
those  that  are  desirable,  and  those  that  are  clearly  for  extension  of 
activities.  Appropriations  would  naturally  be  made  to  satisfy  these 
estimates,  in  order  named,  and  the  appropriations  for  extensions  of 
activities  should  not  be  made  until  tiie  necessary  and  desirable  ex- 
penditures for  all  present  activities  have  been  largely,  if  not  wholly. 
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provided  for.  With  a  detailed  statement  of  expenditures  before  him 
the  superintendent  has  a  comparatively  reliable  fact  basis  on  which 
to  judge  the  trustworthiness  and  justification  of  the  estimates  of  his 
subordinates,  and  also  has  a  fair  basis  for  approving,  reducing,  elim- 
inating, or  increasing  those  estimates. 

If  budget  estimates  are  to  represent  adequately  the  amount  of 
money  needed,  they  must  be  based  on  facts  and  not  on  fancies. 
The  most  reliable  fact  basis  is  that  furnished  in  an  adequate  system  of 
accounting.  If  the  information  contained  in  the  accounts  is  to  be 
available,  it  must  be  made  accessible  through  some  plan  which  shall 
be  recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  making  a  school 
budget. 

In  Conclusion 

In  this  paper  I  have  maintained  that  efficient  financing  of  public 
education  in  a  school  system  is  contingent  on  securing  a  reasonable 
appropriation  for  the  schools  and  also  on  a  rational  plan  for  distribu- 
ting that  money  among  the  activities  of  the  school  system.  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  money  can  be  secured  for 
the  schools  through  establishing  by  law  a  minimum  and  maximimi 
tax  rate  and  giving  the  board  of  education  authority  to  appropriate 
and  levy  within  these  limits  the  amount  of  money  necessary  for 
educational  purposes.  I  have  pointed  out  three  advantages  of 
this  arrangement;  it  keeps  school  finances  out  of  politics;  it  in- 
creases annually  the  amount  of  money  for  school  purposes  as  the 
assessed  valuation  increases;  it  makes  possible  the  canying  out  of  a 
systematic  educational  policy  over  a  period  of  years. 

A  rational  plan  for  distributing  money  among  various  school 
activities  requires  an  efficient  system  for  making  a  school  budget. 
I  have  pointed  out  five  conditions  of  effective  budget  making: — 
Knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who  make  the  budget  of  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  available  for  school  purposes  during  the  financial 
year  for  which  the  budget  is  made;  Recognition  that  making  a 
school  budget  is  primarily  an  educational  function  and  as  such 
should  be  supervised  and  directed  by  the  superintendent  of  schools; 
An  amount  of  time  for  making  the  estimates  commensurate  with  the 
difficulty  of  the  problem  and  the  importance  of  public  education; 
A  clear  definition  of  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  those  who 
make  budgetary  estimates;  Knowledge  on  the  part  of  those  who 
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make  the  budget  of  the  annual  costs  of  the  several  school  activities 
over  a  period  of  years. 

Many  of  these  essential  conditions  already  exist  in  Boston  and  in 
other  cities.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  that  city  in  which  all  these  con- 
ditions are  to  be  found,  because  efficient  financing  is  at  the  founda- 
tion of  every  successful  administrative  system  of  public  education. 
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Centralizing  Tendencies  in   Educational  Ad- 
ministrations;  The  County  as  a  Unit  for 
Local  Administration* 

Albert  S.  Cook 

Superintendent  of  Baltimore  County,  Maryland 

T^HERE  are  two  requirements  that  must  be  met  in  order  to  have 
a  good  system  of  schools, — adequate  financial  support  and 
effective  organization  and  control. 

Sufficient  money  to  produce  a  good  school  system  can  be  made 
available  in  most  rural  communities  only  through  large  state  subsidies, 
and  a  larger  administrative  unit  than  either  the  school  district,  or  the 
town  and  township;  since  the  county  is  a  common  political  unit  in 
forty-one  (41)  states,  comparable  only  in  its  significance  for  edu- 
cation to  the  state  itself,  the  county  is  the  logical  administrative  imit. 
It  is  now  the  unit  for  many  other  forms  of  public  business. 

A  county  system  of  education,  because  of  the  larger  taxing  and 
administrative  unit,  greatly  simplifies  the  granting  of  state  sub- 
sidies to  force  local  initiative  to  be  exercised,  and  such  a  system  of 
education  can  be  as  efficiently  organized  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  its  people  as  a  city  school  system  of  the  same  size. 

It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  American  education  that  the 
wealth  of  the  state  must  be  taxed  to  educate  the  children  of  the 
state.  A  unit  of  the  state  that  does  not  have  sufficient  wealth  to 
educate  its  children  must  be  helped  by  the  wealthier  communities. 
The  purpose  of  a  state  school  fund  is  to  equalize  the  burdens  of 
taxation  for  schools,  and  to  secure,  in  a  measure,  equality  of  edu- 
cational opporttmity  for  all  the  children  of  the  state.  Every  state 
in  the  Union  is,  therefore,  theoretically,  at  least,  an  educational 
unit;  the  powers  and  duties  conferred  upon  the  State  Department 
of  Education  are  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
with  the  funds  in  hand,  the  educational  opportunity  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  state.  This  fundamental  principle  of  the  distribution 
of  state  school  funds,  it  seems  to  me,  applies  with  equal  force  to  the 
distribution  of  money  available  for  schools  in  a  county. 

A  county  that  is  uniformly  rich,  i.  e.,  that  has  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  taxable  wealth  back  of  each  child  to  be  educated, 

*  Read  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence,  National  Education 
Asaociation. 
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could  get  along  as  well  without  the  county  unit,  if  we  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  necessity  for  an  administrative  and  super- 
visory organization.  But  every  state  in  the  Union  has  its  taxable 
wealth  concentrated  more  or  less  in  spots,  and  there  are  few  coun- 
ties not  so  situated.  A  county  uniformly  poor  cannot  have  a  good 
school  system,  with  the  county  unit,  unless  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  money  available  from  the  state  school  fund;  but  there  are  many 
school  districts  and  even  townships  in  most  cotmties  that  do  not 
have  sufficient  taxable  wealth  back  of  each  child  to  be  educated 
to  have  good  schools;  for,  in  the  final  analysis,  a  good  school  costs 
money,  and  to  ma  ntain  a  good  school,  money  must  be  available 
to  secure  a  good  teacher,  competent  supervision,  and  capable  ad- 
ministration. 

The  weakness  of  the  American  system  of  education,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  in  giving  too  little  opportunity  for  initiative  at  the  top,  with 
too  much  opportunity  for  initiative  at  the  bottom,  almost  entirely 
unexercised,  as  in  many  of  our  weak  district  and  township  unit 
school  systems.  Opportunities  for  initiative  that  are  not  exercised 
breed  weakness,  not  strength.  Education  is  an  obligation  which 
the  state  is  bound  to  meet,  and  not  merely  an  opportunity  that  may 
or  may  not  be  taken  advantage  of  by  local  administrative  units. 
Does  any  city  school  superintendent  argue  for  a  minute  that  a  dty 
ward  system  of  education,  subdividing  the  city  into  ten  to  one 
hundred  administrative  units,  with  only  a  nominal  administrative 
head  for  the  entire  system,  would  make  for  educational  progress? 
Such  a  scheme  of  education  for  a  city  is  almost  unthinkable — for 
a  county  it  is  the  predominant  plan. 

Consider  the  situation  in  a  large  city  like  St.  Louis,  for  example. 
Are  school  facilities  provided  by  wards  or  even  by  city  blocks,  ac- 
cording to  the  taxable  wealth,  or  for  the  city  as  a  whole  according 
to  the  needs  of  each  large  community?  Are  there  ramshackle  school 
buildings  in  the  poorer  sections,  poorly  heated  and  lighted  with 
no  decent  toilet  facilities?  Are  the  teachers  in  these  sections  poorly 
paid,  with  little  or  no  supervision?  Are  the  pupils  in  these  sections 
cut  off  from  high  school  facilities,  permitted  to  attend  school  more 
or  less  when  they  or  their  parents  please,  or  do  they  have  compulsory 
attendance  strictly  enforced,  with  medical  supervision,  and  all  the 
rest?  Do  most  of  the  good  teachers  leave  the  schools  in  these 
sections  because  the  salaries  are  low  and  the  living  conditions  difficult, 
and  are  those  who  are  left  behind  permitted  in  the  main  to  shift  for 
themselves? 
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If  so,  then  St.  Louis  is  doing  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  most  need 
the  best  educational  facilities  that  St.  Louis,  as  a  whole,  can  afford, 
just  what  is  being  done  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  tens  of  thousands 
of  rural  communities  all  over  the  country — ^and  why?  Because  the 
cities,  large  and  small,  that  owe  their  very  economic  existence  to 
these  same  rural  communities,  have  gobbled  up  most  of  the  taxable 
wealth  and  have  set  up  shop  for  themselves  educationally,  and  re- 
fuse to  share  in  the  maintenance  of  proper  school  facilities  for  the 
larger  political  unit,  the  county,  of  whidh  they  are  physically,  and 
more  or  less  politically  a  part. 

Any  city  in  this  country  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  over,  is  rich 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  a  good  school  system,  because  cities  re- 
present the  concentrated  taxable  wealth  of  the  nation.  After  all 
these  centers  of  wealth  have  set  up  for  themselves  educationally, 
there  are  comparatively  few  country  districts  left  in  the  same  fortu- 
nate condition;  one  chief  reason  is  that  the  country  district  must 
compete  for  ability  in  the  teaching  force  with  its  wealthier  city 
neighbor.  The  county  unit  makes  it  possible  to  eliminate  to  some 
degree,  this  competition. 

Baltimore  County,  for  example,  can  as  a  whole,  afford  to  pay  as 
high  salaries  as  Baltimore  City.  Furthermore,  our  salary  schedule 
is  arranged  so  that  a  teacher  in  a  one-teacher  rural  school  receives 
during  the  first  six  years  of  service,  a  salary  from  $120  to  $200 
higher  than  a  grade  teacher  in  a  town  or  suburban  school.  If  she 
is  transferred  to  a  grade  position,  her  salary  is  automatically  re- 
duced by  that  amount.  Needless  to  say,  transfers  to  suburban 
schools  are  less  frequently  asked  for  than  formerly.  Again  the 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  charge  of  rural  schools  has  fewer  teach- 
ers to  supervise,  receives  the  same  salary  as  other  assistant  super- 
intendents, and  all  of  his  traveling  expenses,  including  the  cost  and 
upkeep  of  an  automobile,  are  paid  by  the  county,  the  state  sharing 
one-half  of  the  cost  of  salary  up  to  $2,000.  This  plan  is  mandatory 
for  one  rural  school  supervisor  in  every  county  in  Maryland  having 
100  teachers  or  more,  and  is  optional  in  counties  having  less  than 
100  teachers.  Is  this  not  merely  applying  the  fundamental  principle 
of  attempting  to  furnish  equality  of  educational  opportunity  to  all 
the  children  of  the  county,  just  as  a  city  does  for  all  of  its  children? 

Opportunity  for  professional  leadership,  plus  a  commensurate 
salary,  largely  determine  the  quality  of  leadership  a  school  system 
can  hope  to  obtain.    I  am  well  aware  that,  notwithstanding  enor- 
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mous  handicaps,  in  some  favored  localities,  there  are  unusually  effi- 
cient township  and  county  school  systems  where  the  county  unit  does 
not  prevail;  but  in  every  case,  I  venture  to  say,  the  initiative  has 
come  through  some  unusual  personality  at  the  top,  in  spite  of  the 
administrative  unit  and  not  because  of  it.  When  the  schools  of  a 
community  must  depend  for  the  initiation  of  prc^essive  school 
policies  upon  the  average  rural  tax-payer  and  not  upon  a  well- 
trained  schoolman,  there  will  be  mighty  little  progress.  Leadership 
of  the  highest  order  is  needed  to  arouse  and  inform  public  opinion 
in  rural  communities  concerning  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  how 
these  needs  may  be  met;  only  in  this  way  can  progress  be  made. 

The  politically-minded  school  superintendent  raises  the  cry, — 
"The  schools  must  be  kept  close  to  the  people."  The  trained  ad- 
ministrator and  schoolman  says,  "The  people  must  be  kept  close 
to  the  schools;  education  must  extend  beyond,  but  through  the 
school  to  the  entire  community."  A  prominent  politician  said  to 
me  recently,  "The  schools  of  the  country  are  costing  too  much 
money."  My  reply  was  in  his  own  favorite  phraseology,  "The 
people  demand  it."  "Yes,"  said  he,  "but  you  school  people  are 
telling  them  all  the  time  what  they  need" — and  there  the  matter 
rested. 

What  is  the  status  of  the  county  superintendency  in  the  United 
States  in  respect  to  professional  leadership  and  a  commensurate 
Salary,  as  compared  with  the  city  superintendency? 

There  are  about  3,000  county  superintendents  in  the  United  States, 
few  of  whom  have  charge  of  less  than  50  teachers,  and  more  than 
500  have  some  sort  of  supervisory  control  of  250  teachers,  or  more. 
There  are  just  about  one  hundred  cities  in  the  United  States  that  have 
a  population  of  50,000  or  over;  that  is  to  say,  there  are  only  100 
city  superintendents  who  have  charge  of  250  teachers  or  more.  If 
it  were  possible  to  centralize  authority  and  educational  responsi- 
bility in  the  office  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  and  the  coun- 
ty superintendent  through  wisely  administered  state  school  laws, 
thus  placing  the  county  superintendency  on  a  professional  plane 
similar  to  that  of  the  city  superintendency  in  cities  of  equal  popu- 
lation, what  a  wonderful  field  for  professional  progress  there  would 
be  in  the  position  of  county  superintendent  in  this  country!  There 
are  hundreds  of  counties  in  the  United  States  that,  with  proper  state 
aid,  and  with  more  centralized  control,  are  able  to  pay  as  high  sal- 
aries— both  to  teachers  and  to  supervisory  officials  as  many  of  the 
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cities  of  equal  population;  only  a  very  few  counties  do  so.  The 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  reports  (Bulletin,  1917,  No.  33) 
that  the  average  salary  paid  3,087  rural  superintendents  is  $1,375. — 
while  2,134  city  superintendents  receive  an  average  salary  of  $2,260. 
The  average  county  superintendent's  salary  is  61  per  cent  of  the 
average  city  superintendent's  salary,  and  all  cities  of  a  population 
of  2500  and  over,  are  included  in  these  statistics. 

Tenure  of  office  is  another  important  element  in  professional  op- 
portunity. There  are  no  better  reasons  for  electing  a  county 
superintendent  of  schools  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  than  there 
are  for  electing  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  same  way; 
and  yet,  in  1916,  29  state  laws  required  this  procedure.  In  18  of 
the  29  states  he  is  elected  for  two  years,  and  in  two  of  the  18  he  is 
made  ineligible  for  more  than  four  years.  But  these  same  states 
that  throw  such  a  careful  safeguard  around  the  office  of  coimty 
superintendent,  require  very  meager  qualifications  in  the  candidate, 
give  him  very  little  authority  to  do  anything  educationally  after  he 
is  elected,  and  pay  him  very  little  for  doing  it.*  Instead  of  enter- 
ing the  work  as  a  professional  career,  he  is  regarded  merely  as  a 
political  officer  and  clerk,  and  the  old  political  principle  of  rotation 
in  office  is  applied  to  the  position.  It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  country-bred  schoolmen  with  professional  aspirations  and  ability 
should  move  to  the  cities. 

The  most  vital  need  in  rural  education  is  a  proper  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  a  more  centralized  control,  first,  by  state  depart- 
ments of  education;  and  second,  by  a  larger  local  taxing  and  ad- 
ministrative unit,  preferably  the  entire  county.  Granted  this, 
county  school  administration  will  soon  be  placed  on  a  plane  of  effic- 
iency comparable  to  that  of  city  school  systems. 

Can  a  county  unit  school  system,  given  the  opportunity,  the 
necessary  local  and  state  aid,  financially  and  legally,  become  really 
a  part  of  the  profession?  Can  it  organize,  supervise  and  administer 
its  schools  to  meet  the  greatly  varying  educational  needs  of  its  more 
or  less  widely  separated  commtmities  as  effectively  as  a  city  sys- 
tem of  schools  of  the  same  size?  My  answer  is  emphatically 
in  the  affirmative,  and  it  is  just  as  important  a  job  for  the  Coimty 
Board  of  Education,  for  administrative  and  supervisory  officials, 
and  for  principals  and  teachers,  professionally  and  financially,  as 
in  a  city  of  equal  population. 

•See  Cubberly,  "Public  School  Administration." 
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To  show  the  flexibUity  of  a  county  unit  system  of  education, 
may  I  sketch  briefly  the  administrative  and  supervisory  organiza- 
tion in  a  coimty  having  a  population  of  140,000,  rural,  suburban,  and 
urban,  with  25,000  pupils  enrolled,  and  with  an  annual  school  budget 
of  over  $750,000. 

There  are  in  this  coimty  in  round  numbers,  80  one-teacher  schools; 
55  two-teacher  schools;  and  45  schools  having  from  three  to  59 
teachers;  in  all  there  are  620  teachers.  The  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  six  members  has  entire  control  of  the  school  aiBfairs  of  the 
coimty.  For  all  purposes  of  school  administration  the  county  is 
a  municipality.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  the  executive 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Education.  As  secretary  of  the  Board,  he 
attends  all  meetings,  and  may  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  school 
policies  and  all  other  administrative  problems,  but  has  no  vote.  As 
treasurer  of  the  Board,  he  is  the  custodian  of  all  school  funds,  and 
all  disbursements  for  school  purposes  are  made  over  his  signature. 
These  duties  and  many  others  of  a  strictly  professional  character 
are  definitely  fixed  by  the  state  school  law.  He  nominates,  assigns, 
and  transfers  teachers;  recommends  text-books  and  materials  of 
instruction,  and  takes  the  initiative  in  preparing  the  school  budget. 
In  this  particular  county  there  are  three  assistant  superintendents, 
each  in  charge  of  a  definite  part  of  supervision,  and  there  are  also 
three  assistant  supervisors;  these  officers,  together  with  four  steno- 
graphic and  clerical  assistants — eleven  in  all — have  entire  charge  of 
the  administrative  and  supervisory  activities  of  the  county,  under 
the  control  of  the  County  Board  of  Education.  All  of  the  principals 
of  schools  are  teaching  principals,  except  in  five  or  six  of  the  large 
schools,  where  the  principal  is  a  part-time  teaching  principal;  all 
are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  their  buildings.  But  the 
very  important  work  involved  in  the  details  of  classroom  supervision 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  highly  specialized  staff  of  six  assistants. 

The  teachers  are  divided  into  fifteen  supervisory  groups,  number- 
ing fifty  teachers  each,  or  less,  on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  school, 
or  the  grade  or  grades  taught,  as  e,  g.,  one-teacher  rural  group;  two 
teacher  rural-school  principals;  two-teacher  rural-school  assistants; 
first  grade  group  in  suburban  schools,  and  so  on  Particular  care 
is  taken  to  group  the  teachers  so  that  each  supervisor  has  a  special 
field  to  cover,  either  in  number  of  grades  or  type  of  school.  Proper 
co-ordination  in  supervisory  work  is  secured  by  meetings  of  super- 
visors with  the  superintendent,  by  consultation  with  principals  and 
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with  one  another,  and  by  a  supervisor  who  has  specialized  in  some 
particular  field  assisting  in  meetings  with  groups  whose  members  he 
does  not  supervise.    Also  a  teacher  who  has  done  an  unusually 
good  piece  of  constructive  work  of  interest  to  other  groups,  presents 
her  results  to  them  in  person,  or  through  a  signed  mimeographed 
report.    The  entire  time  of  one  competent  stenographic  assistant  is 
given  to  the  supervisors  for  this  and  other  similar  work.    The  funda- 
mental conception  of  supervision  is  to  bring  to  each  member  of  the 
group  the  collective  strength  of  all  its  members,  and  to  each  group, 
through  the  supervisors,  or  through  individual  members  of  the  group 
the  collective  strength  of  all  the  groups,  in  so  far  as  this  may  apply 
to  their  work.    In  other  words,  co-operation  for  improving  the 
quality  of  instruction  and  for  professional  growth,  both  by  giving  and 
receiving  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  supervisors,  is  our  aim.    Two  or 
three  important  achievements  may  be  mentioned: 
First.    A  strongly  professionalized  group  of  men  and  women 
working  intelligently  for  a  imified  and  common  purpose. 
Second.    The  teachers  in  our  suburban  schools  and  their  super- 
visors, working  together  during  the  past  ten  years, 
after  three  attempts  showing  various  stages  of  progress, 
have  now  an  elementary  coiu^  of  study  that  com- 
petent authorities  rank  with  the  best,  but  which  is 
again  and  continuously  under  the  process  of  revision; 
and  our  rural  teachers  and  supervisors  for  the  past 
five  years  have  been  engaged  on  a  similar  project  to 
meet  our  rural  school  needs. 
Third.    For  ten  years  a  county  school  system  has  presented  a  pro- 
fessional opportunity  sufficiently  interesting  to  hold 
together  a  group  of  supervisors  of  unusual  ability,  not- 
withstanding tempting  offers  to  many  of  them  firom 
other  school  systems. 
To  summarize  briefly: 

First.  Education  is  a  function  of  the  state,  and  the  whole  state  is, 
theoretically,  an  educational  unit;  but  in  practical 
application,  the  county,  which  is  the  political  sub- 
division next  in  size,  is  the  logical  school  unit;  it  is 
large  enough  to  secure,  with  proper  state  aid,  an  effic- 
ient administrative  and  supervisory  organization,  and 
it  is  not  large  enough  to  be  unwieldly,  since  the  auto- 
mobile and  the  telephone  have  come  into  general  use 
in  country  communities. 
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Second.  In  the  county  unit,  the  prindple  that  the  strong  must 
help  the  weak,  is  applied  in  the  distribution  of  county 
school  funds,  just  as  it  is  applied  by  the  states  in  the 
apportionment  of  state  school  funds,  and  by  cities  in 
disbursing  city  school  funds.  In  other  words,  the 
County  Board  of  Education  provides  educational 
opportunities  according  to  the  needs  of  the  respective 
communities,  without  special  regard  to  the  tax-paying 
ability  of  these  commtmities. 

Third.  The  most  vital  need  in  rural  education  is  more  central- 
ized control:  first,  by  state  departments  of  education; 
and,  second,  by  county  boards  of  education.  These 
county  boards  of  education  perform  the  same  functions 
for  a  county  that  a  city  board  of  education  does  for  a 
city.  The  trend  of  recent  state  legislation  has  baen  in 
these  directions. 
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who  Has  the  "Big  Job''  in  School  Supervision?* 

L.  A.  Sharp 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers. 

pj^XPERTS  in  educational  administration  often  state  that  the 
^^  county  superintendent  has  a  "bigger  job"  than  the  city 
superintendent.  The  meaning  is  that  the  potential  responsibilities 
of  the  county  superintendent  are  larger,  that  to  be  equally  competent 
he  should  have  as  good  or  better  training  and  consequently  should 
receive  at  least  as  large  a  salary  as  the  city  superintendent.  But 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  effort  to  back  up  the  statement  by  a 
study  of  the  facts  involved,  failure  to  do  which  is  probably  responsible 
for  tJie  statement's  making  so  little  impression  on  the  actiial  state 
of  affairs.  Therefore,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  test  the 
validity  of  the  statement  by  examining  the  facts  for  four  southern 
states. 

It  was  the  original  intention  to  study  for  all  the  former  slave  states 
and  Oklahoma  how  the  salary,  the  number  of  schools,  the  number  of 
teachers,  and  the  number  of  children  for  city  superintendents  com- 
pared with  the  same  items  for  the  county  superintendents  in  their 
respective  counties;  but  it  was  possible  to  secure  data  for  only 
Alabama,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 

♦This  article  is  part  of  a  study  made  by  the  writer  in  the  seminar  in  School 
Administration  at  George  Peobody  Collie  for  Teachers  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Carter  Alexander. 

The  comparison  was  made  only  where  the  facts  for  a  county  and 
for  one  city  or  town  in  that  county  could  be  secured.  If  a  county 
did  not  have  a  town  in  it  with  a  scholastic  population  of  three  hun- 
dred or  over,  it  was  not  considered.  In  cases  where  there  were  two 
or  more  towns  in  a  county,  only  the  city  or  town  with  the  largest 
scholastic  population  was  used  for  comparison,  but  care  was  taken 
not  to  include  any  of  the  urban  schools,  the  urban  teachers,  or  the 
urban  scholastic  population  in  the  figures  presenting  the  number  in 
the  rural  schools.  In  every  case  where  it  was  not  so  enumerated  by 
the  state  superintendent,  the  number  of  schools,  the  number  of 
teachers,  and  the  scholastic  population  of  the  towns  were  subtracted 
from  the  total  number  of  schools,  the  total  number  of  teachers,  and 
the  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  county.  So  there 
is  little  probability  that  any  data  were  counted  twice. 

(141) 
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There  was  no  selection  of  towns  and  counties  further  than  was 
stated  in  the  previous  paragraph,  provided  the  data  were  given  for 
all  the  four  points  considered. 

To  facilitate  comparisons,  the  figure  on  any  one  item  for  a  dty 
superintendent  was  turned  into  the  per  cent  that  it  was  of  the  cor- 
responding figure  for  the  county  superintendent  in  that  county. 
For  instance,  if  the  number  of  schools  in  the  city  of  Mobile  was 
fifteen  and  the  number  of  rural  schools  in  Mobile  County  was  fifty, 
the  per  cent  of  city  schools,  counting  the  rurdl  schools  as  one  hundred 
per  cent,  would  be  thirty,  1513-30%.  Figures  were  counted 
only  to  tJhe  nearest  whole  per  cent.  The  per  cents  for  each  of  the 
four  items  (each  state  separately)  were  arranged  from  high  to  low 
and  the  medians  found.  .  The  procedure  gave  Table  I  for  Alabama, 
on  the  number  of  schools  supervised. 

Table  I 

The  Number  of  Schools  the  City  Superintendent  Has  to  Supervise  Expressed  in  Per  Cent 

of  the  Number  the  County  Superintendent  Has  to  Supervise.    (21  Alabama  Cities) 


City 

County 

Percent 

Birmingham 

Jefferson 

34 

Mobile 

Mobile 

15 

Amiiston 

Calhoun 

14 

Montgomery 

Montgomery 

10 

Dothan 

Henry 

10 

Gadsden 

Etowah 

9 

New  Decatur 

Morgan 

8 

Guntersville 

Marshall 

6 

Florence 

Lauderdale 

5 

Talladega 

Talladega 

5 

Huntsville 

Madison 

5 — ^Median 

Selma 

Dallas 

4 

Ozark 

Dale 

4 

Tuscubia 

Colbert 

4 

Tuscaloosa 

Tuscaloosa 

3 

Opelika 

Lee 

3 

Demopolis 

Morengo 

2 

Eufaula 

Conecuh 

2 

Greensville 

Butler 

2 

Jasper 

Walker 

2 

Troy 

Pike 

2 

Similar  tables  were  prepared  on  all  items  for  all  four  states. 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  a  bird's-eye-view  of  conditions  the 
medians  from  the  sixteen  tables  were  used  for  the  summary,  in 
Table  II. 
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Table  II 

Sitmmary  oj  the  Median  Per  Cent  for  the  City  Superintendent  by  States,  for  Each  Item 

Considered 

State              Schools  Teachers  Children  Salary 

Alabama 5                     20                      18  108 

Kentucky 7                      35                      71  200 

North  Carolina 4                      23                      18  150 

Tennessee 7                      24                      28  132 

Median 6  24  24  141 

The  data  of  Table  II  may  be  translated  thus:  A  typical  city 
superintendent  in  Alabama,  assuming  that  he  can  be  defined  in 
terms  of  the  medians,  and  remembering  that  he  is  as  likely  to  be 
above  as  below  the  median,  is  a  man  who  has  five  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  schools,  twenty  per  cent  of  the  number  of  teachers,  and 
eighteen  per  cent  of  the  number  of  children  to  supervise  that  the 
county  superintendent  has,  but  he  receives  for  doing  this  work  one 
hundred  eight  per  cent  of  the  amoimt  of  salary.  In  Kentucky  the 
typical  city  superintendent  has  seven  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
schools,  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  number  of  teachers,  and  seventy- 
one  per  cent  of  the  number  of  children  to  supervise,  but  he  receives 
two  himdred  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  salary  that  the  coimty 
superintendent  receives.  In  North  Carolina  the  typical  city  super- 
intendent has  four  per  cent  of  the  number  of  schools,  twenty-three 
per  cent  of  the  number  of  teachers,  and  eighteen  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  children  to  supervise  that  the  coimty  superintendent  has, 
but  he  receives  one  himdred  fifty  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  salary. 
In  Tennessee  the  typical  city  superintendent  has  seven  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  schools,  twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  number  of  teach- 
ers, and  twenty-eight  per  cent  o  the  number  of  children  to  super- 
vise that  the  county  superintendent  has;  but  he  receives  one  hundred 
thirty-two  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  salary. 

The  typical  city  superintendent  in  these  states,  assuming  that 
he  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  medians  of  the  given  medians  in 
Table  II,  is  a  man  who  has  about  six  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
schools,  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  number  of  teachers,  and 
about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  number  of  children  to  supervise 
that  the  county  superintendent  has;  but  he  receives  about  one  hun- 
dred forty-five  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  salary.  This  result  on 
salaries  is  supported  by  figures  derived  from  "A  Comparison  of  the 
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Salaries  of  Rural  and  Urban  Superintendents  of  Schools"  by  Messrs. 
A.  C.  Monahan  and  C.  H.  Dye.*  The  figures  show  that  the  average 
salary  of  a  city  superintendent  in  the  South  is  one  hundred  forty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  average  salary  of  a  county  superintendent  in 
the  South. 

Roughly  then,  the  city  superintendent  in  the  South  has  about 
one-twentieth  as  many  schools,  one-fourth  as  many  teachers,  and 
one-fourth  as  many  children  to  supervise  as  the  county  superintend- 
ent; but  these  figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  for  most  of  the 
coimty  superintendent's  schools  are  one-teacher  schools  and  are 
scattered  over  a  large  area  which  makes  visiting  very  difficult  and 
close  suprevision  next  to  impossible.  These  are  conditions  which 
the  city  superintendent  does  not  have  to  face. 

Do  the  rural  teachers  need  close  suprevision?  This  question 
can  be  answered  more  intelligently  after  a  study  of  the  following 

table. 

Table  III 

Comparison  of  the  Median  Age,  the  Median  Experience^  the  Median  Training  Above 

the  Grades,  and  the  Percentage  of  Teachers  Who  Have  Taught  Less  Than  Five  Years 

in  the  Rural  and  City  Schools.     {For  the  United  States.)^ 

Median  Age  of  Median  Median  Training      Per  Cent  of 

Teachers  Experience        Beyond  Grades     Teachers  with 

Less  Than  5 
Schools      Men       Women      Men     Women     Men     Women    Yrs.  Experience  • 

Ryral 22.84        21.42  2  3  3  4  77.23 

City 34.60        27.45  12  7  6  5  *44.65 

The  above  data  show  that  the  rural  teachers  are  much  younger, 
have  had  far  less  experience,  and  less  training  than  the  city  teach- 
ers and  consequently  are  in  greater  need  of  close  supervision.  But 
data  formerly  presented  show  that  the  county  superintendent  has 
four  times  as  many  teachers  to  supervise  as  the  city  superintendent. 
Therefore,  assuming  that  the  city  superintendent  has  all  the  teach- 
ers he  can  supervise  efficiently,  the  county  superintendent  has  far 
too  many,  and  the  type  of  supervision  he  gives  them  must  be  very 
mediocre. 


♦Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1917,  No.  33. 
♦In  cities  with  over  100,000  population  the  percentage  is  28.26. 
tL.  D.  Coffman — "Social  Composition  of  the  Teaching  Profession,"  pp.  25,  28, 
30,  33. 
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A  study  of  ten  other  states,  on  items  for  which  data  could  be 
found  but  not  on  all  four  of  the  items  considered,  tends  to  show 
that  the  conditions  existing  in  the  four  states  studied  are  ^typical 
of  conditions  that  prevail  throughout  the  South. 

The  entire  study  tends  to  justify  the  following  statements  for  the 
South,  taking  the  city  superintendent  as  a  standard:  That  the  county 
superintendent  has  too  much  work,  that  it  is  a  physical  impossibility 
for  him  to  do  efficient  supervision,  that  his  teachers  are  in  the  great- 
est need  of  close  supervision;  that  the  rural  schools,  the  rural 
teachers,  and  the  rural  children  are  being  sorely  neglected;  that 
the  salary  of  the  coimty  superintendent  is  inadequate;  that  the 
nimiber  of  schools,  the  nimiber  of  teachers,  and  the  number  of  chil- 
dren per  coimty  superintendent  must  be  decreased  before  efficient 
work  can  be  done;  and  iBnally,  that  the  "big  job"  in  school  super- 
vision is  on  the  shoulders  of  the  coimty  superintendent. 

This  was  the  view  held  by  the  late  Professor  W.  K.  Tate.  Through- 
out his  great  work  for  rural  schools  in  the  South  he  maintained  that 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the  results  in  the  city  schools 
and  those  in  rural  schools  was  due  to  the  different  types  of  super- 
vision available.  He  always  said  that  the  county  superintendent 
should  be  a  bigger  man  than  the  city  superintenden  And  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  were  largely  devoted  to  efforts  at  getting 
this  recognized  in  the  school  systems  of  the  country. 
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A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  OF  THE 

STATES  OF  WASHINGTON,  OREGON  AND 

CALIFORNIA 

William  M.  Proctor 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 

T^HE  State  of  California  has  a  system  of  high  school  support 
and  management  wh  ch  is  admittedly  different. from  that  of 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  effect  of  the  California  plan 
of  state  aid  to  secondary  schools,  combined  with  the  policy  h( 
Union  High  School  districts,  is  herein  contrasted  with  the  effect 
of  the  single  district  plan  of  organization  and  the  different  methods 
of  high  school  support  employed  in  the  states  of  Washington  and 
Oregon.  This  comparison  is  all  the  more  significant  because  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  may  be  said  to  be  more  or  less  typical  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  other  states  in  their  administration  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. 

The  data  were  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Secondary  Education  of  California,  the  High  School  Inspector 
of  Washington,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Oregon,  for  the  year  1915-16.  Some  of  the  schools  found  in  the 
reports  were  not  included  in  the  tables  because  total  enrollments 
were  lacking.  Night  high  schools  and  intermediate  schools  were 
also  omitted. 

Table  I  shows  the  distribution  of  the  high  schools  in  the  three 
states  with  respect  to  the  number  of  pupils  and  teachers.  The  first 
line  of  the  table  indicates  that  there  are  138  high  schools  in  Oregon, 
120  in  Washington  and  29  in  California,  having  from  one  to  five 
teachers  and  from  one  to  nineteen  pupils. 

California  not  only  has  a  smaller  number  of  high  schools  than 
either  Oregon  or  Washington,  but  it  has  a  much  smaller  nimiber  of 
small  high  schools  than  either  of  them,  /.  e.y  27%  as  compared  with 
85.5%,  and  73.8%  respectively.  Also  it  appears  that  while  Oregon 
has  14.5%,  and  Washington  26.2%  of  high  schools  having  more 
than  five  teachers,  California  has  73.0%  of  its  high  schools  in  this 
class.  (146) 
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Table  I 
Showing  the  Distribution  of  High  Schools  in  the  States  of  California,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, with  Regard  to  the  Number  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 
No.  of 
Pupils  Number  of  Teachers  per  School 


1  to  5                   6  to  10                11  to  20 

21  to  106 

Ore.  Wash.  Cal.  Ore.  Wash.  Cal.  Ore.  Wash.  Cal. 

Ore.  Wash. 

Cal. 

1-19    138      120      29 

20-49      82        77      31     ..        2         6        

, 

, , 

50-99      35        29      15      3      25        39        ..       .. 

2 

,      ^ , 

. . 

100-49        3      ...       . 

5      14        47                  1 

7 

150-99     ... 

7      11        15          1        3      11 

200-49     ... 

.      2      . 

4        2      14 

250-99     ... 

5       3      13 

300 

9        7 

7 

400     ... 

2 

3 

500     ... 

1 

9 

600     ... 

2       2 

2 

700     ... 

1        2 

. , 

800     ... 

.       . . 

900     ... 

. , 

1000     ... 

2 

1100     ... 

.. 

1200     ... 

.. 

1300     ... 

, , 

1400     ... 

1 

1500     ... 

1 

, . 

1600     ... 

1 

1700     ... 

1        2 

1800     ... 

1 

, . 

1900     ... 

.. 

2000     ... 

i 

2100     ... 

2200     ... 

2300     ... 

2500     ... 

2600     ... 

2700     ... 

2800     ... 

2900     ... 

Totals:    258      226      75    17      52      107        21      16      5 

7 

6      12 

39 

Total  number  of  high  schools,  Oregon;  302;  Washington, 

306 

,  California, 

278. 
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The  percentages  on  the  basis  of  the  above  Table  are  as  follows: 

1  to     5  Teachers:  Oregon  85.5%;  Washington  73.8%:  California  27.0% 

6  to    10          "  "  5.6%;              "  17.0%:  "      38.5% 

11  to   20         "  "  6.9%;              "  5.2%  "      20.5% 

21  to  108          "  "  2.0%;              "  4.0%:  "      14.0% 

Table  II  shows  the  number  of  high  school  teachers  employed  in 
the  three  states,  distributed  according  to  the  size  of  the  high  school 
in  which  they  are  teaching.  The  first  line  of  the  table  indicates 
that  there  are  126  teachers  in  Oregon  teaching  in  one-teacher  high 
schools;  62  in  Washington  and  3  in  California;  or  191  in  the  three 
states.  * 

The  tendency  in  California  to  emphasize  the  larger  units  in  high 
school  work  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  50.0%  of  the  teachers  in  that 
state  are  teaching  in  high  schools  where  there  are  21  teachers  or 
more  employed;  while  only  7.7%  are  teaching  in  schools  with  from 
one  to  five  teachers.  The  figures  for  Oregon  and  Washington 
indicate  that  the  centralizing  tendency  has  not  developed  in  those 
states  to  any  great  extent  as  yet,  as  they  have  77.7%,  and  68.2% 
respectively  of  their  teachers  in  schools  of  from  one  to  twenty  teach- 
ers. This  is  further  shown  by  reference  to  the  medians.  The 
median  high  school  for  Oregon  is  the  /«;o-teacher  school,  for  Wash- 
ington is  the  three-teacher  school  while  for  California  it  is  the  eight- 
teacher  school. 

Table  III  gives  the  distribution  of  high  school  pupils  according 
to  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  schools  where  they  are  studying. 
The  top  line  of  the  table  signifies  that  Oregon  has  1190  high-school 
pupils  in  one  teacher  schools,  Washington  has  440,  and  California 
27;  also  that  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  one- 
teacher  high  schools  is  9.4  in  Oregon,  7.2  in  Washington,  and  9  in 
California. 

The  median  high  school  in  Oregon  has  from  20  to  29  pupils,  in 
Washington  it  has  from  40  to  49,  and  in  California  it  has  from  140 
to  149  pupils. 

Table  III  does  not  give  the  complete  high  school  population  of 
the  three  states,  for  reasons  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  i.  e.,  that  only  those  schools  were  included  in  the  study  for 
which  definite  enrollments  were  given.  In  Washington  and  Ore- 
gon there  are  several  hundred  schools  of  grammar  grade  where 
some  high  school  work  is  done,  and  in  California  there  are  a  number 
of  intermediate  schools  which  include  first-year  high  school  pupils. 
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Table  II 
Showing  the  Number  of  High  School  Teachers  Employed  in  Oregon,  Washington,  and 

California,  Distributed  According  to  the  Size  of  the  Schools  in  Which  They  Teach 
Number  of  Total  Number  of  Teach-       Total 

Teachers  Number  of  ers  in  Schools  of  That  for  the 

Per  School  Schools  *  Size  3  States 


Ore. 

Wash. 

Cal. 

Ore. 

Wash. 

Cal. 

1 

126 

62 

3 

126 

62 

3 

191 

2 

^_ 

61 

50 

6 

122 

100 

12 

233 

3 

38 

44 

19 

114 

132 

57 

303 

4 

18 

37 

17 

72 

148 

68 

288 

5 

15 

33 

30 

75 

165 

150 

390 

1  to5 

258 

226 

75 

509 

607 

290 

1406 

6 

5 

17 

35 

25 

102 

210 

337 

7 

7 

13 

20 

49 

91 

140 

280 

8 

3 

15 

18 

24 

120 

144 

288 

9 

0 

3 

20 

0 

27 

180 

207 

10 

2 

4 

14 

20 

40 

140 

200 

6  to  10 

17 

52 

107 

118 

380 

814 

1312 

11 

5 

4 

7 

55 

44 

77 

187 

12 

0 

1 

9 

0 

12 

108 

120 

13 

2 

2 

8 

26 

26 

104 

156 

14 

2 

1 

3 

28 

14 

42 

84 

15 

3 

3 

6 

45 

45 

90 

180 

11  to  15 

12 

11 

33 

154 

141 

421 

727 

16 

3 

2 

4 

48 

32 

64 

187 

17 

3 

0 

2 

51 

0 

34 

120 

18 

2 

0 

"8 

36 

0 

144 

156 

19 

0 

1 

4 

0 

19 

42 

84 

20 

1 

2 

3 

20 

40 

90 

180 

16  to  20 

9 

5 

21 

155 

91 

378 

624 

21  to  40 

3 

5 

26 

93 

167 

724 

984 

41  to  80 

3 

7 

9 

179 

401 

516 

1096 

81  to  108 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

669 

669 

21  to  108 

6 

12 

42 

272 

568 

1909 

2749 

1  to  108 

302 

306 

278 

1208 

1787 

3812 

6807 
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The  above  results  appear  as  follows  when  reduced  to  percentages: 

Teachers  in  1  to  5  Teacher  Schools,  Ore.,  42.4%;  Wash.,  33.9%;  Calif.,  7.7% 
Teachers  in  6  to  20  Teacher  Schools,  Ore.,  35.3%;  Wash.,  34.3%;  Calif.,  42.3% 
Teachers  in  21  to  108  Teacjier  Schools.  Ore.,  22.5%;  Wash.,  31.8%;  Calif.,  50.0% 


Table  III 

Showing  the  Number  of  High  School  Pupils  in  High  Schools  of  Various  Sizes  in  the 

States  of  Oregon,  Washington  and  California 


Number  of  Teachers 
Per  High  School 


Number  of  Pupils  in  High 
Schools  of  That  Size 


Average  Numbei*  of 
Pupils  Per  Teacher 


Ore. 


Wash. 


Calif. 


Ore. 


Wash.       Calif. 


In  1  teacher  schools 

"  3 

If  ^  »l  M 

„  5 


1190  440 

1616  624 

1637  1123 

1012  1457 

1238  1568 


27  9.4 

109  13.2 

483  14.3 

706  14.0 

1750  16.5 


7.2 
6.2 
8.5 
9.8 
9.4 


9.0 
18.0 
8.4 
10.3 
11.6 


1  to5 


6693   5212 


3075   13.1 


8.5   10.6 


In  6  teacher  schools  576  979  2177  19.0  9.6  10.3 

"  7   "     "  ■  931  1724  2172  19.0  19.0  15.5 

"  8    "     "  420  1732  2156  17.5  14.4  15.0 

"  9    "     "  0  554  2021  0.  14.4  15.0 

"  10    "     "  446  643  1672  22.3  16.0  12.5 


6  to  10 

2373 

5632 

10228 

19.2 

14.8 

12.5 

"  11-20  " 
"  21-108  " 

5232 
6629 

4153 
14235 

12405 
38413 

17. 
24.4 

17.8 
25.0 

15.2 
20.1 

11-108 

11861 

18388- 

50818  • 

20.4 

23.0 

18.7 

Grand  Totals 

20927 

29232 

64121 

16.4 

16.8 

16.9 

Summary  of  percentages: 

High  School  pupils  in  1  to  5  teacher  schools:  Oregon,  32%;  Washington,  18%; 
California,  5%. 

High  School  pupils  in  6  to  20  teacher  schools:  Oregon,  36%;  Washington,  33%; 
California,  35%. 

High  School  pupils  in  21  to  108  teacher  schools:  Oregon,  32%;  Washington,  49%: 
California,  60%. 
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The  inclusion  of  returns  from  all  these  schools,  however,  would  only 
serve  to  intensify  the  contrast  already  brought  out  in  the  preceding 
tables.  The  showing  for  Washington  and  Oregon  is  better  without 
them  than  it  would  be  with  them. 

Taking  into  accoimt,  then,  just  the  high  schools  for  which  definite 
data  as  to  teachers  and  pupils  could  be  secured  from  the  official 
reports  it  appears  that  Oregon  has  302  high  schools,  85%  of  which 
have  from  1  to  5  teachers;  that  42%  of  the  high  school  teachers 
in  the  state  teach  in  1  to  5  teacher  schools,  and  that  32%  of  the 
high  school  pupils  are  in  schools  of  that  size.  Washington  has  306 
high  schools,  74%  of  which  have  from  1  to  5  teachers;  that  34% 
of  her  high  school  teachers,  and  18%  of  her  high  school  pupils  are 
in  schools  of  the  same  size.  California  has  278  high  schools,  27% 
of  them  being  of  the  1  to  5  teacher  variety,  in  which  are  to  be  found 
only  7.7%  of  the  high  school  teaching  force  of  the  state,  and  5% 
of  the  high  school  pupils. 

This  contrast  is  not  explainable  on  the  ground  of  smaller  area 
and  greater  density  of  population  in  California,  because  with  an 
area  of  158,000  square  miles  California  comes  within  9000  square 
miles  of  equalling  the  combined  areas  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 
Also  in  population,  with  an  estimated  population  of  three  million, 
as  against  two  million  for  Washington  and  one  million  for  Oregon 
(these  are  the  Government  estimates  for  the  purposes  of  the  new 
army  enrollment)  California's  population  is  just  about  the  same  on 
the  square  mile  basis  as  that  of  the  other  two  states.  When  school 
enrolhnent  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  comparison  California  would  seem 
to  have  a  population  somewhat  greater  than  the  combined  popu- 
lations of  the  other  two  states.  In  roimd  numbers  California's 
total  enrollment,  grade  and  high,  is  490,000;  Washington's  245,000, 
and  Oregon's  160,000  making  405,000  enrollment  of  school  children 
between  them,  or  85,000  less  than  the  total  for  California. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  while  California  only  has  278  high 
schools,  she  has  a  high  school  population  of  64,121  as  against  a  com- 
bined high  school  population  for  Oregon  and  Washington  50,259  or 
13,862  excess.  This  is  just  about  what  could  be  expected  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  California  has  a  total  school  enrollment  which  is 
85,000  greater  than  the  combined  total  school  enrollments  of  Oregon 
and  Washington.  The  smaller  number  of  high  schools  in  California 
does  not  mean,  then,  that  a  smaller  percentage  of  her  school  popula- 
tion is  receiving  the  benefit  of  secondary  education. 
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The  fact  that  the  median  high  school  in  California  is  an  eight- 
teacher  school,  and  that  the  median  number  of  pupils  is  about  150, 
while  in  Oregon  the  median  high  school  is  a  two-teacher  school, 
with  the  median  attendance  at  about  30  pupils,  and  that  in  Wash- 
ington the  median  high  school  is  a  three-teacher  school  with  the 
median  attendance  at  about  50  pupils,  would  indicate  that  the  sec- 
ondary schools  of  California  are  in  a  position  to  give  better  advan- 
tages to  their  pupils  than  are  the  secondary  schools  of  her  neighbors 
to  the  north. 

The  writer  is  satisfied  that  the  difference  between  the  high  school 
system  of  California  and  the  high  school  systems  of  the  two  states 
with  which  comparison  is  being  made,  is  not  due  to  population, 
area,  resources  or  general  interest  in  secondary  education.  The 
difference  is  primarily  due  to  the  policy  of  high  school  administra- 
tion that  has  obtained  in  California  from  the  very  beginning  of 
secondary  education  in  that  state. 

At  the  beginning  of  school  legislation  in  California  the  elementary 
school  was  the  only  school  to  receive  state  aid.  High  schools  must 
subsist  entirely  on  local  taxation.  This  meant  that  high  school  and 
elementary  school  funds  were  administered  separately,  and  also 
that  it  was  necessary  for  several  districts  to  combine  in  order  to 
support  a  high  school.  When  state  aid  was  finally  secured  for  high 
schools  the  Union  District  idea  was  further  advanced  by  the  high 
requirements  established  in  order  to  secure  the  state  aid.  The 
policy  of  the  University  of  California  in  accrediting  high  schools 
tended  still  further  to  promote  the  centralization  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, since  only  four  year  high  schools,  having  at  least  four  teach- 
ers could  find  a  place  upon  the  accredited  list.  At  present  each 
high  school  receives  state  and  coimty  aid  which  approximates 
$75.00  per  pupil  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance.  This 
means  that  local  taxation  for  high  school  purposes  is  comparatively 
low  and  can  be  still  further  reduced  by  a  still  greater  combination 
of  districts  for  high  school  purposes.  Single  districts  attempting 
to  support  a  high  school  are  the  exception.  Such  districts,  imless 
they  include  a  city  of  considerable  size  within  their  borders,  are  forced 
by  the  competition  of  the  other  high  schools  of  the  State,  to  tax 
themselves  so  highly  to  meet  the  required  standards  as  to  salaries, 
number  of  teachers,  etc.,  that  they  very  soon  seek  imion  with  other 
districts  to  reduce  taxes  and  increase  efficiency. 
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In  Oregon  and  Washington  the  district  plan  of  high  school  ad- 
ministration and  support  still  prevails.  It  will  be  noted  that  Wash- 
ington occupies  a  position  about  midway  between  Oregon  and 
California  so  far  as  its  high  school  development  is  concerned.  It 
has  a  smaller  percentage  of  one-teacher  high  schools,  fewer  teachers 
and  fewer  pupils,  proportionately  in  one  to  five  teacher  schools, 
than  has  Oregon.  It  occupies  a  middle  position  also  in  the  matter 
of  state  aid  to  high  schools. 

In  the  state  of  Washington  high  school  development  has  been 
encouraged  by  state  and  county  aid  on  the  same  basis  as  that  on 
which  the  elementary  schools  are  supported,  i.  e.,  by  distribution 
of  state  funds  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance.  This  aid 
moimts  to  between  $20.00  and  $30.00  per-  pupil.  In  addition  to 
this  Washington  gives  a  bonus  to  high  schools,  which  come  up  to 
certain  standards,  of  so  much  per  teacher  up  to  four  teachers.  This 
aid  amounts  to  from  $250.00  to  $1000.00  per  school.  The  great 
nimiber  of  one  and  two-teacher  high  schools  is  the  result  of  the 
lack  of  proper  legislation,  accompanied  by  financial  inducements, 
looking  to  the  consolidation  of  many  contiguous  elementary  school 
districts  for  high  school  purposes.  Present  laws  permit  the  imion 
of  districts  but  more  than  permission  is  necessary  to  foster  the  move- 
ment. The  writer  could  find  only  twenty  high  schools  designated 
as  Union  High  Schools,  and  two  as.  Consolidated  High  Schools  in 
the  reports  of  the  High  School  Inspector. 

In  Oregon  the  high  schools  receive  aid  on  exactly  the  same  terms 
as  the  elementary  schools,  /.  e.,  about  ?10.00  from  state  and  coimty 
for  each  child  of  school  age  within  the  district,  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  attending  school.  This  is  the  so-caUed  "census"  basis  of 
apportionment.  There  is  no  segregation  of  funds  between  high  and 
elementary  schools.  The  only  special  aid  to  high  schools  is  given 
in  the  form  of  tuition  paid  by  the  coimty  for  high  school  pupils 
attending  high  schools  outside  of  their  own  districts.  This  merely 
reimburses  a  district  for  money  actually  spent  in  educating  pupils 
who  come  from  other  districts.  It  accomplishes  its  primary  object 
of  making  secondary  education  entirely  free  throughout  the  state, 
but  does  not  add  very  materially  to  the  resources  of  the  h'gh  schools. 
Oregon  has  five  "County  High  Schools,"  which  are  in  effect  Union 
High  Schools,  and  nineteen  Union  High  School  Districts,  but  very 
little  progress  has  been  made  along  these  lines,  up  to  the  present 
time. 
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The  extent  to  which  the  Union  District  system  predominates  in 
California  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  183,  or  65%  of  the  high 
schools  listed  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Education, 
are  designated  ''Union,"  while  in  Oregon  and  Washington  it  is 
doubtful  if  50  Union  Districts  could  be  foimd  in  both  states  together. 
Certainly  less  than  5%  of  the  high  schools  of  those  states  are  at 
present  to  be  foimd  in  districts  designated  as  "Union." 

Clearly  the  neirt  great  movement  to  be  imdertaken  in  the  interest 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  not  to  mention 
nimierous  other  states  where  the  conditions  are  known  to  be  similar, 
is  that  of  definite  promotion  of  the  consolidation  of  districts  for  high 
school  pxirposes.  State  financial  aid,  so  conditioned  as  to  promote 
the  imion  of  districts  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency,  and 
the  fixing  of  standards  for  accrediting  that  will  necessitate  better 
equipment  and  larger  corps  of  teachers  to  meet  the  requirements, 
will  stimulate  the  "Union"  or  "Consolidation"  movement  in  other 
states  as  it  has  done  in  California. 
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Vocational  Guidance  in  Colleges 
Elizabeth  D.  Woodbridge 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University 

TT  is  doubtful  if  vocational  education  will  ever  enter  the  college 
curriculum  as  an  essential  feature,  so  much  is  it  feared  as  an 
encroachment  on  cultural  education.  But  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that 
organized  vocational  guidance  will  come  to  be  considered  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  college's  responsibility  to  its  students  and  to 
society,  and  will  prove  itself  not  inconsistent  with  the  classic  tra- 
dition. As  long  as  the  college  aims  to  fit  men  and  women  to  serve 
society  by  their  success  in  life,  it  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  such 
a  practical  issue.  Modem  conditions  call  for  efficiency  in  a  great 
variety  of  occupations.  The  call  is  so  insistent  that  the  worker  who 
has  not  chosen  wisely  his  career  and  made  his  preparation  with  a 
view  to  his  individual  ability  will  find  himself  handicapped  by  the 
competition  of  others  who  have  fitted  their  training  to  their  natural 
inclination  and  endowments.  Superior  ability  can  accomplish 
relatively  little  if  not  discriminately  directed.  The  final  choice  of 
a  life  work  must  rest  with  the  individual,  but  much  may  be  done  to 
aid  him,  and  this  aid  comes  most  naturally  fi-om  the  school.  The 
advantages  of  counselling  through  the  school  are  obvious.  The 
pupil  profits  by  the  advice  of  those  who  have  had  a  chance  to  gauge 
his  ability  and  the  quality  of  his  preparation,  and  employers  are 
benefited  by  having  the  sifting  out  of  applicants  simplified.  The 
school  also  gains  by  the  broadening  of  contact  with  the  problems  of 
employers  and  employment. 

The  problem  of  guidance  in  college  is  less  pressing  than  in  the 
schools.  A  vocational  census  of  the  students  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota  showed  that  seventy  per  cent  had  decided  upon  their  life 
work  before  entering.  There  is,  of  course,  a  considerable  likelihood 
of  change  of  plan  during  the  college  course,  many  of  the  choices  have 
been  made  tentatively.  The  serious  student  expects  from  his  college 
course  a  revelation  of  his  best  abilities  and  most  genuine  inclinations. 
According  to  this  same  survey,  ten  per  cent  of  those  whose  choices 
were  made  after  entering  had  changed  their  minds  at  the  time  of  the 
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investigation.  One  interesting  conclusion  of  the  survey  is  that  a 
predominate  number  of  students  come  for  the  occupational  train- 
ing of  the  college  rather  than  for  culture  in  its  more  unremunerative 
aspects.  Whether  this  conclusion  is  warranted  is  open  to  doubt. 
Even  though  a  large  proportion  came  with  their  decisions  made, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  came  for  specific  training  in  their  chosen 
line.  Many  may  have  wanted  a  broad  cultural  education,  relying 
upon  it  to  show  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  their  choice,  and  in- 
tending, perhaps,  to  seek  vocational  education  later  in  a  specialized 
school.  It  is  the  contention  of  the  writer  that  such  vocational 
guidance  and  vocational  guidance  for  those  who  have  not  chosen 
their  careers  should  not  be  left  to  chance  but  should  be  held  an  im- 
portant responsibility  of  the  faculty  and  one  to  be  definitely  fixed. 

That  the  colleges  have  seen  the  need  and  are  beginning  to  meet  it 
is  proved  by  such  activities  as  already  exist  in  this  line.  Some  are 
giving  vocational  guidance  courses.  Boston  University  has  a  regu- 
lar course  and  a  course  in  the  summer  school,  and-has  besides  given 
public  lectures.  Harvard  has  given  a  sxmmier  course  for  four  years, 
and  now  gives  a  course  in  the  regular  academic  year.  These  courses 
study  the  principles,  methods,  and  problems  of  vocational  guidance 
and  its  relation  to  schools  and  industry.  Columbia  also  gives 
courses  in  the  summer  school  where  vocational  guidance  is  consider- 
ed in  connection  with  instruction  in  industrial  arts  and  with  psycho- 
logical tests.  But  the  idea  in  all  these  is  to  teach  the  importance  of 
vocational  guidance  and  prepare  those  interested  to  fit  themselves 
for  vocational  advising  rather  than  to  apply  the  principles  to  college 
students  actually  choosing  their  careers. 

Nearer  to  real  guidance  of  the  student  is  the  coimselling  in  regard 
to  courses  at  Brown  University.  A  series  of  lectures  to  the  fresh- 
men explains  the  "scope,  value  and  intrinsic  relations  of  the  subject 
discussed"  in  each  course  and  helps  the  student  to  make  a  wiser 
choice  than  would  be  possible  from  reading  a  few  lines  in  the  cata- 
logue or  hearing  the  opinions  of  upperclassmen. 

Reed  College  has  a  course  "designed  to  inform  incoming  students 
about  the  conditions  and  opportunities  of  college  life."  One  of  the 
topics  discussed  is  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  Assigned  readings  and 
conferences  by  various  members  of  the  faculty  are  apart  of  the  course. 
This  is  vocational  guidance  in  practice,  and  it  takes  on  a  new  aspect 
when  we  learn  that  most  of  the  students  are  partially  self-supporting. 
The  life-career  problem  is  necessarily  a  more  vital  one  to  them  than 
to  those  who  h^ve  only  to  ask  for  their  pin-money. 
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Very  interesting  is  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  students,  themselves, 
who  are  managing  and  financing  their  own  vocational  conferences. 
At  the  University  of  Wisconsin  there  have  been  for  the  last  four 
years  annual  conferences  on  opportunities  for  women,  and  the  plan 
has  been  foimd  so  good  that  it  will  probably  be  continued.  The 
students  engage  the  speakers  and  meet  all  expenses,  leaving  the 
management  to  a  committee  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  self- 
government  association.  Mimicipal  sanitation,  social  service,  vis- 
iting housekeepers,  chemistry,  library  work,  and  joumaUsm  were 
discussed  in  1915,  with  special  stress  on  the  training  necessary,  op- 
portunities and  salaries. 

Vassar  also  has  had  a  vocational  conference  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Students  Association,  which  has  the  cooperation  of  the  official 
Occupation  Bureau  of  tha  college  in  the  choice  of  speakers.  Home 
economics,  secretarial  work,  and  the  professions,  especially  law, 
were  conspicious  in  the  program  of  these  meetings.  So  general 
throughout  the  coUege  has  been  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  these 
conferences  that  the  question  has  been  raised  of  entrusting  voca- 
tional guidance  to  the  wardens,  who  should,  besides  directing  the 
movement  and  giving  personal  assistance,  facilitate  interviews  with 
authorities  in  different  fields  of  work.  But  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  conference  felt  that  such  a  change,  in  taking  the  initiative  from 
the  student  body,  would  remove  a  part  of  their  interest  in  the  subject. 

It  is  worth  noting  also  that  the  weekly  news  sheet  of  Vassar,  pub- 
lished by  the  imdergraduates,  contains  a  vocational  hints  column. 

At  a  recent  conference  at  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  on  op- 
portimities  other  than  teaching  open  to  women,  speakers  discussed 
nursing,  library  work,  social  service,  welfare  activities  in  depart- 
ment stores,  bureaus  of  occupation,  business  secretaryships,  pro- 
bation work  in  juvenile  courts,  and  executive  positions  in  the  Y. 
W.  C.  A. 

Reed  College  holds  social  service  conferences,  thus  bringing  to 
its  doors  a  great  variety  of  interests  with  which  the  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves.  The  list  of  cooperative 
organizations  is  a  long  one;  a  few  examples  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
range:  Commission  of  Labor  Statistics,  Idaho  State  Department  of 
Education,  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  New  York  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research,  Pacific  Coast  Rescue  and  Protective  Society, 
Pacific  Railway  Advertising  Company,  Portland  Moving  Picture 
Operators'  Union,  Big  Sisterhood,  Portland  Art  Association,  Shaks- 
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pere  Study  Club,  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  and  others.  The 
opportunity  to  meet  workers  from  such  diverse  fields  and  hear  dis- 
cussions of  their  problems  is  of  an  incalculable  value  to  students 
choosing  careers. 

Besides  this,  various  colleges  report  informal  conferences,  in 
which  young  men  and  women  have  the  opportunity  of  talking  with 
representatives  of  various  lines  of  work  or  with  agents  of  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Appointment  Bureau  of  the  Women's  Educatioanl 
and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston.  This  has  the  advantage  of  being 
more  personal  than  lectures,  imless  the  speakers  can  make  any  in 
the  audience  who  wish  to  do  so  feel  free  to  discuss  their  problems 
with  them  later.  Vocational  lectures  are  given  in  a  nimiber  of  col- 
leges where  persons  of  experience  are  engaged  to  discuss  the  qualities 
and  preparation  for  their  occupations  as  well  as  the  range  of  salaries. 
Different  aspects  of  the  work  are  described  so  that  the  student  may 
get  as  comprehensive  a  view  of  it  as  possible. 

Professor  Elliff  says  the  demand  for  guidance  is  definite  and  im- 
mediate, and  he  outlines  the  means  of  giving  vocational  vision 
through  (a)  personal  conferences;  (b)  lectures  by  authorities  with 
a  definite  plan: — the  profession:  nature,  conditions,  and  future; 
compensation'  and  opportunities;  qualifications  personal  and  profes- 
sional; time  required;  opportunities  for  advancement  and  social  ser- 
vice; (c)  select  readings;  (d)  observation. 

Three  systems  of  individual  counselling  were  found  in  fifteen 
colleges  to  which  questionnaires  were  sent.  The  University  of 
Wisconsin  has  a  vocational  advisor  of  women,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  informed  of  opportimities  and  to  advise  such  women  as  come 
to  her  about  available  positions,  salaries,  and  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion for  entering  any  particular  field.  The  University  of  Michigan 
has  arranged  to  have  the  dean  of  women  give  part  of  her  time  to  the 
vocational  problems  of  the  women.  Elsewhere  the  responsibility 
seems  to  rest,  informally  and  self-imposed,  on  the  dean  and  the  in- 
dividual professors. 

Of  these  systems  it  seems  to  us  that  the  first  is  wisest,  provided 
the  adviser  informs  himself  about  the  college  record  of  the  applicant 
and  takes  the  trouble  to  get  some  insight  into  his  character,  his  atti- 
tude toward  his  work,  and  his  plans.  Thus  the  responsibility  is 
definitely  settled  on  a  person  who  can  make  a  point  of  meeting  it 
adequately.  Where  the  task  falls  to  the  dean,  the  pressure  of  other 
duties  is  too  likely  to  make  its  accomplishment  a  superficial  matter. 
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except  where  part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  department  is  trans- 
ferred to  other  shoulders.  The  official  character  of  his  position 
makes  more  difficult  the  personal  relation  and  free  confidence  which 
is  very  important  to  successful  counselling.  When  the  professors 
are  the  advisors,  the  popular  ones  are  most  likely  to  be  consulted, 
whether  or  not  they  are  the  most  fit  and  best  informed.  Here  the 
personal  element  may  be  most  satisfactory,  but  the  other  require- 
ments of  good  guidance  may  be  lacking.  Several  colleges  have  a 
system  by  which  each  student  is  assigned  at  entrance  to  some  member 
of  the  faculty  to  whom  he  may  apply  for  advice.  Much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  this  scheme  is  a  matter  of  chance,  owing  to  the  large  element 
of  personality  involved. 

Work  for  those  who  need  the  financial  return  or  who  want  spend- 
ing money,  is  found  in  many  colleges  by  organizations  of  students 
themselves.  While  such  work  gives  an  opportunity  for  testing 
ability  and  inclination  along  certain  lines,  it  is  usually  looked  upon 
as  a  temporary  means  of  income  and  a  mere  incident  in  college  life. 

Inquiries  sent  out  to  a  number  of  colleges  to  determine  what  or- 
ganization, if  any,  they  have  for  placing  their  graduates  brought 
replies  showing  that  most  have  an  appointment  or  occupation  bureau 
which  recommends  students  for  positions.  In  the  majority  of  these 
cases,  however,  the  placement  is  practically  confined  to  teachers* 
This  fact  in  indicative  of  the  need  of  more  varied  vocational  in- 
formation in  the  college.  Teaching  is  an  obvious  sequel  to  academic 
study,  and  it  is  natural  enough  that  a  large  proportion  of  college 
graduates  should  enter  this  profession  if  their  interest  in  other 
vocational  possibilities  is  not  aroused.  Here  perhaps  is  one  reason 
why  we  have  so  many  unsatisfactory  and  dissatisfied  teachers. 
They  are  teachers  only  because  they  have  never  "studied  up"  the 
opportunities  in  other  lines.  Teaching  is  a  makeshift,  a  means  of 
maintenance  while  they  are  groping  for  their  right  place  in  the  world. 
Under  such  circimistances  they  are  not  likely  to  do  justice  either  to 
themselves  or  to  their  work.  Perhaps  then  it  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  profession  as  well  as  of  the  student  that  the  range  of 
other  opportunities  should  be  made  clear  as  early  as  possible.  From 
one  college  comes  the  suggestion  of  a  very  simple  way  to  call  the 
attention  of  students  to  various  occupations, — that  of  having  con- 
spicuously placed  in  the  library  a  shelf  of  vocational  literature,  to 
which  instructors  may  occasionally  refer  their  pupils.  The  librarian 
can  furnish  bibliographies  and  suggest  current  periodical  literature 
in  addition. 
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One  large  university  is  working  out  a  scheme  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  university,  the  alumni,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  city  for  the  purpose  of  securing  positions  for  its  graduates. 
Here  is  an  excellent  chance  for  the  college  on  the  one  hand,  to  learn 
the  preparation  required  for  business  careers,  and  for  business,  on 
the  other,  to  secure  trained  men  and  women  with  a  broad  outlook  on 
life.  This  seems  to  be  a  decidedly  practical  advance  and  should 
prove  of  sound  value  to  all.  When  the  college  goes  out  to  meet 
business  on  equal  terms,  it  has  overcome  one  of  its  long-standing 
prejudices  and  made  marked  progress  toward  broad  and  democratic 
usefiilness.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  days  when  college  graduates 
were  limited  in  their  choice  to  the  ministry  or  teaching.  If  the  co- 
operation sought  is  forthcoming,  one  can  hardly  be  too  optimistic 
about  its  results  and  the  advantages  to  all  concerned. 

At  the  request  of  another  state  university,  the  business  men  of 
the  city  where  it  is  situated,  have  agreed  to  offer  employment  to  the 
students  of  the  business  course  during  the  coming  summer.  The 
purpose  is  to  relate  their  vacation  employment  to  their  studies  during 
the  term,  and  this  will  doubtless  prove  at  once  a  trying-out  of  ability 
and  a  practical  training  course. 

The  lack  of  such  an  understanding  in  the  past  has  been  less  felt  than 
it  would  otherwise  have  been,  because  of  certain  organizations  which 
constitute  themselves  connecting  links.  The  work  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Bureau  of  Occupations  in  New  York  and  the  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Occupations  has  been  so  successful  that  other  similar 
bureaus  have  been  established  in  other  cities.  That  a  friendly  co- 
operation exists  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  representatives  are 
frequently  asked  to  lecture  and  hold  conferences  at  the  colleges, 
students  consult  them  about  their  life  work,  their  qualifications,  the 
opportunities  open,  etc.,  and  the  bureaus  conduct  investigations 
and  place  their  information  at  the  disposal  of  apphcants.  The  New 
York  Bureau  has  recently  published  a  pamphlet,  ''Opportunities  in 
Occupations  Other  Than  Teaching,"  which  discusses  the  openings 
for  women  in  advertising,  agriculture,  art,  music,  bookkeeping, 
business,  clerical  work,  civil  service,  home  economics,  personal 
service,  library  work,  literary  activities,  nursing,  law,  medicine, 
architecture,  landscape  gardening,  interior  decoration,  scientific 
research,  secretarial  work,  and  many  branches  of  social  service. 
This  biu-eau  reports  two  thousand  seven  hundred  calls  for  advice 
in  a  year's  time.  During  its  first  year  it  filled  four  hundred  forty- 
foiu"  positions. 
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With  such  efficiency  in  outside  agencies  it  would  seem  that  the 
college  might  turn  over  the  placement  of  its  graduating  class  to 
these  orgsmizations,  whose  very  outsideness  and  business  basis  make 
their  connection  with  occupational  opportunities  easier.  This 
would  leave  the  college  freer  to  help  its  students  find  their  vocational 
aptitudes  and  make  their  choices  from  day  to  day,  and  the  bureaus 
would  still  cooperate  in  keeping  the  college  authorities  in  touch  with 
the  demand  for  trained  workers  in  all  fields.  Linking  self-knowledge 
with  knowledge  of  the  outside  world  so  as  to  find  one's  place  in  it  is 
not  accomplished  by  a  few  lectures  or  personal  interviews;  it  is  a 
matter  for  long  thought  and  study,  and  the  four  years  of  college  life 
may  barely  suffice.  This  is  why  we  urge  that  organized  vocational 
guidance  as  an  important  responsibility  of  the  college  be  in  charge 
of  an  individual  or  a  group  not  enciunbered  with  teaching  or  admin- 
istrative duties,  who  shall  continually  mingle  with  the  students  and 
inform  them  by  whatever  means  seem  best  of  the  different  careers 
open  to  them. 

A  definite  plan  for  organizing  this  activity  would  center  in  such  a 
group,  closely  related  to  the  students  and  to  the  teachers.  Principal 
among  its  duties  would  be  as  accurate  and  up-to-date  a  knowledge 
as  possible  of  the  conditions  of  entrance  into,  and  success  in,  all 
careers.  This  group  would  need  the  cooperation  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  college.  A  few  suggestions  will  serve  to  illustrate  how 
this  cooperation  might  be  possible.  The  library  can  be  of  great 
assistance  in  furnishing  selected  readings  on  vocational  subjects, 
calling  attention  to  new  books  and  recent  articles,  etc.  The  ec- 
onomics department  in  its  courses  can  bring  out,  and  apply,  facts 
that  may  throw  much  light  on  occupational  problems.  TTie  English 
classes  could  offer  suggestion  in  the  matter  of  themes,  assigning  from 
time  to  time  subjects  from  the  occupational  field  or  the  lives  ot 
leaders  in  different  lines  of  work.  The  life-career  class  so  far  seems 
to  be  a  reality  only  in  the  schools,  but  would  not  be  out  of  place  in 
a  college;  able  leaders  could  be  found  both  inside  and  outside.  The 
student  publications  can  furnish  an  effective  vehicle  for  vocational 
suggestions. 

The  advisors  would  arrange  for  lectures  by  experts  in  their  chosen 
line,  and  would  provide  as  much  as  possible  for  personal  interviews 
with  the  lecturers  or  others  equally  qualified  to  give  information. 
It  might  be  possible  for  some  xmiversities  to  adapt  the  suggestion 
from  Reed  College,  to  attract  conferences  of  various  organizations 
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to  the  city,  and  to  obtain  for  the  students  the  privilege  of  attending 
these  meetings.  Visits  may  often  be  organized  to  neighboring  es- 
tablishments to  give  an  opportxmity  for  observation  of  working 
methods  at  dose  range. 

Fostering  the  cooperation  of  the  students  should  form  part  of  Uic 
duty  of  the  advisors,  for  it  is  good  psychology  to  let  the  former  share 
responsibility  in  a  matter  in  which  they  are  so  vitally  interested; 
their  suggestions  must  receive  most  careful  thought  and  attention. 
As  a  part  of  their  contribution,  they  might  prepare  series  of  articles 
on  the  professions,  to  be  given  in  open  meetings  or  printed  in  their 
own  publications.  A  group  interested  in  journalism,  for  instance, 
might  xmdertake  to  study  and  write  up  that  career  in  a  practical 
way,  to  furnish  reviews  of  new  literature  on  the  subject,  and  make 
notes  of  developments  or  events  in  that  line.  Such  a  system  would 
be  an  excellent  running  supplement  to  an  annual  or  semi-annual 
conference,  where  inspiration  would  be  brought  from  outside  sources, 
and  which  would,  in  turn,  be  more  appreciated  by  the  students  after 
their  own  research  and  study  along  occupational  lines. 

The  plan  here  sketched  may  not  be  wholly  practicable,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  it  may  contain  some  suggestions  of  value  in  the  new  and 
widening  field  of  vocational  guidance. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 

THE  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  IN  EDUCATION 

'pHE  present  shortage  of  teachers,  the  necessity  to  provide  more  efficient  workers 
in  war  activities,  and  the  training  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  in  short 
courses  to  meet  war-time  emergencies  are  among  the  questions  which  have  led  the 
educators  of  America  to  act  together  to  make  necessary  adjustments  in  education 
during  the  war  and  after  the  war.  To  that  end,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Education  Association,  appointed  a  committee  to  represent 
the  Association  in  mapping  out  a  program  for  the  "rebuilding  of  civilization  through 
a  war-modified  education."  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  President  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence,  at  the  recent  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  appointed  a  committee 
to  co-operate  with  the  National  Education  Association  Committee.  These  com- 
mittees with  the  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  met  in  Washington,  March  7-9,  and  com- 
pleted the  organization  of  a  Joint  Commission  on  the  National  emergency  in  educa- 
tion and  the  program  for  re-adjustment  during  and  after  the  war.  The  Joint  Com- 
mission is  composed  of  the  following  educators  representative  of  every  phase  of  na- 
tional education: 

George  D.  Strayer,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Chairman 
^  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  Chicago,  111. 

L.  D.  CofiFman,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Elwood  P.  Cubberley,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 
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David  Felmley,  Normal,  111. 

Mary  E.  Wooley,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

W.  C.  Bagley,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  B.  Owen,  Chicago,  111. 

Thomas  E.  Finegan,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Nina  C.  Vanderwalker,  Milwaiikee,  Wis. 

Susan  M.  Dorsey,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Payson  Smith,  Boston,  Mass. 

F.  D.  Boynton.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  C.  Chandler,  Richmond,  Va. 

J.  M.  Gwinn,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mrs.  Josephine  C.  Preston,  Olympia,  Wash. 

Frank  E.  Spaulding,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

J.  W.  Withers.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  President  N.  E.  A.,  Denver,  Col. 

Robert  J.  Aley,  Orono,  Maine 

Carroll  G.  Pearse,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  J.  Matthews,  Tempe,  Ariz. 

George  B.  Cook.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

James  Y.  Joyner,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Walter  R.  Siders,  Pocatello,  Idaho 

Agnes  E.  Doherty.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

This  Commission  plans  to  enlist  the  services  of  all  the  educators  of  the  country 
and  to  co-operate  with  all  the  agencies  related  to  educational  re-adjustments  in 
outlining  a  progressive  program  of  educational  re-adjustment,  adequate  teacher 
training,  a  complete  program  of  health  and  recreation,  rural  education,  immigrant 
education,  the  education  of  adult  illiterates,  training  for  all  forms  of  national  service, 
the  necessary  war-time  re-adjustments,  and  the  coordination  of  war  service  in  the 
schools,  are  among  the  problems  to  be  considered  definitely  by  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  plans  to  meet  in  Washington  April  10  and  to  make  a  preliminary 
report  at  the  annual  session  of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Pittsburgh, 
June  29  to  July  6. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  STANDARDS  AND  SURVEYS* 

Y^UR  Committee  on  Normal  School  Standards  and  Surveys  has  conceived  its 
commission  from  you  and  as  a  request  for  assistance  of  such  a  character  that 
each  school  may  survey  itself  constantly  in  terms  of  accepted  and  well-defined  stand- 
ards.   No  Committee  can  survey  all  the  normal  schools  of  this  country,  but  each 
normal  school  can  survey  itself  and  send  its  results  to  a  committee  which  can  tabu- 
late them  and  send  them  broadcast  to  contributors. 
The  report  of  your  Committee  is  divided  into  three  parts  as  follows: 
I.    The  purpose,  scope  and  relations  of  the  normal  school. 
II.    Some  proposed  standards. 

III.    How  schools  may  survey  themselves,  and  co-operate  with  the  Committee 
in  revision  and  closer  definition  of  the  standards. 
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Part  One 

1.  The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  the  preparation  of  persons 

to  be  effective  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  commonwealth  which 
supports  it.  This  fundamental  purpose  should  control  all  details  of  every 
kind. 

2.  The  field  of  preparation  which  the  normal  school  has  been  commissioned  by 

society  to  occupy  is  as  broad  as  are  the  public  schools  of  a  commonwealth, 
and  normal  school  men  should  make  every  reasonable  effort  to  occupy  it 

3.  Since  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  to  serve  society,  the 

normal  school  should  inform  the  public  of  its  present  work,  its  plans,  and 
its  needs. 

4.  In  service  well  done  lies  the  leadership  of  the  normal  school.    Increment  of 

life,  and  not  merely  increment  of  wealth,  is  the  ideal  of  our  Democracy. 
The  normal  school  must  develop  in  its  students  both  insight  and  idealism 
to  the  end  that  the  yeast  of  life  may  be  preserved  and  increased. 

5.  Service  is  incompatible  with  dictatorship.    Therefore,  the  normal  school  should 

co-operate  in  the  largest  possible  way  with  the  public  school  both  as  to  its 
course  of  study  and  its  methods  of  teaching. 

6.  The  normal  school  shares  willingly  with  Colleges  and  Universities  the  prepar- 

ation of  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  but  does  not  agree  to  a  division  of 
the  field  because  the  primary  pupose  of  the  Collie  and  University  is  not 
the  preparation  of  teachers.  Furthermore,  the  normal  schools  do  not  intend 
to  invade  the  College  and  University  fields. 

7.  Normal  schools  are  state  schools  and,  therefore,  should  willingly  give  informa- 

tion to  properly  qualified  investigators.  It  is  important  that  those  who  are 
to  investigate  normal  schools  should  not  have  their  conclusions  formulated 
in  advance  of  knowing  the  facts,  and  it  is  also  important  that  investigators 
should  have  had  both  experience  and  training  qualifying  them  to  pass  upon 
the  worth  of  normal  school  work. 

8.  The  normal  school  is  a  developing  institution.    Tradition  has  had  little  in- 

fluence in  standardizing  it,  because  it  has  constantly  served  a  developing 
society.  The  present  diversity  among  normal  schools  is  not  perversity,  but 
is  the  inevitable  corollary  of  a  dear  comprehension  of  the  function  of  the 
normal  school.  The  court  of  last  resort  for  every  normal  school  is  the  state 
that  established  it. 

•Report  of  the  Committee  on  Standards  and  Surveys  of  the  Council  of  Normal 
School  Presidents  and  Principals,  released  at  Atlantic  City,  February  23,   1918. 

Part  II— Standards 
A.  Administrative  Control 
The  administrative  control  of  normal  schools  obviously  depends  upon  what  the 
state  has  established  by  action  of  its  legislature.  Naturally,  this  control  is  different 
in  different  states.  Every  typical  form  of  administrative  control  that  has  been  tested 
out  by  human  experience  has  revealed  advantages  and  defects.  It  is  probable  that 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  changes  in  type  of  administrative  control  of  normal 
schools  will  be  made.  The  tendency  toward  centralization  of  control  will  probably 
be  extended  in  many  states  to  include  the  normal  schools.  There  are  powerful 
agencies  working  toward  this  end. 
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The  normal  schools  have  nothing  to  fear  from  centralized  control  per  se.  If  the 
centralized  control  were  biased  in  its  judgment  or  were  controlled  by  influences  im- 
informed  and  unsympathetic,  the  normal  school  might  temporarily  suffer.  It 
would  not,  however,  permanently  suffer,  because  it  is  so  close  to  the  -source  of  all 
social  power  and  so  serviceable  to  public  education.  Therefore,  it  may  be  fairly 
said  that  the  normal  school  is  largely  indifferent  to  the  type  of  administrative  con- 
trol which  the  state  may  adopt.  Yet  it  is  our  belief  that  the  normal  schools  secure 
best  the  means  and  opportimity  for  free  development  when  the  Board  of  Control  is 
composed  chiefly  of  laymen  rather  than  of  professional  educators. 
B.    Normal  School  Curriculums 

The  standard  normal  school  curriculum  consists  of  three  parts,  viz.: 

(1)  A  study  of  the  subjects  which  will  be  taught  by  the  student  as  a  teacher — 
such  study  to  be  a  reconstruction  (not  review)  of  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
teacher,  thus  making  such  study  professional,  rather  than  academic.  That  the 
student  gains  knowledge  through  such  study  and  that  a  scholarly  attitude  is  de- 
veloped thereby  does  not  lessen  the  professional  purpose  nor  character  of  such  work. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  underlying  aims,  processes,  and  methods  of  education  and 
practice  in  teaching  under  supervision.  This  is  very  often  called  professional  work. 
Its  purpose  is  to  reveal  to  the  prospective  teacher  the  immediate  value,  the  com- 
plexity, and  the  social  significance  of  public  education  in  our  democracy,  to  give  to 
the  prospective  teacher  some  insight  into  individual  and  social  psychology,  and  to 
connect  to  these  things  the  actual  work  of  the  public  school  as  this  may  be  done  in 
practice  teaching. 

(3)  A  study  of  the  mother  tongue  in  excess  of  prospective  teaching  needs  because 
of  its  fundamental  importance  to  individual  growth  and  development,  and  as  much 
further  study  of  the  great  fields  of  human  knowledge  as  the  course  will  permit  to 
the  end  that  there  may  be  breadth,  vision,  ideals,  insight,  and  sympathy  in  excess  of 
the  demands  of  the  school. 

C.    Length   of   Time 

The  time  that  should  be  given  to  these  three  lines  of  work  depends  upon: 

(1)  The  age  and  previous  training  of  those  who  enter  the  normal  school  as  con- 
ditioned by  the  stage  of  social  and  educational  development. 

(2)  The  length  of  time  which  can  be  spent  by  those  who  enter. 

(3)  The  grade  or  kind  of  teaching  for  which  those  who  enter  are  preparing. 

D.  Entrance  Requirements 
The  normal  school  being  supported  by  state-wide  or  equivalent  taxation,  should 
build  upon  the  public  school  rather  than  compete  with  it.  The  normal  school  should, 
without  quibbling,  admit  experienced  teachers  who  have  been  unable  to  complete 
the  work  of  the  public  school  and,"  without  debasing  its  standards  for  graduation, 
give  to  these  people  a  square  deal.  Since  the  normal  school  builds  upon  the  public 
school,  it  should  adjust  istelf  to  the  upper  limit  of  the  schools  of  its  territory.  In  a 
new  and  developing  country,  the  normal  school  may  need,  in  order  to  fulfill  its 
mission  of  training  teachers,  to  admit  freely  those  who  have  finished  the  rural  and 
village  schools.  A  few  years  later  it  may,  on  account  of  the  increasing  numbers  of 
high  school  graduates  who  seek  its  discipline,  find  it  possible  and  desirable  to  raise 
its  entrance  requirements.  The  standard  of  admission  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
demand  for  and  supply  of  teachers  in  the  territory  of  the  normal  school. 
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E,    Graduation    Requirements 

The  diploma  of  the  nonnal  school  should  represent  a  minimum  of  two  years  of 
work  beyond  high  school  graduation  or  its  substantial  equivalent.  For  less  work, 
other  credentials  may  be  given.  For  more  work,  more  substantial  sanction  should 
be  devised.  For  work  done  at  a  normal  school  equivalent  in  quality  and  quantity 
(not  in  subject  matter)  to  that  required  for  degrees  by  coU^es  and  universities,  pro- 
fessional degrees  should  be  granted. 

F.    Special  Subjects 

The  normal  school  should  also  include  in  its  field  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
special  subjects.  These  subjects  are  developing  rapidly  in  response  to  the  demand 
that  those  who  finish  the  work  of  the  high  school  shall  be  able  to  earn  a  living  by 
serving  society  in  some  useful  way,  and  the  further  demand  that  those  who  have  left 
the  public  school  before  completing  its  course  of  study  shall  have  opportimity  to 
increase  their  economic  efficiency  and  their  participation  in  life.  With  these  demo- 
cratic movements  the  normal  school  is  in  hearty  accord.  No  traditional  or  formal 
regulations  or  standards  should  be  allowed  to  lessen  the  reasonable  effort  of  the 
normal  school  to  help  forward  these  and  other  modem  movements. 

G.    The  Training  School 

The  training  school  is  the  heart  of  the  normal  school.  Around  it  and  for  it  is 
everything  else  builded  and  ordered,  for  in  and  through  the  training  school  is  ex- 
emplified the  idea  of  education  for  which  the  normal  school  stands,  and  in  and  through 
the  training  school  the  student's  ideals,  knowledge,  and  teaching  skill  are  brought 
into  concrete  reality.  The  ideal  arrangement  would  be  a  model  school  for  observa- 
tion purposes;  another  school  for  the  first  teaching  with  small  groups  of  children 
so  that  teaching,  rather  than  telling  or  commanding,  would  become  established  in 
the  student  teacher,  and  free  access  to  other  schools  to  gain  skill  in  room  charge  and 
teaching.  The  present  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  normal  schools  with  respect 
to  practice-teaching  facilities  may  be  in  a  few  cases  due  to  lack  of  vision,  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

As  to  the  amount  of  practice  teaching  required  for  graduation,  there 'are  more 
schools  that  require  one-fourth  of  a  student's  time  in  the  senior  year  than  there  are 
that  make  any  other  requirement.  This  work  is  generally  done  in  one  of  two  ways, 
viz.,  one  period  (50  to  60  minutes)  daily  for  a  year  of  36  weeks  or  more,  or  one-half 
day  for  one-half  of  a  year.  Both  plans  usually  involve  specifically  assigned  observa- 
tion. 

Normal  school  men  do  not  fed  that  there  is  any  real  need  for  standardization  in 
this  field,  although  they  are  a  unit  in  desiring  to  improve  the  facilities  for  and  or- 
ganization of  practice  teaching  in  their  several  schools. 

H.    Qualifications   of  Teachers 
Scholarship  and  Experience 

The  minimum  standard  of  preparation  for  teachers  of  the  class  room  subjects  is 
scholarship  equivalent  to  that  obtained  by  three  years  of  work  in  a  higher  institution 
beyond  the  highest  grade  of  student  that  they  are  to  teach,  and  from  three  to  five 
years  of  experience  in  public  school  teaching. 

For  teachers  in  the  training  school  at  least  one  year  of  professional  study  above 
the  level  of  normal  school  graduation,  and  at  least  three  years  of  public  school  ex- 
perience. 
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We  realize  that  a  bachelor's  d^^ree,  or  even  the  attainment  of  the  doctorate  are 
in  themselves  only  evidence  of  a  certain  minimum  of  scholastic  aquirement,  or  of 
thorough  investigation  within  a  certain  limited  field — all  performed  under  the  spur 
of  the  school.  They  are  not  evidence  of  the  tastes,  the  attitudes,  the  habits  of  con- 
tinued study  or  the  professional  growth  of  the  teacher.  Yet  we  know  of  no  better 
way  of  stating  the  minimum  essentials  in  this  field. 

I.  Standard  fx)R  Teaching  Hours  per  Week,  Total  Hours  of  Service  per 

Week,  Student  Hours,  and  Student  Load 

Introductory  and  Explanatory 

1.  The  standards  herein  set  up  are  approximate,  not  absolute.    With  the  lower 

limit  of  student  hours  and  teaching  hours,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  require 
of  the  teacher  of  class-room  or  laboratory  subjects  an  hour  a  day  in  the 
Training  School. 

2.  Teachers  just  beginning  normal  school  work  should  be  given  the  lower  limit 

of  teaching  hours  and  a  Training  School  assignment. 

3.  All  computations  herein  are  based  on  a  net  55  minute  teaching  hour,  but  the 

total  load  estimates  are  on  the  60  minute  hour  basis. 

4.  The  standards  hereinafter  set  up  should  be  modified  if  administrative  work  is 

required  of  the  teacher. 

Standards  for  Teaching  Hours  per  Week 

1.  The  following  tabular  statement  shows  these  standards  together  with  standard 

numbers  in  classes,  and  the  range  of  student  hours  for  each  kind  of  work. 
Tabular  Summary 
Teaching 

Hours  per         Students  Range  in 

Subjects  Week  in  Class       Student  Hours 

Composition  and  Juv.  Lit.  15  to  18  15  to  20  225  to  360 

Physical  Training  12  to  15  30  to  40  360  to  600 
Classroom  Subjects 

(Hist,  Gram.,  Math.,  Pys.)  15  to  18  -  20  to  25  300  to  450 

Laboratory  Subjects— gross  25  to  30  18  to  20  300  to  400 

Vocational  Subjects— net  17  to  20  18  to  20  300  to  400 

Three  laboratory  or  shop  hours  are  equal  'to  two  class  room  hours  in  computing 
the  teacher's  teaching  hours,  but  not  in  computing  the  teacher's  load. 

2.  The  total  hours  of  direct  school  service  per  week,  which  a  school  should  require 

of  the  teacher,  should  not  exceed  44  sixty  minute  hours;  this  includes  the 
preparation  of  lessons,  the  grading  of  papers  and  actual  teaching. 

3.  A  school  should  so  adjust  its  requirements  as  not  to  demand  of  students  in 

excess  of  44  sixty  minute  hours  a  week  of  direct  preparation  and  recita- 
tion. This  expressly  excludes  voluntary  student  activities  and  assembly 
periods. 

J.    Normal  School  Accounting 

Normal  School  accounts  should  clearly  exhibit  to  the  proper  authorities: 

1.  The  value  of  the  normal  school  plant. 

2.  The  income  from  all  sources. 

3.  The  expenditures  classified  under  the  three  main  heads: 
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(a)  Capital  Outlay. 

(b)  Maintenance. 

(c)  Operation. 

An  inventory  taken  annually  or  biennially  should  give  a  faithful  estimate  of  the 
fair  cash  value  in  a  going  concern^  of  all  the  property  of  the  normal  school. 

The  expenditures  under  capital  outlay  should  include  all  outlays  intended  to  en- 
large or  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  material  ecjuipment  of  the  normal  school. 
They  will  include: 

(a)  Land  and  land  improvements. 

(b)  Buildings  and  betterments. 

(c)  All  kinds  of  new  permanent  equipment,  such  as  machinery,  fixtures, 
furniture,  apparatus,  tools,  additions  to  the  library  and  museum,  but 
not  ordinary  repairs  or  replacements. 

The  expenditures  for  maintenance  should  include  all  outlay  intended  to  keep  the 
plant  up  to  100  per  cent  of  its  former  efficiency.  Here  belong  all  expenditures  for 
repairs,  replacements  of  equipment  of  every  sort,  insurance,  and  the  services  of 
watchmen  or  others  who  would  be  employed,  even  if  the  plant  were  not  in  use. 

If  the  risk  is  carried  by  the  State  instead  of  by  an  insurance  company,  the  cost 
of  such  insurance,  according  to  current  rates  should  be  charged  to  the  maintenance 
account. 

The  cost  of  operation  may  be  classified  under  the  following  heads: 

1.  Administration,  including 

Salaries  of  Officers  and  Clerks 
Printing,  stationery,  office  supplies 
Postage,  telephone,  and  telegraph 
Express,  freight  and  drayage 
Traveling  expenses. 

2.  Physical  Plant,  including — 

Salaries  of  engineers,  janitors  and  yard  men. 
Fuel,  oil,  light  and  power,  and  water. 
Janitor's  supplies. 

3.  Instruction — 

Teachers'  salaries 

Text-books 

Light  and  power  for  instruction 

Educational  supplies 

Librarians'  salaries 

Newspapers  and  magazines 

Library  supplies 

4.  Student  Welfare— 

Student  health 

Lectures,  concerts,  and  commencement 

Athletics 

Student  organizations 

The  Summer  Session 
In  many  institutions  the  summer  session  is  regarded  as  a  sort  of  additional  service 
qtiite  apart  from  the  regular  work  of  the  normal  school.    Hence,  in  estimating  sum- 
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mer  school  costs  it  has  been  common  to  count  only  the  additional  expense  for  salaries 
and  supplies,  with  no  charge  for  use  of  plant,  maintenance,  or  janitors'  salaries. 
Your  Committee  believes  that  the  summer  school  should  be  regarded  as  an  int^ral 
part  of  the  school  year,  and  if  a  separate  account  is  required  by  state  authorities,  it 
be  charged  with  its  due  proportion  of  all  general  expenses. 

K,    Normal  School  Costs 
Various  units  of  cost  have  been  proposed.    The  two  most  serviceable  seem  to  be: 

1.  The  student  hour  in  estimating  the  cost  of  instruction.    The  limitations  upon 

this  seem  to  be  that  it  makes  no  allowance  for  all  the  additional  service  that 
instructors  render  outside  of  the  class-room, — services  that  are  as  vital  to 
the  life  of  the  school  and  the  welfare  of  the  students  as  the  dass-room  work. 
In  estimating  the  cost  of  instruction  per  student  hour,  the  dividend  should 
be  the  sum  of  all  salaries  and  parts  of  salaries  properly  charged  to  instruction; 
the  divisor  should  be  the  total  enrollment  in  all  the  dasses,  for  each  period 
of  the  day,  laboratory  and  shop  periods  to  be  reckoned  at  two-thirds  their 
full  time. 

2.  The  per  capita  cost  in  estimating  the  total  efficiency  of  the  normal  school. 

In  this,  the  dividend  should  include: 

(a)  Four  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  normal  school  plant. 

(b)  From  one  to  two  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  as  an  allowance 

for  permanent  depreciation.    In  old  buildings  near  the  end  of  their 
usefulness  this  allowance  may  be  larger. 

(c)  The  entire  outlay  for  maintenance  and  operation.    The  divisor 

should  be  the  average  term  or  semester  enrollment  for  the  three 
r^^ular  terms,  or  the  two  semesters  of  the  regular  year  of  thirty- 
six  weeks,  or  thereabouts.    If  there  are  one  or  more  summer  terms 
of  six  weeks  each,  one-sixth  of  the  enrollment  in  such  summer  terms 
should  be  added  to  the  divisor. 
Part  Three 
No  survey  can  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  a  school  except  under  the  following 
conditbns: 

1.  The  president  and  faculty  members  must  sincerely  desire  that  a  survey  in 

terms  of  accepted  standards  be  made. 

2.  The  Committee  on  "Normal  School  Standards  and  Surveys"  must  be  regarded 

as  fairminded,  capable,  and  anxious  only  to  serve  the  permanent  best  in- 
terests of  the  schools  surveyed. 

3.  There  must  be  absolute  honesty  of  report,  so  that  weaknesses  and  idiosyn- 

crasies may  not  be  hidden  from  the  retxmis. 

4.  Such  a  "desk  survey"  is  necessarily  limited,  but  the  purpose  is  improvement 

of  the  schools, — not  controversy  nor  the  exploiting  of  pre-formed  opinions. 

5.  To  be  of  the  greatest  value,  the  school  must  consciously  interpret  the  facts 

collected  in  terms  of  a  movement  toward  the  realization  of  an  ideal  rather 
than  as  showing  favorable  or  unfavorable  approximation  to  the  standards 
set  up. 

6.  Publicists  must  be  made  cognizant  of  the  program  of  the  survey  and  of  the 

results.  School  men  do  not  control  future  policies.  The  publicist  does  this. 
Therefore,  each  school  should  endeavor  to  enlist  the  sympathetic  co-opera- 
tion of  laymen  in  its  survey. 
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7.  Only  as  normal  school  men  face  fairly  and  squarely  the  facts  discovered  and 
then  move  with  discretion  toward  improvement  is  a  survey  worth  while. 

These  conditions  having  been  set  up,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  how  normal 
school  men  may  proceed  to  survey  their  schools.  Your  committee  is  willing  to  co- 
operate in  every  possible  way,  but  that  alone  will  not  secure  the  results  we  seek. 
Each  school  can,  at  least,  do  the  following  things: 

1.  Publish  in  the  annual  catalogue  the  position,  title,  and  educational  biography 

of  every  member  of  the  faculty — this  biography  to  include  training,  experience 
in  teaching,  and  school  administration,  and  the  date  at  which  such  service 
b^ian. 

2.  Publish  each  curriculum  offered,  and  show  in  it  the  length  of  each  recitation 

period,  and  the  number  of  recitation  periods  per  week  in  each  course  in  the 
curriculum. 

3.  Publish  a  complete  list  of  students  with  their  home  addresses,  with  a  letter  or 

figure  after  each  name  to  indicate  the  curriculum  that  he  is  following,  the 
number  of  terms  or  semesters  that  he  has  attended,  or  the  nimiber  of  credits 
that  he  has  earned. 

4.  Publish  also  a  summary  showing  the  number  of  students  following  each  cur- 

riculum, another  summary  showing  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
in  attendance  and  the  number  of  students  admitted  in  each  of  the  other 
ways  of  admission  provided  in  the  entrance  requirements.  There  should 
also  be  a  summary,  or  a  map,  showing  the  geographical  distribution  of  stu- 
dents, or  the  miles  of  travel  needed  to  reach  the  normal  school. 

5.  Publish  the  names,  addresses,  present  occupation  or  position  held  by  the  var- 

ious members  of  the  last  graduating  dass. 

6.  Publish  the  conditions  under  which  practice  teaching  is  done,  how  much  is 

required  of  each  student,  how  many  do  this  work,  and  for  how  long  a  period, 
also  the  number  of  children  in  the  various  grades  or  departments  of  the 
practice  school  and  a  description  of  any  supplementary  plan  of  practice 
teaching  that  the  school  is  offering. 

Accounting 
We  recommend  that  every  normal  school  adopt  the  system  of  classifying  accounts 
that  will  make  comparison  of  costs  easy. 

Reports  to  Survey  Committee 
We  recommend  that  after  the  second  week  of  each  term,  or  semester,  a  report  be 
made  to  this  Committee  showing  the  pay-roll,  the  classes  and  hours  of  each  teacher, 
and  also  a  statement  of  the  part  of  the  salary  of  each  teacher  that  shovild  be  charged 
to  other  duties  than  instruction. 

Further  Standards 
We  request  that  this  Committee  be  authorized  to  appoint  sub-committees  of  three 
or  five  members  to  survey  and  standardize  the  work  in  the  various  subjects  of  the 
normal  school  curriculimis. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

David  Felmley,  Normal,  Illinois, 
John  A.  H.  Keith,  Indiana,  Pa. 
H.  C.  MiNNlCH,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
Homer  H.  Seerley,  Cedar  Falls,  la., 
G.  E.  Maxwell,  Winona,  Minn.,  Chmn. 
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NEW  YORK'S  CITIZENS'  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 

POLICY 

A  T  the  request  of  the  Citizens*  Conference  on  Educational  Policy  the  following 
statement  has  been  prepared  by  a  group  of  prominfent  educators  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  public  attention  to  the  qualifications  which  should  be  sought 
in  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  New  York.  The  committee  on  statement  of 
qualifications  consists  of:  Prof.  John  Dewey  of  Columbia  University,  Chairman, 
Dean  Thomas  M.  Balliet  of  New  York  University,  Prof.  Stephen  P.  Duggan  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Prof.  Frank  McMurray  of  Teachers  College, 
Columbia. 

The  new  Board  of  Education  is  to  elect  an  educator  to  the  most  important  edu- 
cational position  in  the  United  States.  The  seriousness  of  its  task  is  augmented 
by  the  unusual  demands  of  the  day.  Traditional  education  had  shown  itself  imable 
to  meet  the  new  needs  of  society,  and  was  on  the  threshold  of  radical  change  when 
the  world  war  broke  out  bringing  with  it  an  unusual  strain  on  all  social  activities 
and  special  demands  on  our  educational  system.  New  York  City  with  its  cosmo- 
politan population  presents  an  educational  problem  that  will  tax  the  ability  of  the 
most  gifted.  New  York  is  entitled  to  the  best  there  is  in  educational  leadership. 
It  will  be  a  calamity  if  the  emergency  is  met  in  a  narrow  or  provincial  spirit.  Every 
person  suggested  should  be  scrutinized  in  the  light  of  the  most  searching  tests. 

Does  his  record  show  him  to  be  an  executive  gifted  in  education-leaderehip?  Has 
he  made  his  reputation  through  development  of  important  educational  policies 
and  by  enlisting  hearty  co-opo'ation  in  their  support?  Or  has  he,  however  efficient 
in  details,  taken  refuge  in  administrative  routine?  Has  he  shown  himself  resourcefus 
executive  on  the  financial  side  capable  of  looking  ahead  and  grasping  the  chief  factorl 
of  expense  for  salaries,  building  equipment,  etc.,  in  their  relation  to  a  general  policy 
firamed  on  educational  grounds;  or  has  he  allowed  himself  to  subordinate  educational 
to  economic  considerations  and  to  become  immersed  in  business  details  which  should 
be  handled  by  others? 

Does  his  experience  show  him  to  be  alive  to  all  the  active  educational  movements 
of  the  day,  alertly  and  widely  acquainted  with  all  which  is  going  on  that  may  profit- 
ably be  adapted  to  New  York  conditions?  Is  he  capable  of  productive  scholarship 
himself  and  likely  to  stimulate  it  in  others?  Would  his  presence  set  an  high  intel- 
lectual standard,  or  would  it  tend  to  make  teachers  content  with  intellectual  medio- 
crity? Would  his  character  and  methods  impress  the  fact  that  professional  spirit 
and  professional  ability  are  the  only  roads  to  recognition  and  achievement? 

Does  he  lead  by  intellectual  force  and  insight  rather  than  by  dictation,  by  per- 
sonal contact  rather  than  by  issuing  orders  from  a  central  office?  Can  he  inspire 
the  administrative  staff  to  measure  supervisory  ability  by  power  to  detect,  evoke, 
and  improve  the  abilities  which  exist,  or  does  his  record  show  a  person  given  to 
thinking  of  supervision  in  formal  terms?  Can  he  maintain  leader^ip  along  with 
that  decentralization  which  will  encourage  others  to  assume  responsibility?  Will 
he  judge  capacity  by  results  secured,  or  is  he  jealous  of  ability  about  him  and  satis- 
fied only  when  others  do  things  in  the  particular  ways  he  himself  {pUows?  I>oes 
he  welcome  or  repress  originality  in  others?  Does  he  know  how  to  select  the  men 
and  women  who  are  especially  capable  of  carrying  out  specialized  tasks  and  how  to 
inspire  in  them  a  propelling  enthusiasm? 

Does  his  record  show  an  appreciation  of  the  need  of  individual  judgment  and 
initiative  in  order  to  deal  with  the  complex  variety  of  problems  presented  in  the 
various  portions  of  Greater  New  York?  Or  does  he  make  a  fetish  or  uniformity? 
Without  a  sacrifice  of  unity  in  essentials,  can  he  encourage  the  disposition  of  each 
school  and  group  of  schools  to  do  the  particular  work  needed  in  its  own  locality? 
Does  he  have  the  sympathy  and  imagination  which  will  enable  him  to  imderstand 
the  outlooks  and  aspirations  of  the  variety  of  racial  groups  which  make  up  our 
poliglot  population  while  standing  for  welding  all  together  into  a  vigorous  and  loyal 
Americanism? 
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Has  he  shown  the  ability  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  general  public  to  the  great 
problems  of  public  education,  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  social  and 
philanthropic  organizations  in  the  community? 

Finally  and  above  all,  doe?  his  record  show  him  to  be  imbued  with  that  spirit 
which  the  war  has  revealed  as  the  great  need  of  a  loyal  and  efficient  democracy: 
does  he  put  foremost  the  problems  of  forming  a  democratic  citizenship,  that  type  of 
socially  minded  citizen  who  r^;ards  the  commimity  and  state  as  agencies  to  be  serv^ 
rather  than  as  instruments  for  self-advancement  and  for  display  of  personal  power? 
Has  he  carried  this  spirit  of  democratic  citizenship  into  his  own  relations  with  the 
supervisory  and  teaching  force?  Has  he  succeeded  in  devdoping  an  esprit  de  corps 
which  shows  that  he  has  the  vigorous  and  sympathetic  personality  reqiured  to  bring 
harmony  and  devotion  into  a  school  system  of  twenty-two  thousand  teachers? 
Has  he  made  relation  to  a  sound  democratic  citizenship  the  criterion  of  all  his  pol- 
icies, educational  and  administrative? 

These  are  high  and  exacting  requirements.  There  must  be  men  or  women  within 
or  without  the  dty  school  system  who  measure  up  to  them.  We  ask  for  methods 
and  ideals  in  the  search  for  candidates  and  in  examination  of  their  qualifications 
which  will  guarantee  that  the  one  chosen  is  the  best  one  available,  and  which  will 
inspire  security,  confidence  and  hope  in  the  ftiture  of  the  New  York  school  system 
among  both  the  teachers  and  the  citizens  of  our  great  city. — Signed:  John  Dewey, 
Chairman;  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  Frank  M.  McMurry. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE  TO  TRAIN  SCOUTMASTERS 

In  order  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Coliunbia  University,  is  to  train  Scoutmasters  properly  to  lead  the  boys.  In 
co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  it 
announces  nine  meetings  for  exemplifying  the  principles  of  Scouting.  There  will 
be  six  of  these  meetings,  held  on  consecutive  Thursday  evenings.  The  first  was  cm 
March  7.  The  three  other  meetings  will  be  hikes  starting  from  the  Thompson 
Gymnasium  on  Saturday  afternoons.  These  meetings  are  intended  for  all  men 
interested  in  Scouting  as  a  national  service. 

The  troop  committee  which  is  responsible  for  these  Boy  Scouts  is  composed  of 
Dr.  Paul  Monroe,  director  of  the  School  of  Education  at  Columbia,  and  Drs.  W.  H. 
Kilpatrick  and  George  D.  Strayer.  The  meetings  and  hikes  will  be  in  charge  of 
Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  Teachers  College;  Serene  Stetson,  Deputy  Scout  Commissioner, 
Manhattan;  Lome  W.  Barclay,  Director  Department  of  Education,  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  and  G.  H.  Nesslage,  Scout  Executive,  Manhattan  Council. 

Among  the  features  will  be  the  following:  Practice  in  knot  tying,  tracking  and 
trailing,  patrol  formation,  demonstration  of  health  and  first  aid,  bandaging,  fire 
building  and  care  of  fires,  map  making,  scout  games,  camp  cooking  and  signalling. 
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John  M.  Brewer.  Tke  Vocational-Guidance  Movement.  333  pages,  $1.25. 
New  York:    The  Macmillah  Company. 

Tke  Vocational-Guidance  Movement,  by  Dr.  John  M.  Brewer  of  the  Los  Angeles 
State  Normal  School,  is  the  first  comprehensive,  critical  presentation  of  vocational 
guidance  in  all  its  aspects  during  the  decade  which  has  seen  its  rise  and  progress. 
Dr.  Brewer  states  his  purpose  as  follows:  'The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  make 
clear  the  problems  with  which  the  vocational-guidance  movement  deals;  to  examine 
and  evaluate  the  attempts  so  far  made  to  solve  these  problems  in  schools  and  in 
occupations;  and  to  propose  plans,  in  the  light  of  what  has  already  been  accomplish- 
ed, for  the  further  progress  of  the  movement." 

There  has  ejdsted  from  the  first  quite  a  wide-spread  misconception  of  the  nature 
and  function  of  vocational  guidance.  This  misconception  arose  from  a  lack  of  fam- 
iliarity with  the  real  meaning  of  the  movement  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  ex- 
travagant claims  of  its  too  zealous  promoters  on  the  other.  Many  people,  therefore, 
have  associated  "vocational  guidance"  with  classifying  yoimg  people  into  groups  or 
kinds  and  actually  choosing  occupations  for  them.  To  some  it  has  meant  phrenology 
or  fortune  telling,  and  the  charlatan  has  tried  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  honest 
seekers  after  vocational  enlightment.  Enlightenment  is  the  magical  word.  Vo-  • 
cational  Guidance  is  educational.  It  is  diagnostic.  It  finds  its  great  opportunity 
in  the  schools.  It  consists  in  providing  for  yoimg  people  such  educational  oppor- 
timity  and  direction,  such  vocational  information  and  experience,  such  knowledge 
of  one's  own  powers  and  limitation,  that  the  yoimg  person  and  his  parents  and  ad- 
visers may  together  reach  a  wise  decision  upon  a  life-career. 

The  vocational  counselor,  then,  must  work  mainly  through  the  channels  of  the 
school  curriculum.  He  must  bring  about  such  changes  in  schools  arid  courses  as 
the  changed  times  demand.  He  must  give  to  our  long  established  cultural  or  demo- 
cratic courses  a  new  meaning,  a  new  reason  for  remaining  in  our  educational  system. 
And  he  must  compel  the  vocational  education  of  the  present  day  to  justify  itself 
by  results  in  the  lives  of  young  workers  and  young  citizens.  Dr.  Brewer  presents 
constantly  the  treatment  given  to  these  topics  by  earlier  writers  in  the  field  and  un- 
hesitatingly refutes  or  justifies  what  other  men  and  women  have  had  to  say.  He 
states  forcibly,  and  follows  with  convincing  argument,  that  vocational  guidance  does 
not  mean  classifying  children  and  prescribing  occupations.  He  presents  the  school 
problems  of  vocational  direction  of  young  people  at  great  length,  realizing  that  the 
school  deals  with  the  largest  number  of  yoimg  people  and  has  in  it  greater  possi- 
bilities of  service  than  any  other  institution.  Under  his  plan,  the  schools  would  be 
so  reorganized  that  the  young  person  might  be  given  vocational  information  and 
vocational  experience  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university.  He  says,  in  his 
summary  of  tJie  chapter  on  "Educational  Guidance:" 

The  aims  of  education,  and  of  educational  guidance,  from  the  viewpoint  of  voca- 
tional guidance,  are  as  follows:  To  study  each  child  as  a  separate  problem;  to  make 
the  school  organization  flexible  and  to  provide  for  the  teacher's  playing  the  part  of 
counselor;  to  turn  to  account  the  vocational  possibilities  of  the  school  program  and 
to  add  to  the  program  an  effective  course  on  occupations;  to  encourage  and  direct 
such  student  and  dub  activities  as  will  contribute  to  the  finding  of  vocational  dews; 
to  use  prevocational  and  continuation  school  for  sdf-discovery,  conservation,  and 
reclamation;  to  provide  in  schools  of  secondary  and  college  grade  definite  preparation 
for  the  occupation;  and  to  develop,  with  all,  good  traits  of  character. 
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This  is  good  doctrine.  We  all  agree  with  it  in  the  main.  Yet  it  incurs  the  danger 
of  misinterpretation  by  those  teachers  who  would  not  care  to  see  much  vocational 
suggestion  in  the  kindergarten  or  in  the  early  grades.  In  general,  the  point  of  view 
of  Dr.  Brewer  is  that  the  trend  of  vocational  guidance  in  the  kindergarten  and  early 
grades  should  be  in  the  direction  of  furnishing  plays,  games,  and  opportunities  for 
observation  which  will  tend  toward  broadening  a  child's  vocational  horizon. 

Th^  consensus  of  vocational  guidance  workers  is  that  the  best  time  for  real  counsel- 
ing activities  extends  from  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  on.  To  command  respect,  win 
co-operation,  and  accomplish  a  maximum  result,  vocational  guidance  must  proceed 
upon  a  conservative  basis.  Then  there  will  be  no  swinging  back  of  the  pendulum. 
The  movement  has  come  to  stay  and  to  transform  the  school  as  preceding  decades 
could  not  transform  them.  Eh-.  Brewer  presents  vocational  guidance  as  giving  in- 
formation about  occupations  to  yoimg  people;  helping  young  people  to  discover 
their  vocational  abilities;  advising  them  upon  the  choice  of  a  school  or  a  course  of 
study;  and  counseling  them  as  they  enter  upon  work  and  advance  in  it.  He  dis- 
cusses a  chosen  occupation  as  the  center  of  a  person's  interest  and  the  ruling  force  in 
life.  Since  President  Eliot  gave  us  "The  Value  during  Education  of  the  Life-Career 
Motive"  no  one  has  presented  so  convincingly  the  value  of  life-career  study.  Eh*. 
Brewer  advocates  courses  in  the  occupations  from  the  early  years  onward.  Thus 
the  student  would  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  world  of  work,  and  would  be  able 
to  choose  his  own  place  in  that  world  more  intelligently.  Here  again,  however, 
educators  differ.  Most  would  limit  life-career  classes  to  the  junior  high  and  to  the 
high  school.  Beyond  that  courses  upon  definite  occupations  will  be  foimd  rather 
than  courses  upon  the  occupations  as  a  whole. 

The  author  discusses  at  length  the  dangers  and  fallacies  of  "pseudo-guidance." 
On  this  matter  he  says,  in  conclusion,  "Genuine  and  systematic  study  of  the  complex 
problems  of  vocational  guidance,  no  matter  on  how  small  a  scale,  is  more  to  be  de- 
sired than  attempts  to  find  by-paths  and  short-cuts Futile  ac- 
tivities should  be  abandonded  and  energy  directed  into  improving  the  school 
environment  of  the  child,  studying  the  occupations,  or  other  legitimate  efforts,  if 
real  and  permanent  progress  is  to  be  made."  He  would  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
use  of  psychological  tests  in  determining  one's  fitness  for  a  vocation,  on  the  reason- 
able ground  that  psychologists  have  not  yet  given  us  reliable  methods  of  testing 
human  ability.  He  studies  the  problems  of  the  yotmg  worker  and  of  the  employer 
and  interprets  the  service  of  scientific  management  and  efficiency.  He  emphasizes 
the  duty  of  the  vocational  coimselor  to  study  carefully  the  problems  of  employment, 
and  to  cooperate  with  both  the  employer  and  the  young  employee  in  the  solution 
of  the  difficulties  that  constantly  arise.  The  coimselor  must  represent  the  educa- 
tional forces  of  society  in  their  effort  to  conserve  youth  and  to  train  it  into  efficient 
manhood  and  womanhood.  The  business  of  the  school  and  of  the  counselor  is  to 
produce  an  efficient  worker  and  a  useful  member  of  society. 

Dr.  Brewer  is  rather  over-zealous  in  championing  some  phases  of  the  movement 
which  he  is  analyzing.  He  is  sometimes  didactic  and  occasionally  argumentative. 
He  apparently  intends  to  arouse  argument  that  discussion  may  result  in  the  forming 
of  opinion  and  the  revelation  of  truth.  The  book  raises  many  problems  that  natural- 
ly lead  to  differences  of  opinion,  and  the  reader  of  it  will  be  aroused  to  think  for  him- 
self. Perhaps  the  best  contribution  of  the  book  to  the  movement  of  vocational 
guidance  will  be  the  interest  it  arouses  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  and  counselor,  its 
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challenge  to  go  on  and  explore  for  one's  self.  The  program  for  vocational  guidance 
presented  in  the  book  embraces  the  best  that  has  been  done  by  the  leading  workers 
in  the  field  and  the  ideals  and  improvements  which  the  author  would  add.  One  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  Brewer  program  is  the  tifeoreer  dass  as  a  means 
of  enabling  the  young  person  to  survey  the  opportunities  to  be  found  in  the  world 
of  work.  Indeed,  Dr.  Brewer's  "Program  of  Vocational  Guidance"  is  so  vital  and 
important  and  sets  forth  so  tersely  yet  comprehensively  the  purposes  and  conclusions 
of  his  book  that  the  reviewer  wishes  to  quote  a  considerable  part  of  it,  as  fc^ows: 

1.  A  school  organization  and  program  broad,  varied,  and  flexible  enough  to  be 
fairly  representative  of  all  the  activities  of  life,  and  intensive  enough  to  test  the 
powers  of  the  pupil  and  discover  to  himself  and  to  others  his  special  inclinations 
and  abilities. 

2.  A  course  of  study,  in  every  subject,  which  relates  itself  whenever  possible  to 
the  vocational  needs  of  the  pupils. 

3.  A  life-career  class  in  every  school  grade  (frcmi  the  fourth  up;  and  in  college, 
studying  the  opportunity  furnished  by  education,  the  requirements  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  occupations,  and  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  employment. 

4.  Individual  counsel  for  every  child,  as  often  as  may  seem  appropriate.  Record 
cards  and  conferenas  with  parents  and  others  would  make  the  work  of  counseling 
more  efficient. 

5.  The  organizarion,  under  one  officer  responsible  directly  to  the  superintendent 
of  schools,  of  all  the  vocational-guidance  activities  of  the  schools. 

6.  Co-operation  of  school  and  other  agencies,  local,  state,  and  national,  for  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  occupational  information. 

7.  The  supervision,  by  school  authorities,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  vocational- 
guidance  department  of  the  employment  of  all  workers  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age;  with  liberal  opportimity  for  part-time  work. 

8.  Adequate  vocational  training,  both  for  pupils  in  school  or  persons  at  work. 

9.  The  progressive  improvement  of  commerce  and  industry. 

10.  Preparation  of  men  and  women  for  the  work  of  vocational  guidance. 

11.  A  legislative  program,  permissive  at  first,  if  it  seems  best,  to  bring  into  effect 
the  above  requirements,  whenever  better  laws  will  aid. 

"The  Vocational-Guidance  Movement*'  is  a  timely,  helpful,  and  constructive  book, 
and  a  noteworthy  contribution  to  both  education  and  vocational  guidance.  It 
renders  a  distinct  service  to  teachers  and  counselors  and  to  parents  and  young  people. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  a  letter  by  Mr.  Meyer  Bloomfield,  formerly  Di- 
rector of  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston, — which  has  become  the  Harvard  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Guidance, — and  now  Head  of  the  Industrial  Service  Department  of 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  at  Washington.  His  statement  is  an  excellent 
summary  of  the  nature  and  service  of  the  book,  and  may  well  close  this  review. 
Mr.  Bloomfield  says: 

Dr.  Brewer's  new  book  appears  at  the  first  decermial  of  the  Vocational-Guidance 
Movement.  It  is  not  only  timely  and  helpful  but,  coming  as  it  does  during  the  war 
period,  it  carries  a  message  of  peculiar  importance.  Ehiring  this  period  of  stress, 
every  force  which  can  be  employed  in  conserving  human  values  is  especially  precious. 
Such  conservation  is,  of  course,  the  mainspring  of  vocational  guidance. 

Dr.  Brewer's  book  possesses  this  unique  feature:  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  critiques 
of  industry  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  educator  and  is  prophetic  of  the  service  which 
the  school  will  render  to  industry.  The  author  does  full  justice  to  the  educational, 
social,  and  industrial  possibilities  of  vocational  guidance.  He  has  made  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  movement,  not  only  through  his  intelligent  review  and  appraisal 
of  its  work  but  through  his  own  creative  and  stimulating  insight. 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance  Frederick  J.  Allen. 

Division  of  Education.  Harvard  University. 
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Survey  of  the  Sterling  Public  Schools.  Greeley,  Colorado :  State  Teach- 
ers' College,     pp  82. 

This  survey  was  made  by  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Sterling  Public 
Schools  in  co-operation  with  a  committee  of  the  State  Teachers  College,  Greeley, 
Colorado.  The  survey  covers  a  review  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,  a 
careful  investigation  of  the  buildings  and  grounds,  the  use  of  mental  measurements 
in  testing  of  children,  a  report  on  health  and  attendance  and  a  report  on  standard- 
ized tests  in  arithmetic,  reading,  spelling  and  handwriting.  Perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant chapter  in  the  book  is  the  one  on  Mental  Measurements  prepared  by  Miss 
Edith  G.  Painter.  Miss  Painter  shows  in  a  very  concrete  way  how  mental  diagnosis 
of  school  children  may  be  used  in  the  classification  of  children  and  what  unfortunate 
results  occur  when  such  a  diagnosis  is  not  made. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  fact  about  this  survey  is  that  it  is  a  co-operative  survey 
made  entirely  by  Colorado  people.  Heretofore  surveys  have  been  conducted  almost 
entirely  by  outside  talent,  but  the  employment  of  experts  not  intimately  connected 
with  or  related  to  the  school  system  under  investigation  is  not  so  necessary  as  it 
was  a  few  years  ago.  The  technique  of  investigating  and  of  surveying  schools  has 
become  a  part  of  the  common  property  of  the  school  people  everywhere.  Progressive 
superintendents,  supervisors  and  teachers  have  learned  how  to  employ  these  in- 
struments in  surveying  their  own  schools  and  in  comparing  the  standing  and  achieve- 
ments of  their  schools  with  those  of  other  schools.  Progress  in  the  future  will  not 
depend  so  much  upon  devising  new  instruments  as  in  showing  how  to  use  those 
already  worked  out  in  evaluating  conditions  of  any  school  system. 

Like  every  educational  movement  the  survey  movement  has  left  its  modicum  of 
valuable  material.  Education  moves  forward  by  constantly  shifting  the  emphasis 
from  one  important  method  or  factor  to  another;  the  emphasis  in  recent  years 
has  been  upon  the  use  of  scientific  instruments  in  school  work;  teachers  have  been 
exposed  to  these  instruments  so  frequently  and  in  so  many  forms  that  the  instru- 
ments themselves  are  no  longer  regarded  as  something  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 
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(All  books  and  other  material  sent  for  review  will  be  acknowledged  in  this  aectkm  aud  a  brief  de- 
scription of  some  items  will  be  included  in  such  notice.  Mention  in  this  sectxm  does  not  preclude 
works  from  extended  critical  notice  later  in  the  department  of  Book  Reviews.) 

Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.  Boys  and  Girls  of  Colonial  Days.  (160  pages,  illus., 
60  cents.)  Chicago:  A  Flanagan  Company.  The  early  days  of  the  Pilgrims,  the 
relation  of  the  colonists  to  the  American  Indians,  the  period  of  witchcraft,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  the  Quakers,  early  times  in  Boston,  and  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
with  Washington  as  the  central  figure,  go  to  make  up  the  subjects  dealt  with  in  this 
book,  which  is  designed  to  stimulate  patriotism  among  the  boys  and  girls  of  today. 

Ernest  Cobb.  Garden  Steps.  (226  pages,  illus.  60  cents.)  New  York:  Silver 
Burdett  &  Co.  This  book  presents  in  convenient  form  for  both  reading  and  general 
reference,  much  information  that  is  now  being  sought  by  those  engaged  in  thrift 
gardening  or  in  directing  the  efforts  of  others  in  this  direction.  The  most  striking 
feature  of  the  work  is  the  exhaustiveness  of  the  discussion  concerning  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  vegetables  grown  in  this  coimtry. 
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Kary  Cadmus  Davis.  School  and  Home  Gardening. 
adelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  A  textbook  suit 
plans»  suggestions  and  helps  for  teachers,  club  leaders 
will  prove  useful  as  a  reference  work  for  all  amateur  j 

R.  O.  Hughes.  Community  Civics.  (505  pages, 
Mifflin  Co.  The  text  first  takes  up  the  community  wi 
The  student  is  then  introduced  to  the  framework  of  go 
ledge  of  which  the  larger  problems  cannot  be  properly  coi 
broadened  questions,  sometimes  termed  the  "problem 
sidered.  The  method  of  approach  and  the  order  of  tn 
the  recommendations  of  recent  Committees  on  Social  J 

Alexander  Inglis.  Principles  of  Secondary  Educi 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  In  this  book  th 
make  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  factors  and  principle 
theory  of  secondary  education.  The  theory  herein  de\ 
the  writer's  experience  in  secondary  school  teaching  ai 
with  his  experience  as  a  collie  instructor  in  the  theon 
education.  The  present  volume  presents  the  content  ; 
course  of  the  IMnciples  of  Secondary  Education  at  Harv 
will  be  reviewed  at  length  in  an  early  issue  of  Educationa 
vision.) 

John  Harrison  Minnick.  An  Investigation  of  Certc 
the  Study  of  Geometry.  (108  pages)  Lancaster,  Pa.:  T 
pany.  The  author,  using  as  his  subject  a  group  of  hig 
their  work  in  geometry  was  not  of  satisfactory  standard 
number  of  the  students,  when  given  crudely  constructed 
plete  lack  of  certain  abilities  believed  to  be  fimdamenta 
Special  attention  given  to  these  abilities,  resulted  in  a  < 
work  of  the  group.  The  investigation  was  continued 
school  pupils.  The  first  part  of  this  report  is  a  brief  syi 
suits  of  the  author's  investigation  and  is  intended  for  t 
conclusions;  the  second  part  is  a  more  detailed  statemer 
intended  for  those  who  care  to  investigate  the  study  mc 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  Mr.  Turtle's  Flying  Ad{ 
50  cents.)  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.  Another  collec 
Tree  Stories,"  which  are  very  appropriately  referred  to  a 

Charles  L.  Robbins.  The  School  as  a  Social  Insti 
York:  AUyn  and  Bacon.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  book 
ers  (actual  and  prospective),  social  workers,  and  citizens 
such  a  survey  of  the  school  as  will  present  in  a  brief  yel 
manner  the  social  significance  of  its  educational  work,  i 
tions  and  forces,  its  function  as  a  determining  and  con 
protective  agency,  and  its  service  as  a  commimity  ceni 
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Rural    School    Consolidation    and    National 

Consolidation* 

L.  W.  Rapeer 

University  of  Porto  Rico 

npHE  great  world  war  begun  in  1914  and  entered  by  America 
in  1917  has  worked  unprecedented  transformations  in  the 
organization  of  American  life.  Individualism  and  competition 
were  the  great  economic  and  civic  watchwords  of  the  period  before. 
"Hiiman  brotljerhood,"  ''world  citizenship,"  and  ''co-operation  for 
social  efficiency"  are  the  watchwords  today.  We  have  witnessed 
the  interesting  social  anomaly  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  prosecuting  and  fining  corporations  for  co-operation  and  in- 
tegration on  a  large  scale  and  at  the  same  time  arranging  with  the 
individual  members  of  the  corporations  for  a  greater  and  stronger 
trust  under  government  regulation  and  a  more  rigorous  setting  of 
prices  than  ever.  The  Sherman  anti-trust  law  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  organization  of  all  the  railroads  of  the  coimtry  under  a  single 
head  by  governmental  fiat  on  the  other  represent  the  rapid  and 
inevitable  change  of  viewpoint.  The  war  has  done  for  us  in  a  few 
years  what  perhaps  a  century  would  not  have  accomplished  in  mak- 
ing us  a  united,  organized,  purposeful,  and  efficient  nation.! 

A  tremendous  centralization  of  government  has  suddenly  taken 
place  never  to  decentralize  again  to  our  former  status.  Our  young 
men  have  been  taken  from  their  homes,  their  factories,  and  their 
farms,  and  have  been  sent  by  the  hundred  thousand  to  Europe,  "to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy;"  the  government  has  taken 
over  many  entire  industries  nation-wide  in  scope,  such  as  the  rail- 
roads, and  has  integrated  and  ruled  them  as  a  unit  and  with  a  firm 
hand;  prices  have  been  set  for  all  the  principal  commodities;  and 
both  production  and  consumption  have  been  interfered  with  and 
regulated  in  the  interest  of  national  welfare  to  an  extent  formerly 

♦Chapter  of  a  forthcoming  book  on  "The  Consolidated  Rural  School,"  Scribners. 

tSee  address  by  President  Charles  R.  Van  Hise  on  "Some  Economic  Aspects  of 
the  World  War,"  as  published  in  Science  for  January  4th  and  Uth,  1918,  and  his 
"Conservation  and  Regulation  in  the  United  States  During  the  World  War,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Food  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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deemed  utterly  impossible  except  in  a  socialistic  state.  As  the  fed- 
eral government  has  become  entirely  dominant  and  masterful  in 
the  nation,  so,  too,  the  individual  state  governments  have  drawn  to 
themselves  extensive  powers  formerly  thought  to  be  the  possession 
of  smaller  governmental  units  or  of  individuals  themselves.  The 
nation  and  each  imit  of  the  nation,  be  it  state,  county,  or  township, 
has  become  a  mighty,  organized  team  of  workers  with  a  single 
purpose  doing  a  great  piece  of  work.  Individuals  joining  such  co- 
operative groups  lose  and  gain  by  the  process.  Usually  they  gain 
far  more  than  they  lose. 

Becoming  part  of  a  great  organization  necessitates  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole  co-operative  enterprise  and  the  part  each  plays  in  it; 
it  necessitates  trained  habits  of  working  co-operatively  with  broad- 
ened views  and  purposes;  it  requires  of  all  that  they  use  their  in- 
itiative, originality,  and  energy  for  the  promotion  of  the  ideals  and 
aspirations  of  the  group.  In  such  a  world  with  all  the  new  and 
mighty  engines  and  instruments  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, the  social  horizon  of  each  person  necessarily  must  be  very 
much  broader  than  in  the  days  when  the  members  of  the  family 
were  practically  all-sufficing,  producing  and  consuming  all  they 
needed,  and  finding  little  stimulus  to  wide  acquaintance  and  social 
give-and-take.  Then  the  world  was  vast  and  unknown,  as  in  the 
time  of  Columbus,  to  the  provincial  individualists  on  the  little  farm 
living  unto  themselves;  today  the  world  is  rapidly  becoming  very 
small  and  well  known.  A  hundred  miles  is  a  ^ort  journey;  and 
a  county,  with  its  good  roads,  telephones,  trolleys,  newspapers, 
rural  delivery,  larger  market,  varied  interchange  of  products  and 
specialization  of  labor  even  in  farming  and  with  better  schools  and 
their  wider  view, — a  county  is  for  all  practical  purposes  much  smaller 
today  than  was  a  township  forty,  or  more,  years  ago.  In  fact,  for 
many  thousands  of  people  the  state  is.  better  and  more  directly  known 
than  was  the  township  for  the  same  number  a  few  generations  back. 
The  journey  of  a  family  of  children  to  a  consolidated  rural  school 
five  miles  away  in  a  school-owned  and  controlled  auto-bus  or  school 
hack  drawn  by  horses  may  be  less  of  a  journey,  with  far  less  hardship 
and  exposurie  and  with  possibility  of  much  better  attendance,  than 
the  tramp  through  snow  and  mud,  or  even  over  good  roads,  to  the 
single-room  district  school  of  the  days  gone  by.  As  personality 
grows  large  and  social  the  boundaries  of  the  world  recede  imtil  we 
finally  become  citizens  of  the  little  community  of  the  world.  Not 
to  feel  this  closeness  and  kinship  argues  our  own  limited  develop- 
ment. 
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The  chief  point  of  vigorous  growth  and  development  in  the  United 
States  has,  however,  been  in  the  cities,  not  in  the  country.  It  is  in 
the  cities  in  the  past  fifty  years  that  we  have  seen  most  of  the  de- 
cided inventions  and  improvements  in  living.  Much  of  the  best 
brains  and  brawn  of  the  coimtry  has  flown  thither,  several  himdred- 
thousand  strong  each  year.  Here  these  persons,  naturally  individu- 
alistic by  farm  training,  have  tended  to  work  for  themselves  or  at 
most  for  their  dty  at  the  expense  of  the  country,  but  they  have 
grown  co-operative;  and  practically  all  of  the  noteworthy  develop- 
ments in  government,  sanitation,  association,  recreation,  business, 
and  in  education,  have  there  taken  place.  The  schools  of  the  city 
have  been  the  marvel  of  the  country,  and  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  many  people  leaving  the  farm  has  been  to  obtain  the  advantages 
of  the  superior  city  schools.  As  a  consequence  of  so  many  absentee 
landlords  of  farms,  we  have  the  grave  evil,  of  widespread  and  rap- 
idly increasing  farm  tenantry,  "the  renters."  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  city  life  has  been  made  for  over  fifty  millions  more  attractive 
than  coimtry  life.  The  people  of  the  city  have  procured  this  at- 
tractiveness by  being  more  open-minded,  social,  progressive,  alert, 
and  inventive.  Rural  social  life  has  stood  still  or  moved  more 
slowly  because  of  the  opposite  of  such  qualities. 

In  the  legislature,  in  the  business  deal,  in  the  civic  enterprise, 
and  in  the  schools,  the  city  has  achieved  a  marked  advantage  over 
the  country.  The  school  buildings  have  been  more  sanitary  and 
attractive;  the  courses  of  study  have  been  more  closely  related  to 
the  needs  of  life  and  more  meaningful  to  the  pupils;  the  significant 
additions  to  the  ordinary  schooling  have  in  general  been  made  in 
the  city;  the  teachers  have  been  much  better  trained,  better  paid, 
and  have  stayed  in  the  profession  in  more  instances  until  they  have 
learned  to  do  fairly  well  this  most  important  work  of  modem  gov- 
ernments; the  school  years  have  been  much  longer;  attendance  of 
pupils  has  been  more  punctual  and  regular;  medical  supervision, 
physical  education,  vocational  and  domestic  education,  art  training 
and  musical  education  have  all  been  made  regular  parts  of  the  school 
activities.  The  teachers  have  not  only  been  superior  and  more 
permanent  but  they  have  had  supervision  and  training  both  before 
they  have  entered  the  schools  and  while  in  service,  by  means  of 
principals,  supervisors,  and  superintendents.  The  leaders  of  coun- 
try children  and  youth  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  yoimg  un- 
trained girls  who  have  never  seen  superior  teaching  done,  have  never 
learned  how  to  do  it,  and  who  do  not  have  the  age  and  breadth  and 
specialization  of  view,  nor  remain  long  enough  in  the  work,  to  be 
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much  more  than  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  Such  teachers  who, 
according  to  U.  S.  Commissioner  Claxton's  figures,  are  the  typical 
teachers  of  the  nation's  rural  schools  cannot  give  pupils  a  wider  view 
of  life  and  of  the  world  today  than  they  themselves  possess.  If 
their  horizon  is  the  adjoining  farms,  the  children's  horizons  will  not, 
except  by  chance,  extend  farther.  They  create  ineffective  pro- 
vincials where  they  should  be  creating  efficient  citizens  of  the  world. 
Some  of  the  best  minds  have  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  how 
to  improve  such  ineffective  rural  education.  The  problem  seems 
to  break  up  principally  into  the  following  analysis: 

1.  How  can  we  get  better  and  more  permanent  teachers? 

2.  How  can  we  get  better  and  more  vital  subject  matter? 

3.  I^w  can  we  get  better  and  more  supervision  and  adminis- 
tration? 

4.  How  can  we  get  better  rural-school  plants? 
These  usually  resolve  themselves  into  the  problem — 

How  can  we  get  more  money  for  rural  schools? 

and  its  corroUary — 
How  can  we  get  this  money  wisely  spent? 
The  consolidated  school  is  one  hypothesis,  or  tentative  solution, 
for  this  problem  of  how  to  secure  more  effective  rural  education. 
The  list  of  suggested  solutions  are,  among  others,  the  ten  following: 

1.  Strengthen  the  state  departments  of  public  education. 

2.  Provide  compulsory  laws  for  salaries,  terms,  attendance,  etc. 

3.  Provide  new  sources  of  revenue  for  schools. 

4.  Provide  a  better  distribution  of  the  money  now  spent. 

5.  Strengthen  the  county  department  of  ^ucation  in  various 
ways  and  provide  strong  coimty  administration  where  it  is  absent. 

6.  Provide  for  extensive  supervision  of  teachers  in  rural  schools. 

7.  Provide  consolidated  schools  in  place  of  many  single-room 
schools. 

8.  Provide  school  farms  and  a  better  living  for  the  principal 
teacher. 

9.  Provide  transportation  of  pupils  to  large  schools  and  village, 
schools. 

10.  Provide  for  high  school,  normal  school,  and  other  profession- 
al training  for  rural  teachers. 

Now  all  of  these  are  good.  All  are  necessary  perhaps.  We  can 
get  fairly  good  schools  without  consolidation  and  its  concomitants  if 
we  have  the  money.  The  Coimty  Superintendent  of  Baltimore 
County,  Maryland,  has  undoubtedly  obtained  good  schools  without 
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consolidation,  through  extensive  and  professional  supervision,  and 
several  others  of  the  ten  factors.  Consolidation  of  schools  is  hard 
to  secure  in  many  places  and  in  some  places  it  probably  is  undesirable. 
We  should  like  to  take  the  space  and  time  to  analyze  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each  of  the  ten  typical  solutions  above  and 
compare  them  with  the  aim  of  selecting  the  single  solution  or  group 
of  solutions  which  has  most  of  advantages  and  least  of  disadvantages. 
The  consolidated  school,  serving  an  area  requiring  pupils  to  be 
en  route  either  way  no  longer  than  an  hour  as  a  maximum,  trans- 
ported at  public  expense,  seems  to  combine  more  advantages  and 
fewer  disadvantages  than  any  other  solution,  covers  more  of  the 
solutions,  and  does  so  with  greater  economy  than  any  oth  r.  Sev- 
eral of  the  others  will  naturally  come  from  it  and  all  are  desirable. 
For  brevity,  we  list  below  some  of  its  chief  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages which  in  a  book  might  profitably  be  expanded  and  dis- 
cussed at  length. 

Advantages  of  Consolidation 

1.  It  greatly  widens  the  acquaintance  group,  uniting  several  small 
or  partial  commimities  into  one,  and  thus  broadens  the  individuals 
socially  and  meets  the  imperative  demand  today  for  a  broadening 
of  economic  and  social  co-operation.  Pupils  who  go  to  school  to- 
gether from  say  an  area  ten  miles  in  diameter  for  five  to  twelve 
years,  through  elementary  and  high  school  in  many  cases,  will 
possess  in  adult  life  a  neighborhood  much  larger  and  richer  in  its 
relationships  than  the  narrow  one  fostered  by  the  one-room  school. 
Where  this  consolidated  area  is  a  natural,  economic,  racial,  trans- 
portational  and  distributional  unit,  as  it  ^ould  be,  we  have  an  area 
as  large  as  a  western  township,  or  larger,  developed  into  a  neigh- 
borhood. 

2.  It  provides  inevitably  for  better  teachers  and  for  educational 
and  social  leadership.  The  larger  school  with  from  one  to  several 
himdred  pupils  must  be  placed  under  strong  management  and  wise 
leadership.  It  necessitates,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  man  or 
woman  as  principal  teacher  with  a  strong  personality  and  good 
educational  training.  As  soon  as  the  strategic  importance  of  this 
post  is  recognized  there  will  be  the  inevitable  demand  that  the 
principal  give  his  entire  time  summer  and  winter  to  the  school  and 
the  commimity,  and  that  he  be  an  agricultural  and  social  leader. 
This  immediately  involves  a  home  for  the  principal  on  the  school 
property  and  a  school  farm.    The  free  use  of  the  teacherage  and 
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the  farm  will  add  something  to  what  should  be  a  good  money  salary, 
not  less  than  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  twelve  months  in  the  year, 
and  thus  make  it  possible  to  obtain  and  retain  a  man  with  a  family 
who  has  been  trained  in  education,  agriculture,  rural  economics 
and  sociology,  and  in  the  elements  of  rural  leadership,  a  man  with 
at  least  a  bachelor's  degree  from  a  good  college.  Since  the  farm 
and  teacherage  can  be  purchased  through  bonds  at  the  time  the  school 
building  is  erected  a  fair  share  of  the  principal's  pay  has  been  pro- 
vided for  in  the  form  of  rent  without  the  usual  annual  fiscal  agony. 
Under  the  one-room  system  there  seems  to  be  no  way  by  which  a 
sufficient  salary  for  each  teacher  can  be  secured  when  paid  as  either 
annual  or  monthly  wages.  House  rent  and  the  use  of  the  farm  may 
soon  be  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  which  a  fair  salary  is  to  be 
added.  Thus  we  get  a  stable  professional  leader  living  a  dignified 
rural  life  in  close  touch'  with  farm  problems. 

3.  More  professional  teachers  subordinate  to  th3  principal  will  be 
procured  and  developed.  Such  a  principal  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  young-girl  novices  to  practice  on  the  children  without  educa- 
tion, training,  or  vision.  He  will  have  an  opportunity  to  convince 
the  school  board  of  the  economy  of  superior  teachers  at  any  price 
necessary.  His  graded  school  with  its  better  division  of  labor  and 
opportimity  for  specialization  by  the  department  plan  and  the 
teaching  of  a  few  instead  of  many  subjects  by  each  teacher,  the 
contingent  opportunity,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  situation,  of 
living  at  a  good  boarding  place  in  a  house  also  erected  on  the  school 
property  for  the  use  of  women  teachers,  and  perhaps  another  for 
men,  the  better  social  opporttmities  for  recreation  and  association, 
and  the  opportunity  to  see  some  good  teaching  and  to  get  super- 
vision and  help  in  becoming  a  better  teacher — these  advantages 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  position  of  a  teacher,  and  for  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  month  such  teachers  can  frequently  be  secured  as  are 
obtaining  in  cities  at  a  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
The  one-room  school  on  the  other  hand  has  no  such  attractions, 
and  has  been  entirely  unable  to  procure  such  teachers.  Every 
teacher  in  the  consolidated  school  can  be  a  normal-school  graduate 
and  equipped  possibly  with  a  year  or  more  of  experience  in  a  one- 
room  school.  Weekly  teachers'  meetings,  reading  circles,  a  good 
school  library,  the  presence  of  high-school  teachers  in  the  same 
building,  the  constant  study  of  community  and  general  social  needs, 
and  the  interest  and  freedom  obtained  by  a  new  type  of  school  for 
adjusting  the  school  to  the  nature  and  needs  of  both  the  children 
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and  society,  will  all  prove  stimuli  to  growth  not  available  in  a  smaller 
traditional  school  with  an  isolated  teacher  and  children  of  all  ages 
in  all  grades. 

4.  As  suggested,  high-school  provisions  may  usually  come  or  de- 
velop with  such  a  school.  THe  larger  area,  the  better  attendance, 
the  increased  number  of  pupils  passing  through  the  grades,  the  better 
opportunity  to  give  publicity  to  the  desirability  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, and  the  greater  interest  and  stimulus  coming  from  numbers 
lead  inevitably  under  good  leadership  to  a  vigorous  high  school 
closely  adapted  to  commxmity  welfare.  That  consolidation  actually 
secures  high  schools  and  a  vastly  increased  high-school  attendance 
over  the  one-room-school  plan  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by 
experience  and  reliable  statistics.  If  we  are  to  realize  the  slogan 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  rise  to  the  educational 
standard  which  the  modem  age  is  making  imperative,  A  High  School 
Education  for  Every  Girl  and  Boy,  no  other  plan  seems  to  bring  it 
more  quicldy  and  permanently  than  the  consolidated  school. 

5.  Where  such  schools  are  established  in  large  numbers  in  a 
state,  as  in  several  states  already,  the  inevitable  tendency  will  be 
for  these  high  schools  to  increase  the  attendance  at  and  service  of 
agricultural  colleges  and  normal  schools,  both  of  which  have  a  great 
dearth  of  students  in  comparison  with  state  and  national  needs. 
The  demand  of  the  times  for  trained  teachers  and  agriculturists, 
and  for  leaders  in  these  lines,  is  at  present  either  not  met  at  all  or 
but  meagerly  satisfied.  The  consolidated  school  is  the  best  hope  of 
these  important  and  fundamental  higher  schools. 

6.  A  better  course  of  study  based  on  social  needs  and  the  nature  of 
mental  and  physical  growth  in  children  can  also  be  provided.  The 
range  and  quality  of  educational  activities  in  a  one-room  school  are 
necessarily  very  much  limited.  Nearly  every  factor  in  the  situa- 
tion hinders  enrichment  and  modemness  there.  Nothing  is  more 
fraught  with  promise  for  rural  life  than  the  many  original  experi- 
ments now  being  carried  on  in  these  consolidated  schools  from 
California  to  Maine  and  from  Washington  to  Florida.  Even  the 
Phillipines  and  Alaska  have  important  contributions  to  suggest. 
Psychologically,  a  new  country  or  a  new  type  of  social  institution 
clears  the  ground  of  retarding  tradition  and  opens  up  the  way  for 
progressive  experiment  and  adjustment.  In  another  article  I  shall 
enter  more  fully  into  the  problem  of  the  program  of  studies  and  the 
rural-school  curriculums. 

7.  A  much  needed  and  better  social  center  for  the  larger  community 
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is  provided,  or  can  be  provided  and  made  possible  through  the 
consolidated  school.  An  auditorium  and  gjonnasium,  or  the  two 
combined,  are  becoming  standard  features  of  such  schools,  as  of 
city  schools.  The  playground  is  larger  and  possesses  more  drawing 
power  on  the  community  and  pupils.  The  school  farm,  however 
small,  is  a  source  of  interest,  comment,  instruction,  and  community 
meeting  together  for  agricultural  conference  and  fairs.  A  moving 
picture-show  in  the  auditorium  is  one  of  the  chief  recreations  of  the 
people  of  many  consolidated-school  neighborhoods.  We  have  recent- 
ly read  a  very  interesting  private  report  of  what  one  such  motion- 
picture  plant  is  doing  for  a  district  in  Ohio.  The  daily  assembly 
in  an  auditorium  can  be  made  more  valuable  to  many  pupils  than 
their  knowledge  of  any  subject,  and  may  legitimately  be  considered 
a  subject  of  study.  Indeed  auditorium  activities  succeed  best 
where  the  principal,  faculty,  and  students  give  as  much  time  to 
preparation  of  this  exercise  as  to  the  regular  subjects.  School 
fairs  and  athletic  meets,  debating  and  public-speaking  societies, 
literaries,  agricultural  and  other  exhibits,  and  many  other  social- 
center  activities  naturally  take  place  here  in  the  single  public  build- 
ing possessed  by  the  people.  This  feature  I  have  discussed  in  an 
article  on  Rural  Recreation  in  School  and  Society. 

Many  other  advantages  might  profitably  be  discussed.  The 
enlarged  social  mind  of  the  modern  countryman  who  gets  about  in 
his  automobile  over  a  wider  range  of  territory  than  his  fathers  and 
who  is  in  connection  by  other  means  with  a  great  variety  of  persons 
and  social  activities  easily  adapts  itself  to  the  consolidated  school. 
Some  difficulty  may  be  met  in  establishing  such  a  school  but  once 
established  it  quickly  becomes  a  part  of  the  community  life,  even  as 
the  motion-picture  machine  or  any  other  clearly  desirable  creation 
of  the  modem  age,  as  the  following  letter  suggests: 

Worcester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  15,  1915. 
Dr.  Thos.  E.  Finegan,  Asst.  Commissioner, 
Education  Department,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir- 

I  am  owner  of  a  farm  in  union  free  school  district 
number  3,  Otsego  Coimty,  N.  Y.  In  1915  six  school 
districts  consolidated. 

I  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  consolidation  and 
to  the  new  school  and  I  harbored  resentment  toward 
our  district  superintendent  for  establishing  it. 

After  one  year's  trial  and  observation  I  have  chang- 
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ed  my  mind.  We  are  delighted  with  the  new  regime. 
Our  twelve-year  old  girl  passed  Regents  examination  in 
English,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  United  States  his- 
tory during  the  year.  She  is  now  entering  the  high 
school  department. 

For  six  teachers  in  poorly  equipped  buildings  we  have 
received  five  normal-school  and  college  graduates  in 
one  modem  plant.  The  work  is  now  graded  and  scien- 
tifically conducted,  while  an  automobile  school  bus 
calls  at  our  door  daily  to  transport  the  children.  No 
one  with  a  family  to  educate  would  willingly  go 
back  to  the  old  conditions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  J.  COE. 
A  number  of  other  similar  letters  from  representative  patrons, 
pupils,  and  others  in  the  State  of  New  York  may  be  foimd  in  the 
annual  report  for  1917  entitled  "Elementary  Education"  of  the 
Education  Department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  volume  is  a  mine  of  information  and  illustrations  of  consoli- 
dation in  that  great  State  which  imtil  recently  has  been  doing 
comparatively  little  in  this  line.  These  letters  could  be  matched 
by  correspondence  from  patrons  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  We 
leave  discussion  of  further  advantages  to  later  chapters. 

The  disadvantages,  difficulties,  and  problems  of  the  consolidated 
rural  school  are  taken  up  in  a  later  chapter,  and  are  met  for  the  most 
part  by  convincing  argument.  The  hardest  problem  is  to  get  a 
real  consolidated  school  with  complete  or  fairly  complete  plant 
established.  After  that,  it  is  its  own  best  argument.  The  teacher 
is  the  single  most  important  factor  in  education  and  no  consolidated 
or  other  school  can  be  a  success  with  poor  teachers.  These  teachers 
must  have  supervision,  training  while  in  service,  reasonable  in- 
ducements to  stay  at  the  school  for  a  number  of  years,  and  satis- 
factory equipment.  The  pupils  should  be  gathered  from  a  large 
enough  area  to  make  a  good  graded  school  with  high-school  pro- 
visions, similar  to  the  Gary  plan.  They  should  be  transported  at 
public  expense  in  first-class  conveyances  under  the  best  supervision 
obtainable.  Supervision  of  the  recreation  of  the  pupils  in  the 
auto  or  other  bus  is  not  second  in  importance  to  such  supervision 
at  school.  The  principal  must  be  an  educational  and  agricultural 
leader,  teacher,  supervisor,  and  trainer  of  teachers. 
Frequently,  where  a  consolidated  school  is  found  disappointing. 
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but  few  such  essentials  are  provided.  The  plant  may  be  called 
a  consolidated  school  when  it  is  little  more  than  a  two  to  six  room 
building  for  a  large  number  of  children  who  have  to  walk  long 
distances  and  be  instructed  by  poor  teachers  without  adequate 
supervision.  This  is  like  the  disappointment  arising  from  the  pur- 
chase of  an  automobile  without  a  top,  side  curtains,  tires,  tool  box, 
hand  or  electric  starter,  instruction  book,  bimiper,  brakes,  mud 
guards,  and  so  on.  The  thing  is  entitled  to  the  name,  "auto,"  but 
automobiles  in  general  should  not  be  judged  by  the  performance  of 
a  poor,  ignorant  chauffeur  in  such  a  machine.  A  complete,  first 
class  car  and  a  good  driver  give  durable  satisfactions  of  a  high  order. 

Due  to  the  world  war,  national  consolidation  of  interests  and 
efforts  are  taking  place  on  a  gigantic  scale  and  with  great  rapidity. 
The  great  industrial  enterprises  of  the  country  are  being  organized 
into  combinations  that  tend  to  eliminate  waste  and  competitive 
inefficiency,  but  now  under  the  leadership  and  regulation  of  the 
government  instead  of  in  spite  of  its  active  opposition  and  hinder- 
ing laws.  If  government  regulation  fails  or  is  less  effective,  every- 
thing considered,  than  government  ownership  then  nationalization 
or  socialization  of  these  enterprises  will  be  undertaken,  as  govern- 
ment has  already  taken  over  the  postal  service,  much  of  the  express 
business  in  the  parcels  post,  the  schools,  water  systems,  and  many 
other  natural,  and  probably  public  governmental,  monopolies. 
The  production,  prices  and  the  distribution  of  wheat,  com,  cattle, 
and  many  other  farm  products  will  be  handled  on  a  national  scale 
and  under  government  direction.  We  enter  today  a  period  of  rapid 
economic  and  social  nationalization.    This  is  the  day  of  the  expert. 

This  national  concentration  and  management  will  probably  not 
tend  to  increase  the  size  of  farms,  as  Professor  Voght  shows  in  his 
''Rural  Sociology,"  although  it  will  greatly  increase  the  need  of 
broader  national  knowledge  and  co-operation  among  farmers.  The 
farm  will  and  should  probably  remain  at  that  size  which  can  best 
be  handled  economically  by  the  average  rural  family  with  tlie  best 
of  modem  machinery  and  agricultural  science  and  a  few  hired 
hands.  Tenant  farming  will  be  discouraged  and  ownership  will 
again  become  characteristic.  Ideal  social  living  will  be  achieved 
in  the  enlarged  rural  community  and  a  chief  factor  in  this  rise  to  a 
new  standard  in  response  to  pressing  needs  will  be  a  new  type  of 
school  appropriate  to  broader  organization  and  higher  efficiency. 
We  have  made  the  start  toward  such  a  school  by  the  consolidated 
school.    "May  its  tribe  increase!" 
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Edgar  C.  Higbie 

T^HE  United  States  Census  classifies  as  rural  all  of  the  people 
living  in  the  open  country  and  includes  those  of  villages, 
towns  or  cities  of  2500  population  or  less.  Undoubtedly  the  trading 
center  should  be  closely  articulated  with  its  surrounding  farming 
people  but  as  a  rule  this  is  evident  only  in  a  business  way.  In  many 
of  the  middle-western  states  there  is  no  educational  and  social 
exchange  whatsoever  unless  it  is  in  the  matter  of  sending  a  town 
high  school  graduate  into  the  country  from  Monday  morning  imtil 
Friday  evening  to  teach  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  with  a 
little  inconsequential  geography  and  history  thrown  in  for  those 
who  stay  in  school  long  enough  to  be  able  to  understand  such  sub- 
jects. For  this  service  the  town  ultimately  gets  the  pin  money  thus 
earned  and  often  one  or  two  of  the  most  gifted  boys  and  girls,  who 
imder  the  influence  of  the  teacher  in  question,  decide  to  "leave  the 
farm  and  make  something  of  themselves."  The  agrarian  movement 
in  the  Northwest  may  be  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  this  lack  of  vital 
educational  and  social  interchange — to  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  townsmen  by  their  farm  neighbors.  Rural  people  often  develop 
an  inability  to  meet  townsmen  and  hold  their  own  with  them, 
especially  in  lines  in  which  there  should  be  mutual  intercourse. 

Villages  and  small  cities  invariably  have  educational  advantages 
for  their  children  equal  to  the  so-called  eighth-grade  or  grammar- 
school  training.  Moreover  children  are  expected  to  stay  in  school 
imtil  they  are  fourteen  years  old,  and  as  a  rule  there  is  little  to  keep 
them  from  doing  so  unless  it  be  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
intermediate-school  education  offered.  Economic  causes  do  not 
generally  operate  to  prevent  town  children  from  completing  the 
grammar-sdiool  course.  For  normal  children  this  schooling  covers 
a  total  of  about  seventy-two  months.  In  a  large  nimiber  of  these 
villages  of  twenty-five  himdred  or  less,  moreover,  high  school  ad- 
vantages are  available  free  of  charge  to  the  individual  except  for 
the  time  spent  which,  all  too  often,  is  a  God-send  to  parents  in  pro- 
viding something  for  their  children  to  busy  themselves  with  when 
otherwise  they  might  be  "racing  the  streets." 

Rural  education  is  not  to  be  confused  with  village  or  city  educa- 
tion. It  is  very  different  and  it  should  be  very  different,  at  least 
from  present  practice  as  found  in  the  usual  "town"  school.    This 
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difference  involves  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages.  It  may 
be  also  that  a  new  education  can  develop  out  of  our  rural  schools 
more  easily  than  it  can  from  the  more  fully  established  centers. 

During  the  past  decade  a  large  number  of  city  school  systems  have 
subjected  themselves  to  measurement  and  evaluation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  their  deficiencies  and  to  provide  a  proper  basis 
for  reorganization  and  redirection.  First  a  survey  of  the  population 
and  its  varying  needs  gives  a  background  against  which  to  study 
the  existing  educational  facilities  and  make  recommendations  for 
improvement.  Within  the  system  the  buildings  are  inspected,  the 
courses  of  study  are  examined,  the  teaching  staff  and  its  work  are 
rated  and  the  student  body  is  tested  as  to  its  capacity,  attainments 
and  health  conditions.  From  such  surveys  standards  of  practice 
are  being  determined  which  schools  may  use  in  testing  themselves 
and,  accordingly,  the  measurement  of  educational  efficiency  is 
coming  to  be  an  accepted  program  for  the  more  progressive  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

Measurements  and  methods  of  improvement  are  not  so  easily 
worked  out  for  rural  schools.  The  natural  conservatism  of  the 
farmers,  the  lack  of  common  standards  in  grading,  the  absence  of 
uniform  records  and  the  greater  per-capita  cost  make  rural  educa- 
tional surveys  much  less  possible  of  scientific  accomplishment  and 
value.  In  order  to  see  what  could  be  done  in  a  few  phases  of  such 
work  the  writer  asked  a  superintendent  of  a  middle  western  county 
to  co-operate  in  obtaining  some  of  the  necessary  data  from  his  teach- 
ers. A  questionnaire  was  prepared  and  sent  out  from  the  super- 
intendent's office.  Because  of  this  official  co-operation  the  returns 
obtained  were  practically  100%.  It  is  fully  realized  that  in  such 
matters  as  grading  estimates  and  age-dates  the  data  might  not 
satisfy  the  statistical  expert  but  nevertheless  it  is  contended  that 
the  results  obtained  are,  in  the  main,  tnie  to  the  conditions  that 
exist  and  disclose  significant  facts. 

The  county  in  question  was  selected  because  it  was  known  to 
have  had  as  good  supervision  as  one  person  could  give  to  nearly 
one  hundred  schools  scattered  over  six  or  seven  hundred  square 
miles.  Because  of  the  quality  of  the  supervision  it  was  felt  that 
the  teachers  were  a  little  better  standardized  than  those  of  the 
adjacent  counties.  As  revealed  by  the  1910  census  the  county  was 
found  to  be  the  only  one  of  its  immediate  region  that  had  not  suffered 
a  significant  loss  in  its  farm  population  together  with  an  increase  in 
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tenancy  during  the  preceding  decade.  For  these  reasons  it  was 
assumed  that  any  data  that  might  be  obtained  would  not  far  mis- 
represent the. conditions  of  an  average  middle-border  county. 

The  data  presented  will  deal  only  with  the  one-room  rural  school 
(including  one  two-room  consolidated  school  nine  miles  from  a  post 
office).  Age-grade  tables  will  be  given  showing  over-age  conditions, 
elimination  and  distribution,  and  the  differences  between  the  sexes 
in  these  respects.  The  median  months'  attendance  will  be  shown 
for  those  over  twelve  years  of  age.  Finally  there  will  be  a  brief 
consideration  of  choice  of  occupations  and  various  social,  economic 
and  civic  conditions.  The  age-grade  table  is  a  device  to  show  the 
distribution  of  pupils  according  to  ages  and  grade  attained.  The 
horizontal  lines  of  figures  give  the  data  classified  as  to  grades  and 
the  vertical  rows  show  the  groupings  as  to  age. 

Table  I 
Distribution  of  pupils  as  to  grade  and  age. 


Esti- 

Total 

Over-  Under 

mated 

per 

age       a«[e 

grade 

Age  of  pupils 

as  given  from  4  to  17 

grade 

pupils  pupils 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15  16 

17 

I           1 

29 

M 

78 

39 

18 

1 

... 

252 

58        30 

II 

3 

15 

SS 

49 

48 

16 

"4 

"i 

191 

69        18 

III 

1 

16 

59 

52 

19 

12 

5 

"3 

"2 

"i     '. 

170 

42         17 

IV 

17 

43 

59 

34 

18 

8 

5 

1     . 

185 

66         17 

V 

2 

11 

41 

44 

39 

10 

11 

2     . 

160 

62         13 

VI 

12 

29 

49 

30 

14 

8     . 

141 

52         12 

VII 

2 

8 

35 

36 

33 

9     1 

124 

43         10 

VIII     . 

1 

3 

15 

35 

60 

46    5 

1         166 

52         19 

Totals...  1  32  102  149  166  172  151  134  161  122  125  67  6  1   1389    444   136 

The  Roman  nimierals  at  the  left  represent  the  usual  eight  grades 
of  a  common-school  organization.  The  Arabic  numbers  from  4  to 
17  at  the  top  represent  the  ages  of  the  pupils  classed  in  the  various 
grades.  Grade  I  has  one  child  four  years  of  age.  Grade  VIII  has 
one  pupil  seventeen  years  old.  Again,  Grade  III  has  pupils  six, 
seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen 
years  of  age.  That  is,  the  rural  schools  of  the  county  have  boys 
and  girls  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old  working  in  the  same  grade 
with  others  six  and  seven  years  old.  Again,  there  are  ten-year-olds 
in  every  grade,  and  eleven  and  twelve-year-olds  in  all  grades  except 
the  first.  If  a  parent  believed  in  early  education  for  his  child  he 
might  rejoice  over  the  fact  that  sixteen  children  of  the  county, 
seven  years  of  age,  were  in  the  third  grade,  but  that  rejoicing  would 
lose  some  of  its  edge  in  noting  that  forty-two  children  over  ten 
years  of  age  were  in  the  same  third  grade,  some  of  whom  even  had 
reached  the  advanced  ages  of  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen  years. 
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And  this  latter  fact  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  very  interesting 
revelations  of  normal-age,  under-age  and  over-age.  The  two  figures 
for  each  grade  included  within  the  stair  case  lines,  printed  in  bold- 
face type,  show  the  number  of  those  children  who  are  making  normal 
progress  through  the  schools.  In  the  first  grade,  for  example, 
eighty-six  children  are  six,  and  seventy-eight  are  seven,  years  old. 
Following  the  series  down  to  the  eighth  grade  line,  thirty-five  and 
sixty  are  found  to  be,  respectively,  thirteen  and  fourteen  years  old. 
Those  to  the  right  of  this  normal  age  group  are  over-age  and  those 
to  the  left  are  under  age. 

Two  observations  should  be  made  regarding  these  under-age 
pupils.  There  are  thirty-three  children  five  and  four  years  of  age 
in  the  coimty  schools.  It  is  coming  to  be  a  general  "faith"  that 
children  under  six  should  not  be  admitted  to  first  grade  work. 
Nevertheless  the  table  seems  to  indicate  that  several  children  are 
admitted  each  year  at  these  low  ages.  The  second  observation 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  hundred  thirty-six  pupils,  or 
ten  per  cent,  are  under  age.  What  an  interesting  study  could  be 
made  of  this  group  of  pupils  who  have  impressed  their  teachers  as 
being  superior  to  all  of  their  class  mates!  Should  they  be  held 
back  for  their  grades?  Does  rural-school  organization  facilitate 
rapid  progress  through  the  grades  where  the  more  rigid  city  systems 
do  not?  What  is  the  prevailing  nationality  of  these  children? 
What  are  they  to  become  on  leaving  school?  Will  they  go  into  the 
professions  or  will  they  stay  by  the  country  and  become  community 
leaders  in  better  production,  co-operation  and  all  those  things  that 
help  the  general  welfare?  How  will  the  nineteen  students  in  the 
eighth  grade  compare  in  attainment  with  the  graduates  of  the  eighth 
grade  in  the  city  schools  of  the  coimty?  These  and  many  like 
questions  must  receive  attention  and  scientific  study  if  the  rural 
schools  are  to  become  what  they  should. 

But  the  other  side,  the  over-ageness  should  receive  equal  or  even 
greater  attention.  Consider  the  figures:  Fifty-eight  pupils  are 
eight,  nine  and  ten  years  old  in  the  first  grade*  sixty-six  pupils  are 
eleven  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fifteen  years  old  in  the  fourth 
grade.  Four  hundred  forty-four,  or  thirty-two  percent,  are  over  age. 
Over-ageness  in  the  schools  sugp^ests  many  lines  of  inquiry.  Only 
three,  however,  will  be  considered.  W  hat  are  the  causes  of  retarda- 
tion? No  one  has  studied  this  specific  question  for  rural  schools 
but  one  wonders  if  health  conditions  may  not  have  something  to  do 
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with  it.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  these  pupils  would  be 
found  to  have  bad  teeth,  diseased  tonsils  or  adenoids.  If  so  these 
conditions  could  be  remedied  as  they  are  being  in  many  city  systems. 
Is  it  fair  to  let  a  child  remain  handicapped  in  the  "battle  of  life" 
just  for  the  want  of  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar  or  two  to  find  out 
what  is  the  matter  and  a  few  more  to  put  him  into  a  physically 
fit  condition  ?  Or,  perhaps  these  over-age  pupils  have  not  found 
the  t3rpe  of  work  they  need.  They  may  not  be  fitted  to  compete 
mentally  with  the  fifty-eight  percent,  the  normal  group.  Reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic  may  be  hard  for  them,  and  lagging  behind, 
they  gradually  drop  out  when  in  reality  they  need  school  work  more 
than  either  of  the  other  groups.  What  a  chance  for  study  here! 
How  manifold  would  be  the  dollar-returns  if  these  boys  were  given 
the  specific  training  for  the  work  they  will  follow  all  through  life! 
One  final  question:  Do  these  over-age  pupils  add  to  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  school  system?  If  they  do  not  it  is  because  they  leave 
school  long  before  they  have  obtained  what  little  they  could  get 
even  from  a  type  of  school  work  not  specifically  adapted  to  their 
needs. 

Table  II 


Distribution  of  Boys  as  to  Grade  and  Age 


Estimated 
Grade 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 


4    '5 

1     13 

2 


45  44 

9  29  28 

1  7  31 

..  ..  8 


27 
27 
23 

5 


of  pupils  as  given  from  4  to  17 

8      9     10  11     12     13     14     15     16 

21       8       1     

14      3 

12  10      4      2      2       1     .. 

26  22     14       5      4       1     .. 

16  22     21       6      8       1     .. 

4  14     22     15       6       4     .. 

1  2     IS     17    20      2 


1 


10     19    21     20      2 


Totel 
grade 

133 
113 
97 
103 
79 
65 
58 
72 


Over 

age 

pupils 

30 
44 
31 
46 
36 
25 
23 
22 


Under 

a^ 
pupils 

14 
11 

8 

8 

5 

4 

3 
10 


Totals 


1     15    55    80 


90    75     73    86    64    61     29      3 


720 


257 


63 


Table  III 
Distribution  of  Girls  as  to  Grade  and  Age 


Total 

Over 

Under 

Estimated 

per 

age 

age 

Grade 

Age  of  Pupils  as  given  from  4  to  17 

grade 

pupils 

pupils 

l      5 

6 

7 

8 

9     10     11 

12 

13     14     15 

16 

17 

I 

16 

41 

34 

18 

10     ..      .. 

119 

28 

16 

II 

1 

6 

26 

9 

21 
28 

9 

21       2       1 
25       7      2 
20    33     12 

1 
1 
4 

79 
73 
82 

26 
11 
20 

7 

III 

1     ..      .. 

9 

IV 

3       1     .. 

9 

V 

2 

6    25     22 

18 

4      3       1 

81 

26 

8 

VI 

8     15 

26 

15      8      4 

76 

27 

8 

VII 

1       6 

20 

19     13       7 

66 

20 

7 

VIII 

,.      ..       3 

5 

16    39     26 

3 

1 

93 

30 

8 

Totals 

17 

47 

69 

78 

82    76    61 

75 

58    64     38 

3 

1 

669 

187 

72 
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Table  IV 
Comparison  0}  Over-Age  Percentages 

Grades  I  II  III  IV  V  VI  VII        VIII 

Boys 22%        39%        32%        44%        45%        38%        38%        30% 

Girls 24  32  15  24  32  36  30  32 

Tables  II  and  III  give  separate  data  for  boys  and  girls.  In  the 
light  of  what  was  said  in  regard  to  Table  I,  the  two  succeeding 
tables  became  interesting  in  determining  the  relative  status  of  the 
sexes.  There  are  a  slightly  fewer  girls  than  boys  in  the  schools  but 
there  are  more  under-age  girls  than  boys,  although  the  one  four- 
year-old  is  a  boy.  Again  it  will  be  noted  that  there  are  ten-year-old 
boys  in  every  grade  and  that  the  third  grade  contains  boys  of  ten 
different  ages.  Table  IV  shows  a  comparison  of  over-age  percent- 
ages.between  boys  and  girls.  For  the  boys,  over-ageness  seems  to 
pile  up  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  If  there  is  a  like  tendency 
for  the  girls  it  occurs  in  the  sixth  grade.  The  cause  for  this  will  be 
suggested  in  connection  with  Table  V  which  follows. 

Table  V 
Number  of  pupils  in  attendance  for  the  various  possible  periods  in  1916-1917 

Month  1     l>^    2      2yi        3    3yi      4      4>^      5    5^      6      6X      7      7H      8      9  Med- 
ian 
No.  ofboysS     1        6      3  10      8      24     13        28    9        41     10        42     11        62      9    6- 

No.  of  girls  2    3        8      3  11      6      12      8        25    7        38     18        40    12        76    11     6yi- 

(Above  for  boys  and  girls  12  years  of  age  or  more) 

Table  V  gives  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  attending  the  various 
lengths  of  time  possible  during  the  year.  The  median  number  of 
boys  attended  a  little  less  than  six  months  and  the  median  number 
of  girls  a  little  less  than  six  and  one-half  months.  It  was  noted  in 
Table  II  that  over-ageness  piled  up  for  the  boys  in  Grades  IV  and 
V.  From  the  same  table  it  will  be  noted  that  the  number  enrolled 
in  the  twelfth  year  is  eighty-six  but  drops  to  sixty-four  in  the  thir- 
teenth year.  These  are  critical  years  and  grades.  The  boy  is 
becoming  old  enough  to  drive  a  team  and  this  most  farm  boys  must 
do  from  harrowing  in  the  spring  to  plowing  in  the  fall.  In  this 
work  as  well  as  other  lines  he  begins  to  take  the  place  of  a  man  from 
April  first  on  until  the  freezing  ground  in  the  fall  makes  it  possible 
for  him  to  go  to  school  again  if  perchance  so  desires  to  do.  More- 
over, this  is  the  period  when  he  is  liable  to  find  himself  dissatisfied 
with  the  kind  of  schooling  he  is  getting.  Some  of  the  work  he  has 
covered  repeatedly  and  much  of  it  has  had  little  relation,  so  far 
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as  he  can  see,  to  his  needs  and  desires.  If  he  finds  himself  near  the 
eighth  grade  he  may  decide  to  stick  to  it  imtil  he  gets  his  four  state 
certificates  but  if,  at  this  age,  he  is  still  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade 
there  is  little  hope  that  he  will  stay  longer  than  outside  compulsion 
makes  necessary. 

The  boys  and  girls  over  twelve  years  of  age  were  asked  to  in- 
dicate what  they  intended  to  do  when  they  had  finished  school. 
The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  dioices.  The  tendency 
for  such  numbers  to  choose  farming  and  homemaking  is  gratifying 
but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the  choices  would  be  entirely  the  same 
if  freer  opportunity  for  selection  and  preparation  were  possible. 

Table  VI 
Choice  of  Occupations 

Boys:  Farmers,  85%;  Business,  6%;  Mechanical,  4%;  Mis- 
cellaneous (Professions,  Soldier,  Priest,  Railroad,  Barber),  5%. 

Girls:  Homemakers,  63%;  Teachers,  17%;  Miscellaneous 
(Seamstress,  Stenography,  Music,  Nursing,  Millinery),  20%. 

This  request  was  included  in  the  questionnaire:  "Please  answer 
the  following  question  for  each  of  the  sub-divisions.  What  are 
young  people  of  your  district  (ages  12  to  16)  getting  from  the  school 
or  from  other  agencies  outside  of  the  school  (e.  g.  church  or  clubs) 
in  the  way  of  education  or  directed  improvement  in — 
"I.  Social  Development  (e.  g.  co-operative  spirit) 
"II.  Citizenship  (Understanding  of  and  respect  for  government) 

"III.  Music  (Singing,  band,  orchestra,  etc.) 

"IV.  Play  and  recreation 
"V.  Agricultural  Instruction  (Boys) 

"VI.  Home  Instruction  (Girls)" 

Many  of  the  teachers  have  little  or  nothing  to  report.  One  gets 
the  feeling  that  the  young  people  (12  to  16  years)  are  not  getting 
their  due  in  these  essential  lines.  Of  course  the  agricultural  train- 
ing and  home  instruction  are  entirely  inadequate.  Little  else 
could  be  expected  under  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  average 
one-room  rural  school.  Here  and  there  the  boys  and  girls'  club 
work  appears  but  most  of  the  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  all  that 
is  obtained  is  learned  from  the  home  and  farm.  A  little  singing 
constitutes  the  large  portion  of  the  music  instruction^  Under 
"Citizenship"  the  influence  of  the  war  is  quickly  seen.    The  "Little 
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Citizens  League"  is  often  mentioned.    A  few  sentences  taken  from 
several  different  papers  will  be  interesting. 

I.  Social  Development,  "Church  has  regular  services."  "Church 
Young  People's  Society."  "School  gave  a  social  gathering  for 
young  people  once  last  fall."  "This  line  of  development  is  sadly 
neglected  in  most  of  our  communities."  "There  is  a  great  deal  of 
social  development  carried  on  in  this  community  through  Red 
Cross  Work  and  Holy  Jumpers  Meetings."  "There  is  no  co-op- 
erative spirit  at  all  in  this  district  and  hence  no  social  development 
which  is  badly  needed.  Young  people  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
ideals,  in  fact,  some  of  them  are  vulgar  in  speech  and  manners." 
"There  are  two  factions  and  it  is  hard  to  have  anything  to  better 
their  social  life  as  they  cannot  agree.  They  will  not  co-operate 
with  each  other.    One  thinks  he  is  better  than  the  other." 

II.  Citizenship.  "Citizenship  is  taught  in  the  homes."  "The 
citizenship  is  good.  All  respect  the  government  with  the  exception 
of  a  few."  "Organized  our  Little  Citizens'  League  and  have  pro- 
grams. They  have  learned  all  the  patriotic  songs  and  flag  pledge. 
Some  time  every  day  is  spent  in  teaching  patriotism."  "Amongst 
the  older  set  the  citizenship  is  fairly  good  but  amongst  the  younger 
set  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  respect  for  government."  "Loyalty 
meetings  are  held  in  the  school  house  to  which  the  pupils  are  asked 
to  be  present."  "Civics  as  taught  helps  a  great  deal  along  this 
line."  "Red  Cross  Work  helps  in  this."  "Citizenship  is  brought 
in  indirectly  with  all  subjects." 

III.  Music.  "Three  pupils  belong  to  Chorus,  three  belong  to 
band  with  trained  instructor,  three  take  instrumental  instruction 
other  than  band."  "There  is  neither  a  band  or  orchestra  but  the 
young  people  who  wish  can  take  instnmiental  lessons."  "Church 
choirs  meet  regularly  for  practice."  "Singing  is  good  but  because 
of  disagreeing  our  club  broke  up.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talent." 
"There  is  no  music  whatever  in  this  neighborhood  although  some 
families  are  musically  inclined  and  have  all  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments." 

V.  Agricultural  Instruction.  "We  are  having  special  talks  on 
farm  products,  animals,  etc.,  teaching  them  to  raise  the  most  pro- 
fitable products  and  those  most  needed  in  time  of  war."  "We  have 
agriculture  two  times  a  week  and  the  boys  who  take  agriculture 
have  been  assisting  on  the  farm  for  several  years."  "Taught  in 
the  same  way  as  Citizenship  (that  is,  incidentally)."     "Not  much 
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is  given  children  outside  of  textbook  at  school  and  practice  at  home." 
"There  is  no  agricultural  work  more  than  what  the  boys  get  from 
living  on  the  farm."    "None." 

VI.  Home  Instruction.  "Same  as  citizenship,  brought  in  with 
grammar  through  composition."  "There  is  no  instruction  more 
than  what  each  girl  acquires  from  her  mother." 

Table  VII 

1.  Boys  quitting  school  entirely  in  1916-17  without  finishing 

the  eighth  grade 49 

2.  Girls  as  above 37 

Total 86 

3.  Boys  of  the  district  under  16  years  attending  elsewhere. . .  35 

4.  Girls  as  above 26 

5.  Boys  over  16  as  above 29 

6.  Girls  as  above 47 

Total 137 

7.  Boys  under  16  years  not  attending  anywhere 25 

8.  Girls  as  above 28 

Total 53 

Although  this  final  table  is  probably  incomplete  and  gives  only 
a  partial  picture  of  the  educational  conditions  of  those  over  twelve 
years  of  age  it  may  suggest  one  or  two  things  of  interest.  There  is 
a  very  considerable  tendency,  as  was  shown  in  former  tables,  for 
pupils  to  leave  school  before  completing  what  may  be  termed  a 
common  school  training.  Many  have  had  a  little  more  than  fifth- 
grade  work.  The  table  also  shows  a  noteworthy  desire  on  the  part 
of  one  hundred  thirty-seven  young  people  to  supplement  the  meager 
work  they  have  had  in  the  rural  schools  with  one  or  more  "winters" 
in  village  schools  or  special  institutions  elsewhere. 

The  one-room  rural  school  is  still  an  exceedingly  important 
institution.  For  the  ages  six  to  twelve  it  has  certain  marked  ad- 
vantages over  the  carefully  graded  and  standardized  instruction 
in  village  and  city  systems.  The  consolidation  movement  should 
recognize  these  values  and  carry  them  over  into  the  new  organiza- 
tion wherever  possible.  For  the  ages  twelve  to  sixteen,  however, 
the  case  is  far  different.    There  is  no  satisfactory  institution  for 
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the  open-country  boys  and  girls  of  these  ages.  Here  is  a  serious 
lack  in  rural  education.  Town  or  village  high  schools,  even  though 
they  may  be  accessible,  do  not  usually  offer  work  to  meet  the  real 
need.  Their  aim  is  general  and  they  have  neither  the  will  nor  the 
funds  to  specialize  for  both  village  and  country  requirements.  The 
early  adolescent  education  for  farm  youth  need  not  be  an  expensive 
education.  Its  objectives  can  be  determined  without  serious  dif- 
ficulty. Its  minimal,  common  content  in  such  lines  as  English, 
accoimts,  geography  and  history  may  be  foimd  in  the  light  of  studies 
now  being  made.  Its  special  fields  as  agriculture  and  home-making 
are  imder  investigation  on  a  national  scale.  Large  and  expensive 
plants  are  not  needed  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  any  land, 
further  than  the  actual  farms  of  the  community,  is  necessary. 
It  was  noted,  also,  in  the  investigation  that  the  median  months  of 
attendance  approximated  six.  Compulsory-attendance  laws  have 
always  been  troublesome  in  rural  districts.  A  study  of  the  seasonal 
activities  of  the  farm  and  a  firank  recognition  of  the  urgency  of  the 
work  at  certain  periods  may  suggest  a  rearrangement  of  the  school 
term.  Moreover,  the  part-time  schedules  that  are  proving  valuable 
in  many  schools  may  point  the  way  to  a  solution  of  the  attendance 
question. 

Rural  education  must  be  studied  in  its  secondary  aspects  and  its 
problems  worked  out  in  the  light  of  what  may  and  what  ought  to 
be.  It  is  a  promising  and  interesting  field.  Its  progressive  solu- 
tion along  line  of  fairness  and  moderate  expenditure  is  vitally 
necessary  to  our  social  order. 
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A  Study  of  292    Rural  Schools  of  California 

with  Reference  to  Age-Grade  Distribution 

and  Other  Educational  Conditions 

C.  L.  Phelps 

State  Normal  School,  San  Jose,  Gal. 

T^HERE  have  been  many  studies  of  school  progress  in  city  systems 
of  this  country,  but  very  few  that  are  extensive  enough  to 
have  any  general  significance  have  been  made  in  schools  that  are 
typically  rural.  All  students  of  rural  conditions  recognize  the  need 
of  data  concerning  such  schools,  but,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
securing  reliable  material,  very  little  has  been  collected.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  study  of  292  rural  elementary  schools  of  central  Cali- 
fornia, in  the  counties  of  Fresno,  Madera,  Merced,  and  Tulare.  It 
includes  13,626  children  in  more  than  90  per  cent  of  the  rural  schools 
in  14,913  square  miles  of  contiguous  territory — an  area  considerably 
larger  than  the  combined  territory  of  the  states  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island — and  embraces  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  rural  schools  of  the  State. 

The  schools  studied  were  typically  rural  in  that  they  were  locat- 
ed in  the  open  country,  and  not  in  villages  and  towns,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  classification  of  the  Census  Bureau,  may  be  included  as 
rural  up  to  a  limit  of  2500  population.  But  the  schools  of  this 
section  of  the  State  are  larger  than  the  average  for  the  State  as  a 
whole.  The  average  enrollment  was  47,  which  is  almost  the  exact 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  tw6-room  schools  of  the  State.  The 
number  and  sizes  of  the  schools  studied  in  the  four  counties,  as 
well  as  their  comparison  with  those  of  the  whole  State,  are  shown 
in  Table  I. 

Table  I. 
Number  and  She  of  Schools  by  Counties  and  for  the  Whole  State 

Counties        One-  Two-  Three-  Four-  Five-           Six  or  Totals 

Room  Room  Room  Room  Room     More  Rooms 

Fresno 43  25  25  12             2               ...  107 

Madera 21  10  1  1                              ...  33 

Merced 27  20  5  6                              ...  58 

Tulare 59  26  3  6                              ...  94 

Totals....   150  81  34  25  2  ...  292 

State 2472  437  181  87  50  234  3461 

(199) 
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Explanation  of  Data 

The  ages  of  children  in  this  study  are  taken  from  the  school  reg- 
ister, as  shown  for  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  No  closer 
refinements  were  sought.  There  are  no  half-yearly  promotions  in 
these  schools,  and  a  child  who  is  in  a  certain  grade  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  will  normally  be  in  it  till  the  close  of  the  year.  There 
is,  therefore,  for  children  tabulated  at  a  given  age,  the  usual  range  of 
approximately  a  year.  Six  years  of  age,  for  example,  means  be- 
tween six  and  seven  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  There  is 
a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  data  due  to  the  fact  that  no  account  was 
taken  of  the  different  dates  of  opening  school  in  the  various  districts, 
but  this  is  so  small  that  no  correction  is  made  for  it.  The  teachers 
in  the  schools  filled  in  the  age-grade  blanks,  with  no  details  to  con- 
fuse them,  and  the  indications  are  that  the  work  was  carefully  and 
accurately  done. 

Age-Grade  Display 

The  age-grade  distribution  of  the  13,626  children  included  in  this 
study  is  shown  in  Table  II.  The  display  for  the  counties  and  the 
total  is  made  in  the  same  table  to  facilitate  comparison.  The  per- 
iods of  two  years,  allowed  as  normal  ages  for  each  of  the  grades, 
are  shown  by  heavy  lines  enclosing  the  columns.  The  wide  range  of 
the  over-age  group,  and  the  narrow  range  of  the  imder-age  group 
stand  out  clearly,  as  well  as  the  total  number  of  children  in  each 
group.  The  largest  number  of  children  at  any  given  age  is  found  in 
the  8-year  column,  and  by  far  the  largest  nimiber  in  any  grade  is 
found  in  the  first.  The  numbeF  at  ages  above  8  years  decreases 
very  gradually,  until  the  break  comes  after  the  13-year  column — 
the  normal  point  of  graduation.  After  this  the  decrease  is  rapid. 
After  the  first  grade,  also,  the  number  remains  practically  constant 
until  the  fifth  is  reached.  After  this  there  is  a  regular  but  constant 
decline.    These  two  latter  points  are  shown  graphically  in  Diagram  I . 
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Acceleration  and  Retardation 
Table  III  shows  acceleration  and  retardation  by  grades  and  for 
the  group  as  a  whole.  Theoretically,  the  number  for  each  should  be 
about  the  same.  Practically,  this  condition  has  been  approxi- 
mated in  cities  which  have  been  studying  age  and  grade  distribution 
long  enough  to  make  the  necessary  readjustments. 

Table  III. 
Acceleration  and  Retardation  by  Grades  and  for  the  Whole  Group 

No.  in  No.  at  No.  Ac-  No.  Re-  %  %  Ac-  % 

Grades          Grade  Grade  celerated  tarded  at  Grade  celerated  Retarded 

1st 2795  2257             0  538  80.8         0.0  19.2 

2nd 1857  1283           87  487  69.1          4.7  26.2 

3rd 1871  1133          111  627  60.5         5.9  33.6 

4th 1811  1043          120  648  57.6         6.7  35.7 

5th 1598  880          101  617  55.1          6.3  38.6 

6th 1407  763           89  555  54.2         6.3  39.5 

7th 1210  649           65  496  53.6         5.4  41.0 

8th 1077  594            54  429  55.1          5.0  39.9 

Totals 13626         8602         627  4397    63.1        .4.6  32.3 

This  table  shows  that  there  are  from  5  to  7  times  as  many  retarded 
as  accelerated  pupils  in  these  schools.  The  big  differences  tend  to 
establish  themselves  in  the  first  two  or  three  grades,  and  then  to 
become  gradually  more  marked  as  the  children  advance  through 
the  grades,  with  a  slight  tendency  to  even  up  in  the  eighth  grade. 
The  conditions  indicated  by  this  table  are  shown  by  Diagram  II. 

Elimination 
Accurate  information  on  this  subject  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  secure,  but  age-grade  groups  are  used  as  a  basis  for  computing 
estimates.  The  method  followed  in  this  study  is  the  usual  one  of 
estimating  the  number  of  beginners  as  equal  to  the  average  of  the 
age  groups  7  to  12  inclusive.  Table  IV  shows  the  per  cent  of  this 
number  found  in  each  grade.  The  display  is  made  for  the  whole 
group  and  for  each  county  separately.  Two  other  displays  are  in- 
cluded in  this  table  for  easy  comparison.  One  was  developed  from 
the  age-grade  table  found  in  the  report  of  the  Los  Angeles  Board  of 
Education  for  the  year  1914.  The  other  is  taken  from  A  Study  of 
Retardation,  Acceleration,  Elimination,  and  Repetition  in  the  Pub- 
lic Elementary  Schools  of  Two  Hundred  Twenty-five  Towns  and 
Cities  of  Michigan,  by  Charles  Scott  Berry. 
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Table  IV. 
Showing  Percentage  Which  the  Number  in  Each  Grade  is  of  the  Average  of  Age  Groups 

7  to  12  Inclusive 

13626  225 

Grades          Rural        Fresno     Madera     Merced  Tulare  Los  An-  Michigan 

Children     County     County     County  County  geles  Cities 

1st 186            180           222      .      207  164  144  152 

2nd 123           123            120           120  121  126  127 

3rd 124            122            123            137  112  118  118 

4th 120           127           111            111  114  112  116 

5th 106           106           111             95  106  112  109 

6th 94             90             99             86  100  107  97 

7th 80             85             58             76  78  97  85 

8th 72             76             54              61  72  71  70 

Considerable  differences  will  be  noted  in  the  different  groups, 
the  most  significant  ones  being  in  the  first  and  eighth  grades.  The 
first  grade  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  Michigan  cities  is  influenced  by 
kindergartens,  though  to  what  degree  it  is  impossible  to  tell.  The 
second  grade  shows  the  greatest  uniformity,  though  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  are  fairly  stable.  The  irregularities  become  more 
marked  from  the  sixth  grade  on.  The  differences  in  the  per  cent 
of  children  reaching  the  eighth  grade  is  quite  material,  and  is  one 
of  the  important  things  shown  by  the  study.  On  the  whole  the  per 
cent  is  slightly  higher  for  the  rural  children  than  for  either  Los 
Angeles  or  the  Michigan  cities,  but  it  is  not  as  high  as  it  should  be 
in  counties  that  have  rather  exceptional  educational  conditions. 

Fundamental  Factors  Studied 
Educational  products  are  materially  conditioned  by  certain  im- 
portant factors.  Among  these  are  community  activity,  training  of 
the  teaching  force,  salaries  of  teachers,  length  of  school  term,  nation- 
ality of  the  population,  educational  attainments  and  standards  of 
the  people,  wealth,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  holding  and 
operating  of  farms.  A  rural  study  of  this  type  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  data  bearing  on  these  matters.  All  these  points 
were  investigated  in  this  study  with  the  same  care  that  was  exercised 
in  securing  data  on  age-grade  distribution.  The  most  important 
results  are  presented  in  brief  summaries. 

Community  Activity 

The  people  of  the  districts  are  becoming  more  active  on  the  social 

side.     Parent-teacher  meetings  are  held  in  many  schools,   civic 

center  meetings  are  becoming  more  frequent,  and  a  moving  picture 

circuit  for  a  time  carried  educational  films  to  a  considerable  number 
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of  districts.  But  there  were  1  1  districts  that  did  not  have  a  church 
within  their  bounds,  and  102  that  had  no  meetings  :n  the  school 
buildings,  except  those  required  by  law.  Church  services  and 
Sunday  S  hool  were  reported  in  50  buildings,  literary  clubs  in  half 
that  many,  and  dances  in  62.  Playground  development  is  also 
a  matter  that  depends  on  the  initiative  of  the  teacher  and  the  spirit 
of  the  community.  Table  V  shows  the  condition  with  regard  to 
this  importarit  feature  of  school  life. 

Table  V. 
Playground  Equipment 

No.  of  No.  ot 

Equipment  Schools                   Equipment                  Schools 

Basketball  courts 58  Indoor  baseball 6 

Baseball  diamonds 49  Football  groimds 4 

Swings 50  Handball  courts 3 

See-saws 38  Pole  vaulting 3 

Horizontal  bars 26  Ladders 3 

Tennis  courts 16  Merry-go-rounds 2 

Volley  ball  courts 14  Soccer 2 

Croquet  grounds 9  Sand  boxes 1 

Slides 8  Spring  boards 1 

Giant  strides 7  Discs 1 

Traveling  rings 6  Cinder  track 1 

Training  of  Teachers 
The  training  of  the  485  teachers  in  the  schools  studied  shows  a 
decidedly  high  standard.  According  to  Bulletin,  1914,  No.  49,  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  3.3  per  cent  of  the  rural 
teaching  force  of  all  the  states  are  normal  school  graduates.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts the  number  runs  up  to  25.7  per  cent,  and  in  Connecticut 
— the  banner  state — it  is  29.4  per  cent.  Table  VI  shows  that  67.8 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  these  rural  schools  are  normal  graduates, 
and  that  10.3  per  cent  are  graduates  of  colleges  and  universities. 

Table  VI. 
Training  of  435  Rural  Elementary  Teachers* 

Per  Cent 

Graduates  of  a  university 4 .33 

Graduates  of  a  college 5.97 

Graduates  of  a  normal  school 67.83 

Graduates  of  a  high  school  only 17.32 

Those  completing  less  than  a  full  high  school  course 4.53 

*See  article  by  the  writer  on  Training  of  Rural  Teachers,  in  The  Elementary  School 
Journal,  May  1917. 
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Salaries  and  Length  of  Term 
Salaries  and  length  of  term  for  schools  of  one  and  two  rooms  are 
shown  in  Table  VII.  This  table  is  derived  from  the  school  reports 
of  1917  The  one-  and  two-room  schools  include  79  per  cent  of 
those  found  in  this  study,  and  give  a  fair  notion  of  the  rural  situation 
in  this  region,  from  the  standpoint  of  school  term  and  salaries. 
The  average  length  of  term  in  all  the  schools  of  the  State  for  the 
last  school  year  was  166  days.  From  this  it  can  be  seen  that  there 
is  not  much  difference  in  educational  opportunity,  as  measured  by 
length  of  term,  between  these  rural  schools  and  the  average  of  all 
the  schools  of  the  State.  Comparisons  of  city  and  country  salary 
values  can  not  be  made  from  data  at  hand. 

Table  VII. 
Average  Length  of  Term  and  Average  Salaries  Paid  in  the  One-  and  Two-Room  Schools 

One-Rcx)m  Schcx)ls  Two-Rcx)m  Schools 

Length  of  Average  Length  of  Average 

Term  in  Yearly  Term  in  Yearly 

Couniies                   Days             Salary                           Days  Salary 

Fresno 158.9  $661.04                          164.6  $723.33 

Madera 164.7             682.77                          172.1  757.32 

Merced 155.9             639.88                         162.6  743.54 

Tulare 166.7             738.85                          169.4  833.45 

Nationality  and  Education 
The  nationality  and  educational  condition  of  the  white  popula- 
tion with  reference  to  illiteracy  are  shown  in  Table  VIII.  This 
and  the  following  tables  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Census 
Bureau.  Illiteracy  runs  quite  high  in  two  of  the  counties,  due  to 
the  foreign  population,  and  is  an  important  matter  for  considera- 
tion in  all  of  them.  However,  from  other  studies  that  the  writer 
has  made  in  this  territory,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  presence  of  a 
considerable  foreign  adult  population  has  very  little  effect  on  the 
progress  of  the  children  in  the  grades. 

Wealth  - 
Other  things  being  equal,  the  community  with  the  most  wealth 
has  the  best  conditions  for  educational  progress.  Table  IX  indi- 
cates some  fundamental  points  upon  whidi  to  estimate  the  financial 
condition  of  the  rural  people  of  these  four  counties.  Farm  values 
for  the  United  States  at  large  are  less  than  $6000  per  farm,  while 
the  average  for  these  counties  is  from  two  to  four  times  as  great. 
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Table  VIII. 
Nativity  and  Illiteracy  of  White  Population,  in  Per  Cent 

Fresno  Madera  Merced  Tulare 

County  County  County  County 

Native  Born  of  Native  Parentage 52.8  49.9  43. 1  69.5 

Native  Bom  of  Foreign  or  Mixed 

Parentage... 20.2  18.4  27.1  15.8 

Foreign  Bom 21.1  23.2  26.8  11.1 

Illiterates  over  10  Years  of  Age 4.7  9.3  8.3  3.0 

Illiterates  among  Foreign  Bom 13.6  21 .2  21 .8  12.9 

Illiterates  among  Native  Bom 0.3  0.9  0.9  0.4 

Table  IX. 
Indications  of  Rural  Wealth 

Fresno  Madera  Merced  Tulare 

County  County  Coimty  County 

Average  Number  of  Acres 

per  Farm 177.2  1083.2  626.2  259.9 

Average  Value  of  Farms  and 

Farm  Property $14825.15      $26150.77      $26681.53      $19034.98 

Average  Value  of  Domestic 

Animals  per  Farm $1153.73        $2606.57        $3160.82        $1479.79 

Average  Value  of  Crops  per 

Farm $1279.61        $2943.14        $1844.54        $1331.51 

Operation  of  Farms 
Tenantry  and  absentee  landlordism  have  an  exceedingly  bad 
effect  on  rural  life  and  education.  Public  spirit  and  public  educa- 
tion are  usually  at  a  low  ebb  wherej  such  conditions  prevail.  The 
counties  studied  are  particularly  fortunate  in  regard  to  these  mat- 
ters, as  is  shown  by  Table  X.  Fully  75  per  cent  of  the  farms  are 
operated  by  owners,  and  a  considerable  number  more  by  managers. 
Such  conditions  insure  a  good,  stable  citizenship,  and  are  the  basis 
for  a  healthy,  progressive  community  spirit. 

TABLE  X. 
Operation  of  Farms  and  Condition  with  Regard  to  Debt 

Fresnc  Madera  Mered  Tulare 

County  County  County  County 

Per  Cent  of  Farms  Operated  by  Owners . .  83 . 7  73 . 1  75 . 7  82 . 3 

Per  Cent  of  Farms  Operated  by  Tenants.    11.8  22.9  21.2  12.3 

Per  Cent  of  Farms  Operated  by  Managers  4.5  4.0  3.1  5.4 
Per  Cent  of  Farms  Free  from  Debt — 

Operated  by  Owners 33.2  51.3  33.0  44.2 

Per  Cent  of  Farms  Mortgaged— 

Operated  by  Owners 50.1  19.9  42.2  37.3 
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Summary  and  Conclusions 
Most  of  the  fundamental  conditions  which  underlie  the  support 
of  an  educational  system,  and  determine  social  status  are  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  length  of  the  school  term  is  about  the  average 
for  the  State.  The  training  of  the  teaching  force,  when  compared 
with  the  most  progressive  states,  is  decidedly  superior.  Wealth  is 
adequate.  The  condition  of  land  holding  and  tenure  is  good.  And 
the  presence  of  a  considerable  foreign  population,  although  it  is  the 
source  of  a  rather  high  percentage  of  illiteracy,  does  not  materially 
affect  the  work  of  the  schools.  But  certain  other  conditions  are 
revealed  that  should  determine  some  important  lines  of  administra- 
tive policy.  The  problem  of  elimination  is  a  serious  one,  especially 
in  the  counties  of  Madera  and  Merced,  and  retardation  is  out  of 
proportion  to  acceleration  in  all  four  of  the  counties.  Special 
attention  to  these  problems  by  coimty  superintendents,  supervisors, 
and  teachers  would  do  much  to  remedy  existing  conditions.  Sim- 
ilar inequalities  in  age-grade  distribution  have  been  overcome  in 
cities,  wherever  attention  has  been  focused  upon  them  long  enough 
to  be  effective.  The  principal  need  is  for  the  authorities  to  be 
aware  of  conditions,  as  they  exist,  so  that  teachers  may  be  instructed 
and  guided  in  the  placing  of  emphasis  in  their  teaching  and  manage- 
ment. 
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Training  Principals  for  Rural  Consolidated 

Schools  in  North  Dakota 

A.  G.  Crane 

President  State  Normal  School,  Minot,  N.  D. 

"^OWHERE  have  the  one-room  rural  schools  been  consolidated 
faster  than  in  recent  years  in  North  Dakota.  A  few  weeks 
ago  there  were  447  consolidated  schools  in  this  state.  These  range 
gradually  from  the  two-teacher,  open-country  consolidated  school, 
through  the  three-,  four-,  or  more  teacher  schools  in  the  country 
and  in  the  villages  to  the  complete  four-year  high  school  in  the  small 
town  and  under  the  direction  of  a  local  *'city"  superintendent.  All 
of  these  schools  should  be  rural  in  spirit  and  problems,  for  maily 
even  of  the  incorporated  cities  are  not  larger  than  the  rural  limit  of 
2500  prescribed  by  the  federal  census.  All  are  closely  interested  in 
the  problems  and  success  of  agriculture  for  it  is  the  foundation  of 
each  community's  welfare.  In  the  amount  of  high-school  work 
done  in  the  schools  there  is  also  a  complete  graduation  from  the 
occasional  single  ninth-grade  subject  given  to  the  older  pupils  in 
the  winter  term  to  full  four  years  work.  That  this  work  meets  the 
state  requirements  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  seventy-seven  such 
consolidated  schools  are  on  the  classified  list  of  the  high-school 
inspector.  One  hundred  fifty-two  are  open-country  schools.  This 
type  is  rapidly  multiplying  and  with  the  continuance  of  state  sub- 
sidy for  consolidation,  transportation  and  better  teachers,  it  is 
destined  to  supplant  nine-tenths  of  our  one-room  schools. 

These  schools,  even  the  smallest  ones,  are  attractive  to  teachers. 
Normal-school  graduates  are  anxious  to  get  them  and  they  are 
considered  as  a  promotion  by  the  better  class  of  rural  teachers. 
The  number  of  classes  is  one  half  to  one  third  of  the  one-room  school 
even  in  the  two-  and  three-teacher  schools.  Equipment  is  better 
in  order  to  meet  the  subsidy  requirements  of  the  state.  Discipline 
is  easier  because  of  the  presence  and  aid  of  another  teacher.  The 
lonely  isolation  is  alleviated  by  the  company  of  the  other  teacher 
and  the  larger  community  whose  interests  center  about  the  school. 
The  possibilities  of  true  service  are  much  more  hopeful.  Wages 
are  generally  better  and  promotion  more  promising.  The  success- 
ful principal  has  before  him  a  continuous  series  of  larger  and  larger 
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schools  leading  to  the  large  twelve-grade  open-country  school,  or 
the  city  superintendency.  With  many  of  these  schools  are  now 
being  erected  teachers'  houses  for  the  principal  and  the  other  teach- 
ers. Where  all  the  teachers  are  women,  the  house  becomes  a  co- 
operative cottage  in  which  the  bachelor  maids  practice  home  ec- 
onomics or  club  together  to  hire  a  housekeeper.  If  the  principal  is 
a  man  he  will  find  it  a  convenience  to  be  married  and  have  his  wife 
act.  as  the  housekeeper  or  managier  of  the  teachers'  club.  If  he  is 
a  single  man,  he  will  have  little  difficulty  in  removing  this  handicap 
in  North  Dakota. 

It  is  to  the  young  man  that  such  positions  should  particularly 
appeal.  With  a  high  school  education  and  two  years  of  normal 
school  training,  he  should  be  able  to  do  better  financially  than  in 
most  other  wage-earning  occupations  in  like  time.  In  connection 
with  the  house,  many  schools  have  five  or  more  acres  of  land,  the 
best  use  of  which  for  school  purposes  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated. 
If  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  demonstration  of  some  well  proved 
things  in  agriculture,  it  can  also  be  made  to  yield  many  things  for 
the  master's  table.  The  produce  of  this  little  farm  should  be  the 
perquisite  of  the  master.  A  very  valuable  service  can  be  rendered 
to  our  North  Dakota  farmers  by  demonstrating  the  ease  with  which 
more  varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits  and  flowers  can  be  raised.  A 
flock  of  pure  bred  poultry  will  be  interesting  and  valuable  to  school, 
teacher  and  community.  The  length^ing  of  the  short  growing 
season  by  the  use  of  a  simple  hotbed  and  the  supplying  of  the  neigh- 
borhood with  early  garden  plants  is  a  splendid  project  for  children 
and  teacher.  The  writer  for  several  years  has  produced  radishes 
and  lettuce  ready  to  eat  by  April  first,  and  that  within  sixty  miles  of 
the  Canadian  line  and  under  the  handicap  of  below-zero  weather 
at  least  twice  during  the  growth  of  the  radishes.  Never  has  he  had 
his  hotbed  freeze,  though  he  has  often  pulled  the  radishes  for  dinner 
from  under  several  inches  of  snow  on  the  glass.  Biesides  the  early 
vegetables,  which  are  the  least  valuable,  there  remain  the  finest 
and  hardiest  of  tomato,  celery,  kohl  rabi,  head  lettuce,  cucumber, 
squash  and  flower  plants,  all  ready  to  set  out  with  several  weeks 
growth  to  their  credit  at  the  time  that  other  people  are  planting  the 
seeds. 

Live,  ingenious  men  upon  these  little  school  farms  will  soon  de- 
monstrate many  more  useful  enterprises  than  these  suggested  here. 
The  thing  for  our  consideration  in  this  connection  is  that  here  is  a 
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very  considerable  addition  to  the  master's  salary,  and  with  slight 
cost  to  the  district.  An  investment  of  $2500  by  the  district,  cost- 
ing in  interest,  repairs  and  insurance  about  $150  annually,  is  worth 
to  the  country  teacher,  measured  by  what  the  same  things  cost  the 
city  teacher,  not  less  than  $500  annually.  Another  benefit  not  so 
obvious,  but  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects,  is  the  added  respect 
which  will  come  to  the  principal  from  the  people  of  the  community 
if  he  proves  that  he  can  accomplish  things  outside  of  the  school- 
room. Not  least  in  this  connection  should  be  his  added  respect  for 
himself,  that  he  can  do  well  some  of  the  things  which  his  patrons  do. 
He  is  also  not  unlikely  to  acquire  an  added  respect  for  the  accomplish- 
ments of  those  patrons  whom  now  he  may  deem  the  ignorant  yokels 

The  vocation  of  principal  of  one  of  these  smaller  schools,  teach- 
ing only  the  elementary  subjects,  or  possibly  occasionally  a  little 
ninth-grade  work,  will  be  the  consideration  of  this  paper.  The  vo- 
cation thus  limited  will  present  certain  requirements.  The  prin- 
cipal may  be  either  a  man  or  a  woman,  but  the  emphasis  in  this 
presentation  will  be  placed  upon  the  vocation  as  an  opening  for 
young  men.  The  growing  lack  of  men  in  the  profession  needs  no 
comment,  and  if  this  is  a  field  that  has  certain  peculiar  attractions 
likely  to  induce  young  men  to  enter  the  profession,  then  it  will  be 
well  to  develop  these  benefits  and  to  give  them  wide  publication. 

The  position  will  demand  a  certain  amount  of  maturity,  probably 
not  less  than  twenty-one  years.  Experience  in  a  one-  teacher  rural 
school  will  be  desirable  if  not  essential.  It  is  probable  that  adequate 
teaching  during  the  normal-school  course  can  be  made  so  efficient 
that  inexperienced,  but  apt  students,  can  be  prepared  to  take  charge 
of  the  difficult  two-teacher  schools.  The  practice  teaching  of  this 
prospective  principal  should  be  specially  stressed  in  the  part  of  the 
curriculum  which  he  is  to  teach.  For  a  man  this  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  upper  four  grades,  and  for  a  woman  it  might  be  either  the 
upper  half  or  the  lower  half  of  the  elementary  curriculum.  He  is 
to  be  primarily  an  elementary  teacher  with  some  little  supervisory 
ability  which  in  the  field  will  practically  consist  in  counsel  and  aid 
to  his  assistant.  He  should  be  in  sympathy  with  country  conditions, 
probably  farm  reared.  To  this  sympathy  with  rural  life  must  be 
added  an  intelligent  view  of  rural  problems  from  the  nation's  stand- 
point. The  mechanics  of  the  school  should  fall  to  him,  the  reports, 
the  relations  of  the  district  to  the  higher  school  units,  th^  compul- 
sory school  laws,  transportation,  the  relations  of  the  teachers  and 
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the  school  board.  The  purchase  of  supphes,  the  organization  of  the 
library,  the  matters  relating  to  the  whole  school  belong  to  him.  The 
community  center  activities  look  to  him  for  leadership,  and,  if  wise, 
he  will  encourage  his  assistant  and  others  to  undertake  individual 
enterprises  instead  of  attempting  too  much  himself. 

If  he  remains  in  the  profession  he  should  look  forward  to  promo- 
tion into  larger  schools.  He  will  need  to  be  a  married  man  willing 
to  live  twelve  months  in  the  district  and  to  keep  his  hand  upon  the 
educational  enterprises  of  the  community  throughout  the  year. 
He  should  preferably  be  of  scientific  attitude  of  mind,  because  it  is 
likely  that  the  scientific  subjects  which  require  the  highest  teaching 
wage  should  be  combined  with  the  principalship,  as  a  matter  of 
economy  in  the  smaller  schools  below  those  able  to  afford  strong 
special  departmental  instructors.  As  he  rises  in  his  profession  he 
will  find  his  duties  becoming  more  and  more  those  of  the  superintend- 
ent and  must  modify  his  training  to  meet  this. 

The  scheme  here  presented  supposes  a  young  man,  a  high  school 
gradua^te  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  who  will  first  secure  two 
years  of  normal  school  training  to  fit  himself  for  several  years'  ser- 
vice as  principal  in  the  smaller  rural  consolidated  schools,  before 
taking  the  junior  and  senior  years  of  a  four-year  teachers'  training 
curriculimi  to  fit  himself  ultimately  for  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent of  a  twelve-graded  open-country  school.  This  paper  deals  only 
with  the  first  two  years  of  this  training  and  the  smaller  consolidated 
school. 

Curriculum  for  Principals  of  Rural  Consolidated  Schools 
Doing  Only  Elementary  Work 


First  Year 

Fall  Term 
12  Weeks 

Winter  Term 
12  Weeks 

Spring  Term 
12  Weeks 

1  Reading 

2  Hygiene 

15  General  Science 
17  Manual  Training 

3  Language 

4  Grammar  &  Penmanship 
20  Teaching 

17  Manual  Training 

5  Arithmetic 

6  History 

15  General  Science 
21  Teaching 

or 
18  Home  Economics 
10  Physical  Education 
and  Music 

Ul 

18  Home  Economics 
10  Physical  Education 
and  Music 

10  Physical  Education 
and  Music 
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Second  Year 

Fall  Term  Winter  Term                           Spring  Term 
12  Weeks                              12  Weeks 
First  6  Weeks 

16  Agriculture  7  Spelling,  Drawing  16  Agriculture 

double  time  8  Geography  28  School  Mgmt. 

11  School  Law  &  Civics  26  Rural  Life  Problems  29  Psychology  &    Philoso- 

double  time  27  Class  Mgmt.  &  Technique              phy  of  Ed. 

25  Teaching  Preparation  of  Teaching               9  English 

10  Physical  Education  10  Physical  Education  23  Observation 

and  Music  and  Music                              2  weeks 
Second  6  Weeks 
22  Teaching  in  a  rural 

consolidated  school 

CONTENT  SUBJECTS  (NOS.  1  TO  11.) 

1  Reading.    Methods  of  teaching  reading.    Study  of  children's  literature. 

Sources  of  children's  literature. 

2  Hygiene.    School  and  personal  hygiene,  farm  home  sanitation,  first  aid,  nar- 

cotics. 

3  Language.    Study  of  oral  language  teaching,  story  telling,  dramatization, 

personal  theme  writing,  methods  of  language  teaching,  HiUegas  scale. 

4  Grammar.  Technical  grammar  with  emphasis  upon  the  rules  commonly  vio- 

lated.   Alternate  with  penmanship. 
Penmanship.  Taught  to  the  students  in  the  way  it  should  be  imitated  with 
stress  placed  upon  the  statement  and  discussion  of  the  ideals  imderlying 
practice  and  writing  standards.    Thomdike's  writing  scale  used  in  grading. 

5  Arithmetic.  Drill  in  weak  places  of  the  class,  courses  of  study,  tests. 

6  History.  Brief  study  of  European  foundations  of  American  history,  review  of 

least  familiar  parts  of  American  history  with  attention  to  methods. 

7  Spelling.  Old  fashioned,  with  discussion  of  memorization,  retention  and 

recall. 
Drawing.  Free  hand,  preference  to  sketching,  some  free  hand  working  draw-- 
ings,  preference  to  rural  life  objects  and  material, 

8  Geography.  The  usual  content. 

9  English.  Everyday  English.  Concentrate  on  anything  the  class  needs  to 

improve  their  spoken  and  written  language  as  teachers,  variable  content. 
Literary-society  style  of  organization.  Themes,  discussions,  presentations, 
letters,  news  articles,  applications,  oral  drills,  etc. 

10  Physical  Education.  Games  and  exercises  for  rural  imgraded  schools,  play- 

ground supervision,  development  exercises,  scout  craft,  physical  efficiency 
standards. 
Music.  Alternate  days  with  physical  education,  chorus  singing,  folk  songs, 
singing  games,  individual  instruction. 

11  School  Law.  The  school  law  relating  to  the  rural  schools. 
Civics.  Local  government  organization  and  principles. 
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ATTITUDE  SUBJECTS  (NOS.  15  TO  18.) 

15  General  Science.  Preference  to  the  life  sciences  based  on  the  life  found 

about  the  rural  schools,  preference  to  the  economic  and  appreciation 
aspects.  Physical  and  chemical  items  based  on  rural  problems,  soils, 
machinery,  weather,  plant  life  activities,  etc.  Aim  of  courses  to  make  the 
teacher  intelligent  and  responsive  to  the  things  familiar  to  the  children's 
environment. 

16  Agriculture.  Elementary  only,  a  general  course.    Some  attention  to  things 

which  may  be  taught  profitably  in  elementary  rural  school.  Gardening, 
simple  scientific  experiments,  etc. 

17  Manual  Training.  A  genius  needed,  endowed  with  common  sense  to  select 

suitable  work  and  reject  the  less  valuable.    Attention  to  available  handwork. 

18  Home  Economics.  Sewing  emphasized,  ditto  from  manual  training. 

PROFESSIONAL  PRACTICE  (NOS.  20  TO  23.) 

20  Teaching.  Gradual  participation,  single  small  class  to  begin  with,  not  more 

than  one  period  daily,  recitation  room  conditions  in  model  school.  Aim  to 
give  confidence  and  allow  student  to  discover  problems  gradually. 

21  Teaching.  Ditto  but  more  difficult,  some  full  class  room  work. 

22  Teaching.  Six  weeks  actual  teaching  in  a  consolidated  rural  school  under 

the  guidance  of  rural  critic  principal.  Six  weeks  of  life  in  the  country.  An 
apprentice  to  the  critic,  assuming  as  much  responsibility  and  initiative  as  is 
reasonable.    Might  act  as  substitute  for  the  principal  for  a  few  days. 

23  Observation.  Two  weeks  of  visiting  rural  consolidated  schools,  surveying 

buildings,  equipment,  programs,  organization  and  instruction.  At  least  one 
day  in  each  school,  not  more  than  two  days  in  any  school. 

PROFESSIONAL  TECHNIQUE  (NOS.  25  TO  29). 

25  Practice  Teaching.  Preparation,  intensive,  pointed  instruction  and  dis- 

cussion of  the  approaching  practice  term.  Little  theory  and  much  applica- 
tion. Conferences  with  rural  critics.  Observation  of  some  rural  schools 
like  those  in  which  practice  is  to  take  place. 

26  Rural  Life  Problems.  Discussions  of  the  country  problems  from  the  large 

national  social  standpoint.  Mixture  of  economics,  statistics  and  sociology. 
Community  center  plans,  teacher's  leadership. 

27  Class  Management  and  Technique  of  Teaching.  A  teacher's  course,  im- 

proved pedagogy,  how  to  study,  supervision. 

28  School  Administration.  A  principal's  course,  mechanics  of  school,  records, 

reports,  supplies,  supervision  of  instruction. 

29  Psychology  and  Theory  of  Education.  A  summary  of  the  principles  already 

developed  in  the  several  courses;  no  formal  psychology  or  philosophy, 
course  confined  to  things  proven  helpful  in  application.  Studied  at  all  time 
through  the  concrete  familiar  situations. 
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The  Inadequacy  of  Principles  of  Teaching 
W.  W.  Charters 

University  of  Illinois 

■p^IFFERENCES  in  teaching  efficiency  have  long  received  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  supervisory  officers  who  have  found 
a  number  of  contributing  causes.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  can  be 
traced  to  the  training  of  the  teachers,  for  in  every  school  system 
teachers  are  found  without  professional  training  or  background  of 
theory  or  generalized  practice.  Frequently  inunaturity  of  teaching 
experience  and  mental  age  may  be  contributing  causes.  Some- 
times a  genuine  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  who  have  no 
professional  interest  lies  at  the  bottom  of.  the  failure  to  use  good 
methods.  Frequently,  also,  the  absence  of  inventiveness  retards 
the  discovery  of  new  methods  and  lack  of  enthusiasm  inhibits  both 
the  invention  of  good  methods  and  the  search  for  better  methods. 
These  and  many  other  causes  have  been  noted  and  discussed  at 
teachers'  meetings  for  generations. 

And,  yet,  instances  can  be  multiplied  indefinitely  to  show  that 
teachers  possessing  equal  abilities  in  all  these  items  do  not  use 
methods  which  are  equally  efficient.  Specifically,  there  can  be 
found  in  the  same  system  graduates  of  the  same  training  course,  of 
equal  maturity,  as  yet  uncrystallized,  equally  interested,  inventive 
and  enthusiastic,  teaching  the  same  grades  and  meeting  the  same 
difficulties  who  have  worked  out  with  a  knowledge  of  the  same  useful 
principles  specific  methods  which  are  as  widely  different  in  efficiency 
as  any  that  may  be  found  in  the  system.  Any  supervisory  officer 
will  support  the  statement  that  even  the  best  teacher  fails  to  use 
all  the  specific  methods  found  in  the  system.  He  uses  some 
that  are  good  and  others  that  are  poor,  although  he  would  be  glad 
to  replace  the  poor  methods  by  better  ones  now  in  use  in  the  system 
if  he  were  aware  of  their  existence. 

These  illustrations  are  not  presented  in  support  of  a  claim,  nor 
do  they  imply  that  any  teacher  should  be  criticized  because  he 
lacks  perfection  nor  that  all  teachers  should  be  equal  in  ability. 
But  they  clearly  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  more  fundamental 
cause  than  any  of  those  mentioned  for  the  differences  in  levels  of 
efficiency.  And  this  same  fundamental  cause  explains  in  my  mind 
why  efficient  and  conscientious  supervisory  officers — superinten- 
dents, supervisors,  principals  and  inspectors — ^who  have  noted  the 
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differences  of  level  and  have  sought  remedies  have  not  considered 
this  to  be  an  administrative  problem  and  have  not  produced  ma- 
chinery capable  of  materially  narrowing  the  range  of  difference. 

The  Responsibility  of  Teachers 

This  administrative  failure  arises  from  the  deep-seated  conviction 
that  the  individual  teacher  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  im- 
provement of  his  own  teaching.  It  is  felt  by  administrators  that 
the  problem  of  securing  efficient  methods  ought  to  be  the  business 
of  the  individual  teacher.  They  claim  that  if  he  were  well  trained 
and  had  sufficient  initiative,  enthusiasm,  and  adaptability,  he  would 
then  work  out  his  problems  for  himself.  If  he  does  not  have  good 
methods  it  is  fundamentally  his  own  fault. 

The  question  may  well  be  asked.  If  teachers  are  not  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  methods  of  teaching,  then,  who  is?  The  answer  is, 
Nobody.  No  one  discovers  methods  of  teaching  except  teachers. 
Every  good  method  of  instruction  that  is  presented  anywhere  even 
as  a  new  application  of  the  most  recently  enunciated  principle  can, 
before  the  principle  is  phrased,  be  found  with  absolute  certainty 
somewhere  in  the  600,000  schoolrooms  of  the  United  States.  Prin- 
ciples of  teaching  are  actually  but  a  description  of  practice  and  good 
principles  are  useful  solely  because  they  are  a  mediimi  for  making 
the  best  practice  of  a  few  the  common  property  of  all.  No  one 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  discovery  of  methods  of  teaching 
except  teachers.  But  what  was  said  was  that  the  individual  teacher 
is  held  responsible  by  administrators  for  his  own  individual  methods. 
This  is  a  quite  different  matter  since  it  means  that  each  teacher  is 
held  responsible  for  obtaining  for  and  by  himself  all  the  methods 
which  he  uses.  And  he  is  only  one  individual  who  may  know 
neither  where  to  find  the  methods,  nor  how  to  invent  them. 

This  conviction  has  resulted  in  two  types  of  administrative  pro- 
cedure. One  type  requires  the  teacher  to  search  for  his  own  meth- 
ods. Sometimes  he  is  sent  to  school  to  obtain  them;  or  he  is  allowed 
to  visit  other  teachers  at  stated  periods.  He  is  required  to  take 
teachers'  journals  in  other  cases.  In  another  type  of  case,  the  ad- 
ministrator supplements  the  efforts  of  the  teacher.  He  authorizes 
or  conducts  teachers'  meetings  wherein  problems  of  method  are  dis- 
cussed. He,  also,  provides  supervisors  who  visit  the  rooms  and  from 
their  experience  make  suggestions  as  they  are  able  to  the  teachers, 
if  they  do  not  have  complete  charge  of  the  teaching  during  their 
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visits.  But  the  supervisor  can  at  best  spend  only  a  few  minutes 
in  each  room,  can  give  only  one  or  two  specifics  during  a  visit  and 
fails,  therefore,  to  touch  the  great  mass  of  difficulties  of  each  teacher. 
Notwithstanding  these  administrative  palliatives,  the  adminis- 
trator is  firmly  convinced  in  his  own  heart  that  if  the  teacher  were 
efficient  such  machinery  would  not  be  necessary.  And  this,  in 
some  extreme  cases,  occasionally  appears  above  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  a  critical  and  unsympathetic  attitude  shown  by  them  and 
their  supervisors  to  their  teachers  whom  they  consider  in  the  last 
analysis  to  be  at  fault.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  certainly  it  is 
true  of  my  own  varied  experience  with  those  who  have  to  do  in- 
timately with  the  training  or  supervising  of  teachers,  that  the  pre- 
dominating attitude  of  these  officers  toward  the  classroom  teacher 
as  a  tYPt  is  one  of  severe  criticism,  however  much  they  may  admire 
him  as  an  individual. 

Are  Principles  Adequate? 

The  basis  of  the  belief  that  each  teacher  should  be  held  responsible 
for  his  own  methods  is  imbedded  in  the  erroneous  conviction  that 
principles  of  teaching  are  adequate  guides  to  efficient  classroom 
teaching.  In  other  words  it  rests  upon  the  conviction  that  if  the 
teacher  were  well  trained  he  would  be  able  to  devise  his  own  methods. 
This  explains  why  the  superintendent  sends  the  teacher  to  school, 
why  he  requires  him  to  read  professional  journals  and  it  explains, 
also,  why  an  unsympathetic  attitude  develops  toward  inefficient 
teachers.  If  a  teacher  is  not  trained  he  should  obtain  training  and 
once  this  training  is  undergone  he  is  expected  to  invent  his  own 
specific  methods.  It  explains  these  requirements  and  attitudes 
because  supervisory  officers  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  when  teachers 
go  to  school  or  read  the  journals  they  will  obtain  principles  almost 
exclusively.  And  they  feel,  in  fact  we  all  feel,  that  principles  are 
adequate  to  the  task  of  controlling  classroom  procedure. 

The  Reason  for  This  Opinion 

This  conviction  is  in  part  a  tribute  to  the  industry  of  teachers  of 
education.  When  departments  of  education  began  to  develop  in 
large  numbers  and  thereby  to  touch  a  wide  range  of  tefeichers,  the 
methods  of  class  room  teaching  which  were  in  use  were  not  collected 
in  any  convenient  form.  Teachers  taught  their  classes  by  devices 
worked  out  by  themselves  or  handed  down  from  other  teachers. 
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So  in  meeting  this  situation  the  new  teachers  of  education  utilized 
the  esoteric  and  general  principles  of  the  great  educators  together 
with  **laws"  supposed  to  represent  a  scientific  psychology,  and  de- 
veloped new  principles.  They  made  little  use  of  specific  methods 
except  as  occasional  illustrations  of  principles.  And  as  they  did 
this  they  implied',  and  frequently  stated,  that  if  the  principles  were 
well  learned  the  applications  would  follow.  Indeed,  they  were 
inclined  to  look  with  indifference  and  sometimes  with  suspicion  upon 
methods  used  in  the  classroom  and  as  a  term  of  reproach  to  char- 
acterize them  as  devices.  So  valuable,  in  comparison  with  no 
methods  or  mechanical  methods,  did  these  principles  become  to 
students  who  graduated  and  taught  that  they,  also,  came  to  regard 
principles  with  enthusiasm  and  when  in  due  time  they  became  super- 
intendents and  supervisors  they  continued  to  hold  the  same  opinion. 
So  the  whole  educational  atmosphere  is  tinged  with  this  aroma. 

Its  Fallacy 

But  this  belief  is  erroneous.  To  apply  principles  is  immeasurably 
more  difficult  than  to  learn  them. 

Several  considerations  support  this  statement.  The  life  history 
of  an  inductively  derived  principle  consists  of  three  stages.  First, 
there  is  a  group  of  situations  in  which  the  principle  lies  imbedded 
and  awaiting  discovery.  These  situations  are  all  different  in  many 
particulars  and  the  differences  are  often  so  great  as  to  thwart  the 
discovery  of  the  principle  contained  in  them.  For  instance,  there 
are  millions  of  concrete  situations  in  which  one  person  has  tried  to 
get  another  person  interested  in  something.  They  embrace  dealings 
with  young  and  old,  good  and  bad,  feeble-minded  and  normal, 
ideals,  school,  ambition,  fear  of  flogging,  love,  hate,  envy,  sympathy, 
war,  charity,  life  insurance,  work, — the  whole  gamut  of  human 
desires  and  material  and  spiritual  possessions.  They  are  of  the 
widest  diversity  and  range  from  the  transparent  case  of  a  little 
child  who  becomes  interested  in  sewing  to  avoid  a  whipping  to  the 
baffling  case  of  a  great  scientist  who  embraces  spiritualism,  for 
reasons  difficult  to  imagine. 

Then  in  the  second  stage  enters  the  investigator  and  formulates 
the  principle,  'To  obtain  interest  in  an  object  connect  it  with  some 
other  object  of  immediate  interest."  The  student  can  easily  be 
made  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  with  little  ad- 
ditional effort  can  see  the  force  of  the  principle.  Illustrations  from 
his  own  experience  verify  its  validity  and  the  principle  is  mastered. 
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But  principles  are  not  merely  decorative  to  be  gathered  and 
slung  from  the  belt — as  Indians  collect  scalps.  They  have  the  very 
important  function  of  handling  new  situations  belonging  to  the  same 
group.  And  in  this  third  stage  the  trouble  begins.  A  new  concrete 
situation  arises  with  its  ever  present  superficial  qualities  and  for 
this  the  appropriate  must  be  found  and  applied.  The  principle 
may  be  clear  enough  and  accurately  imderstood  but  the  method  of 
application  presents  a  problem.  Perhaps  the  object  is  to  be  con- 
nected with  some  immediate  interest.  But  what  are  the  immediate 
interests  in  this  concrete  case  and  when  foimd  how  is  the  connection 
to  be  made? 

For  instance,  a  very  concrete  John  Jones  is  not  interested  in 
geography.  John  is  dirty,  his  clothes  are  ragged  and  torn,  his  hair 
disheveled  and  finger  nails  uncut.  He  swears,  he  lies,  plays  truant, 
exasperates  his  teacher,  likes  automobiles,  sells  papers,  loves  dogs, 
breaks  windows,  protects  little  boys,  and  loves  the  praise  of  people 
he  admires.  In  the  presence  of  this  concrete  situation  the  con- 
scientious little  teacher  fingers  her  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  for  many  a 
nervous  hour  before  she  discovers  just  what  John's  immediate 
interests  are  and  how  they  can  be  connected  with  the  products  of 
South  America.  As  she  worries  through  the  dreary  days  she  might 
easily  recall  the  quiet  fifteen  minutes  she  spent  in  learning  the 
principle,  the  happy  hour  she  spent  in  class  having  it  explained 
and  illustrated  for  her  and  the  clearness  with  which  she  expoimded 
it  on  the  final  examination.  And,  I  venture  to  say  that  whatever 
administrators  on  teachers  of  pedagogy  may  think,  she  is  convinced 
that  a  knowledge  of  principles  is  not  completely  adequate  to  meet 
concrete  situations. 

Social  history  affords  ample  material  to  refute  the  fallacy.  The 
Ten  Commandments  have  been  learned  by  succeeding  generations 
for  four  thousand  years.  School  children  can  repeat  them;  they 
are  easy  to  memorize  and  comparatively  easy  to  imderstand.  More- 
over, thousands  of  people  today  are  conscientiously  trying  to  observe 
them.  But  for  one  case  where  they  fail  to  apply  them  because  of 
carelessness  there  are  ten  where  they  fail  through  ignorance.  Thou 
shalt  not  steal,  is  easily  imderstood.  We  know  that  it  applies  to 
a  concrete  situation  where  money  is  lying  on  the  dresser  in  the  room 
of  a  friend.  But  does  it  apply  to  the  keeping  down  of  wages,  to 
a  careless  visit  to  a  busy  office,  to  idle  talk  about  the  doings  of  an 
acquaintance?    The  learning  of  the  commandment  is  a  school 
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boy's  task  completed  in  a  golden  moment;  its  application  demands 
the  matured  wisdom  of  a  consistent  life. 

Modem  medical  practice  provides  a  further  refutation  of  this 
fallacy.  Physicians  receive  six  years  of  thorough  training  in  the 
principles  of  medicine,  yet  none  is  expected  to  work  out  all  the 
applications  of  these  principles  for  himself.  Certainly,  no  doctor  is 
expected  to  apply  imaided  the  principles  of  chemistry,  bacteriology 
and  therapy  to  typhoid,  diphtheria  and  smallpox  by  himself.  On 
the  contrary,  a  great  body  of  specialists  in  fully  endowed  institutions 
work  out  specifics  which  are  passed  on  through  excellent  channels 
of  publicity  to  the  doctor.  And  great  volumes  are  provided  in 
which  are  listed  the  diseases  and  all  the  specifics  that  are  known  to 
be  of  use  in  combating  each. 

Instances  from  chemistry,  physics,  agriculture,  engineering  and 
every  other  field  of  himian  endeavor  can  be  esaily  given  to  show 
that  literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  research  specialists  spend 
the  full  period  of  their  productive  years  not  in  discovering  new 
principles  which  are  only  occasionally  produced  but  in  making 
applications  of  discovered  formulas  and  principles  to  different 
types  of  situations.  The  theory  of  evolution  was  presented  by  one 
man  in  a  single  volume  in  1859.  Sixty  years  have  passed  since  then 
and  during  this  whole  period  an  army  of  investigators  have  been 
busily  engaged  in  applying  it  to  those  specific  fields  in  which  it  may 
be  used. 

It  seems  evident,  therefore,  that  if  applications  of  principles  are, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  connection  of  principles  to  concrete 
cases,  more  difficult  than  the  learning  of  a  stated  principle,  that  if 
four  thousand  years  of  conscientious  effort  has  not  given  any  one 
person  all  the  applications  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  if  medicine 
finds  it  necessary  to  supplement  principles  with  specifics  for  the  use 
of  the  practicing  physician  and  if  a  multitude  of  research  specialists 
who  learn  the  principles  of  their  field  in  a  few  years  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives  seeking  for  appropriate  methods  of  applica- 
tion, it  is  preposterous  to  expect  the  principles  of  teaching  which 
at  best  are  only  in  their  adolescence,  to  adequately  provide  each 
teacher  by  some  mysterious  afflatus  with  all  the  specific  methods  of 
classroom  procedure.  If  a  knowledge  of  specific  applications  is 
necessary  to  supplement  discovered  principles  in  science,  ethics, 
engineering  or  medicine  it  must  be  necessary  in  teaching. 
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The  task  of  providing  these  specifics  is  too  heavy  for  the  indi- 
vidual teacher.  What  is  needed  is  some  sort  of  administrative 
machinery  which  will  make  known  to  teachers  not  only  the  principles 
of  teaching  but  the  specific  applications  which  are  being  used  in 
meeting  those  situations  to  which  the  principles  may  be  applied. 
The  problem  is  one  of  administration. 

In  the  next  article  I  shall  outline  in  some  detail  some  administra- 
tive methods  by  which  specific  methods  of  meeting  specific  diffi- 
culties may  be  made  more  readily  available  for  the  use  of  the  in- 
dividual classroom  teacher. 
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Subjects  Pursued  by  Winners  of  the  "M''  in  All 

Sports  at  the  University  of  Michigan 

Calvin  O.  Davis 

and 

J.  F.  Pobanz* 

Oniversity  of  Michigan 

npHE  contention  is  often  made  that  the  college  athlete  comes  to 
college  largely  to  compete  in  athletics,  and  that  his  stay  in 
college  is  conditioned  on  his  ability  to  pick  out  the  so-called  "pipe" 
courses.  That  thought  is  the  inspiring  motive  of  this  investigation. 
In  other  words,  we  have  desired  not  only  to  see  if  the  athlete  followed 
the  line  of  least  resistance  in  his  work,  but  what  studies  seemed  most 
attractive  to  him.  We  have  foimd  it  impossible  to  take  records  of 
the  University  as  a  whole,  and  have,  therefore,  confined  the  study 
to  athletes  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the 
Arts.  Beyond  doubt,  an  investigation  into  the  records  of  the  En- 
gineering, Pharmacy,  Dentistry,  and  Medical  schools  would  also 
add  much  to  the  findings  we  have  made  in  the  Literary  College 
records. 

The  investigation  dates  back  to  1864,  and,  all  told,  includes  120 
wearers  of  the  "M"  who  have  received  their  letters  from  Michigan. 
This  number  at  first  sight  seems  small  but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  many  students  who  received  the  insignia  did  not  remain  in  the 
Literary  College  to  graduate,  but  either  withdrew  from  the  Univer- 
sity altogether  or  else  entered  other  departments  after  participating 
in  athletics  one  or  more  years.  Many  athletes,  too,  have  loomed 
large  as  athletic  timber  and  yet  have  never  been  quite  worthy  of  re- 
ceiving their  letters.  These,  of  course,  were  excluded  from  the  in- 
vestigation. Besides  this,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  some  win- 
ners of  the  "M"  have  been  overlooked  even  in  the  Literary  College, 
due  to  insufficient  records. 

In  regard  to  the  actual  work  undertaken,  there  were  also  quite 
definite  limitations.  It  was  possible  to  judge  only  by  what  appeared 
on  the  college  records,  and  before  1911  no  distinctive  scholarship 
mark  was  accorded.  Students  were  merely  "Passed"  or  ''Not- 
Passed."    Moreover,  the  assistance  that  the  student  may  have  re- 


*The  investigation  herewith  presented  was  carried  forward  by  students  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1916,  acting  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
C.  O.  Davis.  Due  credit  is  herewith  accorded  to  the  following:  Messrs.  J.  F.  Pobanz, 
H.  D.  Hopkins,  Roy  Bakus  and  Miss  Freda  Sdgworth. 
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ceived  from  his  classmates  or  the  extra  leniency  or  extra  rigor  exer- 
cised by  individual  instructors  is  also  not  disclosed. 

Besides,  there  is  the  confusing  circumstance  that  many  wearers 
of  the  "M"  were  granted  their  letters  in  recent  years,  although  having 
been  in  attendance  in  the  early  history  of  the  University  when  no 
insignia  were  given.  Hence,  these  possible  incentives  were  missing 
and  an  analysis  of  their  work  might  not  support  present  findings. 
More  than  that,  the  administration  of  college  courses  was  so  different 
thirty  years  ago  that  what  might  now  appear  as  a  conscious  choice 
of  a  student  was  in  reality  at  that  time  the  result  of  a  rigid  require- 
ment by  the  University  authorities. 

The  following  table  gives  the  aggregate  number  of  semester  hours 
of  college  work  pursued  by  the  120  "M"  men  whose  records  were 
studied. 

TABLE  I 

Shows  the  Number  of  Semester  Hours  Pursued  by  120  "M"  Men  in  the  Lit- 
erary College  at  the  University  of  Michigan  During  the  Period  from 

1864  TO  1915' 

Subject  No.  of  Hours  Average  per  Man 

Political  Economy 1820 15. 1 

History 1636 13.6 

French 1224 10.2 

English  and  Rhetoric 1102 9.1 

German 1049 8.7 

Latin 890 7.3 

Chemistry 705 5.8 

Mathematics 976 8.3 

Philosophy 549 4.5 

Law 416 3.4 

Greek 518 4.3 

Engineering 288 2.4 

Physics 277 2.3 

Education 196 1.6 

Medical  Science 174 1.4 

Political  Science 180 1.5 

Fine  Arts 156 , 1.3. 

Zoology 259 2.1 

Drawing 168 1.4 

Geology 147 1.2 

Botany. . 109 9 

Spanish  and  Italian 91 7 

Astronomy 77 6 

Minerology 64 5 

Forestry 27 2 

Russian 24 2 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  nearly  all  departments  of  study 
have  enrolled  athletes  of  renown,  the  departments  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, History  and  French  have  attracted  the  largest  numbers. 

TABLE  II 

The  Following  Table  Shows  the  Number  of  Students  Taking  the  Different 
Courses  and  the  Average  Number  of  Hours  Per  Student 

Subject                                          No.  of  Students  Average  No.  of  Hours 

Electing  Any  Work  in  any  of  the  Following  Each  Elected 

English  and  Rhetoric 112 9.8 

History 98 16.7 

Mathematics 97 10.0 

Political  Economy 94 19.3 

French 92 13.3 

Philosophy 91 6.0 

German 86 12.2 

Chemistry 57 12.4 

Latin 55 16.1 

Physics 37 8.5 

Zoology : . . .     36 7.4 

Music 36 3.8 

Law 35 11.9 

Greek 33 15.4 

Geology 32 4.5 

Fine  Arts 30 5.2 

Political  Science 28 3.5 

Drawing 26 6.4 

Education 24 8.1 

Astronomy 23 3.3 

Botany 20 5.4 

Engineering 19 15.4 

Mineralogy 13 4.8 

Medical  Science 13 14.4 

Spanish  and  Italian 14 6.9 

Russian 9 2.6 

Forestry 4 6.7 

In  Table  II  the  interesting  facts  are  not  that  the  most  people  pur- 
sued work  in  Political  Economy,  History,  and  English,  but  that  such 
large  numbers  pursued  both  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in 
such  departments  as  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Latin,  Greek,  mod- 
em Language  and  Science. 

These  facts  are  graphically  shown  in  Graph  I.  Vertical  scale, 
ten  small  squares  represent  one  hour.  Horizontal  scale,  five  small 
squares  represent  one  subject. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  distribution  of  studies 
made  by  the  members  of  the  group  imder  consideration,  the  students 
were  divided  into  arbitrary  groups.  Here  it  was  found  that  4 
(3.8%)  had  piu^ued,  during  their  college  course,  6  or  7  different  sub- 
jects; 24  (22.6%)  had  pursued  8  or  9  subjects;  63  (59.4%)  had 
ptirsued  10,  11,  12,  or  13  subjects;  2  (1.9%)  had  pursued  16  or  17 
subjects. 

Again,  by  classifying  the  number  of  hours  pursued  by  the  120 
students  imder  the  three  distribution  groups  outlined  by  the  Uni- 
versity,* the  following  figures  were  obtained: 
Group  I  includes  Languages  (Ancient  and  Modem),  English  and  Rhetoric. 
Total  No.  of  Hours 4898 37.2% 

Group  II  includes  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geol- 
ogy, Zoology,  Botany,  Medical  Science. 

Total  No.  of  Hours 3128 24.2% 

Group  III  includes  History,  Political  Economy,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  Philos- 
ophy, Education,  Music,  Fine  Arts,  Law,  Forestry,  Drawing. 

Total  No.  of  Hours 5212 38.9% 

♦Since  1912  the  University  of  Michigan  has  required  that  all  students  in  the  Lit- 
erary College  shall  distribute  their  work  to  the  extent  of  at  least  12  hours  in  each  of 
the  three  groups  indicated. 

The  figures  compiled  can,  in  no  manner,  be  regarded  as  yielding 
positive,  unequivocal  conclusions,  nor  has  the  investigation  sought 
to  establish  them.  In  general,  however,  three  deductions  seem  to  be 
warranted  by  the  findings.  First,  college  athletes  distribute  their 
academic  work  in  a  well  balanced  manner  over  all  fields  of  liberal 
studies.  Second,  college  athletes,  like  other  types  of  students,  tend 
to  specialization  in  studies  that  suit  their  particular  needs,  but 
neither  over-specialize  nor  over-distribute  their  efforts.  Third,  that 
college  athletes  are  not  electing  *'easy"  courses  because  they  are 
easy,  but  pursue  well  defined  and  well  selected  groups  of  studies  of 
normal  difficulty  and  practicability. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


UNIVERSITY  TRAINING  FOR  SCHOOL  SUPERVI- 
SION:  A  SUGGESTED  PROGRAM,  WITH  A 
PARTIAL  REPORT  OF  OPINION  AND 
SOME  IMPLICATIONS* 
Percy  E.  Davidson 

Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University 

I.  Introductory  Thesis.  The  administration  of  schools  and  school  systems 
assumes  increasingly  a  professional  character  in  the  degree  that  well  qxialified  persons 
occupy  the  responsible  positions  of  principal,  supervisor,  and  superintendent,  after 
having  pursued  successfully  in  higher  institutions  a  course  of  training  so  constituted 
that  a  superior  quality  of  public  service  is  practically  assured.  The  hope  of  a  satis- 
factory national  system  of  schools  depends  more  upon  the  hastening  of  this  process 
than  upon  any  other  single  development.  The  training  institutions  assume  their  full 
obligation  to  the  public  service  only  when  they  exert  what  influence  they  have  to 
this  end,  and  fall  short  of  the  just  requirements  of  this  obligation  when  they  fail  to 
avail  themselves  of  opportimities  of  controlling  the  conditions  favoring  it.  These 
conditions  are  (at  least)  four:  (1)  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  employing  authorities 
of  the  advantages  of  superior  talents  and  training  in  school  officers;  (2)  reliable 
indications  of  such  talents  and  training  in  candidates  coming  before  employing 
authorities;  (3)  administrative  policies  in  school  systems  encouraging  an  effective 

^Communicated  to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  Atlantic 
City,  February  25, 1918,  at  the  invitation  of  the  chairman. 
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and  happy  use  of  trained  abilities  such  that  these  are  retained  and  stimulated;  (4) 
an  adequate  training  known  to  result  in  the  superior  qualifications  required,  com- 
pleted by  those  only  who  are  sufficiently  endowed  to  realize  its  requirements. 

The  training  institutions  are  in  a  position  powerfully  to  affect  all  four  conditions: 
the  fourth,  directly,  by  a  concerted  attack  upon  the  make-up  and  efficiency  of  the 
training  course;  the  third,  by  the  inculcation  of  sound  adnrinistrative  ideals  and  a 
resistance  to  obstructive  administrative  methods  in  its  graduates;  the  second  by 
clear  designations  of  those  persons  who  rise  to  an  approved  standard  of  qualification; 
the  first,  by  so  selecting  and  training  prospective  approved  supervisors  and  admin- 
istrators that  their  superiority  is  obvious  and  immistakable. 

These  considerations  suggest  the  acknowledgment  of  an  obligation  resting  upon 
the  training  institutions  which  they  have  so  far  assumed  in  part  only.  They  suggest, 
in  addition  to  the  service  now  rendered  through  information  and  advice  to  individuals 
and  commimities,  and  in  addition  to  the  partial  training  of  officers  already  in  service 
and  persons  looking  forward  to  supervisory  service,  by  means  of  elective  courses 
and  programs  of  varying  durations,  (1)  the  definition  of  an  approved  standard  of 
administrative  preparation,  (2)  the  public  formal  designation  of  selected  persons 
completing  this  preparation,  (3)  a  premium  placed  upon  such  persons  in  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  imiversity. 

Such  a  standard  preparation  would  not  coincide  with  a  legal  minimimi  attainment 
required  by  the  "Supervisory  Certificate"  of  the  few  states  which  employ  this  to 
protect  themselves  from  incompetent  persons  in  the  supervisory  offices.  It  would 
be  determined  rather  by  (1)  a  conception  of  a  thoroughly  trained  school  officer 
justifying  pretentions  to  a  professional  service,  and  (2)  the  market  now  open*  to  the 
number  of  persons  who  would  actually  complete  the  preparation.  Its  primary 
service  would  consist  in  presenting  a  picture  of  a  model  service  inviting  general 
emulation.  Its  graduates  ought  to  contain  them  among  those  who  by  special  gift 
for  executive  work  would  become  the  candidates  for  the  higher  administrative 
positions.  It  should  result  in  a  preferred  group  in  the  administration  of  schools 
in  quite  the  way  degree-holders  of  superior  schools  of  law  and  medicine  are  publicly 
r^arded  as  presumptively  superior  to  self-trained  or  partially  trained  practitioners. 

As  the  more  formal  aspect  of  such  a  preparation  a  curriculiun  becomes  a  matter 
of  interest.  In  the  part  following  reference  is  made  to  the  possibility  of  a  standard 
curriculum  for  the  elementary  principalship,  as  illustration  only.  The  idea  of  a 
standard  curriculum  for  school  supervision  does  not  necessarily  imply  differentiati<m 
for  each  type  of  school  officer.  It  might  contemplate  a  general  preparation  with 
or  without  some  differentiation  to  correspond  with  the  several  types  of  schools.  It 
might  be  regarded  merely  as  an  avenue  of  approach  to  an  approved  grade  or  quality 
of  supervisory  service,  leaving  the  determination  of  individual  adjustment  with 
school  types  to  personal  initiative  and  capability.  Almost  certainly  it  would  be 
useless  to  attempt  by  means  of  training  arrangements  to  qualify  or  designate  persons 
for  the  higher  levels  of  responsibility  and  emolument  represented  by  the  superin- 
tendencies  of  varying  degrees  of  importance,  since  the  requirements  for  these  levels 
are  satisfied  chiefly  by  individual  endowments  of  personality  and  native  gift,  and  by 
the  surer  test  of  proved  efficiency  in  the  field. 
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II.  An  Illustrative  Professional  Curriculum  in  School  Supervision. 

The  curriculum  outlined  below  has  been  derived  from  the  returns  of  a  question- 
naire forwarded*  to  members  of  this  Society  and  others  (completed  by  some  65  in- 
structors and  investigators  in  education),  inviting  opinion  r^:arding  the  revelance 
(whether  necessary,  desirable,  or  of  no  value)  of  137  courses  and  topics  submitted, 
to  a  preparation  for  the  elementary  principalship  upon  which  the  person  replying 
would  place  his  approval  as  a  standard  training  for  this  office.  The  qualifications 
to  be  sought  for  this  officer  by  means  of  the  curriculum  were  stated  as  shown  below, 
and  were  approved  with  practical  unanimity.  The  relevance  of  the  courses  and  topics 
submitted  for  judgment  was  appraised  with  reference  to  their  value  in  contributing 
to  these  qualifications. 

1.  He  should  be  able  to  direct  and  supervise  the  detail  of  teaching  procedure, 

2.  He  should  be  able  to  organize  and  maintain  a  good  school. 

3.  He  should  have  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  school  system  of  which  his 

school  is  a  part,  and  of  its  peculiar  service  to  the  local  community,  and  should 
have  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  it  as  an  official  member. 

4.  He  should  be  able  to  understand  the  economic,  political,  religious,  and  general 

social  character  of  his  community,  and  to  determine  its  educational  needs  in 
consequence. 

5.  He  should  be  able  to  appraise  the  community  and  its  institutions  with  reference 

to  ideal  standards  of  American  life, 

6.  He  should  have  the  personal  qualities  of  a  leader  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  potent 

influence  in  the  community.** 

The  percentage  of  replies  holding  for  the  necessity  of  the  topics  and  courses  sub- 
mitted for  judgment  ranged  from  92  to  2,  with  one  suggestion  receiving  no  judgment 
of  this  kind.  The  curriculum  as  outlined  below  contains  all  the  courses  and  topics 
whose  necessity  was  conceded  by  over  10  per  cent,  of  those  replying  and  whose 
desirability  was  admitted  by  decided  majorities.  Those  courses  falling  below  this 
degree  of  approval  are  appended  to  the  curriculum  as  "Supplemental,"  together 
with  several  suggestions  contained  in  the  returns.  "Public  Finance"  and  "Labora- 
tory Psychology"  are  included  within  the  curriculum  arbitrarily. 

The  topics  in  Education,  which  were  judged  separately  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  referred  to  in  the  curriculum  under  twelve  course  titles  arrived  at  by  a  reduction 
of  the  60-odd  titles  collected  from  28  departments  by  Bolton  in  his  study  (Cumcula 
in  University  Departments  of  Education,  School  and  Society,  Vol.  II,  1915,  p.  829) 
to  twelve  groups  which  are  believed  to  have,  severally,  a  common  theme.  To  each 
of  these  groups  a  single  title  was  assigned,  ordinarily  one  commonly  employed.    In 

*By  Dr.  Rufus  C.  Bentlev  and  the  writer,  to  thoee  who  had  replied  to  an  earlier  questionnaire  tor- 
warded  by  a  committee  on  the  San  Francisco  Alumni  Chapter  of  Flii  Delta  Kappa  (Education  Fratern- 
ity), requesting  opinion  as  to  desirable  plans  for  the  tramin^  of  elementary  principals.  The  recom- 
roendatiODS  predominating  in  the  60  replies  received  from  this  first  inquiry  favored  regular  or  spedal 
curricula  in  normal  school  or  university.  A  special  curriculum  in  the  university  received  the  largest 
measure  of  approval.  The  second  questionnaire  aimed  to  discover  opinion  as  to  what  the  scop*  of 
such  a  special  curriculum  should  be.  It  has  been  possible  to  refer,  here,  in  simplified  form,  to  the  gen- 
eral result  only  of  this  second  inquiry. 

^"^ Additional  qualifications  suggested  by  individual  replies  to  the  questionnaire  are:  "He  shouldbe 
loyal  to  his  profession;"  "He  should  be  actively  moral";  "He  should  b.  a  native-bcm  American  or  a 
naturalized  citizen";  "He  should  be  qualified  to  conduct  educational  research":  He  slrauld  have 
scholarship  equivalent  to  that  represented  by  a  university  degree  or  at  least  equal  to  that  of  any  mem- 
ber of  his  stain. 
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making  this  reduction  recourse  was  taken  freely  to  the  descriptions  of  current  college 
and  university  catalogues.  While  the  resulting  list  is  believed  fairly  to  represent 
the  centers  of  discussion  most  common  to  the  departments—in  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  elementary  schools,  a  common  theme  in  a  few  cases  was  not  easily  made  out,  so 
that  the  advantage  was  taken  of  indulging  in  a  few  private  judgments  as  to  what 
might  be.  For  instance,  "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Education"  was  identified 
with  the  more  popular  "Principles  of  Education"  and  the  first  preferred.  "Educa- 
tional Psychology"  is  construed  as  the  psychology  of  learning  and  acquiring  (one 
interpretation  only),  and  distinguished  from  "Child  Study"  where  individual  differ- 
ences in  mentality,  age,  sex,  etc.,  with  respect  to  both  body  and  mind,  is  taken  as  the 
theme,  presumably  in  connection  with  a  given  type  of  school  (e.  g.,  "Adolescence" 
for  those  contemplating  work  in  secondary  education).  "Educational  Sociology" 
is  thought  to  designate  more  advantageously  a  needed  type  of  discussion  variously 
conceived  in  the  departments  under  "Social  Aspects  of  Education,"  etc.  Fifty- 
seven  approved  topics  in  the  questionnaire  obviously  call  for  a  course  on  "School 
Organization  and  Supervision:  Elementary,"  substituted  for  a  term  so  vague  as 
"Supervision."    The  other  course  titles  will  be  readily  recognized. 

It  is  evident  that  such  an  effort  at  uniformity  in  course  titles,  if  made  at  all,  should 
be  made  by  the  group  of  instructors  in  Education  as  a  whole.  Such  an  effort  would 
be  facilitated  by  the  guidance  supplied  from  a  conception  of  a  curriculimi  aiming 
at  a  definite  practical  outcome,  into  which  courses  should  fit  with  sufficient  reason. 
But  the  conditions  to  be  acknowledged  as  controlling  the  determination  of  course 
units  are  again  a  matter  for  discussion.  Several  have  suggested  themselves,  for 
example: 

1.  A  necessary  and  suitable  division  of  labor  among  instructors; 

2.  The  needs  of  the  several  types  of  students  in  training; 

3.  The  technical  usefubiess  of  each  course  unit; 

4.  Pedagogical  progression  through  course  sequence; 

5.  The  co-ordination  of  courses  in  Education  proper  within  a  given  curriculum; 

6.  The  co-ordination  of  couses  in  Education  with  courses  in  allied  subjects  in  other 

departments; 

7.  The  imiversity  time  schedule. 

A  systematic  consideration  of  the  proper  demands  of  these  and  other  conditions 
with  reference  to  the  formulation  of  a  curriculum  with  definite  objectives  might  sup- 
ply, conceivably,  a  basis  for  the  greater  measure  of  uniformity  in  purpose  and  ar- 
rangement of  courses  of  which  the  departments  seem  to  stand  in  need. 

The  distribution  of  the  resulting  courses  upon  a  five-year  term  above  the  high 
school  is  arbitrary  and  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  some  idea  of  the  feas- 
ibility of  a  curriculum  composed  of  them.  The  courses  are  grouped  under  three 
heads:  "Courses  in  Education,"  "Required  Collateral  Courses,"  "Major  Special- 
ization and  Electives."  The  warrant  for  the  first  two  heads  is  perhaps  obvious. 
The  third  has  for  its  justification  the  judgment  of  half  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire 
to  the  effect  that  the  academic  studies  of  the  student  contemplating  school  super- 
vision should  be  supervised  or  regulated  with  reference  to  both  collegiate  specializa- 
tion and  representatives,  and  the  requirements  of  the  professional  purpose.  Some 
form  of  the  "group  plan"  of  arranging  collegiate  programs  in  vogue  in  American 
colleges  is  quite  generally  approved.  Teaching  experience  is  assumed  to  follow  the 
senior  collegiate  year  for  the  inexperienced  group,  and  to  precede  a  graduate  year 
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of  special  interest  to  e3cperienced  teachers  ancl  supervisors,  devoted  essentially  to 
school  supervision  and  administration  as  such.  Tlie  courses  in  Education  located 
in  the  undergraduate  term  are  r^;arded  as  contributing  more  directly  to  teaching 
efficiency  as  such,  an  assignment  that  is  open  to  debate  in  view  of  the  varying  re- 
quirements of  the  certification  laws  for  secondary  teaching,  and  the  recommenda- 
tations,  also,  of  Hollister's  study  (reported  to  this  Society  in  1917,  reprinted  in  the 
April  number  of  School  and  Home  Educaticn).  The  collateral  courses  so  placed  are 
assumed  to  contribute  at  once  to  a  liberal  arts  training  and  to  the  background  for 
school  supervision  favored  in  the  replies  to  the  questionnaire.  After  each  course 
title  a  number  indicates  the  per  cent,  of  replies  holding  for  the  necessity  of  the  course. 
Where  topics  are  grouped  under  one  course  title,  an  average  percentage  is  shown, 
a  measure  of  little  significance  in  view  of  the  divergencies  of  the  judgments  for  the 
several  topics.  Limits  of  space  forbid  a  full  statement  of  these  judgments  in  this 
place.  In  certain  cases  the  recommendations  have  been  somewhat  simpliiied  with- 
out altering  their  force.  Three  semester-hours  have  been  allotted  to  each  course 
as  an  average  assignment  of  time. 

The  Approved  Courses  and  the  Approved  Topics  in  Education  (referred  to  under 
the  more  commonly  used  course  titles).  Distributed  Arbitrarily  Upon  a  Five- Year 
Term  Above  the  High  School. 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years  Semester  Hours 

Required  Collateral  Courses: 

Personal  Hygiene,  70 

Public  Hygiene,  57 

Elements  of  Sociology,  52  21 

General  Psychology,  37 

General  Biology*  31 

Elements  of  Economics,  31 

Political  Science,  13 
Major  Specialization  and  Electives      '  39+  60+ 


Junior  Year 
Courses  in  Education: 
Introduction  to  Education  (suggested)  9 

Educational  Hygiene  (average  of  4  topics,  57) 
Educational  Psychology,  70 

Required  Collateral  Courses: 
Physiology,  3? 

Applied  Sociology,  40  12 

Practical  Ethics,  31 
Laboratory  Psychology,  10 
Major  Specialization  and  Electives  9+  30+ 
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Senior  Year 
Courses  in  Education: 

Child  Study  (average  of  11  topics.  44;  9  * 

Principles  of  Teaching,  68 

Practice  Teaching,  83 
Required  Collateral  Courses: 

Municipal  Government,  30 

Economic  and  Social  History  of  U.  S..  24  12 

History  of  American  Literature,  24 

Abnormal  Psychology,  14 
Major  Specialization  and  Electives  9+  30+ 


Teaching  Experience  120+ 

Graduate  Year 
Courses  in  Education: 
Educational  Sociology  (Education  and  Social 

Progress,  56)   . 
Statistical  Method,  41 
School  Organization  and  Supervision,  Elementary 

(average  of  57  topics,  49)  24+ 

School  Administration  (average  of  20  topics,  32) 
Philosophy  of  Education,  41 
Histor>'  of  Education,  37 

Advanced  Courses  in  Educational  Psychology  and 
Child  Study  (suggested  by  the  nature  of  the 
replies) 
Required  Collateral  Courses: 
Methods  of  Taxation,  17  (Public  Finance,  5)  3+  27+ 


147+ 

Summary: 

Courses  in  Education,  42+ semester  hours 

Required  Collateral  Courses,  48+ 

Major  Specialization  and  Electives,  57+ 

147+ 
Supplemental  Courses:  Anatomy,  10;  Bacteriology,  8;  Anthropology  and  Eth- 
nology, 6;  Courses  in  Philosophy,  3;  Comparative  Government,  2;  Law  Courses 
(suggested);  Social  Psychology  (suggested). 

Any  curriculum  formulated  ?long  these  lines  must  be  appraised  for  its  serviceability 
to  the  several  groups  of  students  entering  upon  or  continuing  in  school  supervision 
by  way  of  the  university.  The  more  conspicuous  of  these  are:  (1)  Inexperienced 
imdergraduates  justifiably  contemplating  school  supervision  subsequent  to 
teaching  experience.     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  illustrative  curriculum  can  be  pur- 
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sued  by  this  group  without  injustice  to  an  approved  liberal  arts  course,  particularly 
if  the  major  study  be  taken  in  Social  Science,  Psychology,  or  Biology.  (2)  Ex- 
perienced graduates  of  standard  collies  with  varying  amounts  of  training  in  Edu- 
cation. (3)  Mature  experienced  school  men  and  women  not  having  been  graduated 
from  a  standard  collie.  (4)  Normal  school  graduates  with  or  without  experience. 
With  reference  to  the  experienced  groups,  teaching  experience  may  be  assumed  per- 
Jiaps  to  substitute  in  considerable  part  for  undergraduate  courses  in  Education 
preparatory  to  teaching.  For  the  second  and  third  and  part  of  the  fourth,  accommo- 
pation  for  the  "Required  Collateral  Group"  requires  a  decision  as  to  whether  the  de- 
dartments  should  substitute  these  courses  for  courses  in  Education  now  emphasized, 
with  an  assignment  of  some  of  the  latter  to  the  graduate  year.  For  inexperienced  nor- 
mal school  graduates  the  illustrative  curriculum  is  especially  suggestive  in  that  it  pro- 
vides amply  for  the  satisfaction  of  liberal  arts  requirements  under  the  direction  of  the 
departments  in  the  last  two  collegiate  years,  and  also  admits  of  the  desired  background 
in  subjects  allied  with  school  administration.  Inexperienced  graduates  of  standard 
colleges  are  less  well  provided  for.  Here  particularly,  but  with  the  other  groups  as 
well,  the  extension  downward  into  the  undergraduate  term  of  courses  in  Education 
offered  by  undergradtiate  Departments  of  Education  conflicts  with  the  practices 
of  the  graduate  schools  with  their  minimum  of  undergraduate  prerequisites,  and  in- 
troduces difficulties.  On  the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  an  additional  graduate  year 
or  half  year  would  give  the  curriculum  greater  freedom.  But  the  extension  of  the 
training  course  beyond  one  graduate  year  encounters  the  question  as  to  whether 
students  can  be  encouraged  to  follow  it  so  far.  Allusion  should  be  made  here,  also, 
to  an  interest  expressed  in  the  replies  regarding  probationary  arrangements  in  school 
supervision,  which  would  perhaps  follow  a  training  in  courses. 

III.  Certain  Questions  Raised  by  the  Recommendations. 

1.  Are  the  advantages  of  a  professional  curriculum  of  the  kind  outlined  sufficient 
to  offset  the  dangers  of  a  perfunctory  or  ineffective  use  of  it? 

2.  Such  a  curricultmi,  as  a  part  of  a  training  more  complete  than  that  undertaken 
by  the  average  supervisor,  could  only  be  effective  (in  ways  suggested  in  thel  ntro- 
ductory  Thesis)  in  case  its  completion  held  a  premium  in  the  competition  for  super- 
visory positions.    Could  this  premium  be  practically  assured  it  on  its  merits? 

3.  There  would  be  the  obvious  necessity  of  safeguarding  the  endorsement  follow- 
ing upon  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  curriculum  by  the  elimination  of  unsuitable 
personalities  and  abilities.  Would  the  training  institutions  actually  make  the  neces- 
sary eliminations? 

4.  What  form  should  the  endorsement  take?  That  of  the  regular  degrees?  A 
special  supervisory  or  administrative  diploma?  Letters  and  credentials  of  the 
usual  sort?  Should  this  Society  undertake  to  discover  the  practical  effect  and  weight 
of  these  modes  of  endorsement  at  the  present  time  in  the  selection  of  supervisory 
officers? 

5.  Should  this  Society  undertake  to  discover  the  practical  effect  of  the  l^al  "Su- 
pervisory Certificate"  now  employed  in  a  few  states? 

6.  A  distinguishing  feature  of  the  curriculum  as  outlined  is  its  inclusion  of  courses 
other  than  those  in  Education.  What  interests  has  the  professional  purpose  in 
the  liberal  or  academic  studies  recommended  and  how  can  these  be  isaf^s^uarded? 
How  is  the  work  represented  in  the  "Required  Collateral  Group"  of  studies  to  be 
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effectively  organized  with  reference  to  the  professional  purpose?  The  alternatives 
are  at  least  three:  (a)  by  incorporating  the  subject-matter  in  courses  in  Education ; 
(b)  by  requiring  courses  as  now  organized  in  other  departments;  (c)  by  an  effort 
aimed  at  the  reorganization  of  these  courses  with  reference  to  the  demands  of  the 
professional  purpose. 

7.  Concerted  effort  of  the  kind  illustrated,  in  agreeing  upon  curricula,  is  at  present 
rendered  exceedingly  difficult  by  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  current  course  organiza- 
tion, designation,  and  purpose.  Would  a  continued  effort  to  agree  upon  desirable 
curricula  for  the  several  types  of  school  service  contemplated  by  students  in  train- 
ing result  in  needed  guiding  principles  for  the  determination  of  a  larger  measure  of 
uniformity? 

8.  Should  this  Society  undertake  to  endorse,  in  general  terms' at  least,  programs 
leading  to  an  approved  standard  of  service  in  the  different  major  types  of  teaching 
and  supervision?  The  work  of  The  Committee  on  Practical  Training  for  Public 
Service  of  the  American  Political  Science  Association  (Proceedings  1913,  1914^  re- 
presents an  interesting  effort  of  the  kind  in  a  developing  field  having  affinities  with 
school  administration. 

9.  Would  a  more  general  agreement  upon  the  purposes  of  course  units  offer  needed 
guidance  to  the  writers  of  texts  in  Education  and  so  tend  to  reduce  an  element  of 
confusion  introduced  by  conflicting  viewpoints  and  types  of  text  organi2ation? 

10.  Is  there  a  need  of  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  the  supervisory  population  in 
the  schools — its  professional,  social,  economic  circumstances  and  characteristics? 
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(All  books  and  other  material  sent  for  review  will  be  acknowled^  in  this  section  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  some  it  ms  will  be  included  in  such  notice.  Mention  m  this  section  does  not  preclude 
works  from  extended  critical  notice  later  in  the  df  partment  of  Book  Reviews.) 

J.  W.  Heckert.  The  Organizatum  of  Instruction  Materials.  (106  pages,  $1.00.) 
New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  show  how  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  a 
school  system  may  be  made  of  greater  service  to  teachers  in  their  task  of  making  in- 
struction materials  meaningful,  of  bringing  about  organization  of  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  children. 

Theodore  Hildreth  Eaton.    A  Study  of  Organization  and  Method  oj  the  Course  of 
Study  in  Agriculture  in  Secondary  Schools.     (183  pages,  $2.00.)'   New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
This  study  was  undertaken  with  a  view  to  learning  something  of  the  character  or 
organization  and  method  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  secondary  schools.    Par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given  to  the  study  of  the  curriculum  as  a  revealing  factor 
in  the  matter  of  organization  and  to  the  activity  of  the  teacher  as  an  instructive  factor 
in  the  revelation  of  method. 

Florence  C.  Fox.    The  Fox  Primer  From  Mother  Goose:  A  Phonetic  Reader,    (170 
pages,  illustrated.)     The  Fox  First  Reader.    (156  pages,  illustrated.)    The  Fox 
Second  Reader.     (187  pages,  illustrated.)     The  Fox  Manual  For  Teaching  Read- 
ing With  The  Fox  Readers.    (62  pages.)    New  York:  G.  P.  Putman 's  Sons. 
'  'Miss  Fox  aims  to  make  the  difficult  problem  of  reading  for  children  a  matter  of 

pleasure  rather  than  study.    By  using  in  the  Primer  Mother  Goose  verses  for  all 

of  the  various  vowel  sounds  and  classifjdng  them  accordingly,  she  has  created  and 

developed  a  novel  idea  in  the  education  of  children.'* 

Josephine  E.  E>oniaf.    Das  Peterle  von  Nurnberg.    (183  pages,  illustrated,  40  cents.) 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  new  edition  of  the  charming  tale  of  old  Nurnberg  by  Bluthgen,  designed  for  use 
by  students  of  elementary  German. 

Harold  O.  Rugg.    Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education.    (410  pages,  $2.00.) 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
This  is  a  textbook  for  students  of  education  in  the  quantitative  study  of  school 
problems.     1 1  will  be  reviewed  at  length  in  an  early  issue  of  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision. 

Alfred  M.  Hitchcock.  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  (575  pages,  illustrated.)  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
This  manual  represents  an  attempt  to  bring  together  in  one  volume  such  textbook 
matter  as  is  needed  to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  composition  in  secondary  schools. 
It  is  based  on  the  following  conceptions:  (1)  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  course  em- 
phasis should  fall  on  practice  in  oral  and  written  expression  through  the  medium  of 
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simple,  interesting,  carefully  graded  tasks  in  composition,  accompanied  by  such  drill 
in  the  use  of  words  and  the  manipulation  of  sentences  as  is  likely  to  aid  in  correcting 
common  errors  and  lead  to  fluency.  (2)  In  the  later  years  of  the  course  this  practice 
should  be  continued,  the  tasks  in  written  composition  less  frequent  but  calling  for 
longer,  maturer  effort;  and  something,  though  not  too  much,  of  rhetorical  theory 
should  be  placed  before  the  pupil.  (3)  As  the  course  progresses,  practice  in  expression 
and  practice  in  the  intelligent  reading  of  masterpieces  should,  within  reasonable 
bounds,  be  correlated,  this  to  be  managed  in  part  through  the  study  of  rhetoric. 

A.  N.  Farmer  and  Janet  Rankin  Huntington.  Food  Problems,  (90  pages,  27 
cents.)  New  York:  Ginn  and  Co. 
'  *We  are  told  that  'food  will  win  the  war.  *  Solution  of  the  food  problems  that  face 
the  world  is  as  important  as  the  making  of  munitions.  Every  pupil  in  our  schools 
should  know  and  make  known  in  his  home  the  food  facts  and  flgures  that  may  spell 
victory  or  defeat.  'Food  Problems*  provides  a  means  for  performing  this  service 
through  practical,  motiv^ited  arithmetic.  *' 

Michael  West.    Education:  Selective,  Specific,  Compensatory.    (223  pages,  $1.25.) 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
A  study  of  the  educational  needs  and  educational  system  of  India. 

Charles  Swain  Thomas,  Editor.    Atlantic  Narratives.    (350  pages.)    Boston: 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 
A  series  of  stories  reprinted  from  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  use  as  a  textbook  in  those 
classes  in  English  which  have  been  accustomed  to  use  the  Atlantic  Monthly  as  a  sup- 
plementary text. 

I.  L.  Kandel.  Federal  Aid  for  Vocational  Guidance,  (127  pages.)  New  York: 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 
The  present  bulletin,  touching  federal  aid  to  education,  grew  out  of  various  stud- 
ies of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  that  had  to  do  with  the  vocational  schools  and  col- 
leges in  different  States.  The  collection  of  information  was  begun  by  Mr.  Monell 
Sayre  seven  years  ago.  When  he  left  the  Foundation  the  work  was  taken  up  and 
carefully  completed  by  Dr.  Kandel.  The  work  is  made  up  of  three  parts:  The 
legislative  history  of  federal  aid  for  vocational  education,  constitutional  and  educa- 
tional precedents,  and  subsequent  developments  of  the  Morrill  Act. 

Harold  Ordway  Rugg.    Illustrative  Problems  in  Educational  Statistics,    Chicago: 
H.  O.  Rugg. 
This  series  of  problems  in  educational  statistics  is  designed  for  use  by  students  who 
are  taking  courses  in  which  the  author 's  Statistical  Methods  Applied  to  Education  is 
used  as  a  classroom  text. 

Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  Editor.  Negro  Education.  (Two  volumes,  423  pages,  724 
pages.)  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office. 
This  is  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  private  and  higher  schools  for  colored  people 
in  the  United  States.  The  text  was  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  Phelps-Stokes 
Fund  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Jesse  Jones,  specialist  in  the  education  of  racial 
groups.  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
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The  Administration  of  Methods  of  Teaching 

W.  W.  Charters 

University  of  Illinois 

/^NCE  upon  a  time  the  classroom  teacher  was  required  to 
provide  school  buildings,  pupils,  books,  materials  and  in- 
struction. Since  those  primitive  days  there  has  developed  a  de- 
partment of  school  activity  called  administration  whose  primary 
function  is  to  provide  everything  which  will  improve  classroom 
teaching.  And  the  fimction  of  school  administration  today  is  so 
to  set  the  stage  for  the  work  of  the  classroom  that  the  maximum 
efficiency  will  be  obtained.  The  administrator  is  usually  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  figure  in  the  school  system.  And  in  one  sense 
he  is,  but  in  another,  he  is  a  shifter  of  scenes,  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water  to  the  end  that  his  master,  classroom  instruction, 
may  have  complete  opportunity  for  the  fullest  development  of 
efficiency. 

Consequently,  the  field  of  administration  is  being  constantly 
enlarged  as  new  opportunities  for  service  are  discovered.  But  it 
has  not  yet  considered  methods  of  classroom  teaching  to  be  within 
its  scope.  This  has  been  considered  to  be  primarily  in  the  hands  of 
classroom  teachers  because  of  the  erroneous  idea  that  if  teachers 
are  not  trained  they  should  be  and  that  if  they  are  trained  and  have, 
therefore,  learned  the  principles  of  teaching,  they  can  invent  meth- 
ods of  teaching  for  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  some  administrative  attempts  have  been  made  to 
improve  teaching  through  supervision,  teachers'  meetings  and 
visits  of  one  teacher  with  another,  but  for  several  reasons  outlined 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal,  this  has  hot  reached  to  the  root 
of  the  problem. 

That  administration  does  not  consider  improvement  of  methods 
of  teaching  as  one  of  its  objectives  is  shown  in  a  number  of  ways. 
Conspicuously,  in  the  last  eighteen  months  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, the  great  official  administrative  clearing  house  of  the  American 
school  systems,  has  published  bulletins  of  which  no  one  deals  pri- 
marily with  methods  of  teaching.  So,  also,  textbooks  on  school 
administration  deal  with  the  problem  only  imder  the  topics  of  super- 
vision and  employment  of  teachers. 
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To  meet  this  situation  administrators  of  the  school  units,  federal, 
state,  county,  or  city,  and  the  teachers  of  teachers  in  professional 
schools  and  colleges,  must  accept  the  principle  that  the  invention 
of  a  complete  set  of  methods  of  teaching  is  too  large  a  matter,  and 
too  difficult  for  the  individual  teacher  to  accomphsh.  They  must 
recognize  on  the  one  hand  that  some  teachers  invent  some  good 
specific  methods  and  fail  to  invent  others,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
all  teachers  would  be  benefited  if  they  knew  the  best  specifics  which 
had  been  invented  by  this  teacher  or  that.  They  must,  moreover, 
recognize  that  the  teacher  is  geographically  and  temporarily  limited 
to  picking  up  information  orally  and  informally  except  as  it  is  ob- 
tained from  books,  which  up  to  the  present  time  deal  almost  ex- 
clusively with  principles.  That  is,  since  the  administrator  must 
accept  the  principle  that  the  acquiring  of  information  about  all 
excellent  methods  of  teaching  is  too  great  for  the  individual  class- 
room teacher  to  accomplish,  it,  therefore,  is  the  business  of  ad- 
ministration to  provide  the  machinery  by  which  the  best  specifics 
in  the  system  may  be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  all.  After  this 
has  been  accomplished  the  teacher  is  then  clearly  responsible  for 
the  use  of  the  specifics  in  modifying  classroom  procedure.  But  the 
administrator  is  responsible  for  getting  them  into  the  teacher's 
hands. 

No  one  need  fear  that  teachers  would  look  with  indifference 
upon  any  attempt  to  provide  them  with  specific  methods  of  applica- 
tion of  principles.  If  he  does  have  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  let 
him  address  a  group  of  grade  teachers  and  talk  on  principles  from 
the  same  platform  with  another  lecturer  who  presents  specific 
methods  of  teaching  and  notice  after  the  lectures  are  over,  how  he 
stands  in  splendid  isolation  while  the  teachers  flock  aroimd  the 
other  lecturer  like  bees  around  a  honey  pot.  It  does  not  settle  the 
matter  for  him  to  grow  irritated  and  mutter,  "Devices!"  The 
teachers  are  getting  from  his  rival  not  only  what  they  want  but 
what  they  need.  It  is  unfortunate  if  they  receive  mechanical 
devices;  but  the  same  interest  or  greater  is  shown  when  specifics 
are  given  as  applications  of  methodic  principles. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  collection  and  dissemination  of 
specifics  is  the  duty  of  professional  schools.  Theoretically,  this 
objection  may  be  valid.  But  practically  it  is  not  the  easiest  point 
for  the  application  of  the  remedy.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  time 
allowed  by  economic  conditions  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  so 
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short  that  little  can  be  accomplished  in  normal  schools  and  imi- 
versities  further  than  a  mastery  of  principles  of  teaching;  although 
with  longer  periods  of  training  and  with  some  reorganization  of 
curricula  to  allow  for  a  fuller  treatment  of  methods,  more  could,  of 
course,  be  accomplished  than  under  present  conditions.  And,  in 
the  second  place,  the  teacher  of  methods  in  professional  schools 
would  have  to  gain  his  information  about  specifics  from  classroom 
teachers.  No  teacher  of  methods  has  the  ability  to  make  all  the 
applications  of  the  principle  to  specific  situations  for  himself.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  teacher  of  methods  needs  to  have  the  specifics 
collected  for  him  to  use  almost  as  much  as  does  the  classroom  teacher. 
It  may  be  further  objected  that  writers  of  books  should  collect 
the  specifics  and  publish  them.  But,  in  reply  it  may  be  said  with 
conviction  that  the  task  of  making  the  first  standard  collection  is 
clearly  so  large  that  one  individual  writer  could  hope  to  cover  only 
a  small  fragment  of  the  field.  The  task  seems  to  the  writer  after 
some  experience  in  such  collection  to  be  too  large  for  any  private 
enterprise  to  undertake.  And  that  is  the  case  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  a  book  which  would  list  any  considerable  number  of  difficulties 
in  teaching  and  would  present  a  number  of  specifics  for  the  correc- 
tion of  each  would  have  the  largest  sale  of  any  teachers'  textbook 
ever  written. 

Method  of  Collection  and  Dissemination 
Four  processes  are  necessary  in  the  collection  and  dissemination 
of  specific  methods.  These  will  be  taken  up  in  order  but  it  is  neces- 
sary to  presuppose  that  the  teachers  already  know  the  principles 
of  teaching  and  that  what  we  are  presenting  them  are  specific  ap- 
plications. If,  however,  they  are  untrained  and  immature  the  speci- 
fics will  still  be  of  value  to  them  as  mechanical  devices.  And,  it 
must  be  interpolated,  that  one  way  of  rescuing  untrained  teachers 
from  the  relative  inefficiency  of  devices  is  to  present  more  than  one 
device  for  the  same  difficulty.  Teachers  with  ordinary  inductive 
ability  may  hope  to  discover  some  principles  if  enough  particular 
cases  are  given  for  comparison  and  generalization. 

Diagnosis 

The  first  problem  met  in  administering  methods  of  teaching  is 

to  provide  a  means  of  diagnosing  difficulties.    This  means  that  it 

is  necessary  to  examine  classroom  management  and  the  subjects  of 

the  course  of  study  one  by  one  and  analyze  the  teaching  difficulties. 
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For  instance,  in  teaching  subtraction  there  are  several  types  of  dif- 
ficulty such  as  (a)  automatizing  the  simple  subtractions  facts,  as 
four  from  eight  leaves  four,  (b)  carrying  and  (c)  the  zero  in  the 
minuend.    It  is  obvious  that  these  difficulties  must  be  listed. 

The  methods  of  diagnosis  may  be  of  two  kinds.  Either  an  individ- 
ual with  wide  experience  and  in  close  contact  with  classroom  pro- 
cedure may  take  the  division  of  subject  matter  under  immediate 
consideration  and  list  the  difficulties;  or  committees  of  selected 
teachers  may  be  delegated  to  carry  on  the  diagnosis.  In  practice, 
it  is  evident  that  the  second  method  will  not  produce  as  satisfactory 
results  as  the  first  when  the  individual  selected  is  expert  in  diagnosing 
difficulties. 

Collection  of  Specifics 

When  the  difficulties  have  been  listed  and  arranged,  a  question- 
naire is  provided  for  the  collection  of  curative  measures  used  by 
teachers.  In  practice,  it  is  better  to  use  a  personal  questionnaire. 
That  is,  the  individuals  collecting  the  material  will  obtain  better 
results  if  he  interviews  the  teacher,  supplements  the  wording  of  the 
questionnaire  by  such  instructions  as  make  clear  to  the  teacher  ex- 
actly what  is  wanted  and  helps  to  recall  what  specifics  he  actually 
uses.  In  such  a  case  the  answers  may  be  written  by  the  investigator 
or  by  the  teacher,  preferably  by  the  former.  If,  however,  this  is 
not  feasible,  then  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  as  definite  and  clear 
a  wording  of  the  questionnaire  as  possible,  supplemented  by  an 
initial  try-out  by  a  few  teachers  and  subsequent  modification  of 
poorly  worded  phrases. 

Teachers  should  be  advised  so  to  phrase  their  written  description 
of  each  specific  to  be  reported  that  another  teacher  may  from  the 
description  use  the  method.  This  is  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  for 
it  is  foimd  that  teachers  who  have  studied  principles  of  teaching 
seem  to  feel  it  necessary  to  state  their  philosophy  of  life  rather  than 
the  exact  and  simple  methods  used  in  meeting  definite  difficulties. 
And  it  is  frequently  foimd  that  teachers  do  not  always  analyze 
their  methods  and  are  not  actually  able  either  to  tell  what  they  do 
or  to  throw  into  relief  the  important  portions  of  a  method.  But 
with  some  training  these  difficulties  of  philosophizing  too  much  and 
of  analyzing  and  selecting  too  poorly  tend  to  disappear. 

It  is  also  important  in  obtaining  the  best  returns  from  the  teach- 
ers that  the  purpose  of  the  work  be  made  quite  clear  to  them.  If 
they  understand  that  the  plan  seeks  to  make  the  best  methods  used 
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in  the  school  the  common  property  of  all  the  questionnaire  will  re- 
ceive cheerful  attention.  If  this  is  not  clear  the  task  Will  be  made 
misimderstood  and  the  work  upon  it  will  be  perfunctory. 

When  the  returns  are  collected,  classification  will  follow.  At 
this  point  several  difficulties  emerge.  These  vary  with  different 
subjects  but  it  is  generally  found  that  some  specifics  reported  will 
handle  not  only  the  difficulty  for  which  it  is  prescribed  but  other 
difficulties  as  well.  For  instance,  if  teachers  are  asked  for  a  lan- 
guage game  that  will  automatize  the  phrase  //  is  I  rather  than  // 
is  me,  the  same  game  may  be  used  for  the  automatizing  of  who  and 
wham  and  saw  and  seen.  But  the  details  of  the  technique  of  classi- 
fication can  be  adequately  worked  out  when  administrators  delegate 
competent  agents  to  do  the  work. 

Preliminary   Testing 

It  is  obvious  that  when  teachers  are  requested  to  state  their 
methods  of  meeting  difficulties,  some  methods  will  be  reported  which 
are  more  efficient  than  others.  To  evaluate  these  is  a  serious  and 
difficult  problem,  which  may  be  attacked  in  two  ways.  The  meth- 
ods may  be  tested  scientifically  or  empirically.  Scientific  testing 
requires  time  and  favorable  conditions,  since  it  involves  the  use  of 
each  method  imder  determined  conditions  for  adequate  lengths  of 
time  and  with  thoroughgoing  tests  before  and  after  the  use  of  the 
methods.  When  such  testing  has  been  carried  to  completion  it  is 
then  definitely  and  accurately  known  which  is  the  best  method  to 
use  to  get  certain  results  under  given  conditions.  Such  is  the  pro- 
cedure in  medicine  where  a  specific  before  being  given  to  the  pro- 
fession is  tried  out  under  exacting  conditions  in  hospitals  and  with 
guinea  pigs,  white  rats,  calves  or  horses.  Any  medical  investi- 
gator who  makes  his  annoimcement  prematurely  or  claims  for  the 
specific  more  than  it  can  accomplish  injures  his  standing  with  his 
professional  associates. 

This  is  the  ideal  of  educators  as  well  as  doctors.  Already  the 
very  young  agencies  of  scientific  investigation  in  education  are 
ev^uating  methods  under  fairly  exacting  conditions.  And  we  may 
expect  that  this  will  rapidly  increase  as  the  federal  and  state  govern- 
ments and  the  school  boards  of  all  large  cities  establish  laboratories 
for  the  study  of  methods  of  instruction. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  we  are  forced  by  an  actual  situation  which 
both  demands  and  permits  more  rapid  action.    We  have  a  teaching 
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corps  with  two  characteristics.  Each  of  its  members  lacks  knowl- 
edge of  certain  specifics  which  he  could  use  with  profit  and  all 
teachers  have  the  habit  of  accepting  suggestions  and  testing  them 
out  in  a  practical  way  in  the  schoolroom.  These  two  facts  indicate 
the  necessity  of  providing  teachers  with  methods  without  waiting 
for  complete  scientific  testing  and  points  to  the  possibility  of  their 
receiving  a  practical  test  which  is  equal  to  or  superior  to  the  methods 
of  testing  now  universally  used  by  teachers. 

The  administrative  procedure  may  be  as  follows.  When  the 
specifics  have  been  collected  and  classified  they  may  be  submitted 
in  writing  to  as  many  selected  teachers  as  is  practicable,  who  are 
qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  specifics.  '  It  is  found  in  such 
a  case  that  a  method  submitted  by  one  teacher  may  be  ruled  out 
immediately  by  other  teachers  who  have  seen  it  used  and  discarded. 
Sometimes,  an  immediate  decision  cannot  be  reached  because  the 
teachers  will  need  to  give  a  method  a  trial  before  deciding  upon  its 
efficiency.  And  when  the  preliminary  examination  has  been  con- 
cluded it  will  be  found  that  the  list  of  specifics  has  been  fairly  well 
evaluated  or  at  least  so  supplemented  by  opinions  that  the  individual 
classroom  teacher  will  have  some  idea  about  which  are  most  likely 
to  be  efficient  and,  therefore,  worthy  of  priority  in  use. 

This  preliminary  empirical  testing  may  take  several  months  to 
accomplish  because  of  the  slow  rate  at  which  returns  are  obtained 
from  a  large  group  and  because  of  the  necessity  of  waiting  imtil 
the  difficulty  to  which  the  specific  applies  arises  in  the  classroom. 
But  it  saves  the  inexperienced  or  untrained  teacher  from  making 
a  random  selection  of  methods  presented  by  good  and  poor  teachers. 
And,  while  it  is  not  at  all  equal  to  scientific  testing,  it  is  much  more 
rapid  at  a  time  when  teachers  need  suggestions  if  they  can  not  be 
provided  with  facts.  For  even  though  it  is  imscientific  it  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  present  hit  and  miss  acceptance  and  use  of 
methods  which  under  existing  conditions  are  picked  up  by  teachers 
here  and  there. 

Permanent  Records 

After  the  lists  of  specifics  have  been  subjected  to  this  preliminary 
testing  they  are  put  in  permanent  form.  They  are  either  mimeo- 
graphed or  printed.  The  number  of  copies  printed  should  be 
enough  to  supply  each  teacher  and  to  leave  enough  on  hand  for 
future  use. 
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By  this  means  each  teacher  is  made  acquainted  with  all  the 
specifics  of  the  best  teachers.  They  are  before  him  on  his  desk 
written  up  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  apply  them.  It  becomes  his 
newspaper  and  gives  him  all  the  superiority  that  the  journal  has 
over  the  news  channels  of  times  before  the  newspaper  was  originated. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  preservation  of  this  material  from  year 
to  year  makes  it  possible  for  the  work  of  the  teachers  to  become 
cumulative.  The  task  of  collecting  all  specifics  is  too  great  to  be 
accomplished  in  one  year  but  the  fruits  of  each  year's  labors  can  be 
preserved  and  passed  on  to  succeeding  teachers  so  that,  allowing 
for  the  improvements  of  specifics  made  in  later  years,  there  will 
always  be  a  very  considerable  body  of  useful  material  in  the  pos- 
session of  each  teacher. 

Attacking  the  Problem 

Any  superintendent  of  any  school  system  can  use  these  methods 
in  meeting  his  specific  difficulties.  An  administrator  of  a  system 
of  twenty  teachers  or  even  less  can  take  that  subject  of  the  course 
of  study  which  in  his  opinion  is  most  poorly  taught,  select  a  few 
difficulties  which  need  attention,  collect  from  his  teachers  and  from 
other  sources  specifics  which  have  been  successfully  used,  have 
them  mimeographed  and  give  them  to  his  teachers.  This  will  be 
eminently  successful  in  solving  his  specific  problems.  His  diagnosis 
may  not  list  all  the  difficulties,  and  he  may  not  include  all  the  best 
specifics  in  his  tabulations,  but  his  teachers  will  have  more  than 
they  had  before. 

In  larger  school  systems  this  technique  can  be  improved  by  the 
detailing  of  some  one  person  or  group  of  teachers  to  do  the  work 
and  as  opportunity  is  offered  to  use  increasingly  scientific  methods 
of  testing.  This  may  be  the  nucleus  of  a  bureau  of  research  or  may 
be  made  a  part  of  the  bureau's  work. 

Expense  may  be  urged  as  an  argument  against  these  methods. 
But,  though  urged,  it  is  not  supported  by  fact.  The  strategic  point 
in  all  education  is  classroom  teaching.  Fifty  thousand  dollars 
spent  on  a  building  will  not  produce  the  results  obtained  from  five 
hundred  dollars  spent  in  improving  the  quality  of  classroom  in- 
struction. Here  at  the  centre  of  the  system  every  dollar  possesses 
heightened  efficiency.  The  expense  of  printing  is  negligible  and  the 
employment  of  special  workers  whose  primary  duty  is  to  see  that 
all  teachers  are  provided  with  every  facility  for  learning  the  best 
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methods  is  inconsiderable  in  a  system, — probably,  in  a  system  of 
fifty  teachers  not  more  than  two  per  cent  of  the  total  expenses,  and 
in  larger  systems  less.  But  this  one  or  two  per  cent  will  produce 
better  results  than  twenty-five  per  cent  spent  outside  the  classroom. 

In  large  school  systems  this  work  belongs  to  the  bureaus  of  re- 
search, some  of  which  are  paying  more  or  less  attention  to  it  now. 
It  is  imfortunate  but  natural  that  most  of  the  bureaus  have  devoted 
most  of  their  attention  up  to  date  to  the  testing  of  the  results  of 
teaching — natural  because  such  work  needs  to  be  done,  and  im- 
fortimate  because  the  teachers  see  the  bureaus  as  exacting  agencies 
making  work  more  arduous,  and,  therefore,  subject  to  suspicion. 
If  the  bureaus  were  seeking  for  the  most  spectacular  method  of 
demonstrating  to  teachers  their  real  spirit  of  service,  they  need  only 
turn  their  attention  to  the  problem  under  discussion.  If  they  were 
able  to  place  in  the  hands  of  conscientious  teachers  from  time  to 
time  lists  of  specifics  for  handling  difficulties  of  instruction  suspicion 
would  decrease  and  co-operation  and  support  would  develop.  Im- 
proved methods  either  produce  the  same  results  with  less  effort  or 
better  results  with  the  same  labor.  And  any  improvement  agency 
needs  to  make  this  clear  to  teachers  because  the  fallacy  is  abroad 
that  "better"  methods  mean  more  arduous  work. 

Through  any  administrator  in  a  large  or  small  school  system  may 
wisely  develop  administrative  machinery  for  the  dissemination  of 
information  among  his  teachers  the  problem  can  be  best  attacked 
by  the  federal  Bureau  of  Education  which  with  proper  facilities  and 
financial  support  could  make  thorough  investigations,  collect  data 
from  all  the  schools  of  the  nation,  and  avoid  the  duplications  result- 
ing from  the  study  of  the  problems  by  smaller  units.  This  would 
involve  the  appointment  of  a  corps  of  investigators  who  would  seek 
assistance  where  it  could  be  foimd,  diagnose  the  difficulties  of  class- 
room instruction,  collect  specific  curatives,  evaluate  and  test  them 
and  pubhsh  the  results  in  the  bulletins  of  the  bureau.  To  be  thor- 
oughly done,  the  undertaking  would  have  to  cover  a  number  of 
years.  But  when  done  it  would  be  the  most  valuable  service  ren- 
dered to  education  by  the  Bureau. 

Until  such  time  as  the  Bureau  of  Education  can  undertake  this 
work,  other  agencies,  such  as  state  universities,  normal  schools, 
state  departments  of  education,  and  city  and  county  systems,  can 
each  do  those  portions  of  the  work  which  seem  to  them  of  most 
pressing  necessity.    And  any  effort  large  or  small  will  be  of  service. 
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Some  Individual  Differences  Among  the  Pupils 

of  Two  Fifth  Grade  Classes* 

O.  S.  Hubbard 

Stanford  University 

F\URING  the  school  year  1916-1917  the  writer  made  a  study  of 
the  degree  of  heterogeneity  found  in  the  classes  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eighth  grades  of  the  Alameda  public  schools.  The  study  took 
into  accoimt  age,  race,  sex,  social  status,  achievement  as  shown  by 
school  marks,  educational  measurements,  and  teachers'  ratings  on 
intelligence.  Data  were  secured  from  approximately  2000  pupils.- 
Such  wide  ranges  of  individual  differences  were  foimd  that  it 
was  decided  to  select  two  fifth  grade  classes  for  more  intensive  study 
by  means  of  the  Stanford-Binet  tests.  Two  5-B  classes  for  this 
piupose  were  chosen  at  random,  one  of  39,  the  other  of  41  pupils. 
The  degree  of  heterogeneity  found  in  these  two  classes  will  be  sum- 
marized for  nationality,  social  status,  age,  mental  age,  retardation, 
teachers'  ratings  on  intelligence,  school  marks,  and  school  achieve- 
ment as  indicated  by  standard  tests. 

Nationality 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  various  nationalities 
in  the  two  classes: 

Table  I. 

Qass  A  Class  B 

American 55.2%  58.5% 

English 13.1  17. 

German 13.1  7.3 

Scandinavian 0.0  9.7 

Romanic 18.4  4.8 

Japanese 0.0  2.4 

Difference  in  race  should  be  taken  into  account  by  a  superinten- 
dent in  shaping  his  course  of  study.  Experience  shows  that  a  class 
which  has  a  large  element  of  Portuguese  and  Italian  pupils  presents 
a  different  problem  from  the  class  which  is  predominantly  Ameri- 
can or  North-European  extraction. 

♦A  study  made  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Lewis  M.  Terman. 

(245) 
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Social  Position* 

In  grouping  the  pupils  with  respect  to  social  position,  Tausig's 
classification  of  the  non-competing  social  groups  was  used.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  percentage  of  each  group  represented 
in  both  classes: 

Table  II. 

Group  Class  A  Class  B 

*   (Lowest) 15.7  4.8 

II 15.7  2.4 

III 36.8  34. 

IV  21.  41.4 

V  (Highest)   5.2  14.6 

Not  stated 5.2  2.4 

Note  the  high  percentage  of  group  I  in  Class  A,  15.7%,  as  com- 
pared with  4.8%  for  Class  B;  also  the  high  percentage  of  group  V 
in  Class  B,  14.6%,  as  compared  with  5.2%  for  Class  A.  Fifty-six 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  Class  B  come  from  families  who  belong  to 
the  two  highest  social  groups;  only  7.2%  come  from  families  who 
belong  to  the  two  lowest  social  groups. 

Again,  26.2%  of  the  pupils  of  Class  A  belong  to  the  two  highest 
social  groups;  31.4%  belong  to  the  two  lowest  groups.  In  other 
words,  in  the  case  of  Class  B  practically  eight  times  as  many  pupils 
belong  to  groups  IV  and  V  as  belong  to  groups  I  and  II;  while  in 
the  case  of  Class  A,  the  percentage  of  pupils  belonging  to  groups 
IV  and  V  is  5.2%  less  than  the  percentage  belonging  to  groups  I 
and  II.    Group  III  is  about  equally  represented  in  the  two  classes. 

In  another  connection  the  writer  found  a  correlation  between 
social  position  and  achievement  in  the  pedagogical  tests.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  it  was  found  that  the  higher  the  social  position,  the 
larger  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  the  upper  quartiles  of  the  distri- 
butions. Professor  Terman  has  usually  found  a  correlation  of  .45 
to  .60  between  social  status  and  intelligence  quotient  or  teachers' 
ratings  for  intelligence. 

Teachers'  Ratings  on  Intelligence 

Each  teacher  was  asked  to  estimate  the  intelligence  of  her  pupils 
on  the  basis: 


*Based  on  the  occupation  of  the  father. 
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1 .  Very  Superior 

2.  Superior 

3.  Average 

4.  Inferior 

5.  Very  Inferior 

The  following  table  indicates  the  percentage  of  each  group  in 
both  classes: 

Table  III 


Class  A 

1 2.6% 

2 15.7 

3 63.1 

4 15.7 

5 2.6 


Class  B 
0.0% 
5.2 

76.3 

13.1 
5.2 


The  teacher  of  Class  A  has  grouped  her  pupils  into  a  fairly  nor- 
mal distribution.  The  teacher  of  Class  B  did  not  rate  any  of  her 
pupils  as  "very  superior,"  but  a  very  large  percentage  of  them  as 
''average."  Note  that  15.7%  of  Class  A  are  rated  as  "superior," 
as  compared  with  5.2%  in  the  case  of  Class  B;  also  that  5.2%  of 
Class  B  are  rated  "very  inferior,"  as  compared  with  2.6%  in  the 
case  of  Class  A. 

Recent  investigations  tend  to  show  that  teachers  commonly  over- 
estimate the  intelligence  of  over-age  children  and  underestimate 
the  intelligence  of  imder-age  children.  The  result  is,  too  many 
children  are  estimated  "average"  and  too  few  "inferior"  and  "super- 
ior." 

From  the  following  table  a  comparison  can  be  made  of  the  per- 
centage of  pupils  falling  in  each  of  the  intelligence  groups  according 
to  the  teachers*  estimates,  with  the  percentage  of  pupils  falling  in 
the  same  groups  according  to  the  Binet  Scale. 


Table  IV 

Class  A 

Class  B 

Combined  A  &  B 

Teachers' 

Binet 

Teachers'        Binet 

Teachers' 

Binet 

Estimates 

Test 

Estimates           Test 

Estimates 

Test 

1. 

2.6 

5.2 

0.0             18.4 

1.3 

11.8 

2. 

15.7 

5.2 

5.2             31.5 

10.5 

18.4 

3. 

63.1 

44.7 

76.3             28.9 

69.7 

36.8 

4. 

15.7 

28.9 

13.1             18.4 

14.4 

23.6 

5. 

2.6 

15.7 

5.2               2.6 

3.9 

9.2 
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Note  the  large  percentage  of  pupils  estimated  as  "average  by" 
both  teachers.  Also  note  that  the  teacher  of  Class  B  has  estimated 
none  of  her  pupils  at  "very  superior,"  while  she  has  estimated 
13.1%  at  "inferior." 

As  judged  by  the  Binet  Scale,  the  teacher  of  Class  A  estimated 
the  intelligence  of  her  pupils  too  high,  while  the  teacher  of  Class  B 
has  rated  hers  too  low. 

The  following  classification  was  adopted: 

Intelligent  Quotient 

1 .  Very  Superior 119  and  above 

2.  Superior 110-118 

3.  Average 90-109 

4.  Inferior 80-89 

5.  Very  Inferior 79  and  below 

The  comparison  shows  that  the  judgment  of  teachers  in  grouping 
pupils  with  respect  to  intelligence  is  not  reliable.  It  indicates  the 
need  of  an  absolute  standard  by  means  of  which  teachers  can  ac- 
curately measure  the  intelligence  of  their  pupils. 

Pedagogical  Achievement  (1) 

The  classes  were  given  the  pedagogical  tests  before  the  fall  pro- 
motion, while  the  Binet  tests  were  given  after  the  fall  promotion. 
For  this  reason  the  groups  whose  median  achievements  are  given 
in  the  following  table  are  not  absolutely  wholly  identical  with  the 
groups  which  were  tested  on  the  Binet  Scale.  However,  since  most 
of  the  pupils  in  each  class  were  promoted,  we  are  justified  in  assum- 
ing that  the  medians  which  were  determined  before  promotion  are 
a  fair  index  of  the  ability  of  the  groups  tested  on  the  Binet  Scale 
after  promotion.  Whatever  selection  took  place  at  promotion  was 
counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  promoted  classes  picked  up 
the  "left-overs"  from  the  preceding  classes. 

(1)     The  following  pedagogical  tests  were  given: 

Courtis  Tests  in  the  four  fimdamentals 
Ayres  Spelling  Test 
Stone  Reasoning  Test 

The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Table  VI 

Median  Scores  for  Classes  A  and  B,  and  for  the  Grade  as  a  Whole,  (7  Classes)  in  the 

Various   Abilities 

Fifth  Grade 

Class  A  Class  B  for  Entire  City 

Addition 3.16  7.20  4.98 

Subtraction 2.80  8.12  4.81 

Multiplication 1.75  5.43  3.58 

Division 0.00  3.66  2.63 

Reasoning 1.72  2.56  1.73 

Spelling 73.75  80.00  74.10 

Note  that  the  scores  of  Class  A  are,  without  exception,  below  the 
scores  for  the  grade  as  a  whole;  also,  that  the  scores  for  Class  B 
are  far  above  the  scores  for  Class  A  and  for  the  grade.  This  table 
should  be  borne  in  mind  later  when  considering  the  mental  ages 
and  intelligence  quotients  of  the  two  classes. 

Age  and  Mental  Age 
The  distributions  of  ages  and  mental  ages  are  shown  in  the  following  table- 

Mental 


Age 

Chronological 

A 

B 

7:6-7:11 

0 

0 

8-8:5 

0 

0 

8:6-8:11 

0 

0 

9-95     • 

0 

0 

9:^-9:11 

1 

2 

10-10:5 

7 

5 

10:6-10:11 

8 

12 

11-11:5 

7 

4 

11:6-11:11 

4 

8 

12-12:5 

1 

6 

12:6-12:11 

'  2 

0 

13-13:5 

3 

2 

13:6-13:11 

2 

1 

14-14:5 

0 

1 

14:6-14-11 

2 

0 

15-15:5 

1 

0 

A 

B 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

4 

1 

12 

7 

6 

1 

4 

8 

1 

4 

2 

6 

0 

5 

0 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

38  41  38  41 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  age  range  is  five  and  a  half  years  in  Class 
A,  and  four  and  a  half  years  in  Class  B.  The  median  for  the  two 
classes  are  about  the  same. 
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The  pupils  of  Class  A  vary  in  mental  age  from  14  years  to  7  years 
and  nine  months.  A  range  of  six  years!  The  median  mental  age 
for  the  class  is  10  years,  2  months.    This  is  also  the  mode. 

Class  B  contains  pupils  who  range  in  mental  age  from  15  years, 
3  months,  to  9  years,  11  months,  an  extreme  difference  of  over  five 
years.  The  median  mental  age  for  Class  B  is  approximately  12 
years.  This  is  a  year  and  three  quarters  above  the  median  mental 
age  for  Class  A. 

The  following  table,  giving  the  percentage  of  pupils  within  cer- 
tain groups  by  mental  age,  shows  the  contrast  between  the  two 
classes: 


Table  VIII 

Mental  Age 

Class  A 

Class  B 

12  and  above 

10.5% 

48.7% 

Between  10  and  12 

60.5 

48.7 

9  and  below 

28.9 

2.4 

Class  B  has  38.2%  more  of  its  pupils  twelve  years  of  mental  age 
and  above,  than  Class  A;  while  Class  A  has  26.5%  more  of  its  pupils 
nine  years  of  mental  age  and  below,  than  Class  B. 

Mental  age  cannot  be  ignored  by  a  grading  system  which  claims 
to  group  pupils  according  to  capacity.  The  folly  of  grouping  to- 
gether for  purposes  of  instruction  pupils  between  whose  mental 
ages  there  is  a  difference  of  six  years  is  too  obvious  for  comment. 

Intelligence  Quotients 

The  following  table  shows  the  individual  intelligence  quotients 
for  each  class,  together  with  ages  and  mental  ages: 
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Table  IX 


Class  A 

Class  B 

Pupil 

Mental 

Age 

I.Q. 

Pupil 

Mental 

Age    I 

.Q. 

Age 

Age 

1 

CM. 

14 

11-2 

125 

1 

E.  D. 

15-3 

11-8 

130 

2 

B.  H. 

13-10 

9-7 

144 

2 

B.  E. 

15 

10-2 

148 

3 

S.  B. 

12-3 

11-5 

108 

3 

A.  M. 

14-3 

9.8 

147 

4 

E.  C. 

12-2 

10-10 

113 

4 

J.T. 

14 

11-9 

119 

5 

R.  H. 

11-11 

10-2 

118 

5 

L.  C. 

la^ 

11-6 

119 

6 

P.M. 

11-4 

13 

87 

6 

A.  S. 

13-7 

12-1 

112 

7 

C.  T. 

11-2 

13-7 

82 

7 

T.  M. 

13-6 

10-7 

128 

8 

D.  HH. 

11 

10^ 

110 

8 

M.  P. 

13-3 

11-1 

120 

9 

R.  E. 

11 

11-5 

96 

9 

CM. 

13-2 

10-6 

126 

10 

G.A. 

10-11 

14-10 

74 

10 

H.  T. 

12-11 

12-1 

107 

11 

S.  A. 

10-10 

10-5 

104 

11 

A.  R. 

12-9 

11-9 

109 

12 

F.  F. 

10-9 

11-9 

91 

12 

L.  G. 

12-8 

9-6 

133 

13 

E.N. 

10-8 

10-7 

100 

13 

R.  P. 

1^^ 

10^ 

119 

14 

LP. 

10-8 

11 

97 

14 

V.S. 

12-6 

10-11 

115 

15 

M.  R. 

10^ 

10-8 

100 

15 

L.  K. 

12-4 

10-9 

115 

16 

E.C. 

10-7 

13-3 

80 

16 

A.M. 

12-3 

11-2 

110 

17 

M.J. 

10-5 

12-6 

83 

17 

E.  S. 

12-3 

10-6 

117 

18 

F.  B. 

10-1 

10-5 

99 

18 

M.  K. 

12-3 

13-5 

91 

19 

I.  C 

10-2 

10-10 

94 

19 

L.  E. 

12 

10-5 

115 

20 

F.  G. 

10-2 

10-11 

93 

20 

L.  L. 

12 

10-2 

118 

21 

C.  L. 

10-2 

11-2 

91 

21 

J.J. 

11-11 

11-8 

102 

22 

E.  W. 

10-2 

11-6 

88 

22 

A.  K. 

11-11 

10-8 

112 

23 

L.  M. 

10-1 

10-1 

100 

23 

E.  P. 

11-10 

12-1 

98 

24 

B.  P. 

10-1 

10^ 

98 

24 

G.  G. 

11-8 

11-7 

101 

25 

F.  S. 

10-1 

n-^ 

86 

25 

G.  M. 

11-4 

10-2 

111 

26 

H.  M. 

10 

11-7 

86 

26 

H.  B. 

11-4 

10-7 

107 

27 

E.  H. 

10 

11 

91 

27 

F.  S. 

11-4 

14- 

81 

28 

J.  M. 

9-10 

10-5 

94 

28 

A.  H. 

11-3 

10-9 

105 

29 

W.  L. 

9-10 

12-4 

80 

29 

H.  P. 

11-2 

13-10 

81 

30 

A.H. 

^9. 

10-8 

91 

30 

V.  F. 

11 

11-5 

96 

31 

H.N. 

9-6 

11-4 

84 

31 

L.  H. 

11 

l2rA 

89 

32 

B.C. 

^-4 

13-9 

68 

32 

K.  L. 

11 

12r^ 

89 

33- 

A.  J. 

^3 

15-4 

60 

33 

CG. 

10-11 

11-8 

93 

34 

G.S. 

9 

14-7 

62 

34 

R.  H. 

10-5 

11-11 

87 

35 

N.  L. 

9 

10-2 

89 

35 

M.  A. 

10-5 

13-5 

78 

36 

C.C. 

9 

12-8 

71 

36 

H.  C 

1(M 

10-4 

100 

37 

M.  T. 

8-8 

10-7 

82 

37 

C  H. 

10-1 

lO-lO 

93 

38 

E.G. 

7-9 

13 

60 

38 

T.  H. 

10-1 

10-11 

92 

39 

0.  B. 

10-1 

12 

84 

40 

R.  M. 

10     • 

11-3 

89 

41 

R.C 

9-11 

10 

99 
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Table  X 
Showing  Pupils  Arranged  According  to  Intelligence  Quotient 


Class  A 

Class  B 

Pupils 

I.Q. 

Pupils 

I.Q. 

1 

B.  H. 

144 

1 

B.  E. 

148 

2 

CM. 

125 

2 

A.  M. 

147 

3 

R.  H. 

118 

3 

L.  G. 

133 

4 

E.  C. 

113 

4 

E.  D. 

130 

5 

S.  B. 

108 

5 

T.  M. 

128 

6 

D.  H. 

105 

6 

CM. 

126 

7 

S  A. 

104 

7 

M.  P. 

120 

8 

E.  N 

100 

8 

R.  P. 

119 

9 

M.  R. 

ICO 

9 

L.  C 

119  Q3 

10 

L.  M. 

100  Q3 

10 

J.T. 

119 

11 

F.  B. 

99 

11 

L.  L. 

118 

12 

B.  P. 

98 

12 

E.  S. 

117 

13 

LP.   • 

97 

13 

V.  S. 

115 

14 

R.  E. 

96 

14 

L.  E. 

115 

15 

I.e. 

94 

15 

L.  K. 

115 

16. 

J.M. 

91 

16 

A.  K. 

112 

17 

F.  G. 

93 

17 

A.  S. 

112 

18 

F.  F. 

91 

18  . 

G.  M 

111 

19 

E.  H. 

91  M 

19 

A.M. 

110 

20 

A.  H. 

91 

20 

A.  R. 

:09 

21 

C.  L. 

91 

21 

H.  T. 

107  M 

22 

N.  L. 

89 

22 

H.  B. 

107 

23 

E.  W. 

88 

23 

A.  H. 

105 

24 

F.  M. 

87 

24 

J.J. 

102 

25 

F.S. 

86 

25 

G.G. 

101 

26 

H.  M. 

86 

26 

H.  C 

100 

27 

H.N. 

84 

27 

R.  C 

99 

28 

M.J. 

83 

28 

E.  P. 

98 

29 

M.  T. 

82  Ql 

29 

V.  F. 

96 

30 

C.  T. 

82 

30 

CG. 

93 

31 

E.G. 

80 

31 

C  H. 

93  Ql 

32 

W.  L. 

80 

32 

T.  K. 

92  • 

33 

G.  A. 

74 

33 

M.  K. 

91 

34 

G.  C. 

71 

34 

L.  H. 

89 

35 

B.  S. 

68 

35 

K.  L. 

89 

36 

G.  S. 

62 

36 

R.  M. 

89 

37 

A.  J. 

60 

37 

R.  H. 

87 

38 

E.G. 

60 

38 

0.  B. 

81 

39 

F.S. 

81 

40 

H.  P. 

81 

41 

M.  A. 

78 
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In  Class  A  the  range  is  from  144  to  60,  a  difference  as  great  as 
that  between  the  high  grade  idiot  and  the  normal  child.  The 
median  for  this  class  is  91. 

In  Class  B  the  range  is  from  148  to  78,  a  difference  of  70  points. 
The  median  for  this  class  is  107,  or  16  points  above  that  for  Class  A. 

Table  II  shows  the  distribution  of  intelligence  quotients  for  the 
two  classes  according  to  Terman's  classification: 


Table  XI 

A 

B 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Intelligence  Quotient 

140-149      "Near  Genius"       1 

2.6 

2 

4.8 

130-1391  ,,       c        •              0 
120-1291  V^S"P^^^           1 

2.6 

2 
3 

12.2 

110-119      Superior                  2 

5.2 

12 

29.2 

100-1091   ^^_  .                    6 
90-99  1  Nonnal                  ^^ 

44.7 

7 
7 

34.4 

80-89               Dull               11 

29 

7 

17 

70-79         Border-line            2 

5.2 

1 

2.4 

60-69         Feeble-minded      4 

10.5 

Note  that  10.5%  of  the  pupils  of  Class  A  have  an  intelligence 
quotient  of  60  or  below;  while  none  of  the  pupils  of  Class  B  fall  in 
tills  group.  Also  note  the  high  percentages  of  Class  B  in  the  "super- 
ior" and  'Very  superior"  groups  and  the  high  percentage  of  Class 
A  in  the  "average"  and  "dull"  groups. 

If  we  combine  the  groups  110  and  above,  on  the  one  hand,  and  89 
and  below,  on  the  other,  we  obtain  the  following  percentages: 


Intelligence  Quotients 

Class  A 

Class  B 

110  and  above 

10.4% 

44.2% 

90  to  109 

44.7% 

34.4% 

89  and  below 

44.7% 

19.4% 

Class  A  has  as  many  pupils  below  normal  as  it  has  at  normal, 
while  Class  B  has  more  pupils  above  normal  than  it  has  at  normal. 
Class  B  has  approximatdy  as  many  pupils  above  normal  as  Class  A 
has  at  normal.  Surely  a  grading  system  which  groups  "feeble- 
minded" and  children  who  are  "near  genius"  in  the  same  class  can 
hardly  be  defended. 
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Correlation  of  School  Work  with  Mental  Age  and  L  Q. 

The  following  marks  are  used  in  the  schools  where  the  classes 
under  consideration  are  located: 

E Excellent 

G Good 

F Fair 

P Poor 

A  value  of  4  was  assigned  for  E;  3  for  G;  2  for  F;  and  1  for  P. 
The  marks  representing  the  term  averages*  in  ten  subjects  were 
used  and  the  values  assigned  these  averages  were  in  turn  averaged. 
The  resulting  figures  were  used  to  determine  the  rank  order  of  the 
class  in  school  work. 

The  correlations  were  found  by  the  Spearman  Footrule  and  the 
corresponding  values  were  then  determined.  The  correlations 
with  average  school  work  were  as  follows: 

Class  a      •  Class  B 

Intelligence  Quotient  496  .588 

Mental  Age  .233  .44 

These  correlations  are  lower  than  have  usually  been  found,  parti- 
cularly that  between  mental  age  and  school  marks.  This  is  largely 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  as  a  rule  it  is  the  oldest  pupils  who 
have  the  lowest  mental  age.  Because  these  are  repeaters  they  have 
had  the  advantage  of  several  years  more  drill  in  the  school  subjects 
than  their  youngest  classmates  have  had,  and  it  is  the  latter  who 
usually  possess  the  highest  mental  ages.  The  same  fact  lowers 
considerably  the  correlation  with  intelligence  quotient. 

Retardation,  Mental  Age,  and  Intelligence  Quotient 

Tables  12  and  13  show  the  retarded  pupils  and  their  correspond- 
ing chronological  ages,  mental  ages,  and  intelligence  quotients. 
The  numbers  at  the  left  in  each  table  indicate  the  rank  order  of 
the  pupils  in  intelligence  quotients  in  their  respective  classes.  Re- 
tardation is  figured  according  to  the  Ayres  standard. 

♦Reading  and  Literature  and  Grammar,  Composition,  Penmanship,  Spelling, 
Arithmetic,  History,  Geography,  Drawing,  Manual  Training. 
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Pupil 

24 

F.  M. 

28 

M.J. 

30 

C.T. 

31 

E.  C. 

32 

W.  L. 

33 

G.A. 

34 

C.C. 

35 

B.C. 

36 

G.  S. 

37 

A.  J. 

33 

E.G. 

Tari.r  XII 

7/  Ages  and  Intelligence  Quotients  of  the  Rei 

Pupils  of  Class 

A 

Age 

Mental  Age 

I.Q. 

13 

11-4 

87 

12.6 

10-5 

83 

13-7 

11-2 

82 

13-3 

10-7 

80 

12-4 

9-10 

80 

14-10 

10-11 

74 

12-« 

9 

71 

13-9 

9-4 

68 

14-7 

9 

62 

15-4 

9-3 

60 

13 

7-9 

60 

Assuming  that  a  child  is  graded  correctly  on  the  basis  of  mental 
age  when  in  the  fifth  grade  and  11  years  mentally,  only  two  of  the 
above  pupils  from  Class  A  (Nos.  24  and  30)  or  18%,  are  in  the 
proper  grade  according  to  mental  age,  while  82%  are  farther  along 
than  their  mental  age  warrants.  This  indicates  that  promotion  is 
based  on  chronological  age  rather  than  capacity  to  do  school  work. 

The  L  Q.'s  of  this  group  range  from  60  to  87,  with  a  median  of  74. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  group  constitutes  73%  of  all  the 
pupils  in  Class  A  having  I.  Q.'s  87  and  below.  It  is  significant  that 
7  of  the  last  eight  individuals  in  the  above  table  are  repeating  the 
grade.  Another,  A.  J.,  repeated  the  A-4th;  and  although  his  work 
in  the  B-4th  was  imsatisfactory,  he  was  advanced  to  the  A-5th  on 
accoimt  of  his  age  (he  is  more  than  three  years  retarded),  and  from 
the  A-5th  to  the  B-5th. 


Pupil 

17 

A.  S. 

21 

H.  T. 

28 

E.  P. 

33 

M.  K. 

34 

L.H. 

35 

K.  L. 

38 

0.  B. 

39 

F.  S. 

40 

H.  P. 

41 

M.  A. 

Tarte  XIII 

al  Ages  and  Intelligence  Quotients  of  the  Rei 

Pupils  of  Class  B 

Age 

Mental  Age 

I.Q. 

12-1 

13-7 

112 

12-1 

12-11 

107 

12-1 

11-10 

98 

13-5 

12-3 

91 

12-4 

11 

89 

12-4 

11 

89 

12 

10-1 

84 

14 

11-4 

81 

13-10 

11-2 

81 

13-5 

10-5 

78 
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In  Class  B,  only  2,  or  20%  (Nos.  38  and  41)  are  below  the  standard 
mental  age  for  the  grade;  while  8,  or  80%,  are  above.  This  is 
almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  situation  in  Class  A.  The  I.  Q.'s. 
of  these  retarded  children  range  from  78  to  112  (as  compared  with 
a  range  of  60  to  87  for  Class  A) ;  with  a  median  of  89.  Only  2,  or 
8%  of  the  pupils  having  I.  Q.'s  101  and  above,  are  retarded;  while 
8,  or  50%  of  the  pupils  having  I.  Q.'s  of  100  and  below,  are  retarded. 

The  writer  is  at  loss  to  account  for  the  retardation  of  A.  S.  Her 
mental  age  and  I.  Q.  should  insure  her  progress  through  the  grades 
at  a  normal  rate;  however,  her  mark  in  "Application"  is  "Good." 
H.  T.  is  a  Japanese  and  has  difficulty  with  English,  which  accounts 
for  his  slight  retardation.  The  cause  of  E.  P.'s  retardation  seems 
to  be  lack  of  application.  Her  term  average  in  "Application"  was 
"poor,"  and  she  impressed  the  writer  when  he  was  testing  her  as  a 
careless  and  lazy  girl. 

The  above  facts  suggest  that  those  who  have  sought  to  explain 
the  causes  of  retardation  have  failed  to  take  into  account  the  most 
important  factor  of  all,  namely,  mental  inferiority.  Knowing  as 
we  do  the  mental  ages  and  intelligence  quotients  of  the  above  pupils, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  us  that  their  retardation  is  to  any 
considerable  extent  caused  by  such  factors  as  irregular  attendance, 
poor  instruction, 'sickness,  etc.  Mental  inferiority,  and  in  a  few 
cases,  feeble-mindedness,.  are  clearly  the  chief  reasons  for  their  slow 
progress  through  the  grades. 

Retardation 

Tables  14  and  15  show  the  distribution  of  the  pupils  of  the  two 
fifth  grade  classes  with  reference  to  the  standard  chronological  and 
mental  ages  for  the  fifth  grade.  The  figures  to  the  left  represent 
chronological  age,  those  at  the  top,  mental  age.  The  numbers 
included  within  the  horizontal  cross-bars  represent  pupils  who  are 
at  grade  on  the  basis  of  age,  (/.  e,,  they  are  eleven  and  not  yet  twelve 
years  of  age  chronologically);  those  included  within  the  vertical 
cross-bars  represent  pupils  who  are  at  grade  on  the  basis  of  mental 
age  (/.  e.,  they  are  between  eleven  and  twelve  years  of  mental  age). 
The  numbers  above  the  horizontal  cross-bar  represent  pupils  who 
are  above  grade  by  age;  those  below,  pupils  who  are  below  grade 
by  age.  In  like  manner  the  numbers  to  the  left  of  the  vertical  cross- 
bar represent  pupils  who  are  above  the  grade  where  they  belong 
by  mental  age,  and  those  to  the  right  represent  pupils  who  are 
below  grade  by  mental  age. 
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We  have,  therefore,  with  reference  to  pedagogical  and  mental 
age,  six  main  groups,  as  follows: 

On  basis  of  age  On  basis  of  mental  age 

1  At  grade  1  At  grade 

2  Above  grade  2  Above  grade 

3  Below  grade  3  Below  grade 

With  reference  to  this  classification  the  two  classes  compare  as 
follows: 

Table  XIV 
DistrUnUian  of  Class  A  According  to  Age  and  Mental  Age 

Mental  Age 
7-        a-      9-        10-  11- 

7:11    8:11    9:11     10:11  11:11 


Accelerated 
Chron.  Age 
9-9:11       (accelerated) 
10-10:11  1        3 


At  Grade 


11-11:11 

(at  grade) 

1 

7 

12-12:11 

2 

1 

13-13:11 

1 

1 

1 

14-14:11 

(retarded) 

1 

1 

15-15:11 

1 

1        1 

9 

18 

12- 
12:11 

13-        14- 
13:11     14:11 

Retarded 

1 

I.  B.  H.             1 
15 

1 

1        11 

2 

3 
5 
2 
1 
1               1        38 

Table  XV 
Distribution  of  Class  B  According  to  Age  and  Menial  Age 
Mental  Age 
9-        10-  11-         12-      13-      14-  15- 


9:11 

10:11 

11:11 

12:11 

13:11 

14:11 

15:11 

Accelerated 

At  Grade 

Retarded 

Chron.  Age 

9-9:11       (accelerated) 

1 

1A.M. 

2 

10-10:11                  1 

3 

4 
3 
3 

6 

2 

IB.E. 

17 

11-11:11     (at  grade) 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

12 

12-12:11 

1 

1 

1 

6 

13-13:11     (retarded) 

1 

1 

1 

3 

14-14:11 

1 

1 

15-15:11 

• 

Total               1 

8 

12 

11 

5 

2 

2 

41 
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Table  XVI 
On  Basis  of  Age 
Above  Grade  Grade  Below  Grade 

Class  A  42.0%  29%  29% 

Class  B  46.5%  29%  24.5% 

So  far  as  the  relation  of  the  pupils  to  the  standard  pedagogical 
age  is  concerned,  the  above  table  indicates  that  the  situations  in 
the  two  classes  are  almost  identical.  The  accelerated  groups  are 
very  high  in  both  instances. 

Turning  next  to  a  comparison  of  the  two  classes  with  reference 
to  mental  age,  the  facts  are  as  follows: 


Table  XVII 

On  Basis  of  Mental  Age 

Above  Grade           Grade 

Below  Grade 

Class  A 

76.5%                   13% 

10.5% 

Class  B 

22%                      29% 

49% 

In  point  of  mental  age  the  situations  in  the  two  classes  are  far 
from  identical.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the  pupils  of  Class  A 
are  below  the  standard  age  for  the  grade;  13%  are  at  grade,  while 
10.5%  are  of  a  mental  age  which  would  enable  them  to  do  school 
work  from  one  to  two  grades  higher. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  Class  B  just  a  trifle  over  a  fifth 
of  the  pupils  are  below  the  standard  mental  age  for  the  grade,  29% 
are  at  grade,  while  practically  50%  are  above  the  average  in  intelli- 
gence and  capable  of  doing  work  from  one  to  four  grades  higher. 

In  this  connection  attention  is  called  to  three  pupils  of  very 
superior  mentality.  B.  H.  has  a  mental  age  of  13-10  and  is  graded 
two  and  a  half  years  below  his  mental  age.  A.  M.  has  a  mental 
age  of  14-3  and  is  located  three  grades  below  that  warranted  by  her 
mental  level.  B.  E.  has  a  mental  age  of  15  years  and  is  therefore 
retarded  four  years.  All  three  of  these  children  are  exceptionally 
superior  children,  under-age  for  their  grade,  and  have  been  included 
in  the  group  of  superiors  studied  by  Mrs.  Hubbard  and  Dr.  Terman. 
Their  cases  are  typical  of  this  class  of  children. 

The  writer  has  personally  visited  both  classes  and  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  pupils  of  Class  A.  From  his  observations  he  is 
convinced  that  the  figures  on  retardation,  at-ageness,  and  accelera- 
tion do  not  in  the  least  exaggerate  the  situations  holding  in  the  two 
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classes.  Class  A  is  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  inertia.  There 
is  an  utter  lack  of  interest  and  responsiveness  in  the  pupils.  The 
teacher  does  her  best,  but  the  best  teacher  available  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  arouse  interest  in  a  class  almost  50%  of  whom  are 
below  901.  Q.,  especially  if  she  is  compelled  to  teach  them  the  usual 
subjects  laid  down  in  a  course  of  study  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of 
normal  pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  pupils  of  Class  B  are  inter- 
ested, alert,  and  above  the  average  in  industry.  The  same  stand- 
ards of  promotion  cannot  be  applied  to  these  two  classes  at  the  end 
of  the  term. 

Of  more  vital  importance,  however,  is  the  fact,  that  probably 
25%  of  the  pupils  of  Class  A,  (those  with  I.  Q.  of  80  or  below) 
will  never  enter  high  school.  The  handicap  of  endowment,  coupled 
with  the  handicap  of  social  position,  renders  a  high  school  education 
impossible  for  a  majority  of  these  pupils.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
course  of  study  should  be  adjusted  so  as  to  prepare  a  large  number 
of  the  pupils  for  remunerative  activities  at  an  earlier  age. 

The  stuation  in  Class  B  is  very  different.  Probably  all  but  one 
or  two  pupils  of  this  class  have  ability  enough  to  enable  them  to 
enter  a  high  school  course,  and  probably  75%  of  them  are  intellect- 
ually capable  of  graduating  from  a  high  school. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  ideal  system  of  grading  the  two 
classes  present  problems  which  are  entirely  different,  but  almost 
equally  imsatisfactory.  While  76}4%  of  Class  A  are  below  the 
standard  mental  age  for  the  grade,  49%  of  Class  B  are  above  the 
standard  mental  age  for  the  grade.  Many  of  the  pupils  of  Class  A 
simply  cannot  do  the  work  of  the  grade;  they  are  carried  along  to 
the  grade  higher  every  two  years  by  the  machinery  of  the  system 
which  prevents  their  repeating  a  grade  more  than  once.  .  Most  of 
the  l&yi%  have  to  struggle  constantly  to  keep  their  heads  above 
water. 

For  the  49%  of  the  pupils  of  Class  B  who  are  below  the  grade 
where  they  belong  by  mental  age,  the  work  is  easy.  These  pupils 
should  be  placed  one  or  more  grades  above  where  they  are  at  present. 
They  would  thus  be  compelled  to  work  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity  and  prevented  from  developing  habits  of  idleness. 

Of  the  two  classes.  Class  B  probably  sins  most  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  grading,  because  it  has  practically  50%  of  its 
pupils  retarded  on  the  basis  of  mental  age  and  7>^%  retarded  both 
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by  mental  and  chronological  age.  Class  A  has  10.5%  of  its  pupils 
retarded  below  mental  age,  but  none  of  its  pupils  are  retarded  both 
by  age  and  mefttal  age. 

A  perfect  system  of  grading  would  be  one  which  had  a  large 
majority  of  its  pupils  at  grade  by  mental  age,  with  possibly  a  few 
above  the  grade  corresponding  to  mental  age,  but  absolutely  none 
below  the  grade  for  mental  age.  As  long  as  a  school  system  does 
not  have  special  classes  and  trade  schools  to  drain  off  the  pupils 
who  are  over-age  chronologically  and  imder-age  mentally,  there 
is  some  excuse  for  present  conditions;  but  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  allowing  pupils  to  remain  below  grade  corresponding  to 
mental  age,  when  all  that  is  required  is  to  advance  them  until  they 
reach  a  grade  which  makes  the  proper  demands  upon  their  intel- 
lectual capacity. 

The  analysis  of  the  two  classes  described  in  this  paper  indicates 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question  of  retardation  and  accelera- 
tion. It  is  not  sufficient  to  know  what  percentage  of  a  grade  is 
making  normal  progress  on  the  basis  of  chronological  age,  what 
percentage  is  retarded,  and  what  percentage  accelerated.  An 
analysis  with  reference  to  how  the  pupils  are  graded  on  the  basis  of 
mental  age  is  even  more  essential.  Statistics  which  deal  with  peda- 
gogical retardation  present  but  one  side  of  the  shield. 
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The  Birth  and  Childhood  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation with  a  Forecast  of  Its  Develop- 
ment During  Adolescence* 
David  Snedden 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

npHE  title  of  this  paper  requires  that  a  few  initial  definitions  of 
terms  and  restrictions  of  scope  of  treatment  be  made. 

By  vocational  education  is  meant,  of  course,  direct  vocational 
education  in  schools,  and  not  the  centuries-old  and  practically 
universal  vocational  by-education  of  farm,  shop,  home,  and  office, 
whether  purely  incidental  to  "holding  a  job"  or  somewhat  organ- 
ized as  apprenticeship.  We  are  thinking,  too,  chiefly  of  secondary 
as  opposed  to  higher,  vocational  education — that  which  aims  to 
give  to  the  rank  and  file  of  workers,  training  for  economic  pursuits 
analogous  to  that  long  given  in  special  schools  to  those  who  work 
in  the  higher  callings — the  professions. 

The  coming  of  vocational  education  in  schools  for  the  rank  and 
file  was  dependent,  of  course,  in  the  first  place,  upon  a  social  con- 
viction, held  at  least  by  the  thinkers,  that  the  historic  forms  of 
vocational  by-education  (by-product  education)  no  longer  sufficed 
for  modem  needs.  This  conviction  rapidly  developed  during  the 
closing  decades  of  the  19th  century  in  the  industries  when  it  was 
clearly  seen  how  the  progress  of  manufacturing  had  broken  down 
trade  apprenticeship.  It  came  when  it  was  seen  that  in  the  agri- 
cultural occupations  the  old  skills  and  customs  must  be  replaced 
by  new  skills  (the  demands  of  machine  farming)  and  scientific 
knowledge.  In  the  commerical  world  it  came  when  the  rapid 
evolution  of  new  processes  and  needs  showed  the  utter  futility  of 
trying  to  develop  apprenticeship  training  for  office  and  counting- 
house.  And  now,  even  in  the  elemental  and  primitive  field  of 
homemaking,  the  same  conviction  is  growing  that  direct  school 
training  for  this  vocation  will,  in  the  long  run,  prove  more  effective 
and  economical  than  the  more  or  less  hit-and-miss  processes  of 
home  itself. 


*  Address  before  the  E>epartment  of  Rural  and  Agricultural  Education  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  Pittsburgh,  July  4, 1918. 
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But,  in  the  second  place,  there  could  be  no  genuine  vocational 
education  offered  through  schools  until  the  public  believed  such 
schools  to  be  practicable.  It  has  taken  nearly  a  century  of  blind 
experimentations,  false  starts,  the  pioneering  efforts  of  philan- 
thropists, and  the  speculations  of  educators  and  social  workers  to 
give  us  our  present  body  of  imperfectly  tested  knowledge  and  theory 
as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  training  in  or  under  the  direction  of 
special  schools  for  even  a  few  of  the  thousands  of  occupations  that 
men  and  women — and  even  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  the  juvenile 
workers — must  follow. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  historically  encountered  in  trying  to  es- 
tablish vocational  schools  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  in  their 
earlier  stages  almost  no  vocational  schools  have  been  designed  to 
give  both  the  skill  and  the  knowledge  required  for  the  successful 
pursuit  of  a  calling.  The  evening  classes  established  by  the  Me- 
chanics Institutes  in  our  industrial  cities  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century  ago  were  intended  to  supplement  apprenticeship.  The 
short  courses  in  special  forms  of  agricultural  education  which  have 
long  flourished  in  our  agricultural  colleges  have  usually  built  upon  a 
basis  of  hard  practical  experience  already  obtained  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hard  Knocks.  The  mechanical  drawing  and  industrial  art 
classes  which  spread  rapidly  after  1870  were  in  large  part  forms  of 
extension  education.  Even  our  earlier  law  and  medical  colleges — 
the  work  of  which  consisted  chiefly  of  course  of  lectures  given  by 
able  practitioners  of  these  professions — were  designed  chiefly  by 
persons  who  had  already  served  an  apprenticeship  in  the  office  of 
lawyer  or  physician. 

Or  else  these  earlier  vocational  schools  were  planned  to  teach  the 
"principles"  of  a  vocation,  leaving  "practice"  to  be  acquired  later 
in  actual  experience.  The  private  schools  of  business  practice 
which  so  widely  exploited  the  credulity  of  the  public  after  the  Civil 
War  did,  indeed,  insist  upon  skill  in  handwriting;  but  for  the  rest, 
they  taught  the  "principles"  of  bookkeeping,  commercial  arith- 
metic, commercial  law  and  the  like,  leaving  practical  wisdom  and 
skill  to  be  learned  later  through  the  hiazardous  by-education  of 
office,  salesroom  and  road-canvassing.  Modem  commercial  and 
business  schools,  with  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pupils,  do 
indeed  now  quite  successfully  teach  in  a  basal  way  two  commerical 
arts  which  are  vocational  chiefly  for  girls  only — namely,  typewriting 
and.  stenography.    But  for  the  great  bulk  of  commercial  vocations 
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these  schools  can  hardly  be  considered  yet,  as  in  any  fundamental 
sense,  vocational — ^perhaps  the  words  "technical  schools"  best 
describe  them.  Like  the  commercial  schools,  our  engineering  col- 
leges and  their  imitators  the  "technical  high  schools,"  and  also  the 
agricultural  colleges,  have  devoted  themselves,  not  to  teach  specific 
vocations  but  rather  to  the  attempt  to  teach  those  things  so  dear  to 
the  schoolmaster  type  of  mind,  to  wit  the  "principles"  or  the  sup- 
posedly essential  mathematics,  art,  science,  and  "technical  knowl- 
edge" of  one  or  several  vocations.  Only  slowly  and  reluctantly 
are  these  schools  adding  "field  work,"  "practical  work,"  "shop 
experience"  to  their  courses — ^and  at  first  this  is  required  only  in 
the  vacations  and  marginal  hours.  The  pedagogical  effectiveness 
of  a  system  of  vocational  education  divided  between  earlier  tech- 
nical school  study  and  later  practical  experience  in  the  world  of 
work  is  one  of  the  big  subjects  for  future  investigation.  For  very 
many  learners  the  values  of  this  form  of  cold  storage  of  the  "prin- 
ciples" of  vocational  knowledge  long  in  advance  of  practical  appli- 
cation may  be  very  much  doubted. 

At  any  rate  it  is  now  pretty  clear  that  for  the  industrial  and 
farming  callings  as  these  must  be  practiced  by  the  rank  and  file  of 
workers,  technical  school  education  in  advance  of  practical  exper- 
ience is  of  little  value — in  fact,  educators  of  greatest  insight  now 
regard  it  as  having  some  very  bad  after-consequences  because  for 
the  individual  learner,  it  is  apt  to  be  illusory  and  unreal.  The  use- 
fulness and  large  future  possibilities  of  genuine  extension  education 
(that  is,  technical  knowledge  and  special  supplemental  skills  given 
to  those  already  engaged  in  the  practical  pursuit  of  a  calling)  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  more  obvious  than  ever,  and  undoubtedly  good 
extension  teaching  for  all  vocations,  has  a  promising  future. 

But  what  we  now  recognize  as  the  modem  movement  for  voca- 
tional education  in  schools  begins  with  recognition,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  for  nearly  industrial  and  farming  technical  knowledge  acquired 
in  advance  of  practical  experience  is  of  little  real  value  as  vocational 
education:  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  acquisition  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  occupation  itself,  to  be  supplemented  later  by  "ex- 
tension" education  in  evening  school  and  short  course,  is  acquired 
firequently  imder  most  imsatisfactory  conditions. 

This  modem  movement  hardly  dates  back  of  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  at  least  in  America.  The  fundamental  ques- 
tion presented  to  it  and  by  it  was  this:  How  can  society,  by  means 
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of  specially  designed  or  adapted  schools  insure  integral  or  basal 
training  for  the  numberless  special  vocations  in  which  men  and 
women  insure  their  own  prosperity  and  through  which  the  com- 
munity and  the  nations  themselves  become  strong  and  wholesome? 
How  far  can  the  state  secure  this  vocational  training  without  re- 
lying upon  the  imorganized  and  often  incidental  training  given  to 
master  workman,  foreman,  employer,  farmer,  or  parent? 

To  the  schoolman  the  essential  novelty  of  the  situation  thus  pre- 
sented consists  in  the  requirement  that  facilities  for  the  practice 
of  the  calling  in  some  apparently  practical  way  and  imder  educa- 
tional direction,  shall  be  provided  in,  or  imder  the  immediate  over- 
sight of,  the  vocational  school.  No  longer  could  the  so-called  vo- 
cational school  consist  only  or  chiefly  of  classrooms,  desks,  black- 
boards and  textbooks,  reinforced  by  a  sky-lighted  room  for  draw- 
ing, a  few  basement  rooms  for  laboratory,  or  tool  exercises  and  a 
sim-room  or  greenhouse  for  plantwork.  Not  only  must  the  new 
vocational  school,  as  proposed,  have  workshops,  or  farms,  but  it 
was  even  suggested  in  some  quarters  that  the  work  done  in  these 
shops  or  on  these  farms  ought  to  be  somewhat  like  the  real  work 
done  in  the  outside  world.  Visionaries  began  to  talk  about  "pro- 
ductive work,"  a  "marketable  product,"  "quantity  production," 
a  "wage  for  the  learners!" 

All  of  these  proposals  looked  very  sensible  to  the  practical  man 
outside  the  schools,  but  to  public  school  educators  they  were  too 
revolutionary.  He  first  resisted  flatly,  then,  when  forced  by  public 
opinion,  and  the  results  of  experimentation  carried  on  chiefly  by 
private  effort,  he  evaded,  dodged,  substituted,  confused  issues,  and 
appealed  to  prejudices  just  like  the  devotees  of  any  other  profession 
wWch  has  heretofore  rested  largely  on  a  basis  of  custom  and  tradition. 
(I  refer,  of  course,  to  school  men  in  general;  there  have  been  some, 
perhaps  many,  shining  exceptions.) 

The  last  fifteen  years,  therefore,  have  been  the  toddling,  teething 
stage  of  growth  of  vocational  education.  It  has  naturally  been  sub- 
ject to  many  of  the  diseases  of  childhood.  At  times  it  was  not  cer- 
tain that  the  infant  live;  and  some  have  doubted  whether  it  was 
worth  raising.  The  present  writer  can  say  with  good  grace  that  it 
has  been  a  noisy  brat;  and  he  is  well  aware,  that  some  of  its  foster 
nurses  have  made  iminterested  people  rather  tired  by  their  pre- 
dictions as  to  how  the  infant  would  some  day  become  a  lusty  youth 
who  would  whip  the  other  and  less  vulgar  youths  in  the  vicinity 
and  even  make  some  respectable  older  folks  look  to  ther  laurels. 
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Since  the  whole-hearted  entry  of  the  national  government  into 
the  support  and  partial  direction  of  vocational  education  of  the  kinds 
here  under  discussion,  the  entire  situation  has  assumed  a  new 
aspect.  The  infant  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  foimdling  and  inter- 
loper. He  is  growing  and  learning  fast.  We  can  see  now  that, 
while  he  will  not  meekly  confine  himself  to  a  comer,  neither  is  he 
likely  to  become  a  bully,  even  if  in  a  few  cases  he  is  given  for  a 
while  the  food  and  freedom  of  "dual  control."  He  is  really  capable 
of  being  civilized,  even  though  our  refined  schoolmaster  senses  will 
long  object  to  the  work-a-day  clothing  that  he  must  perforce  wear, 
and  to  the  odors  of  machine  shop  and  stable  that  necessarily  cling 
to  him. 

What  of  his  probable  future,  during,  let  us  say,  the  next  twenty- 
five  years  of  adolescence?  It  is  well  that  we  diould,  even  in  war 
time,  strive  to  forecast  this  future,  in  order  that  we  may  plan  for  it 
intelligently.  I  therefore  submit  for  your  criticism  some  more  or 
less  speculative  predictions,  expressed  somewhat  categorically  for 
the  sake  of  brevity. 

1.  Unquestionably,  vocational  education  is  destined  to  have  an 
enormous  growth  in  the  near  future.  There  are  himdreds,  if  not 
actually  thousands  of  callings  for  which  the  present  methods  of 
vocational  by-education,  imorganized,  incidental,  haphazard,  are 
wofully  inadeqxiate,  either  for  the  good  of  the  individual  or  for  the 
good  of  society.  For  each  of  these  we  shall  have  appropriate  vo- 
cational schools.  From  two  to  three  hundred  thousand  yoimg  men 
each  year  recruit  the  ranks  of  the  farmers  of  this  country.  Ev- 
entually, nearly  all  of  these  will  have  some  special  training  for  farm- 
ing, both  at  the  outset  as  basal  or  initial  vocational  education  and 
later  as  extension  instruction  or  even  extension  tr^aining.  Opera- 
tives in  all  kinds  of  factories,  locomotive  engineers,  housewives, 
sailors,  soldiers,  farm  laborers,  postal  clerks — all  these  and  thous- 
ands besides,  may  be  expected  to  precede  their  entry  upon  full- 
time  wage  earning  by  some  very  direct  and  positive  vocational 
training  during  the  months  of  years  just  preceding  the  assumption 
of  that  work;  and,  after  beginning  wage  earning  they  will  in  con- 
tinuation, evening,  or  other  type  of  extension  school  continue  their 
education  towards  high  forms  of  vocational  competency. 

2.  Like  all  other  forms  of  publicly  supported  education,  vocation- 
al education  will  be  organized  and  directed  by  representatives  of 
the  public,  charged,  among  other  things,  with  maintaining  it  at  a 
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high  degree  of  efficiency,  and  also  in  a  thoroughly  democratic  spirit. 
Usually  the  same  board  will  direct  all  types  of  public  education  for 
a  given  area.  But  national  aid,  under  constitutional  provisions 
now  existing,  will  have  to  be  given  without  direct  control;  hence 
the  national  supervisory  body  (supervising  expenditure  of  national 
money)  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  a  special  body  ad  hoc:  Where 
one  school  serves  an  entire  state  or  a  large  area — sl  medical  college, 
a  school  of  printing,  a  highly  specialized  school  of  farming,  as  e.  g., 
almond  growing  or  ostrich  breeding,  a  dental  college,  or  a  school  of 
glass  manufacture — it  will  probably  have  its  special  board,  as  is 
the  case  now  often  with  normal  schools,  state  technical  schools, 
and  schools  for  defective  or  delinquent  classes,  or  it  may  be  one  of 
several  types  of  schools  to  be  governed  by  one  state  board.  Each 
distinctive  type  of  vocational  education  will  necessarily  have  its 
own  expert  specialist  direction,  both  locally  and  on  behalf  of  the 
state.  The  bogy  of  "dual  control"  evoked  chiefly  by  a  few  self- 
seekers  on  the  one  hand,  or  obscurantists  on  the  other,  will  soon  be 
downed.  Pure  dual  control  has  nowhere  existed;  and  such  tem- 
porary examples  of  it  as  have  prevailed  have  been  due  largely  to  the 
exasperation  of  practically  all  the  ignorance  and  "stand-pattism" 
of  the  academic  pedant  who  has  not  infrequently  been  in  control, 
as  layman  or  salaried  specialist,  of  the  existing  school  machinery. 

3.  The  natural  first  thought  of  parents  and  citizens  with  regard 
to  what  we  vaguely  call  a  vocational  school  is  that  it  ought  to  be  as 
accessible  as  the  local  public  elementary  school,  or  at  least  the 
neighboring  high  school.  We  hear  school  superintendents  asking 
"what  kind  of  a  vocational  school  should  be  provided  in  the  small 
town?"  This  attitude,  of  course,  is  the  product  of  our  naive  and 
imanalytical  thinking  about  vocational  education  and  the  very 
natural  longings  of  uncritical  folk — lay  and  specialist — that  a 
"panacea"  or  "vocational  simple"  can  be  discovered  that  will  fit 
all  needs  alike.  It  is  this  same  quest  after  an  "easy  way"  that  has 
begotten  our  deep  faiths  in  the  possibilities  of  educational  "simples" 
for  training  mind  or  character. 

But  study  of  the  sober  realities  now  convinces  us  that  in  many 
cases  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  Mahomet.  The  youth  seek- 
ing the  vocational  school  will  have  to  go  to  the  moimtain.  In  such 
trades  as  plumbing,  electrical  work,  pattern  making,  printing, 
house-carpentry,  poultry-raising,  optometry,  and  automobile  re- 
pair, it  is  probable  that  in  no  state  can  there  be  provided  more  than 
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a  few  good  centrally  located  schools.  For  textile,  shoe,  pottery, 
machine  shop,  clothing  making,  food  packing,  and  cigar  making 
operatives  special  schools  will  naturally  tend  to  be  located  in  centers 
of  these  highly  aggregating  industries;  and  youths  from  rural 
areas  or  in  cities  where  trades  are  not  found  will  simply  have  to 
leave  home  to  get  their  vocational  education.  Eventually  it  may 
prove  decided  economy  for  the  state  to  subsidize  in  part,  towards 
their  expenses  of  living  and  travel  those  bona  fide  aspirants  who 
must  live  away  from  home  whilst  getting  needed  vocational  train- 
ing. We  may  expect  the  development  of  scientific  methods  of 
vocational  guidance  in  the  near  future  to  be  such  as  to  guarantee 
that  the  Vocational  choice  once  made  will  be  followed  up  to  the  ex- 
tent normal  for  that  vocation. 

4.  One  of  the  largest  illusions  now  prevalent  in  vocational  edu- 
cation is  that  a  vocation,  once  entered  upon  by  a  young  person, 
must  be  followed  through  life.  The  fact  is  that  modem  life  is 
organized  very  much  on  a  series  of  occupational  levels,  and  naturally, 
the  beginner  enters  upon  some  level  adapted  to  his  immaturity  and 
inexperience.  No  one  seriously  expects  a  girl  of  sixteen  to  be  a 
school  principal  or  a  housewife;  yet  in  many  states  more  than  half 
of  all  girls  at  16  have  already  entered  upon  full  time  wage  earning 
in  callings  that  are  truly  juvenile  occupations.  No  one  expects  a 
youth  of  18  to  be  a  locomotive  engineer,  a  machine  sh(^  foreman  or  a 
contractor.  The  man  who  is  the  typical  farmer  at  the  age  of  forty 
was  probably  a  hired  worker  on  a  farm  (his  father's  or  another's) 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-five,  then  a  tenant  or  renter  farmer  and,  in 
middle  life,  a  farmer  managing  his  own  land  and  capital.  In  all 
our  great  manufacturing  callings  there  exist  sometimes  scores  of 
levels  indicated  by  var5dng  wage  rates,  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
advancement  from  one  to  the  other  is  effected  on  the  basis  of  in- 
creasing maturity  and  experience,  and  would  be  greatly  simplified 
and  expedited  if,  preliminary  to  each  new  level,  adequate  specific 
vocational  training  could  be  provided.  Even  in  the  so-called  skilled 
trades — ^which  are  almost  everywhere  imdergoing  an  inevitable 
economic  decline — the  age  of  effective  entry  on  apprenticeship  is 
rising.  Anciently  in  Europe  it  was  in  what  we  would  now  call 
childhood's  year,  and  it  is  still  as  low  as  fourteen  there.  In  America 
apprenticeship  is  rarely  begun  before  sixteen,  and  in  many  cases 
eighteen  is  now  preferred;  yet  many  of  those  who  must  eventually 
become  artisans  are  under  necessity  of  contributing  to  their  own 
self-support  from  the  age  of  eighteen  onwards. 
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The  vocational  schools  of  the  future — even  those  giving  basal  or 
initial  full  time  vocational  education,  must  not  only  in  suitable 
varieties  be  available  for  those  millions  who  are  ready  and  eager 
for  a  period  to  enter  upon  juvenile  vocations;  no  less,  they  must  be 
available  for  those  who  are  to  pass  from  juvenile  occupations  to 
those  available  for  persons  in  the  early  flush  of  manhood;  and  still 
again,  when  men  and  women,  now  mature  and  self-knowing,  seek 
to  pass  to  higher  stages  of  their  callings,  to  foremanship,  or  even  into 
wholly  different  pursuits.  Between  twenty-two  and  twenty-five 
the  typical  American  girl,  after  from  three  to  seven  years  of  wage 
earning,  leaves  behind  her  forever  her  first  vocation  and  follows 
thenceforward  the  vocation  of  homemaker.  It  may  well  be  that 
in  our  best  agricultural  schools  in  the  future  we  shall  train  the 
typical  boy  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  to  be  a  skillful  farm  employee; 
and  that  any  other  type  of  school  will  be  open  to  him  at  twenty- 
five  when  he  is  ready  to  become  a  managing,  self-directing  farmer. 

5.  It  is  now  pretty  obvious  to  all  who  have  their  eyes  open  that 
effective  vocational  education  for  almost  every  calling  must  begin 
with  the  actual  practice,  in  elementary  stages,  of  that  calling  on 
what  is  now  called  a  productive  basis;  and  that  technical  knowledge 
will  be  introduced  and  integrated  with  experience  only  as  the  pro- 
gress of  the  productive  work,  organized,  of  course,  primarily  for 
educational  purposes,  renders  that  process  intelligble  and  effective. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  productive  shop,  the  tests  of  "quantity  pro- 
duction," the  home  project  in  farming  and  homemaking,  and  the 
numerous  part-time  proposals  now  being  experimented  with. 

6.  The  writer  is  convinced  that  as  soon  as  we  really  find  ourselves 
in  the  pedagogy  of  vocational  education  we  shall  evolve  and  resol- 
utely hold  to  the  principle  that  learners  engaged  in  productive  work 
as  an  educational  process  shall  receive  in  wages  the  net  worth  of 
their  work  (its  total  value,  less  a  reasonable  charge  for  interest, 
rent,  overhead  charges,  for  production  (not  including  education) 
etc.  The  value  of  this  wage  for  pedagogical  purposes,  as  giving 
the  learner  a  constant  measure  of  the  value  of  his  product — quali- 
tatively and  quantitatively — ^will  be  inestimable.  Only  in  certain 
forms  of  part-time  work,  and  in  the  well  developed  home  project 
in  agriculture,  do  vocational  learners  now  realize  a  wage  (or  labor) 
return  for  their  work.  The  process  should  be  extended  to  all  forms 
of  basal  (as  distinguished  from  extension)  vocational  education. 
Even  in  home  project  homemaking  (of  which  we  see  signs  on  the 
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horizon)  the  home  in  which  the  girl  works  must  accept  as  a  neces- 
sary condition  the  giving  of  the  girl  a  money  equivalent  for  her 
practical  productive  work. 

7.  Much  remains  yet  to  be  done  in  developing  the  educational 
project  as  the  central  unit  in  the  pedagogical  organization  of  vo- 
cational education.  We  have  good  beginnings  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation; but  in  industrial,  commerical  and  homemaking  education 
we  have  not  even  respectable  beginnings.  We  sometimes  think  a 
practical  **job"  is  a  project;  but  it  is  no  educational  project,  certain- 
ly, imtil  its  related  technical  knowledge  and  social  insight  have  been 
woven  or  geared  into  it.  We  sometimes  talk  vainly  about  "pro- 
jects" in  technical  knowledge  alone.  But  this  is  pedagogic  silliness 
and  fad  following.  Technical  knowledge  by  itself  organizes  very 
well  into  problems,  experiments,  exercises,  and  topics;  but  not 
into  projects. 

8.  Liberal  education  and  vocational  education — how  shall  they 
co-exist  and  correlate?  This  is  still  a  pons  asinorum  for  all  of  those 
educators  who  cannot  think  in  terms  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Shall  we  have  vocational  education  in  the  high  school?  Yes,  if  the 
floors  and  grounds  of  the  high  school  primarily  designed  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  liberal  education  can  be  adapted  to  give  practical 
training  to  locomotive  engineers,  coal  miners,  street  car  motormen, 
sailors,  printers,  shoe  machine  operatives,  traction  engine  drivers, 
poultry  raisers,  carpenters;  no,  if  sincere  and  honest  (not  camou- 
flaged) vocational  education  for  these  callings  requires  the  provisions 
of  realistic  working  conditions  and  genuine  productive  work. 

When  the  learner,  whether  at  fifteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  is 
ready  to  enter  upon  his  vocation  (or,  equally,  the  vestibuled  ap- 
proach to  it,  provided  by  the  vocational  school)  shall  he  give  one 
hour  daily  to  some  dainty  studies  of  that  vocation,  or  shall  he  give 
to  its  pursuit  an  honest  seven  or  eight  hours  daily?  For  the  present 
we  see  neither  sincerity  nor  effectiveness  in  the  "blended"  or  "layer 
cake"  programs  of  liberal  and  vocational  education  as  it  is  often 
proposed  to  organize  these  within  the  working  day.  But,  after 
the  youth  has  begun  his  vocational  education,  shall  we  not  provide 
for  some  continuance  of  his  general  or  liberal  education?  Assuredly! 
but  not  within  the  hours  devoted  by  the  average  man  to  his  voca- 
tion. Let  our  boys  in  agricultiual  and  trade  schools  be  encouraged 
and  helped  to  extend  their  cultural  interests  in  evenings  and  on 
holidays;  let  us  thus  early  bring  to  form  in  the  hours  appropriate 
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to  them,  the  avocational,  social  and  recreational  interests,  tastes, 
habits  and  insights  that  we  desire  to  see  these  people  carry  through 
life.  Let  us  not  do  the  silly  thing  of  trying  to  use  for  this  purpose 
the  hours  that  nature  and  old  social  custom  dictate  shall  be  given 
to  vocational  pursuits. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  eighteen  or  twelve  years  now 
required  in  part  and  optional  in  part,  to  be  given  by  our  youths  ex- 
clusively to  general  or  liberal  education;  let  us  see  that  this  precious 
time  is  utilized  to  the  utmost.  We  schoolmasters  have  many  sins 
of  omission  or  incompetency  to  answer  for  here,  where  our  aims  are 
so  vague,  our  methods  so  unscientific,  our  results  so  unanalyzed 
and  tested. 

9.  Many  are  the  superstitions  in  education  that  we  may  expect  to 
see  blown  up  or  dried  up  during  the  next  twenty-five  years.  We 
shall  certainly  plimib  the  shallownesses  of  the  "cold  storage"  edu- 
cation which  seeks  to  fill  the  mind  with  technical  knowledge  of  a 
vocation  before  its  practice  is  begun.  We  shall  see  the  folly  of 
confusing  general  or  liberal  education  for  children  in  rural  communi- 
ties with  vocational  agricultural  education  for  those  who  are  to  be 
farmers.  We  shall  learn  to  appreciate  the  almost  criminal  ignorance, 
the  almost  willful  blindness,  of  those  who  deny  or  dispute  the  possi- 
bilities of  definite  vocational  education  for  the  highly  specialized 
or  so-dubbed  "unskilled"  occupations.  We  may  even  learn  that 
good  schools  for  the  respective  species  of  vocational  education  are 
not  the  rivals  of  good  schools  for  liberal  education,  but  their  very 
desirable  and  necessary  complements — that  together  they  con- 
tribute to  the  rounded  education,  but  that  alone  they  give  only  a 
one-sided  education. 
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The  Superintendent  as  a  Leader  in   Interpre- 

tating  the  Curriculum* 

Fred  M.  Hunter 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Oakland,  California 

CCHOOL  superintendency  is  coming  to  stand  out  as  a  profes- 
^  sion.  The  marks  which  distinguish  it  in  its  professional 
nature  are  not  of  a  purely  administrative  character.  As  an  ad- 
ministrator, the  superintendent's  fimction  is  large  and  responsible. 
He  must  be  a  business  man,  a  man  of  affairs  able  to  take  his  place 
along  with  other  men  who  do  things  in  his  commimity.  But  this 
function  is  not  distinctive.  He  does  not  differ  in  this  respect  from 
the  executive  officers  of  dozens  of  large  business  institutions  carry- 
ing on  kinds  of  business  differing  widely  from  each  other  and  from 
the  work  of  the  superintendent. 

The  superintendent  is  professional  in  his  supervisory  relation- 
ship; that  is,  in  his  direct  oversight  of  the  work  by  which  the  schools 
accomplish  their  main  objectives.  The  schools  are  maintained  at 
public  expense  for  the  purpose  of  instruction;  to  use  certain  mat- 
erials and  types  of  activities  called  a  curriculimi  to  develop  attitudes 
and  habits  of  action  and  to  produce  in  all  yoimg  people  the  type  of 
personal  development  called  good  citizenship.  It  is  in  his  super- 
vision of  these  fundamental  activities  of  the  school,  rather  than  in 
his  efforts  as  general  manager  to  surround  the  work  of  the  schools 
with  proper  conditions  for  development,  that  the  professional 
character  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  lies.  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  superintendent  must  make  his  major  function  the  super- 
vision of  classroom  instruction  by  direct  personal  contact,  although 
even  in  the  largest  school  systems  he  should  do  some  of  this,  as  I 
shall  point  out  later.  But  I  do  mean  that  he  must  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  manager  and  diplomat,  that  he  has  a  greater 
service  to  perform  than  merely  to  surround  actual  school  work 
with  proper  conditions;  that  is,  to  shape  the  development  of  this 
thing  we  call  the  curriculum  by  leading  the  forces  which  actually 
make  it;  to  interpret  it  to  at  least  three  groups  of  people — to  the 
teachers,  to  the  board  of  education,  and  to  the  public. 


*  Read  at  the  Atlantic  City  Meeting,  (February  28, 1918,)  Department  of  Superintendence 
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This  conception  of  the  superintendent  as  a  professional  leader 
and  as  an  interpreter  of  the  curriculum  place  upon  him  responsibil- 
ities which  he  has  possibly  subscribed  to  in  the  past,  but  which  in 
actual  practice  he  has  regarded  rather  lightly.  It  makes  him  a 
student  of  curriculimi  making;  not  the  kind  of  curriculum  making 
which  consists  in  conforming  to  tradition,  in  the  liberal  use  of  paste 
and  shears,  and  in  hard  and  fast  administrative  edicts  from  the 
superintendent's  office  or  from  the  supervisors  and  principals  as  his 
immediate  agents,  but  rather  of  the  type  of  curriculum  making 
which  seeks  first  the  great  national  purposes  in  education,  defects 
of  our  present  school  organization  and  machinery  in  obtaining  them 
and  leads  the  whole  teaching  force  in  the  school  system  into  the 
active  work  of  scientific  investigation  and  experimentation. 

The  multitude  of  activities  introduced  into  the  schools  as  war 
measures  has  increased  almost  beyond  conception  this  responsi- 
bility of  the  superintendent.  These  activities  have  emphasized 
in  bold  terms  the  national  ideals.  Every  superintendent  has  seen 
in  flaming  letters  against  the  black  storm  of  Prussianism  the  national 
motto,  'The  Nation  for  the  Individual,"  and  he  has  read  with 
almost  equal  clearness  the  secondary  lines,  "Individual  Service 
and  Responsibility  to  the  Nation."  As  a  curriculum  maker  he  is 
constrained  by  his  own  professional  ideals  and  by  the  pressure  of 
national  necessity  to  reconstruct  machinery,  content,  and  method 
until  thetee  great  national,  yes  international,  purposes  shape  every 
activity  and  inspire  the  work  of  every  classroom. 

No  less  plainly  has  our  great  nationall  crisis  shown  us  the  defects 
in  our  system  of  education  as  it  has  brought  us  into  realization  of 
the  tremendously  responsible  relation  between  public  education 
and  nationality.  Everybody  knows  that  we  have  no  thorough- 
going machinery  for  Americanization.  The  patriotic  spirit  of  every 
community  has  revolted  at  the  un-American  sentiment  that  has 
been  evident  whenever  patriotic  pressure  has  become  intense.  The 
terrible  danger  that  lurks  in  our  large  unamalgamated  elements  is 
no  longer  apparent  only  to  students  of  sociology.  It  is  now  a  part 
of  the  public  consciousness.  That  13%  of  our  population  is  for- 
eign bom  or  children  of  the  first  generation  of  foreign  parentage 
and  that  30%  of  these  are  illiterate  is  not  conducive  to  smug  satis- 
faction either  on  the  part  of  the  public  or  on  the  part  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  our  educational  machinery.  So  the  first  great  defect 
in  the  work  of  our  schools  and  its  relation  to  national  life  is  shown 
by  the  lack  of  a  well  developed  system  for  Americanization. 
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The  second  great  defect  is  the  failure  of  our  schools  to  cover 
thoroughly  their  field;  that  is,  their  failure  to  provide  for  all  Ameri- 
can youth  up  to  an  age  nearing  maturity  a  fairly  adequate  training 
for  citizenship.  The  eicperiments  made  in  the  states  that  have 
begun  a  system  of  industrial  education  have  brought  the  conclusion 
that  such  training  should  extend  to  the  age  of  eighteen  for  all  youth 
in  our  land.  The  Massachusetts  registration  of  minors,  the  Wis- 
consin continuation  law  and  similar  steps  taken  by  various  cities 
and  communities  place  the  legislative  stamp  of  approval  upon  this 
conception.  Yet  how  lamentable  is  the  situation  when  we  view  the 
record  of  the  high  schools  of  the  country.  A  recent  survey  of  the 
elimination  from  the  high  schools  of  the  country  by  Mr.  Frank  G. 
Pickell  and  Mr,  B.  F.  Mickelblech  shows  that  the  high  schools  of 
the  various  sections  of  the  United  States  are  able  to  retain  to  the 
senior  year  the  following  percentages  of  those  entering  as  freshmen: 


First  Year 

Fourth  Year 

North  Atlantic 

100 

39 

North  Central 

100 

43 

South  Atlantic 

100 

28 

South  Central 

100 

28 

Western 

100 

37 

Cities 

Boston  (highest) 

100 

54 

New  York  City  (1< 

jwest)  100 

21 

That  we  have  been  guilty  of  social  caste  education  is  too  evident 
to  need  proof.  We  have  brought  about  one  cast — ^the  scholastic 
caste — ^within  the  schools.  The  other  caste  has  been  forced  out 
into  active  life  without  adeqxiate  training  for  the  responsibilities 
which  are  now  and  will  be  in  increasing  measure  in  the  future  im- 
imposed  upon  the  citizenship  of  our  standard-making  democracy. 
They  are  left  to  grope  their  way  as  best  they  are  able;  to  form  their 
ideals  from  their  environment  without  the  guiding  hand  of  the  in- 
stitution which  the  conmiunity  has  established  for  perpetuating  its 
best  ideals;  to  become  sociaT  misfits  and  industrial  outcasts  if  the 
circumstances  prove  too  hard  and  the  competition  too  imequal. 
Our  conception  of  educational  uniformity  in  the  past  is  to  a  large 
degree  responsible.  Even  yet  we  force  upon  the  schools  of  the  con- 
gested industrial  or  water-front  districts  the  same  curriculimi  that 
is  offered  in  the  schools  peopled  by  the  children  of  the  so-called  best 
families.    Our  high  schools  still  maintain  in  most  sections  of  the 
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4 

country  their  hard  and  fast  regulations  as  to  graduation,  as  to  en- 
trance into  the  high  school,  as  to  promotion,  and  as  to  variations 
of  curriculums  to  meet  group  needs. 

The  superintendent,  then,  as  a  leader  in  curriculum  making  must 
himself  see  clearly,  first,  the  great  national  purposes  and  their  de- 
mands upon  public  school  activities;  second,  the  great  shortcomings 
of  which  our  school  system  in  the  past  has  been  guilty.  As  he  looks 
forward  to  his  work  as  curriculum  maker  and  interpreter,  the  de- 
mands upon  him  as  leader  seem  almost  overwhelming.  He  is  first 
called  upon  to  be  a  keen  discriminator  in  values  and  to  select  and 
organize  the  demands  to  which  he  and  his  followers  shall  accede. 

The  first  demand  growing  out  of  our  recognition  of  national  pur- 
poses and  school  defects  is  this:  The  curriculimi  shall  be  an  organiz- 
ed series  of  practices  and  activities,  rather  than  a  body  of  knowledge, 
based  upon  the  principle  that  action  alone  is  educative.  The 
government  has  called  upon  us  to  incorporate,  not  as  additions  to 
our  curriculimi,  but  as  integral  parts  of  it,  pupil  organizations  for 
carrying  on  Liberty  Loan  drives.  Red  Cross  campaigns,  sales  of 
War  Savings  Stamps,  and  the  like.  School  garden  armies  and  boys' 
working  reserves  have  been  organized.  In  fact,  to  the  teacher 
who  has  been  thinking  in  terms  of  the  past,  there  has  seemed  to  be 
no  time  whatever  for  "school  work."  The  government  has  been 
re-making  our  curriculums  for  us  before  our  very  eyes.  It  has  been 
forcing  into  our  classrooms  activities  which  have  done  more  in  the 
past  six  months  in  training  for  real  citizenship  than  all  our  labor- 
iously devised  schedules  of  social  studies  have  done  in  the  past  five 
years.  The  principle  involved  is  a  new  definition  of  the  curriculimi 
and  that  definition  has  come  to  stay.  It  will  not  only  be  written 
in  the  reports  of  superintendents,  but  it  will  be  actually  practiced 
in  the  classrooms  of  the  schools. 

The  second  principle  involved  in  the  new  demands  is  that  of 
variation.  This  principle  of  variation  as  opposed  to  uniformity 
will  guide  the  curriculum  making  of  the  future  upon  two  different 
planes:  first,  curriculums  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the  individual 
needs,  or  in  more  practical  terms  the  group  needs,  of  boys  and  girls 
as  determined  by  social  inheritance,  economic  environment,  and 
natural  tendencies;  second,  curriculums  will  vary  in  the  organiza- 
tional units  in  which  these  organizations  are  located  and  the  re- 
spective needs  of  these  communities.  In  no  other  way  can  a  proper 
machinery  for  Americanization  and  for  universal  training  for  citizen- 
ship be  developed. 
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The  third  principle  in  curriculum  making  imder  the  new  demands 
will  be  this:  Curriculums  will  be  made  by  two  groups  of  people; 
first,  classroom  teachers  or  their  respective  committees  who  are 
studying  the  needs  of  children  by  first-hand  contact.  In  our  in- 
dustrial districts  where  neighborhood  and  commimity  centers  will 
develop  at  a  rapid  pace,  groups  of  teachers  themselves  will  decide 
the  curriculimis.  Superintendents  will  be  wise  in  recognizing  this 
responsibility  and  capitalizing  the  best  work  of  such  teachers. 
Second,  by  special  groups  of  experimenters  employed  by  conmiim- 
ities  to  study  individual  and  group  differences  in  children  and  to 
survey  commimity  needs.  The  superintendent's  most  effective 
work  as  curriculum  maker  and  interpreter  will  lie  in  his  ability  to 
bring  to  these  two  groups  of  workers  the  largest  conception  of  na- 
tional purposes  and  to  co-ordinate  and  universalize  their  work.  To 
do  this,  the  superintendent  must  forget  his  own  political  aspects. 
He  must  to  some  extent  use  the  method  of  personal  contact  super- 
vision. He  must  at  least  inspire  his  principals  and  other  super- 
vising officers  to  visit  classrooms  for  the  piupose  of  supervising 
instruction  and  to  discuss  purposes  and  means  definitely  with  the 
teachers.  As  a  supervisor  his  visits  ^ould  be  a  professional  pleasure 
and  profit  both  to  the  teacher  and  to  himself  and  an  inspiration 
and  example  to  the  principal  and  special  supervisor. 

The  fourth  principle  imder  our  new  demands  is  the  principle  of 
extension.  Classroom  and  laboratory  practices  must  not  cease 
abruptly  with  the  graduation  of  the  pupil  or  his  elimination  from 
school.  Continuation  and  part-time  classes  must  become  a  uni- 
versal habit  on  the  part  of  our  public  educational  system.  The 
laboratory  must  gradually  grade  into  the  shop,  so  that  the  student 
who  goes  into  industry  may  go  to  the  continuation  or  evening  classes 
of  the  school  for  inspiration  and  help  until  he  is  aged  and  infirm. 
The  home  and  the  school  must  be  so  closely  united  that  the  habits 
of  home  life  can  still  be  reached  through  neighborhood  classes, 
through  courses  in  mother-craft  and  dietetics,  and  through  home 
clubs  conducted  in  the  schools.  Public  education  must  offer  service 
to  all  classes  of  Americans  who  need  service.  The  superintendent 
as  a  maker  and  interpreter  of  the  curriculum  must  have  a  con- 
ception of  development  of  such  courses  as  will  extend  the  usefulness 
of  the  schools  far  past  the  present  idea  of  school  age  and  far  out  of 
the  geographical  limits  of  our  school  plants. 
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To  summarize,  the  superintendent  as  an  interpreter  of  the  cur- 
riculimi  to  the  teachers  and  members  of  his  force  is  a  leader  and 
collaborator.  As  a  leader  he  must  present  to  the  members  of  his 
force  the  great  national  purposes,  reveal  the  defects  to  be  overcome, 
and  present  the  needs  upon  a  conmiunity  and  national  scale.  As 
a  collaborator  and  organizer  he  must  lead  and  organize  the  super- 
vision of  instruction  so  that  the  following  principles  of  curriculum 
making  in  view  of  the  new  national  piuposes  and  needs  are  carried 
put: 

1 .  A  successive  series  of  graduated  and  applied  activities, 

not  a  body  of  knowledge,  constitutes  the  curriculimi. 

2.  Curriculums  should  vary  in  accordance  with  group 

needs  of  children  and  in  accordance  with  local  en- 
vironment. 

3.  Curriculiuns  should  be  made  by  those  who  are  profes- 

sional students  of  education: 

a.  by  direct  contact  in  the  classroom,  and  home 

environment, 

b.  by  means  of  scientific  research  and  surveys. 

4.  Curriculimis  must  extend  laterally  to  home  and  shop 

and  vertically  to  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life. 
To  the  board  of  education  the  superintendent  should  be  a  leader 
in  establishing  an  attitude  of  professional  mindedness.  The  temp- 
tation on  the  part  of  those  dected  to  boards  of  education  to  use 
their  positions  as  political  stepping  stones  is  always  present.  A 
sense  of  the  purposes  of  public  education  and  of  the  largest  usefulness 
of  the  schools  to  the  community  ought  to  be  the  dominant  things 
in  the  work  of  every  governing  body  of  the  schools.  Upon  the 
superintendent  to  a  large  degree  falls  the  responsibility  of  so  hand- 
ling his  relationship  with  the  board  of  education  and  so  organizing 
the  avenues  through  which  professional  information  may  be  kept 
constantly  before  them,  that  the  temptation  to  play  politics  is  les- 
sened and  that  the  main  piuposes  of  the  schools  are  always  held 
before  them.  The  superintendent  who  would  wisely  interpret  the 
purposes  of  the  curriculum  to  his  board  of  education  must  imder- 
stand  that  ordinarily  there  has  been  little  recognition  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  public  schools  as  the  chief  social  agent  in  a  democracy, 
and  that  boards  of  education  do  not  generally  understand  the 
objectives  of  our  public  educational  system.  He  must  recognize 
tcto  that  there  is  practically  no  feeling  of  responsibility  for  leadership 
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of  the  public  of  the  community  toward  sound  thinking  upon  the 
vital  problems  of  education  on  the  part  of  board  members.  They 
are  rather  the  creatures  of  public  sentiment  than  the  makers  of  it. 
His  method  of  attack  should  lead  to  this  point  of  view, — that  the 
greatest  service  which  boards  of  education  can  perform  is  through 
their  leadership  of  public  opinion  in  forming  sound  educational 
policies,  and  through  a  conception  of  their  function  as  being  legis- 
lative rather  than  executive  and  administrative.  Too  often  boards 
of  education  insist  upon  si^Dervising  details  of  administration. 
The  ordinary  committee  organization  is  aimed  at  this  piupose  and 
as  a  consequence  they  use  the  great  public  functiion  which  they 
were  chosen  to  perform  for  the  furthering  of  their  own  political  in- 
terests by  means  of  patronage.  The  usual  committees  in  the  or- 
ganization of  boards  of  education  are: 

a.  Finance  and  Claims 

b.  Teachers 

c.  Salaries 

d.  Text  Books 

e.  Supplies 

The  superintendent  should  lead  in  bringing  about  an  organiza- 
ton  of  his  board  upon  a  broad  policy-making  basis,  rather  than 
along  the  lines  of  administrative  detail.  Such  conmiittees  as  the 
following  should  have  a  prominent  place  if  boards  of  education  are 
to  have  an  organization  which  is  conducive  to  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  the  purposes  of  the  curriculimi: 

a.  New  Activities  Committee 

b.  Building  Program  Committee 

c.  Americanization  Committee 

d.  Junior  High  School  Committee 

e.  Vocational  Education  Committee 

f.  Neighborhood  Centers  and  Wider  Use  Committee. 

g.  Budget  Making  and  Finance  Committee 

Upon  these  subjects  there  is  great  need  of  intelligent  leadership 
of  public  opinion.  Marked  changes  developing  in  the  present 
school  system,  in  methods  of  instruction,  in  making  of  curriculums, 
and  types  of  school  organization  should  be  fostered  by  an  intelli- 
gently educated  public  sentiment,  of  which  the  board  members 
themselves  are  leaders,  rather  than  by  a  public  sentiment  created 
by  irresponsible  and  erratic  propagandists  for  sordid  political  pur- 
poses. 
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Because  of  the  attitude  of  a  board  of  education  and  the  sentiment 
which  the  public  in  general  hold  upon  education  are  retroactive 
upon  each  other,  the  superintendent  cannot  neglect  any  means  of 
direct  appeal  to  the  public  itself.  The  superintendent's  office 
should  use  the  public  press,  the  rostrum  of  organizations  affiliated 
with  the  public  schools,  such  as  parent-teachers'  associations,  civic 
center  organizations,  women's  clubs,  improvement  clubs,  and  in 
fact  every  legitimate  avenue  of  approach  to  the  public  to  build  in 
the  mind  of  the  public  the  foundations  of  sound  educational  doc- 
trines. The  use  of  publications  issued  from  the  superintendent's 
office  and  distributed  directly  to  the  homes  of  the  people  periodically 
by  the  school  children  themselves  is  an  excellent  avenue  to  the 
public  mind.  The  superintendent  should  make  it  a  point  to  draw 
a  sharp  contrast  in  his  presentations  to  the  public  between  the 
purposes  of  education  as  they  should  exist  in  public  thought  and 
the  semi-business  standards  that  usually  come  to  the  forefront  when 
the  soundness  of  the  workings  of  the  school  system  are  discussed. 
The  following  is  a  sample  of  such  discussion  as  presented  to  the 
homes  in  a  western  city  recently  by  distribution  through  the  schools: 

"Two  Ways  of  Judging  School  Work 

"The  work  of  the  schools  can  be  judged  in  two  ways.  Every- 
body ought  to  be  familiar  with  both  of  them.  Everybody  ought 
to  be  informed  as  to  their  significance.  The  first  is  the  way  of  the 
politician.    He  considers  chiefly  such  points  as: 

"  1.  Amount  of  office  and  instructional  supplies  used. 
"2.  Number  of  stenographers  and  clerical  hands  employed. 
"3.  Number  of  automobiles  used  by  employees. 
"4.  Expenses  for  repairs  and  upkeep. 
"5.  Amount  of  overhead  expense. 

"6.  The  cost  of  everything  that  does  not  affect  the  particular 
schools  in  which  he  may  be  interested  or  his  particu- 
lar line  of  patronage. 
"7.  The  number  of  friends  everybody  else  but  himself  has 

upon  the  working  force. 

"8.  Any  point  out  of  which  political  capital  can  be  made. 

"As  details  of  administration,  all  of  these  cases  should  be  wisely 

and  economically  handled.    But  economical  administration  is  not 

in  itself  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of  schools.    Economy  may  be 

rigidly  observed  in  these  matters,  and  yet  the  schools  might  fail. 
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the  people  might  be  cheated,  and  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity jeopardized.  This  would  be  'penny  wise  and  pound  fool- 
ish,' and  the  poorest  possible  type  of  administration. 

"The  over-emphasis  frequently  placed  upon  such  standards  is  the 
result  of  the  work  of  a  certain  class  of  unscrupulous  politicians.  It 
helps  these  politicians  to  grind  their  axes  and  to  profit  personally, 
if  they  can  seem  to  be  the  champions  of  the  people.  When  the 
feeling  is  so  prevalent  that  the  administration  of  governmental 
functions  is  too  costly — and  that  feeling  is  too  frequently  justified 
— it  is  not  difficult  for  the  demagogue  to  win  popular  applause  by 
appearing  to  rush  madly  to  the  rescue,  whenever  a  project  is  counsel- 
ed, which  incurs  expense  of  the  type  mentioned  above,  but  which 
may,  in  the  long  run,  be  a  splendid  investment  because  it  may  mean 
the  accomplishment  of  some  one  of  the  far-reaching  results  for  which 
public  education  exists.  Public  sentiment,  however,  is  coming  to 
be  distrustful  of  the  type  of  politician  who  always  talks  loudly  about 
being  the  people's  friend.  People  are  coming  to  know  that  the  work 
of  their  institutions  is  to  be  judged,  not  upon  a  standard  of  false 
economy,  for  the  benefit  of  political  parasites  and  hangers-on,  but 
rather  upon  the  sound  and  fundamental  basis  of  whether  or  not  the 
great  objects  for  which  these  institutions  exist  are  accomplished. 
Proportionately  as  these  objects  are  in  the  long  run  accomplished, 
and  that  at  a  reasonable  expenditure  of  time  and  energy,  such  in- 
stitution is  judged  by  enlightened  people  to  be  effective. 

"Some  of  the  standards  upon  which  worth  and  merit  of  our  pub- 
lic schools  should  be  judged  are  as  follows: 

"1.  Are  all  our  children  kept  in  school  imtil  their  training  for 
efficient  and  useful  citizenship  is  complete — that  is  through  the 
high  school  age? 

"2.  Do  the  schools  employ  a  flexible  scheme  of  promotion,  per- 
mitting of  different  rates  of  progress  for  children  of  different  abilities, 
thus  placing  a  premium  upon  individual  differences  of  children? 

"3.  Is  the  percentage  of  failure  too  high? 

"4.  Is  the  percentage  of  over-age  children  too  great  in  the  var- 
ious grades? 

"5.  Are  large  numbers  of  children  eliminated  from  the  upper  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  grades  to  go  imprepared  into  the  walks  of 
life  and  to  meet  failure  and  defeat  in  the  commercial  and  industrial 
world? 
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"6.  Are  the  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  instruction  social- 
ized, that  is,  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  the  children  of  the  various 
communities,  and  motivated  from  the  activities  of  the  commimity 
in  which  the  school  works? 

"7.  Is  the  opportimity  to  boys  and  girls  to  prepare  specifically 
for  useful  occupations  in  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  professional 
world?  And  are  boys  and  girls  given  opportimity  to  secure  this 
training  while  working  their  way  through  school  in  part  time  and 
continuation  courses? 

*'8.  Is  intelligent  scientific  guidance  offered  to  all  boys  and  girls 
in  choosing  a  life  career?  That  is,  is  there  an  effective  guidance 
bureau? 

"9.  Are  the  schools  in  foreign  districts  offering  activities  which 
prepare  for  good  American  citizenship  to  all  the  un-Americanized 
adults  of  the  community,  that  is,  are  the  schools  used  for  social 
center  and  for  neighborhood  and  community  purposes? 

**  10.  Are  the  facilities  of  the  school  extended  to  the  adult  popu- 
lation of  the  commimity  through  continuation  and  evening  school 
classes? 

"  11.  Are  the  schools  measuring  each  activity  in  terms  of  its  cost 
and  in  terms  of  its  results,  and  presenting  the  results  of  this  measure- 
ment to  the  public? 

"Intelligent  people  of  democratic  communities,  then,  must  do 
their  own  thinking  as  to  what  constitutes  school  results.  The  false 
economy  harped  on  for  political  purposes  can  result  only  in  nullify- 
ing the  administration  of  a  democratic  system  of  education.  The 
slogan  should  be  'efficiency  with  economy,'  " 

The  superintendent's  leadership  in  interpretating  the  purposes 
of  the  curriculum  to  his  teachers  and  in  making  the  accomplish- 
ment of  those  purposes  a  fact  is  dependent  upon  his  ability  to  lead 
his  board  of  education  to  a  proper  conception  of  their  responsibility 
and  largest  functions  and  his  hold  upon  public  sentiment  through 
his  ability  to  control  the  avenues  of  public  information  upon  school 
development  and  school  policies.  He  is  authoritatively  a  leader  of 
his  professional  co-workers,  but  he  must  make  himself  a  leader  of 
those  who  have  political  authority  over  him  and  of  the  public  which 
maintains  the  institution  in  which  he  works.  In  this  sense,  he  is 
without  question  the  most  significant  public  servant  in  his  com- 
munity. He  should  regard  his  responsibility  with  a  spirit  of  service 
and  devotion  and  should  make  it  his  life  purpose  to  capitalize  his 
time  and  knowledge,  his  professional  training  and  missionary  zeal 
in  the  largest  way  possible. 
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A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  CONDUCTED  PICTURE  SHOW  FOR 
RURAL  RECREATION  AND  EDUCATION* 

B.  A.  Auchinbaugh 

Principal,  Mingo,  Ohio,  Public  Schools 

pOR  the  past  year,  our  high  school  has  been  conducting  an  experimental  public 
picture  show  with  a  view  to  supplying  the  rural  community  in  which  it  is 
located  with  wholesome  recreation  together  with  such  visualized  education  as  the 
motion  pictures  can  give. 

The  plan  has  been  to  give  one  public  show  each  Friday  night,  to  which  the  usual 
picture  show  admission  charge  is  made  in  the  school  auditorium.  These  shows  are 
conducted  on  a  purely  commercial  basis  the  same  as  regular  picture  houses.  The 
programs  however  are  carefully  selected  and  balanced  with  a  view  to  education  and 
recreation.  Each  bill  consists  of  not  less  than  seven  reels.  Five  of  these  reels 
usually  are  the  main  feature  and  the  other  two  either  educational  or  wholesome 
comedy. 

The  school  is  located  in  a  purely  rural  community  about  twelve  miles  from  the 
nearest  city.    The  exhibitions  therefore  depend  solely  upon  the  surrounding  rural 


*Mr.  Auchinbaugh's  report  does  not  describe  an  educational  experiment  that  is  exactly  new,  since 
a  number  of  schools  in  otner  sections  are  doing  exactly  the  same  thing.  But  it  may  prove  suggestive 
to  superintendents  in  a  number  of  States  where  nothing  in  this  direction  has  yet  been  attempted.    Ed . 
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population  for  patronage.  In  view  of  these  conditions  its  unexpected  success  has 
brought  forth  considerable  comment,  and  marks  the  experiment  as  one  worthy  of 
a  trial. 

Every  Friday  night  sees  the  school  auditorium,  which  seats  about  five  hundred 
people,  almost  filled  to  capacity  or  even  overflowing.  This  weekly  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  rural  people  is  in  itself  a  laudable  result  for  it  builds  up  a  community 
interest  as  nothing  else  can  do.  It  also  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  carry- 
ing forward  various  forms  of  propaganda  for  rural  improvement.  The  farmers  also 
return  to  their  homes  mentally  relaxed  and  with  something  to  think  about  besides 
neighborhood  gossip.    The  power  of  the  motion  picture  as  an  educator  is  unlimited. 

We  bought  our  original  equipment  on  borrowed  money  for  one  hundred  ten  dol- 
lars. It  consisted  of  one  second  hand  machine,  a  good  screen  and  a  small  metal 
booth.  Not  only  have  the  shows  paid  for  this  equipment  but  have  made  it  possible 
to  purchase  and  pay  for  another  machine;  erect  a  commodious  booth;  buy  a  seven 
hundred  dollar  player-piano;  fit  out  the  auditorium  with  suitable  curtains  for  day 
time  shows;  financially  assist  an  unpaying  lecture  course,  and  do  numerous  other  , 
minor  things  besides  taking  care  of  all  the  rentals  and  nmning  expenses  of  the  show& 
themselves — and  there  is  a  good  surplus  in  bank  at  this  writing.  This  has  been  all 
accomplished  in  one  year.  To  date  we  can  see  no  lagging  in  the  interest  in  the 
exhibitions  for  the  crowds  are  on  the  increase  weekly. 

We  operate  our  machines  on  110  volt,  60  ampere  direct  current  supplied  from  a 
seven  and  one  half  kilowatt  generator  in  the  school  basement.  We  use  40  amperes 
on  the  arc.  The  pictures  are  superior  to  those  found  in  the  usual  picture  houses, 
for  we  make  a  special  study. of  good  projection. 

I  might  mention  as  examples  of  our  programs  the  following  productions:  The 
Crisis,  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Oliver  Twist,  Cinderella,  Graustark, 
Wee  Lady  Betty,  The  Man  Without  a  Country,  Twenty  Thousand  Leagues  Under 
the  Sea,  The  Fall  of  a  Nation,  David  Harum,  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,  etc.  We 
also  use  a  considerable  number  of  Burton  Holmes  travel  pictures  and  the  Ditmar 
animal  pictures.  The  latter  reels  are  timed  to  correspond  with  class  work  of  various 
sorts  so  that  they  are  made  to  thereby  serve  two  purposes,  i.  e.,  instruction  reels  in 
the  afternoon  for  the  school  and  entertainment  reels  at  night  for  the  adults.  Each 
program  varies  in  cost  from  seven  to  fifteen  dollars,  but  seldom  more  than  that. 
We  therefore  average  a  net  profit  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  dollars  per  show. 

Our  community  is  not  large  (Mingo  itself  has  a  population  of  only  a  couple  hundred) 
nor  exceptionally  well-to-do  so  that  we  can  not  see  why  we  should  be  in  any  specially 
favored  position  to  do  this.  We  are  therefore  led  to  believe  that  the  plan  would 
meet  with  success  in  nine  out  of  ten  rural  communities,  and  as  it  makes  the  central- 
ized school  house  a  real  rural  center  we  can  see  no  good  argument  against  it. 


National    Association    of   Secondary    School 

Principals 

'pHE  secondary  school  principals  have  finally  organized  into  a  successful  working 

group.    For  a  long  time  there  has  been  a  need  for  this  action.    All  sorts  of 

special  organizations  have  been  dealing  with  secondary  school  problems.    The 

National  Department  of  Superintendence  itself  comprises  within  its  scope  of  activ- 
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ities  secondary  school  problems.  But  neither  the  special  organizations  which  deal 
with  some  particular  aspect  of  secondary  education  nor  the  National  Department  of 
Superintendence  which  has  within  its  survey  the  school  as  a  whole,  can  apply  them- 
selves in  a  thorough-going  fashion  to  a  detailed  survey  of  secondary  aiucation. 
Obviously,  this  is  the  ftmction  of  high  school  executives. 

It  is  remarkable  to  note  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  so  short  a  time. 
Two  years  ago  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  was  organ- 
ized at  Chicago  upon  the  initiative  of  a  few  interested  high  school  men  who  had 
held  the  preliminary  conference  at  the  Etetroit  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence. At  the  first  meeting  at  Kansas  City,  over  two  hundred  men  became 
members  of  the  Association,  and  a  high  standard  of  merit  was  established  in  the 
character  of  the  papers  presented.  These  papers  are  about  to  appear  in  the  First 
Year  Book  of  the  Association,  which  will  come  from  the  press  in  a  short  time. 

At  its  second  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  last  February,  a  program  of  high 
character  was  again  given.  The  permanent  character  of  the  movement  was  shown 
by  the  preliminary  reports  of  the  various  working  committees  which  had  been  appoint- 
ed. Manifestly,  this  is  to  be  a  working  organization.  Space  does  not  permit  of  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  papers.  Now  that  the  Association  has  been  put  upon  a 
permanent  footing,  these  papers  will  be  issued  in  printed  form  to  the  members  at 
an  early  date.  All  the  publications  and  literature  of  the  Association  are  available 
to  its  members. 

Any  secondary  school  executive  may  become  a  member  upon  the  remittance  of 
$2.00,  the  annual  dues,  to  H.  V.  Church  of  the  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School, 
Cicero,  Illinois. 
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(All  books  and  other  material  sent  for  review  will  be  acknowledflfed  in  this  section  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  some  items  will  be  included  in  such  notice.  Mention  m  this  section  does  not  (Hieclude 
works  of  extended  critical  notice  later  in  the  department  of  Book  Reviews.) 

Samuel  A.  Blackburn.    Problems  in  Farm  Woodwork,    (130  pages,  Ulustrated, 
$1.00.)    Peoria,  111.:  The  Manual  Arts  Press. 
This  book  is  designed  for  use  in  agricultural  schools,  high  schools,  industrial  schools, 
and  country  schools. 

James  Bardin.    Heriberto  Frias*  Leyendas  Historicas  Mexicanas.     (181  pages,  illus- 
trated, 80  cents.)    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
In  this  book  is  presented  a  series  of  stories  in  Spanish  which  illustrate  the  history 
of  Ancient  Mexico,  in  all  its  grandeur  and  all  its  depravity. 

Daniel  Blumenthal.  Alsace-Lorraine.  (60  pp.,  75c.)  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York.  Few  specific  questions  connected  with  the  great  war  are  more  import- 
ant or  the  subject  of  keener  gneral  interest  than  that  of  Alsace-Loraine.  Professor 
Hazen,  a  scholar  of  high  standing  who  knows  how  to  tell  his  story  in  a  highly  interest- 
ing style,  here  presents  a  narrative  not  to  be  found  conveniently  anywhere  else, 
and  it  constitutes  a  severe  indictment  of  German  policy.  Mr.  Blumenthal  is  an 
Alsatian  who  has  served  in  the  German  Reichstag  and  the  Alsace-Lorraine  Senate, 
and  for  nine  years  as  mayor  of  Cohnar;  he  has  been  eight  times  condemned  to  death 
by  German  authorities  besides  the  pronouncing  of  sentences  amounting  to  five 
hundred  years  of  imprisonment.  A  peculiar  interest  must  attach  to  such  first-hand 
testimony. 

Ames  Haven  Corley,  Editor.  Jose  MarmoVs  Amalia.  (300  pages,  illus.,  $1.00.) 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Although  the  editor  offers  this  text  as  one 
to  be  used  with  profit  by  advance  classes  for  rapid  work,  the  edition  has  been  pre- 
pared with  the  needs  of  b^^ners  in  Spanish  also  constantly  in  mind: 

Sydney  G.  Fisher.    American  Education,    (171  pages,  $1.25.)    Boston:  Richard  G. 
Badger. 
*  *The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  the  wayfaring  man  some  idea  of  what  seem  to 
be  the  principles  and  methods  of  American  education,  and  the  difficulties  and  con- 
troversies that  have  troubled  it." 

James  S.  Grim.  Elementary  Agriculture.  (490  pp.,  illus.)  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
New  York.  This  text  is  an  attempt  to  utilize  the  social  values  of  farm  life  as  edu- 
cative fnaterial;  it  aims  to  make  country  boys  and  girls  love  farm  life,  not  only  be- 
cause this  life  is  worthy  and  wholesome,  but  because  farming,  if  directed  by  a  train- 
ed mind,  is  a  most  interesting  and  profitable  calling.  Its  thirty-three  chapters 
and  appendices  cover  every  line  of  farm  work. 

The  Post  Mark  Collection  Book  of  the  United  StaUs  of  America,  ($1.00  net.)  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.:  Brother  Cushman.  This  book  is  intended  to  stimulate  love  of  coun- 
try and  to  encourage  the  desire  for  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  important  and  his- 
torical cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States  in  a  very  unusual  way.    The  book  is 
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made  up  of  pages  ruled  for  pasting  in  post  marks  of  the  various  cities;  the  pages  are 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order  as  r^;ards  the  States;  and  spaces  are  left  for  a  num- 
ber of  cities  and  towns  in  each.  The  space  for  the  more  important  towns  are  in- 
dicated, the  reference  including  some  particulars  regarding  that  centre.  The  book 
should  prove  stimulating  in  both  the  home  and  in  classes,  the  pupils  to  be  encour- 
aged to  co-operate  in  filling  it. 

James  W.  Gerard.  My  Four  Years  in  Germany.  (448  pp.,  $2.00.)  George  H. 
Doran  Company,  New  York.  The  story  of  the  American  ambassador's  experiences 
in  Germany  would  be  of  first  importance  under  any  circumstances;  Mr.  Gerard  is, 
however,  a  good  reporter  as  well  as  a  forceful  and  capable  diplomat,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  his  book  has  been  so  widely  read  for  its  interesting  narrative  as  well 
as  for  its  historical  importance.  It  would  be  impossible  here  to  give  any  adequate 
summary  of  Mr.  Gerard's  varied  and  strenouus  activities  in  looking  after  American 
interests,  protecting  and  aiding  prisoners  of  war,  and  striving  to  keep  his  country 
from  being  dragged  into  the  war.  He  solemnly  warns  his  reader  that  the  power  of 
Germany  is  still  unbroken,  and  that  all  our  strength  will  be  required. 

i  W.  L.  GORDEN.  Where  to  Sell  Manuscripts.  (70  pp.,  $1.00.)  Standard  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A  useful  manual  for  the  amateur  writer,  giving, 
names  and  addresses  of  over  a  himdred  publishers  who  buy  manuscripts  with  par- 
ticulars about  what  they  want,  blank  pages  for  additional  memoranda,  eight  pages 
of  printed  forms  to  record  the  travels  of  manuscripts,  and  brief  instructions  for  the 
preparation  and  mailing  of  material  for  publication. 

Charles  Downder  Haven.  Alsace-Lorraine  under  German  Rule.-  (246  pp. 
$1.25.)    Henry  Holt  &  Co..  New  York. 

Robert  F.  Hoxie.  Trade  Unionism  in  the  United  States.  (426  pp.,  $2.50.)  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  The  late  Prof.  Hoxie  was  perhaps  the  foremost  Amer- 
ican authority  in  the  scientific  study  of  trade  unionism  in  this  country.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  a  careful  compilation  of  the  notes  that  he  left  and  cannot  be  neglected 
by  any  serious  student  of  the  question.  It  is  thorough  in  its  scholarship,  deeply 
thoughtful  and  suggestive,  and  thoroughly  scientific  in  its  point  of  view.  Such 
chapters  as  that  on  the  I.  W.  W.  have  an  immediate  and  vital  interest. 

Mary  M.  Higgins.    Holidays  in  Mother  Goose  Land.    (172  pages,  illustrated,  40 
cents.)    New  York:  Newson  &  Co. 

C.  Gasquoine  Hartley.    Motherhood,  and  the  Relationship  of  the 
Sexes.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,   1917.    Pp. 
402.    $2.50. 
The  relation  of  the  sexes  is  becoming  one  of  the  greatest  social 
and  political  problems  of  the  day.    Six  millions  of  women  have 
just  been  enfranchised  in  England;  the  suffrage  amendment  has 
been  submitted  to  the  states  in  America;  Norway,  Finland  and  Aus- 
tralia have  led  the  way  in  the  suffrage  movement;  large  concessions 
to  women  are  in  sight  in  France,  Russia,  and  Hungary;  and  even 
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in  Germany  three  powerful  women's  organizations  are  starting  an 
agitation  for  suffrage,  in  spite  of  the  imperial  command  not  to  raise 
this  question  until  after  the  war.  This  political  recognition  is  merely 
the  reflection  of  the  economic  and  social  evolution  that  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.  But  the  readjustment  of  the  sexes  brings 
forward  with  new  insistence  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  puzzling 
social  problems  that  have  vexed  human  minds.  These  problems 
find  clear,  scholarly  and  convincing  treatment  in  the  present  book. 
The  author  takes  the  biological  method  of  attack,  and  traces  parent- 
hood in  insects,  reptiles,  fishes,  birds,  and  mammals,  showing  the 
increasing  significance  of  maternal  care.  A  section  on  the  mother 
in  the  primitive  family  leads  to  the  consideration  of  the  modem 
woman,  the  family,  the  home,  marriage,  sexual  relationships  out- 
side of  marriage,  the  unmarried  mother,  and  the  necessity  for  sex 
education.  The  three  chapters  on  the  latter  subject  are  singularly 
wise,  sane,  and  well-balanced.  The  book  is  a  noteworthy  contri- 
bution to  a  vital  topic. 

Seth  K.  Humphrey.  Mankind-  Racial  Values  and  the  Racial  Pros- 
pect, New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1917.  Pp.  xvi, 
223.  $1.50. 
This  is  a  fascinating  study  of  the  leading  races  of  western  Europe 
engaged  in  the  present  war,  and  of  the  fusion  of  these  and  other  races 
now  going  on  in  America.  The  author  begins  with  an  account  of 
the  principles  and  significance  of  inheritance,  basing  his  discussion 
on  the  work  of  Galton,  Bateson,  Pearson,  Davenport,  Castle,  Conk- 
lin,  and  others;  considers  the  essential  elements  of  racial  values,  the 
criteria  of  superior  and  inferior  races;  passes  to  an  analysis  of  the 
racial  traits  of  the  nations  now  at  war;  and  finally  evaluates  the 
racial  factors  that  enter  into  our  own  heritage.  His  comments  upon 
the  racial  characteristics  of  France,  England,  and  Germany  are 
trenchant,  illuminating,  and  remarkably  free  from  bias.  Especially 
interesting  is  his  account  of  the  German  naivete,  consciousness  of 
youthful  power,  egotism,  and  insufferable  domination.  For  our 
own  "Melting  Pot"  the  author  has  only  the  gloomiest  misgivings. 
Far  from  developing  a  new  and  improved  type  of  civilization,  our 
race  mixture  can  only  result  in  *'mongrelism"  and  decay.  Particu- 
larly to  be  deplored  is  the  race  mixture  of  black  and  white,  which 
is  going  on  so  rapidly  that  there  will  soon  be  no  pure  blacks  left, 
but  a  continually  increasing  infusion  of  black  blood  and  black  traits 
in  the  entire  population  of  the  land.  While  not  at  all  flattering  to 
American  optimism  and  complacency,  the  author's  observations 
are  shrewd  and  biologically  well-founded.  It  is  a  book  to  be  read 
and  pondered. 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  and  W.  Jett  Lauck.  The  Immigration  Problem,  (605  pp., 
$1.75.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.  First  published  in  1911  to  pro- 
vide in  popular  form  a  summary  of  the  findings  in  the  forty-two  volumes  of  the 
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Federal  Immigration  Commission,  this  work  has  now  reached  its  fourth  revised  and 
enlarged  edition,  A  chapter  on  the  important  immigration  law  passed  by  Congress 
in  1917  over  the  president's  veto,  and  the  text  of  the  law,  have  been  added,  with  a 
full  statement  of  the  comprehensive  program  and  policy  proposed  by  Dr.  S.  L. 
Gulick.  Facts  and  figures  have  been  carefully  corrected  in  the  text  and  in  the 
tables  to  bring  the  information  to  date.  A  select,,  annotated  bibliography  is  a  very 
helpful  feature.  Immigration  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  American  public 
problems,  and  the  present  work  is  one  of  the  most  useful  volumes  devoted  to  the 
subject. 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks  and  Walter  E.  Clark.  Tke  Trust  Problem.  (499  pp.) 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  The  authors  have  so  thoroughly  revised 
and  enlarged  this  fourth  edition  of  a  standard  work  that  it  becomes  virtually  a  new 
treatise.  Problems  of  competition,  combination,  monopoly,  capitalization,  prices, 
organization  and  management  of  "Big  Business,'  political  and  social  effects  are 
discussed.  An  interesting  and  valuable  chapter  is  devoted  to  "The  Trusts  and  the 
Workingmen,"  and  another  to  "Industrial  Combinations  in  Europe."  State  and 
Federal  legislation  and  Supreme  Court  decisions  are  summarized,  and  much  val- 
uable documentary  material  is  provded  in  nearly  two  hundred  pages  of  appendixes. 
Reading  references  and  an  excellent  index  are  included. 

Beth  Warner  Josserand.  Food  Preparation.  (Two  Parts,  148  pages,  142  pages, 
SI. 25  each.)  Peoria,  111.:  The  Manual  Arts  Press. 
A  laboratory  guide  and  note-book  for  high  school  classes  in  domestic  science. 
The  books  save  time  and  energy  for  both  the  teacher  and  student.  They  enable 
the  student  to  proceed  with  the  daily  work  in  the  laboratory  Without  the  necessity 
of  blackboard  or  dictation  work.  The'text  matter  is  ample  for  ordinary  conditions, 
the  experiments  outlined,  the  questions  asked,  the  organization,  arrangements  and  the 
selections  of  matter,  combine  to  make  a  scientific  treatment  handled  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  classroom  form. 

Grenville  Kleiser.  Fifteen  Thousand  Useful  Phrases.  (453  pp.,  $1.60.) 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York.  The  "phrases"  are  classified  in  eleven 
chapters  as  useful,  significant,  felicitous,  impressive,  prepositional,  business,  literary, 
conversational,  public  speaking,  miscellaneous,  and  "striking  similes."  In  "How  to 
Use  This  Book,"  the  author  indicates  that  it  must  be  systematically  studied  rather 
than  used  for  reference  like  a  book  of  synonyms,  and  indeed  it  is  not  apparent  that 
the  latter  plan  would  be  possible.  Such  a  collection  may  well  prove  useful  for  in- 
tensive study  but  can  in  no  way  take  the  place  of  the  reading  of  plenty  of  good 
English. 

Calvin  Noyes  Kendall  and  Florence  Elizabeth  Stryker.  History  in  the  Ele- 
mentary School.  (135  pages,  75  cents.)  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
This  addition  to  the  Riverside  Educational  Monographs  offers  valuable  suggestions 
to  the  teacher  in  making  a  functional  choice  of  historic  facts  and  develops  in  detail 
the  tried  and  successful  methods  that  will  make  the  travails  and  lessons  of  national 
groups  long  since  dead,  vital  and  useful  vicarious  experiences  to  that  growing  citizen — 
the  American  youth. 
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Albert  H.  Leake.  The  Vocational  Education  0}  Girls  and  Women.  (430  pp., 
illus..  $1.60.)  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  This  book  is  written  as  a 
companion  volume  to  Industrial  Education — Its  Methods,  Problems  and  Dangers, 
and  The  Means  and  Methods  of  Agricultural  Education.  It  is  intended  for  students 
in  colleges  and  normal  schools  that  offer  courses  in  household  arts  and  other  voca- 
tional courses  for  women.  The  volume  presents  condensed  and  clear-cut  state- 
ments of  problems,  examples  of  various  attempts  at  their  solution,  and  critical  esti- 
mates both  lay  and  professonal,  in  as  impartial  a  manner  as  is  possible,  of  their 
respective  weaknesses  and  advantages. 

William  Ledley  and  Frederick  William  Gentlemen.  Junior  High  Schoo, 
Mathematics.  Second  Course.  (212  pages,  90  cents.)  The  Macmillan  Company/ 
New  York.  The  text  is  constructed  with  the  view  that  the  pupil  who  is  destined  to 
leave  school  after  completing  this  course  should  be  brought  in  contact  with  adult 
activities  that  lend  themselves  to  mathematical  interpretation  and  should  be  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  mathematical  powers  through  the  handling 
of  a  variety  of  mathematical  tools  used  in  the  solution  of  problems  of  every-day  life, 
and  that  the  pupil  who  is  to  continue  school  should  by  this  mathematical  work  in 
this  grade,  be  aided  in  deciding' whether  or  not  he  is  capable  of  continuing  his  work 
in  mathematics  with  profit. 

Elmer  A.  Lyman  and  Albertus  Darnell.  Elementary  Algebra.  (503  pp.) 
American  Book  Company,  New  York.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  provide  a  com- 
plete course  in  Elementary  Algebra  that  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of  courses  of 
study  in  various  states  and  of  the  coll^ie  entrance  board.  "Simplicity  is  th  e  key- 
note of  the  book.  This  effect  is  gained  by  omitting  exercises  of  undue  difficulty 
as  well  as  troublesome  phases  of  the  subject  'that  are  not  essential." 

TsuNEKiCHi  MizuNO.    The  Kindergarten  in  Japan.    (64  pages,  75  cents.)    Boston: 
The  Strattford  Company. 
A  study  of  the  effect  of  the  Japanese  kindergarten  upon  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  traits  of  the  school  children  of  Japan. 

Lawrence  Mason,  Editor.    The  Tragedy  of  Othello.  The  Moor  of  Venice.    (168 
pages,  50  cents.) 
A  carefully  edited  and  well  printed  addition  to  The  Yale  Shakespeare. 

Isaac  F.  Marcossin.  The  Rebirth  of  Russia.  (208  pp.,  $1.25.)  John  Lane 
Company,  New  York.  This  is  a  "frankly  journalistic"  account  by  a  very  clever  re- 
porter who  managed  to  reach  Petrograd  from  London  just  after  the  March  Revol- 
ution, where  he  interviewed  all  sorts  of  people  and  personally  observed  the  progress 
of  events.  His  story  is  vivid  and  dramatic,  an  interesting  picture  of  a  great  up- 
heaval and  its  leading  participants.  It  ends  with  Kerensky  still  in  power,  but  not 
without  some  vision  of  the  tragedy  which  has  now  tmfolded. 

Harry  G.  Paul,  Editor.  Francis  Parkman*s  The  Oregon  Trail.  (397  pp.,  front- 
ispiece.) Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  This  volume  makes  an  admirable  addition 
to  Holt's  English  Readings  for  Schools. 
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Functions  and  Organization  of  Practice  Teach- 
ing in  State  Normal  Schools 
William  A.  Wilkinson 

State  Normal  School,  Mayville,  North  Dakota. 

L  The  Problem  Defined 
npHE  discussion  which  follows  assumes  without  argument  that 
the  intending  teacher  possesses  good  health,  liberal  general 
education  and  the  essentials  of  a  good  teaching  personality  before 
he  enters  upon  his  professional  training.  In  addition  to  this  as- 
sumption two  proportions  are  submitted  the  general  acceptance 
of  which  would  tend  greatly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  to  clarify 
the  problem  of  practice  teaching  in  normal  schools:  (1)  a  normal 
school  is  a  vocational  institution  whose  function  is  to  prepare  can- 
didates for  the  teaching  profession;  (2)  that  the  special  preparation 
needed  for  this  profession  includes  (a)  a  thorough  mastery  of  those 
subjects  which  the  candidate  will  be  expected  to  teach,  (b)  a  know- 
ledge of  those  technical  facts,  principles,  laws  and  ideals  which 
furnish  insight  into  and  guidance  in  the  processes  involved  in  teach- 
ing, and  (c)  the  acquisition  through  actual  practice  of  some  degree 
of  skill  in  the  application  of  educational  principles  and  in  the  tech- 
nique of  the  teaching  process.  In  other  words,  as  a  result  of  his 
vocational  training  the  candidate  for  the  teaching  profession  should 
possess  a  mastery  of  the  subject-matter,  skills  and  ideals  that  are  to 
be  imparted  to  his  pupils,  some' technical  skill  in  the  processes  that 
make  up  the  work  to  be  done,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  educational 
principles  as  will  constitute  a  workable  theory  of  education. 

In  asserting  that  a  normal  school  is  a  vocational  school  the  term 
vocation  is  used  to  mean  any  recognized  form  of  productive  employ- 
ment. Hence  any  school  whose  function  is  to  prepare  candidates 
for  a  definite  productive  occupation  is  a  vocational  institution. 
With  the  term  thus  defined  the  proposition  that  the  normal  school 
is  vocational  will  probably  meet  with  general  acceptance. 

(289) 
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Current  practice  shows  that  normal  schools  in  general  recognize 
and  are  attempting  in  one  way  or  another  to  meet,  the  need  for 
preparation  along  the  lines  mentioned  in  our  second  proposition. 
But  in  such  matters  as  the  relation  of  practice  teaching  to  the 
theoretical  courses  and  the  method  to  be  followed  in  giving  both  of 
these  aspects  of  the  student's  training  there  seems  to  be  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  The  present  paper  is  an  attempt  to  point  out 
the  part  that  practice  teaching  should  play  and  to  outline  a  method 
of  conducting  it  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  most  serviceable  as  a 
teacher-training  agency. 

11.  Functions  of  Practice  Teaching 

Granting  that  a  teacher's  professional  training  should  include 
both  theory  and  practice  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
how  best  to  impart  these  phases  of  his  preparation.  It  is  a  well 
established  principle  of  vocational  pedagogy  that  the  best  method 
of  imparting  both  the  skill  and  the  technical  knowledge  needed  in  any 
occupation  is  through  actual  participation  by  the  candidate  in  the 
vocation  being  learned.  If  the  normal  school  accepts  this  principle 
then  it  must  make  practice  teaching  the  heart  and  core  of  its  pro- 
fessional work. 

Student  participation  in  teaching  has  at  least  two  important 
functions  that  should  be  clearly  recognized.  In  the  first  place 
it  gives  the  student  those  concrete  teaching  experiences  which  are 
necessary  as  a  basis  for  his  theoretical  studies.  The  importance, 
the  necessity  of  connecting  instruction  in  any  field  with  the  learner's 
experiences  in  that  field  is  an  accepted  principle  of  pedagogy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  many  of  the  students  who  enter  our  normal  schools 
have  never  met  the  teaching  process  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
teacher.  They  have  had  no  first  hand  contact  with  the  problems  of 
method,  child  study,  classroom  management  and  the  like.  Con- 
sequently their  theoretical  courses  in  the  normal  school  are  often 
meaningless  to  them.  Instead  of  being  assimilated,  the  facts  and 
principles  are  merely  memorized  in  preparation  for  a  forthcoming 
examination.  Not  infrequently  normal  school  graduates  are  found 
in  their  later  classroom  methods,  to  be  ignorant  of  many  of  the 
important  matters  which  they  were  supposed  to  have  learned  in 
their  professional  courses.  Undoubtedly  the  explanation  lies  in 
large  measure  in  the  fact  that  these  matters  had  no  foimdation  in 
the  student's  experience,  were  not  tied  up  with  practice.    Clearly. 
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then,  one  of  the  foremost  functions  of  practice  teaching  is  to  give 
students  an  experience-basis  for  the  study  of  those  technical  matters 
a  knowledge  of  which  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  teacher's 
equipment. 

The  second  function  of  practice  teaching  has  to  do  with  the  mas- 
tery of  the  technique  of  classroom  activities.  Teaching  is  an  art. 
At  its  best  it  involves  skill  in  the  correct  application  of  technical 
knowledge,  dexterity  in  certain  routine  matters,  facility,  in  a  word, 
in  all  of  the  activities  that  go  to  make  up  good  teaching.  It  is  a 
well  known  principle  of  psychology  that  the  acquisition  of  skill  in 
any  activity  requires  consciously  directed  practice  in  that  activity. 
Our  abilities  improve  with  proper  use.  Actual  participation  in  the 
activities  involved  is  as  essential  in  learning  to  teach  as  it  is  in  learn- 
ing to  operate  a  machine  or  paint  a  landscape  or  perform  a  surgical 
operation.  Hence  one  of  the  very  important  purposes  of  practice 
teaching  is  to  provide  opportunities  for  the  acquisition  of  skill  imder 
such  conditions  of  supervision  and  guidance  as  will  insure  the  maxi- 
mtmi  of  improvement  in  the  teacher  with  minimiun  danger  to  the 
children  being  taught. 

By  way  of  summarizing  the  points  thus  far  made  it  may  be  said 
(1)  that  the  professional  equipment  of  the  teacher  should  include 
both  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  education  and  skill  in  the  tech- 
nique of  teaching;  (2)  that  the  best  method  of  imparting  both  of 
these  phases  of  his  preparation  is  through  actual  participation  by 
the  candidate  in  the  activities  of  teaching;  (3)  that  the  chief  merit 
of  this  method  of  teacher-training  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  partici- 
pation furnishes  those  experiences  which  are  necessary  to  make 
educational  theory  most  meaningful  and  develops  skill  in  those 
activities  which  constitute  the  teaching  process. 

III.  Organization  of  Practice  Teaching 

Having  noted  the  functions  which  practice  teaching  should  serve 
we  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  problem  of  how  it  should  be  or- 
ganized and  conducted  with  a  view  to  accomplishing  these  ends. 

In  order  to  fulfill  in  the  highest  measure  the  purposes  we  have 
enimierated  the  practice  teaching  must  be  organized  in  such  a  way 
as  to  meet  the  following  requirements.  In  the  first  place  if  we  are 
to  give  normal-school  students  an  experience-basis  for  their  tech- 
nical studies  some  practice  teaching  must  precede  or  accompany 
their  theoretical  courses.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  opportimities 
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for  some  participation  in  teaching  should  be  provided  for  very  early 
in  the  professional  curriculum.  But  this  may  be  objected  to  on 
the  groimd  that  children  in  the  practice  school  should  not  be  in- 
trusted to  imtrained  and  inexperienced  teachers.  Since  this  is  a 
valid  objection  the  method  of  procedure  must  be  one  which  will  safe- 
guard the  children  in  their  right  to  good  teaching.  The  problem, 
therefore,  is  how  to  initiate  the  student  teacher  into  practice  teach- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  his  professional  training  and  at  the  same  time 
protect  from  harm  the  children  that  constitute  the  practice  classes. 
This  difficulty  is  taken  into  account  and  a  possible  solution  offered 
in  the  scheme  of  organization  which  follows. 

To  learn  a  vocation  most  economically  the  learner  should  begin 
with  the  simpler  processes  and  proceed  to  the  more  complex  as  his 
ability  increases.  The  application  of  this  principle  to  the  training 
of  teachers  requires  that  the  work  in  practice  teaching  shall  be 
graded  according  to  the  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  activities  to  be 
performed.  Our  scheme  of  organization,  therefore,  should  be  one 
which  provides  for  a  series  of  steps  of  gradually  increasing  difficulty 
to  the  teacher-in-training.  This  applies  both  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  different  practice  courses  and  to  the  selection  of  the  activities 
within  each  coiurse.  In  other  words,  our  practice  courses  should 
constitute  a  series  ranging  from  observation  to  good  teaching  and 
participation  in  the  simplest  activities  to  complete  room-teaching 
and  management.  Furtiiermore,  in  so  far  as  administrative  con- 
ditions will  permit,  the  student's  actual  teaching  should  begin  with 
those  subjects  and  types  of  lessons  that  offer  the  least  difficulty  and 
proceed  gradually  to  those  that  are  most  difficult. 

It  should  be  noted  in  the  third  place  that  the  technical  skill 
aspect  of  vocational  training  is  acquired  most  effectively  by  par- 
ticipating in  the  activities  under  the  conditions  that  normally  exist 
in  the  vocation.  If  practice  is  to  promote  skill  it  must  be  given  in 
those  activities  in  which  we  wish  the  learner  to  have  skill.  Since 
we  expect  our  students  to  teach  later  in  public  schools  their  practice 
teaching  in  the  normal  school  will  be  valuable  in  the  degree  that  it 
provides  for  participation  in  public-school  teaching.  Hence  the 
practice  school  should  be  a  typical  public  school  or  should  embody 
typical  public-school  conditions. 

Finally,  a  limited  portion  of  the  time  devoted  by  the  student  to 
professional  preparation  should  be  highly  concentrated  on  practice 
teaching.    Normally,  outside  of  the  special  practice  school,  teach- 
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ers  have  complete  charge  of  an  entire  class  or  grade  of  children. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  at  some  time  in  their  practice  course  stu- 
dent teachers  should  assume  responsibility,  imder  proper  super- 
vision, for  the  teaching  and  management  of  the  usual  school  unit, 
a  classroom.  To  do  this  most  profitably  the  student  should  de- 
vote, for  a  limited  time,  a  considerable  proportion  of  each  school 
day  to  practice  teaching  and  should  be  relieved  proportionately  of 
other  sdiool  duties. 

The  following  scheme  of  organization  is  offered  as  a  possible  method 
of  meeting  the  foregoing  requirements.  The  plan  assumes  a  two- 
year  curriculum  based  on  graduation  from  a  standard  four-year 
high  school  coiu-se,  or  its  equivalent. 

I.  Observation  and  Participation. 

Length  of  Course — one  term  of  12  weeks,  5  periods  per  week  including  con- 
ference periods  for  reports,  discussions,  and  instructions  for  further  wotk. 

Classes  to  be  Observed — selected  classes  in  practice  school,  selected  grades 
in  local  city  schools,  demonstration  lessons  by  supervisors. 

Observations  Based  on — (1)  activities  of  pupils— degree  of  interest  shown, 
initiative,  part  taken  in  recitation,  grasp  of  subject-matter,  method  of 
work,  amount  of  co-operation,  etc.;  (2)  activities  of  teacher — ^aims, 
part  taken  in  recitation,  provision  for  pupil  initiative,  (organization  of 
subject  matter,  etc. 

Participation — assisting  teacher  in  the  preparation  and  handling  of  teach- 
ing materials,  copying  work  on  blackboard,  making  out  pupil  report 
cards,  assisting  teacher  in  making  monthly  reports,  marking  written  work 
of  pupils,  preparing  test  questions,  helping  individual  pupils,  grading 
pupils'  recitations,  etc. 

ParaUel  Professional  Course — Introduction  to  Teaching. 

II.  Participation  and  Group  Teaching. 

Length  of  Course — three  terms  of  12  weeks  each,  5  periods  per  week  includ- 
ing conference  periods  for  reports,  discussions,  criticism  of  plans,  etc. 

Pttrticipatum — continuation  and  extension  of  work  of  preceding  term. 

Actual  Teaching — one  or  two  periods  per  week;  small  groups  of  pupils 
selected  from  practice  classes  and  local  dty  schools;  careful  preparation 
to  be  made  for  each  lesson;  plans  to  be  approved  by  supervisor  before 
teaching. 

Subjects— ^p^HHmg,  number  work,  arithmetic  (intermediate  grades),  hand- 
work, nature  study,  reading,  language,  geography,  history;  topics  se- 
lected for  practice  teachers  to  be  such  as  will  illustrate  drill  lessons, 
study  lessons,  inductive  lessons,  appreciation  lessons. 

III.  Concentrated  Room-Teaching. 

LenOth  of  Course — one  term  of  12  weeks,  15  hours  per  week;  two. additional 

periods  per  week  for  conferences. 
Activities — student  teacher  to  have  charge  of  a  classroom,  to  teach  at  least 

three  subjects,  to  be  responsible  for  discipline  and  room  conditions,  to 

keep  reccn^s  and  make  reports,  to  supervise  play  activities  of  pupils,  etc. 
Practice  Facilities — ^local  dty  schools,  r^;ular  training  school,  temporary 

vacandes  in  neighboring  schools. 
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Parallel  Professional  Course-School  Management 
The  chief  points  of  merit  claimed  for  the  foregoing  arrangement 
may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1)  the  entire  course  constitutes  a 
series  of  steps  or  activities  of  gradually  increasing  difficulty.  (2) 
The  student  begins  very  early  in  his  normal-school  course  to  acquire 
those  experiences  which  are  essential  to  an  adequate  comprehension 
of  his  theoretical  studies.  (3)  The  group  teaching  feature  has  a 
two-fold  advantage:  (a)  by  eliminating  the  necessity  for  disciplin- 
ary and  room-control  measures  the  teacher  is  able  to  concentrate 
his  thought  on  the  specific  activities  of  teaching,  a  condition  which 
is  highly  favorable  to  the  acquisition  of  facility  in  the  teaching 
process,  and  (b)  the  right  of  the  children  to  good  teaching  is  safe- 
guarded in  large  measure  by  the  careful  preparation  required  of 
the  teacher,  the  infrequency  of  the  teaching  periods,  and  tiie  small 
number  of  pupils  in  the  group.  (4)  Concentrated  room-teaching 
affords  practice  in  all  of  the  activities  that  normally  constitute 
classroom  procedures,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  an  excellent 
basis  for  the  parallel  course  in  school  management.  (5)  The  ex- 
periences gained  through  the  practice  teaching  as  a  whole  constitute 
a  very  desirable  preparation  for  the  course  in  principles  of  educa- 
tion, the  main  purpose  of  which  is  to  help  students  to  formulate  a 
somewhat  systematic  theory  of  education. 

In  the  administration  of  the  practice  courses  as  herein  outlined 
some  difficulties  may  be  encoimtered.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
plan  is  based  on  that  type  of  organization  in  which  the  school  year 
is  divided  into  three  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each.  In  such  schools 
the  order  of  the  courses  should  be  as  follows: 

Observation  and  Participation — first  term  of  first  year. 

Participation  and  Group  Teaching — second  and  third  terms  of  first  year 

and  first  term  of  second  year. 
Concentrated  Room  Teaching — second  term  of  second  year. 

In  schools  that  are  organized  on  the  semester  plan  the  courses 
should  be  given  in  the  following  order: 

Observation  and  Participation — first  semester  of  first  year. 

Participation  and  Group  Teaching — second  semester  of  first  year  and  first 

half  of  first  semester  of  second  year. 
Concentrated  Room-Teaching—latter  half  of  first  semester  of  second  year. 

In  either  of  the  above  types  of  organization  it  is  obvious  that  the 
requirement  for  concentrated  room-teaching' will  give  rise  to  cer- 
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tain  difficulties.  In  those  schools  where  students  enter  only  or 
chiefly  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  session  and  proceed  regularly 
through  the  curriculum  the  practice  facilities  are  likely  to  be  over- 
taxed during  the  one  term  or  semester  while  at  other  times  only  a 
few  students  will  be  available  for  teaching.  Obviously  the  best 
method  of  distributing  the  load  on  the  practice  school  lies  in  estab- 
lishing different  entering  times  and  limiting  the  number  that  may 
enter  at  any  given  time.  If  the  school  is  organized  on  the  three- 
term  plan  approximately  one  third  of  the  entering  class  should  be 
admitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  Where  the  semester 
divisions  are  used  two  approximately  equal  entering  groups  should  be 
admitted,  one  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester.  This  plan  amoimts 
simply  to  establishing  a  waiting  list  ancf  admitting  as  many  students 
each  term  or  semester  as  the  practice  facilities  will  accommodate. 
In  addition  to  distributing  the  load  on  the  practice  school  this  method 
has  the  very  important  advantage  of  permitting  students  to  pursue 
their  normal  school  courses  in  their  regular  order. 

If  our  conclusions  as  to  the  importance  and  organization  of 
practice  teaching  are  accepted,  then  clearly  the  "waiting  list" 
method  of  meeting  the  administrative  difficulty  in  question  is  the 
goal  toward  which  normal-school  administrators  should  strive. 
But  if,  for  any  reason,  it  is  not  immediately  attainable  much  of  the 
value  of  the  scheme  of  organization  herein  proposed  may  be  secured 
in  another  way.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  the  sequence 
of  the  normal  school  courses  may  be  disregarded  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  as  many  students  assigned  to  concentrated  room 
teaching  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  as  will  distribute  the  number 
of  cadets  evenly  throughout  the  year.  For  instance,  approximately 
one  third  of  the  cadets  may  be  assigned  to  teaching  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  term,  another  third  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term 
and  the  remainder  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term.  This  means 
that  one  third  of  the  class  would  take  the  regular  winter  term 
courses  in  the  fall,  the  fall  term  courses  in  the  winter  and  the 
spring  term's  work  in  the  spring.  The  second  group  would 
follow  the  year's  work  in  regular  sequence.  The  third  group  would 
take  the  fall  term's  work  in  the  fall,  the  spring-term  courses  in  the 
winter  and  the  winter  courses  in  the  spring. 

In  a  school  where  semester  division's  are  used  a  somewhat  similar 
procedure  may  be  followed.  The  class  may  be  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  work  done  by  section  I  in  the  f aU  being  done  by  sec- 
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tion  II  in  the  spring,  and  vice  versa.  But  since  the  room  teaching 
is  to  extend  through  a  period  of  only  nine  weeks  the  work  of  the 
first  semester  will  have  to  be  divided  into  two  nine-weeks'  divisions 
one  of  which  should  be  devoted  very  largely  to  teaching.  The 
section  of  students  engaged  on  the  second  semester's  work  may 
then  be  divided  into  two  groups,  a  teaching  and  a  non-teaching 
group.  The  work  done  by  one  group  during  the  first  nine  weeks 
would  be  done  by  the  other  group  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sem- 
ester. 

The  chief  weakness  of  the  plan  last  described  lies  in  the  necessity 
of  having  to  invert  the  order  of  the  second-year  courses  for  a  con- 
siderable number  of  students.  In  a  well-constructed  normal  school 
curriculum  the  sequence  of  the  courses  constitutes  an  element  of 
strength.  Consequently  any  method  which  necessitates  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  sequence  should  be  regarded  as  temporary,  as  an  ex- 
pedient to  be  used  only  imtil  a  better  method  can  be  employed. 
The  utilization  for  practice  teaching  of  the  local  city  schools  as  well 
as  an  independent  training  school,  and  the  admission  of  students 
in  approximately  equal  numbers  at  term  or  semester  intervals 
constitute  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  in  question. 
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A  Score  Card  Method  of  Teacher-Rating 
F.  C.  Landsittel 

Ohio  University ^  Athens^  Ohio 

A  TEACHER  is  not  constituted  as  an  unresolvable  compound. 
The  elements  are  not  so  joined  in  him  as  to  defy  analysis. 
While  it  is  probably  true  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  write  with 
mathematical  certitude  the  reaction  out  of  which  a  required  young 
idea  must  infallibly  "shoot,"  yet  we  have  reached  the  point  where 
we  are  well  assured  as  to  the  identity  of  the  principal  professional 
qualities  involved  in  the  process.  The  proportions  in  which  these 
"teacher-characteristics"  tend  to  combine  with  best  effect  may 
also  be  said  to  be  somewhat  imderstood.  Through  experience,  for 
the  most  part  empirical,  but  latterly  gained  from  carefully  directed 
investigations,  some  specific  qualities  of  personality  and  training 
are  now  known  to  be  indispensable  to  pedagogical  success.  It  will 
be  pertinent  to  note  briefly  the  most  important  investigations  upon 
which  our  knowledge  of  these  depends. 

The  studies  of  outstanding  value  are  those  of  Ruediger  and 
Strayer  (12)*,  Boyce  (2  and  3),  Moses  (10)  and  Littler  (9).  Oth- 
ers worthy  of  mention  are  those  of  Kratz  (7),  Book  (1),  Elliott  (4), 
and  Johnston  (5  and  6).  Of  the  latter  group  the  first  (Book)  re- 
presents teacher  worth  as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  judgment 
of  pupils,  a  very  doubtful  foimdation.  The  others  of  this  group 
represent  the  results  of  combining  individual  and  somewhat  ar- 
bitrary conclusions  with  data  empirically  derived.  The  investiga- 
tions of  Ruediger  and  Strayer,  Boyce,  Moses,  and  Littler  are  scien- 
tific and  reliable.  Their  net  result  is  to  show  in  rather  bold  relief 
certain  qualities  as  sustaining  close  relationship  to  what  has  been 
termed  "general  merit"  in  teachers.  These  qualities  are  teaching 
skill  power  to  discipline,  personality,  initiative,  studentship,  and 
tendencies  toward  co-operation.  The  very  general  term  success  of 
pupils  comes  in  also  for  high  credit  along  with  these  more  personal 
qualities. 

The  relation  which  each  of  these  sustains  to  general  merit  is  de- 
veloped in  the  form  of  a  coefficient  of  correlation,  which  would  tend 
to  suggest  weights  to  be  attached  to  it  as  an  item  entering  into  the 
sirai  total  of  an  individual  teacher's  professional  worth.    Serious 

♦Numbers  refer  to  bibliography  at  the  end. 
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difficulty  arises  in  making  use  of  these  coefficients  as  indexes  of 
absolute  valuations  from  the  instability  of  the  basis  of  comparison 
used,  "general  merit,"  and  as  well  from  inclusive  and  somewhat 
indefinite  subdivisions  imder  which  merit  is  considered. 

These  studies,  as  regards  the  essential  relation  of  the  professional 
qualities  named  to  teaching  success,  are  sufficiently  conclusive  to 
require  that  they  be  taken  seriously  into  accoimt  in  any  attempt  at 
analysis  of  merit.  Such  credit  has  been  accorded  them  in  the 
present  study.  Numerous  other  more  arbitrary  but  more  detailed 
analyses  of  teaching  proficiency  were  used,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  :  the  Elliott  Provisional  Plan  for  the  Measure  of  Merit 
of  Teachers,  the  Boyce  "Efficiency  Record"  scheme,  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Mimicipal  Research  (the  Ohio  Survey)  score  card,  and 
numerous  other  teacher-rating  schemes  used  in  school  systems  and 
in  observation  and  practice-teaching  courses  in  normal  schools  and 
colleges. 

A  systematic  arrangement  of  the  criteria  of  judgment  which 
should  be  employed  in  passing  upon  teaching  efficiency  was  attempt- 
ed in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ohio  in  the  fall  of 
1916.  The  objective  was  the  production  of  a  score  card  for  the  use 
of  the  high  school  inspectors  attached  to  the  Department.  The 
initial  draft  of  the  proposed  score  card  was  made  by  the  writer. 
Following  discussion  and  criticism  in  the  Department,  this  card 
took  form  as  printed  below.  The  weights  attributed  to  the  several 
items  represent  the  combined  judgment  of  the  ten  persons  on  the 
scheme.  The  manner  of  obtaining  them  does  not  seem  to  call  for 
explanation  for  the  reason  that  this  card  was  regarded  as  experi- 
mental and  tentative,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  its  making 
along  with  some  experimental  use  of  it,  has  been  fully  set  forth 
elsewhere  (8). 

In  August  of  last  year  the  writer  set  out  to  improve  the  reliability 
of  the  scheme  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  it  the  judgment  of  a  con- 
siderable numba:  of  competent  persons  distributed  over  various 
parts  of  the  United  States.  A  questionnaire  letter  was  prepared 
and  sent  out  in  the  form  appearing  below.  From  the  letter,  the 
three-fold  objective  of  the  investigation  is  outstanding: 

1 .  To  obtain  a  consensus  of  competent  judgment  regarding  the 
qualities  of  merit  to  be  considered  in  making  an  evalua- 
tion of  teaching. 
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INSPECTOR'S  SCORE  CARD 

Name  Schod  Location 

Subjects  and  Grades 
Date Time  of  Inspection;  Beginning Leaving 


I.  PERSONALITY  (21Q)  III.    METHOD  (210) 

1.  Appearance (25) 1.  Independence  of  text  book (20). 

2 .  Selection  and  organisation 

2.  Health,  animation (  3^ of  subject  matter (  40) . 

3.  Poise (30) 3.  Skill  in  questioning (30). 

.4.  Human-nature  attitude (  3^ 4.  Facility  in  illustration (  2^. 

5.  Open-mindedness (30) 5.  Group  co-operation (  30) . 

6.  Leadership (55) 6.  Conclustveness (  30) . 

7.  Assignment (  3^. 

II.  SCHOLARSHIP  (220)  IV.    PUPIL  REACTION  (250) 

1.  General (  5^ 1.  Organization  of  subject  matter  (  30). 

2.  Special (  5Q) 2.  Judgment  of  values (  3^. 

3.  Pedagogical (39 3.  Interpcetatioos (30). 

4.  Command  of  English (40) 4.  Using  knowledge (  3^ . 

5.  Scholastic  ideals (  40) 5.  •  Initiative (  55). 

6.  Tastes  and  appredations (  3Q) . 


7.  Reliant  questions (  3^ 

V.  ROOM  CONDITIONS  (110) 

1.  Order  and  neatness (35) 

2.  AttracUvwiess (30) TOTAL    SCORE... 

3.  Controllable  hygienic  factors (49 (Perfect  Score  1000) 

2.  To  arrive  at  fairly  reliable  relative  weights  to  be  attached  to 

these  qualities. 

3.  To  approach  a  basis  of  agreement  regarding  the  significance 

of  terms  used  in  designating  teacher-qualities. 

THE  LETTER 

"Your  co-operation  is  respectfully  solicited  in  a  plan  looking  toward  obtaining 
the  combined  judgment  of  a  number  of  competent  persons  on  the  questicxi  of  es- 
sential points  of  merit  in  teachers.  The  ultimate  end  in  view  is  the  evolution  of 
a  score-card,  which  may  be  used  by  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  others  in 
prompting  critical  attention  on  their  own  part  to  the  elements  of  fitness  in  teachers, 
and  for  rating  purposes  as  well.  In  furtherance  of  the  project  will  you  kindly  favor 
us  by  giving  attentk)n  to  the  following: 

"1.  Apportion  1000  points,  according  to  importance,  among  the  five  major  qual- 
ities of  merit,— I  Personality  (  ),  II  Scholarship  (  ),  III  Method  (  ),  IV 
Pupil  Reaction  (      ),  V  Attention  to  Room  Conditions  (      ). 

"2.  Number  in  order  of  importance  the  minor  attributes  appearing  in  each  group 
below. 

/.      Personality— (    )  Poise,  (    )  leadership,  (    )  appearance,  (    )  open- 
mindedness,  (    )  health,  animation,  (    )  human-nature  attitude. 
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II.     Scholarship — (    )   Pedagogical,    (    )   command  of  English,    (    ) 

scholastic  ideals,  (    )  general,  (    )  special. 
///.  Method — (    )  Selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter,   (    ) 
assignment,    (    )    conclusiveness,    (    )    facility   in   illustration, 
(    )  mental  contact,  rapport,  (    )  skill  in  questioning. 
V,     Pupil  Reaction^    )  Relevant  questions,  (    )  tastes  and  apprecia- 
tions, (    )  initiative,  (    )  using  knowledge,  (    )  interpretations, 
(    )  judgment  of  values,  (    )  organization  of  subject-matter. 
(All  of  IV  to  be  taken  as  of  pupils.) 
V.     Attention  to  Room  Conditions — (    )  Attractiveness,  (    )  order  and 
neatness,  (    )  controllable  hygienic  factors. 
"3.  Suggest  additional  major  or  minor  qualities  which  you  think  should  neces- 
sarily be  included. 

"4.  Suggest  items  which  would  affect  the  teacher's  ratings  as  credits  on  the  score, 
being  in  the  nature  of  'limiting  factc»^'  in  relation  to  the  teaching,  as,  for  example, 
poor  community  environment,  bad  previous  teaching,  poor  supervision,  etc." 

The  questionnaire  was  addressed  to  four  classes  of  persons- 
The  numbers  addressed  and  the  numbers  responding  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

Addressed  Req)onding 

(a)  State  supervisory  officials... 102  28 

(b)  Collie  teachers  of  education 83  36 

(c)  City  superintendents  and  principals 42  18 

(d)  County  superintendents 12  5 

Totals 239  87 

The  proportion  responding  was  not  uncomplimentary  when  con- 
sidered in  comparison  with  the  usual  reaction  to  questionnaire 
investigations.  One  can  not  consider  that  he  has  an  imquestioned 
right  to  the  time  required  of  busy  people  to  answer  inquiries  in 
which  they  may  have  no  special  interest;  and  again  it  is  probably 
true  of  many  scholarly  persons  that  they  still  have  somewhat  un- 
developed impulses  toward  co-operation  in  enterprises  projected 
toward  the  common  good.  A  specially  gratifying  feature  connected 
with  the  study,  however,  is  the  general  eminence  of  standing  and 
reliability  of  those  who  did  favor  us  with  replies.  Some  wrote  at 
considerable  length  on  the  problems  involving  in  the  investigation, 
o£Pering  valued  criticisms  and  suggestions.  A  few  wrote  in  a  vein 
condemnatory  of  the  whole  project,  but  in  a  spirit  that  was  gen- 
uinely honest  and  courteous,  and  therefore  altogether  worthy  of 
appreciation. 
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The  only  respect  in  which  the  writer  feels  a  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing injected  his  own  personal  views  into  the  study  in  any  marked 
way  has  to  do  with  the  classification  of  qualities  of  teacher  merit. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  system  formulated  for  the  initial  score 
card  has  been  adhered  to  quite  consistently.  Only  one  or  two  re- 
spondents dissented  from  this  classification.  While  it  probably 
would  not  be  warrantable  to  assimie  that  all  who  did  not  express 
their  dissent  are  to  be  considered  as  indorsing  it  in  an  imqualified 
way,  yet  tadt  acceptance  seems  to  have  obtained. 

It  has  appeared  desirable  to  hold  with  persistence  to  the  idea  of 
simplicity.  This  consideration  is  of  special  importance  in  a  rating 
form  to  be  used  in  connection  with  short-timed  visitation  of  teach- 
ers. The  writer's  experience  in  the  use  of  the  tentative  score  card 
ahready  referred  to  has  operated  as  the  paramount  influence  in  de- 
termining this  attitude  toward  the  problem.  It  is  probably  true, 
moreover,  that  the  experience  of  supervisors  in  general  is  similar 
in  that  a  relatively  short  period  at  a  time,  for  the  most  part,  is  spent 
with  any  given  teacher.  Even  though  it  be  otherwise,  a  complex 
scheme  would  seem  less  serviceable  than  a  simple  one  as  long  as 
agreement  obtains  among  those  using  it  as  regards  the  scope  of  the 
terms  embodied.  The  definitive  terms  submitted  as  a  feature  of 
the  revised  score  card  resulting  from  this  study  represent  at  least  a 
semblance  of  agreement  among  respondents;  at  any  rate  their  ac- 
ceptance is  essential  to  the  measurable  elimination  of  the  personal 
factor  inevitably  entering  into  the  problem  of  judging  teachers. 

The  frequency  table.  Returned  Weights-Major,  will  be  sufficient 
to  set  forth  the  method  by  which  the  weights  attached  to  the  major 
qualities  in  the  final  score  card  were  reached.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  steps  used  in  tabulating  the  returns  have  the  twenty- 
fives  and  fifties  as  mid-points  rather  than  highest  points.  The 
mid-point  step  was  adopted  owing  to  the  unmistakable  tendency 
of  respondents  to  go  to  the  twenty-fives  and  fifties  in  making  their 
distributions  of  points.*  The  native  of  the  adjustments  which  had 
to  be  made,  following  the  finding  of  the  median,  will  be  intelligible 
from  the  table. 


*The  tentative  score  card  sent  out  by  letter  to  reqxmdents,  having  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  definite  rather  than  the  midpoint  step,  has  been  rejected  in  favor  oi 
the  one  appearing  herewith. 
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It  was  to  be  expected  that  a  limited  number  of  very  imusual 
distributions  of  weights  should  come  into  evidence  in  connection 
with  the  canvassing  of  individual  judgments  in  a  matter  of  the  kind 
in  hand.  One  made  no  distribution  at  all,  assigning  the  entire  1000 
points  to  Personality.  Several  others  attribute  very  high  import- 
ance to  personality,  while  several  attach  greatest  weight  to  Pupil 
Reaction.  Dr.  F.  M.  McMurry  is  inclined  to  let  the  matter  of 
teacher-rating  depend  entirely,  or  nearly  entirely,  upon  this  factor. 
The  influence  of  Dr.  McMurry  and  Teachers  College  is  distinctly 
in  evidence  in  the  returns  of  those  who  have  had  training  at  Col- 
umbia University.  It  is  more  surprising  to  find  many  persons  in- 
clined to  give  Pupil  Reaction  rather  scant  recognition. 

Three  or  four  respondents  raised  the  interesting  though  not  un- 
familiar question,  whether  any  numerical  valuation  representing 
teacher-merit  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  product  rather  than  a 
sum.  So,  if  a  teacher  should  be  foimd  entitled  to  only  zero  in  any 
factor,  the  final  numerical  expression  of  his  worth  would  be  properly 
reduced.  Instances  of  the  Idnd  are  so  distinctly  exceptional,  how- 
ever, and  they  may  so  readily  be  passed  upon  without  studied 
analysis,  that  they  need  not  count  seriously  against  an  additive 
system  of  scoring.  This  aspect  of  the  problem  is  worthy  of  further 
study,  although  some  do  not  hesitate  to  pronoimce  it  impossible 
of  solution.  Their  view  may  prove,  however,  to  be  like  that  which 
pronounced  a  heavier-than-air  flying  machine,  or  a  seventy-five- 
mile  ranged  cannon  impossible. 

The  best  means  occurring  to  the  writer  of  obtaining  anything  like 
a  consensus  of  judgment  on  the  distribution  of  weights  among  the 
sub-divisions  of  the  score  card  was  to  ask  in  the  questionnaire  that 
these  simply  be  rated  in  order  of  importance.  The  ratings  returned 
for  each  item  were  added  together  and  the  reciprocals  of  the  sums 
resulting  in  each  major  group  were  taken  as  the  proportion  in  which 
the  weight  belonging  to  the  major  heading  of  that  group  should  be 
divided.  Adjustments  were  made  in  each  case  to  the  nearest  five. 
A  limited  number  of  departures  from  the  classification  appearing 
in  the  questionnaire  letter,  which  seemed  desirable  in  the  final 
system  of  values,  necessitated  further  arbitrary  adjustments. 
These  were  made  with  due  observance  of  fairness,  and  with  particular 
care  for  the  preservation  of  the  value  of  the  final  rating-scheme  as 
representative  of  the  imited  judgments  of  those  collaborating.  The 
table  of  Returned  Weights-Minor  will  show  the  data  adduced  in 
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Returned  Weights-Minor 


Qualiiies 

Sums  of  Recipro- 

(Questionnaire) 

Ratings 

cats 

Personality 

1 .  Appearance 

346 

29 

2.  Poise 

273 

37 

3.  Health,  etc 

276 

36 

4.  Human-nature  attitude 

244 

41 

5.  Open-mindedness 

260 

38 

6.  I-eadership 

164 

61 

Scholarship 

1.  General 

217 

46 

2.  Special '... 

263 

38 

3.  Professional  training... 

198 

50 

4 .  Command  of  English  . . 

212 

47 

5.  Scholastic  ideals 

214 

46 

Method 

1.  Selection  and  organiza- 

tion of  subject  matter 

128 

78 

2.  Skill  in  questioning 

235 

42 

3 .  Facility  in  exposition. . .  299 

4.  Mental  concentration  . .  262 

5.  Conclusiveness 369 

6.  Assignment 265 

Pupil  Reaction 

1.  Organization  of  subject 

matter 289 

2.  Using  knowledge 264 

3.  Tastes  and  appreciation  316 

4.  Initiative 180 

5.  Relevant  questions 335 

6.  Interpretations 368 

7.  Judgment  of  values 242 

Room  Conditions 

1 .  Arrangement,  etc 207 

2.  Attractiveness 198 

3.  Hygienic  factors 110 


36 
38 
27 

34 


34 
38 

31 
53 
30 

27 

41 

48 
50 
90 


Qualities 
(Revised) 


Weights 


1 .  Appearance 30 

2.  Poise 35 

3.  Health,  animation 35 

4.  Judicial  sense 35 

5.  Moral-social  and  relig- 

ious interests 35 

6.  Professional  spirit 35 

7.  Aggressiveness,  initiative  45 


1.  General 

2.  Special 

3.  Professional  training. , 

4 .  Command  of  English. . 

5.  Scholastic  ideals 


45 
35 
50 
45 
45 


1.  Selection  and  organiza- 

tion of  subject  matter  45 

2.  Skill  and   judgment   in 

questioning 35 

3 .  Facility  in  exposition. . .  30 

4 .  Mental  concentration . .  30 

5.  Conclusiveness,    thor- 

oughness   20 

6.  Economy 20 

7.  Assignment 25 

1.  Organization  of  subject 

matter 40 

2.  Completeness  and  cor- 

rectness of  expression  30 

3.  Using  knowledge 30 

4.  Tastes  and  appreciations  25 

5.  Democratic  self-control 

initiative 45 

6.  Spirit  of  inquiry  and  en- 

deavor   30 

7.  Special  skills 20 

1.  Arrangement,  order 25 

2.  Attractivness 30 

2.  Controllable    hygienic 

factors 50 
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this  part  of  the  study.  Whatever  modifications  were  made  in  the 
items  entering  into  the  classification  of  qualities  of  merit  were  de- 
termined largely  by  the  responses  to  the  third  paragraph  of  the 
questionnaire  letter,  asking  for  additional  major  or  minor  qualities. 
Some  excellent  suggestions  were  elicited  by  this,  although  the  great 
inajority  of  respondents  did  not  see  fit  to  offer  anything  beyond 
the  numerical  data  sought  in  the  questionnaire.  Material  coming 
from  this  request,  such  as  did  not  seem  to  call  for  modification  of 
the  main  features  of  the  system  of  values,  served  usefully  in  mak- 
ing up  the  definitive  terms  which  have  been  added  in  the  new  score 
card. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  in  evaluation  of  merit  in  teachers  has 
been  confined,  for  the  most  part  to  the  high  school.  The  revised 
score  card  submitted  herewith  was  tested  however,  in  a  limited 
way,  in  its  applicability  to  teachers  in  the  grades.  Scores  were  made 
on  sixteen  teachers  constituting  the  corps  of  a  ward  building  in  a 
small  Ohio  city,  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  utility  of  the  card, 
possibly  without  modification,  in  judging  elementary  as  well  as  high 
school  teachers.  The  need  of  a  different  standard  of  judgment  as 
respects  certain  factors  is  obvious,  as  for  example,  in  the  cases  of 
general  and  special  scholarship,  selection  and  organization  of  subject- 
matter,  and  assignment.  Such  adjustment  on  the  part  of  the  scor- 
ing official  would  come  to  a  degree  at  least  nominally  satisfactory 
through  experience  with  the  method,  which  would  have  to  be  granted 
as  essential  to  its  successful  use. 

A  further  purpose  of  the  test  was  to  find  out  how  well  the  ratings 
determined  through  its  use  would  agree  with  findings  reached 
through  educational  tests  of  pupils.  This  was  facilitated  by  sur- 
veys conducted  by  the  superintendent  by  means  of  standardized 
tests  of  the  entire  dty  system.  The  number  of  teachers  in  whose 
cases  comparison  was  possible  was  reduced  to  nine,  however,  by 
the  fact  that  the  superintendent's  measurement  work  had  not  ex- 
tended below  the  third  grade  and  had  not  included  one  special 
teacher  and  another  just  installed  in  the  system.  The  scores  of 
the  nine  teachers  compared  came  out  as  follows:  883,  860,  834,  807, 
818,  782,  780,  735.  Numeral  expressions  to  represent  the  individual 
efficiency  of  these  teachers  on  the  basis  of  measurements  of  their 
schools  could  not  be  obtained,  but  a  rating  in  order  of  merit  was 
arrived  at.  The  correlation  of  the  two  ratings  may  be  indicated 
thus: 
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Score  card 123456789 

Standardized  tests 134567289 

4 

The  seventh  instance  is  the  only  one  in  which  there  is  marked 
divergence.  The  cause  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  siif- 
fering  her  interest  to  be  divided  between  her  school  and  an  outside 
enterprise;  she  is  therefore  not  producing  the  results  which  she  is 
capable  of  producing.  While  this  comparison  does  not  extend  be- 
yond extremely  confined  limits,  it  is  very  reassuring  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Supervisor's  Score  Card 
Name  School  Location 

Subjects  and  Grades 
Date Time  of  Inspection;  B^^inning Leaving 


/      Personality    250 

*1 .  Appearance (30) 

2 .  Poise (35) 

3.  Health,  animation (35) 

4 .  Judicial  sense (35) 

5.  Moral-social  and  religious  interests (35) 

6.  Professional  spirit (35)  . 

7.  Aggressiveness,  initiative (45)  . 

//    Scholarship    220 

1.  General (45)  , 

2.  Special (35) 

3.  Professional  training (50)  , 

4 .  Command  of  English (45)  , 

5.  Scholastic  ideals (45)  . 

///  Method    205 

1 .  Selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter (45)  . 

2.  Skill  and  judgment  in  questioning (35)  , 

3.  Facility  in  exposition (30) 

4.  Mental  concentration (30)  , 

5.  Conclusiveness,  thoroughness (20)  . 

6.  Economy (20) . 

7.  Assignment (25)  . 

IV  Pupil  Reaction    220 

1 .  Command  of  subject-matter (40) 

2 .  Completeness  and  correctness  of  expression (30)  . 

3.  Using  knowledge (30)  . 

4 .  Tastes  and  appreciations (25)  . 


♦See  definitive  terms,  reverse  side.    Perfect  score  1000. 
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5.  Democratic  self-control,  initiative (45)  . 

6.  Spirit  of  inquiry  and  endeavor (30)  . 

7.  Special  skiUs (20) . 

V  Room  Conditions    105 

1 .  Arrangement,  order (25)  . 

2.  Attractiveness (30)  . 

3.  Controllable  hygienic  factors (50)  . 

VI  Counteracting  Factors    100 

1 .  Unfavorable  social  environment (15)  . 

2.  Depressing  professional  relations (15) . 

3.  Deleterious  hygienic  or  aflFective  conditions (25)  . 

4 .  Temporary  physical  disability (20)  . 

5.  Inferiority  of  pupils (25) . 

Total  Score 


Definitive  Terms 

I  1.  Personal  attractiveness,  cleanliness,  neatness,  dress. 

2.  Posture,  dignity,  grace,  self-command,  composure. 

3.  Physical  vigor,  wholesomeness,  buoyancy,  hygienity. 

4.  Rational  behavior,  freedom  from  impulsiveness  and  irascibility. 

5.  Moral  character,  spirit  of  reverence,  tendency  toward  social  service. 

6.  Temperament,  attitude  toward  pupils,  co-operative  tendencies,  open- 

mindedness. 

7.  Driving  power,  incisiveness,  inventiveness. 

II  1.  Command  of  subject-matter,  stock  of  general  information,  breadth,  ac- 

quaintance with  current  happenings. 

2.  Specialized  scholarship,  adaptedness  to  position. 

3.  Special  studies  in  education  and  training  in  teaching,  experience  under 

competent  supervision. 

4.  Clearness,  fluency,  accuracy. 

5.  Scholarship  standards,  conception  of  educational  aims  and  values. 

III  1.  Adaptation,  sequence,  correlation,  rational  procedure. 

2.  Speed,  manner,  form  of  questions,  treatment  of  answers. 

3.  Illustration,  analysis  or  synthesis,  use  of  devices. 

4.  Motivation,  attention,  cooperation,  suggestion. 

5.  Effectiveness,  finish,  definiteness  and  sufficiency  of  modification  in  pupils. 

6 .  Absence  of  non-essentials,  completeness  of  utilization  of  time. 

7.  Time,  adequacy,  definiteness,  clearness,  motivation. 

IV  1.  Command  and  evaluation  of  knowledge  materials,  sensing  meaning,  re- 

flective thinking,  success  in  reaching  independent  conclusions. 

2.  Habits  of  response,  use  of  language,  quality  of  written  work,  respect  for 

proprieties  in  discussion. 

3 .  Application  of  knowledge  to  life  situations. 

4.  Refined  permanent  interests,  ideals. 

5.  Responsiveness  to  social  demands,  social  habits. 

6.  Alertness,  concentration,  self-activity,  relevant  questions,  criticism. 

7.  Study,  reading,  speaking,  writing,  handicrafts,  fine  arts. 
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V  1 .  Seating  of  pupils,  convenience  of  furniture  and  equipment. 

2 .  Interior  furnishings,  decorations. 

3.  Cleanliness,  light,  temperature,  ventilation. 

VI  1 .  Low  standards  in  life  in  the  commimity,  bad  home  conditions. 

2.  Poor  supervision,  annoying  colleagues,  insufficient  salary,  poor  equipment. 

3.  Unfit  schoolroom,  bad  weather  conditions,  distractions. 

4.  Indisposition,  exhaustion,  personal  injury. 

5.  Subnormality,  poor  previous  teaching,  under-nourishment,  insufficiency 

or  unfitness  of  clothing. 
(Section  VI  seeks  to  correct  error  arising  from  handicaps  against  which  the 
teacher  may  be  working.) 

The  value  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  this  study  hinges  upon 
two  considerations.  The  first  of  these  is  the  validity  of  a  combined 
judgment  as  compared  with  the  judgment  of  an  individual.  The 
second  is  the  practicability  of  evaluating  the  efficiency  of  teachers 
on  the  basis  of  direct  observation  of  them  at  work.  Involved  in 
both  is  the  question  of  making  use  of  a  numeral  expression  for  such 
an  intangible  thing  as  teacher  merit. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  there  is  no  question.  It  lies  at  the  basis, 
at  any  rate,  of  everything  worth  while  that  has  been  done  in  the 
direction  of  determining  what  has  most  to  do  with  a  teacher's  suc- 
cess. The  weakness  of  the  combined  judgment  reached  in  this 
instance  obviously  consists  in  the  relatively  narrow  range  of  in- 
dividual judgments  which  the  investigation  has  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing out.  This  is  compensated  for,  however,  by  their  defimteness. 
The  competence  of  those  favoring  us  with  expressions  on  the  sub- 
ject may  also  be  cited  again  as  supporting  the  value  of  our  con- 
clusions. 

It  is  not  intended,  secondly,  to  support  the  score-card  method  of 
teacher-rating  as  a  method  of  exact  measurement.  It  perhaps  ap- 
proaches this,  however,  about  as  closely  as  any  other  method  thus 
far.  devised.  It  must  be  granted  that  the  worth  of  teachers  has  been 
judged  in  more  or  less  satisfactory  ways  from  time  immemorial. 
The  need  of  a  somewhat  definite  rating,  even  on  a  direct  observa- 
tion basis,  exists,  as  of  old,  for  reasons  of  initial  appointment,  pro- 
motion, and  compensation;  and  it  will  continue  to  abide.  It  is  in 
the  interest  of  more  competent  educational  administration  that 
more  clear-cut  thinking  and  more  systematic  methods  should  be 
applied  to  the  problem.  Such  is  the  point  of  view  which  has  con- 
trolled in  both  the  initiation  and  the  pursuit  of  this  study. 
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THE  PRESENT  EMERGENCY  IN  EDUCATION 

George  D.  Strayer 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

E  achievements  of  college  graduates  in  the  armies  of  those 
who  fight  for  the  establishment  of  Democracy  in  the  world 
is  the  greatest  glory  of  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

All  of  our  schools  have  been  greatly  influenced  and  in  considerable 
measure  controlled  by  our  higher  educational  institutions.  Our 
elementary  schools  and  high  schools  have  for  the  most  part  pro- 
vided such  courses  of  study  as  would  enable  the  pupil  at  the  end  of 
the  twelve  year  period  to  satisfy  the  college  entrance  requirements. 
With  the  very  great  increase  in  attendance  in  our  secondary  schools 
there  has  been  some  tendency  in  recent  years  to  provide  courses 
which  look  in  the  direction  of  efficient  participation  in  modem 
social  and  industrial  life.  There  is  still  the  need,  especially  in  our 
smaller  high  schools,  for  a  reform  in  the  course  of  study  which  can 
be  brought  about  only  as  our  higher  educational  institutions  are 
willing  to  accept  maturity  and  intellectual  training  along  such  lines 
as  can  best  be  provided,  rather  than  the  traditional  college  entrance 
subjects. 

The  N.  E.  A.  Commission  on  the  Emergency  in  Education  is 
concerned  with  the  reorganization  of  education  which  will  take  into 
account  the  varying  capacities  and  abilities  of  boys  and  girls  and 
the  limits  of  the  work  which  can  be  done  to  best  advantage  even  by 
the  smaller  secondary  schools. 

Possibly  the  one  field  of  our  inquiry  which  touches  most  closely 
the  field  of  higher  education  is  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  train- 
ing and  supply  of  teachers  for  the  public  schools  of  our  coimtry. 

We  have  a  situation  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  which 
is  truly  alarming.  Approximately  one-fourth  of  all  of  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  elementary  schools  are  being  taught  by  teachers  with 
little  or  no  professional  training  and  with  little  general  education. 
We  need  to  imdertake  a  crusade,  in  which  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions should  participate,  for  the  establishment  of  the  ideal  of 
properly  trained  and  adequately  paid  teachers  for  every  American 
boy  and  girl. 

Our  normal  schools,  which  are  higher  educational  institutions, 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  elementary  school  teachers  and  to 
some  extent  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools,  must  be  more  lib- 
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erally  supported.  When  we  come  to  have  a  national  conception 
of  education  we  will  realize  the  anomaly  which  at  present  exists  in 
retaining  the  normal  school  as  a  state  institution.  National  sup- 
port should  be  provided  because  teachers  are  trained  for  national 
service.  At  the  present  time  the  states  which  support  their  normal 
schools  best  are  constantly  engaged  in  the  process  of  training  teach- 
ers for  other  states.  Teachers  go  wherever  the  best  salaries  are 
paid. 

If  our  ideal  of  a  properly  equipped  teacher  for  every  American 
boy  and  girl  is  to  be  realized,  we  shall  have  not  only  to  provide 
more  adequate  support  for  teachers'  training  institutions,  but  we 
must  as  well  provide  vastly  increased  sums  of  money  for  teachers' 
salaries.  We  cannot  hope  to  have  yoimg  men  and  yoimg  women 
spend  four  years  in  high  school  and  from  two  to  four  years  in  a 
teacher  training  institution  with  the  expectation  that  they  may 
receive  the  misei:able  salaries  which  are  now  paid  in  most  of  our 
school  systems.  Chie  who  has  taken  these  six  years  of  training,  if 
they  are  fortunate,  may  receive  as  much  as  six  to  eight  hundred 
dollars  a  year  and  has  the  prospect  of  a  maximimi  of  from  one 
thousand  to  twelve  himdred  dollars  a  year  after  a  long  period  of 
service. 

In  other  fields  a  very  much  shorter  period  of  training  results  in 
much  larger  rewards.  It  is  not  because  we  would  argue  in  favor  of 
increasing  our  own  salaries  that  we  argue  in  favor  of  increasing 
salaries  for  teachers.  It  is  only  because  we  hope  to  place  in  every 
school  room  a  better  teacher.  It  is  only  because  we  believe  that 
the  nation  cannot  afford  to  have  any  but  the  best  trained  men  and 
women  in  the  school  rooms.  It  is  only  because  the  future  of  America 
depends  upon  this  investment  that  we  would  argue  for  more  money 
for  the  support  of  our  teachers. 

The  Commission  is  concerned  as  well  with  other  problems  in 
which  our  higher  educational  institutions  must  participate.  The 
education  of  our  immigrant  population  to  the  end  that  all  may 
understand  American  institutions  and  subscribe  unreservedly  to 
the  principles  of  our  democracy  before  attaining  citizenship,  needs 
the  support  of  leaders  in  education  everywhere. 

The  organization  of  physical  education  which  will  provide  for 
the  development  of  a  more  efficient  people  is  the  concernment  of 
every  true  American.  Training  for  national  service  by  means  of 
which  all  may  come  to  recognize  their  obligation  to  the  nation  and 
subject  themselves  to  the  discipline  and  training  which  is  necessary 
for  those  who  would  defend  our  free  institutions,  must  be  imdertaken 
in  our  higher  educational  institutions,  for  from  them  will  come  many 
of  those  upon  whose  shoulders  must  fall  the  burden  of  leadership. 

It  is  fortunate  indeed,  that  even  in  time  of  war  the  contribution 
which  the  higher  educational  institution  of  the  country  can  make 
to  the  national  defense  is  recognized  in  the  plan  which  continues 
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the  work  of  students  in  these  institutions  up  to  the  point  of  com- 
pleting their  courses.  There  is  a  recognition  in  this  action  of  the 
War  Department  of  the  demand  for  trained  men,  and  of  the  need 
for  higher  education  and  trained  intelligence  in  our  army  and  navy. 


SOME  EDUCATIONAL  VALUES  OF  WAR 

G.  Stanley  Hall 

Clark  University 

TpHIS  war  is  the  most  tremendously  important  event  in  all  the 
history  of  man  and  we  are  just  now  very  near  the  greatest 
crisis  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  war  and  its  needs  are  the  chief 
occupation  of  nearly  a  score  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world. 
Freedom  vs.  domination  of  some  kind  has  been  the  stake  of  every 
war  since  the  first  tick  of  time,  but  in  this  colossal  contest  the 
issues  of  all  previous  wars  are  polled.  What  happened  in  the  world 
before  1914  already  begins  to  seem  a  bit  far  off,  unreal,  and  insigni- 
ficant by  comparison  with  the'  mighty  fates  that  crowd  the  here  and 
the  now.  We  are  making  history,  as  it  were,  a  century  a  month, 
and  changes  of  sentiment  and  activity  that  once  took  a  generation 
may  now  occur  in  a  week.  As  Lincoln  said,  the  country  could 
not  remain  half  free  and  half  slave,  and  so  we  have  decreed  that 
the  world  cannot  be  half  autocratic  and  half  democratic,  but  must 
be  one  or  all  the  other.  In  the  old  era  that  closed  four  years  ago 
how  easy,  selfish,  thoughtless,  careless,  sometimes  mean  and  sordid 
we  were,  but  now  men  do  every  day  deeds  that  equal  or  surpass 
the  most  splendid  achievements  of  the  heroes  of  old  which  our  text 
books  praise.  The  divinest  figure  of  the  past  suffered  and  gave 
His  life  freely  for  others  (greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this  that 
he  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends),  but  himdreds  of  thousands  are 
dying  for  just  that  end  in  their  way  today. 

We  have  praised  unity  and  fraternity,  but  our  people  are  still 
a  congeries  of  a  score  of  nationalities  which  had  known  little  of 
the  melting  pot,  but  now  the  masses  and  classes,  capital  and  labor, 
sects,  parties,  races,  colors,  are  now  being  bound  together  in  camp 
and  trench  by  the  strongest  of  all  human  ties — that  of  brotherhood 
in  arms,  so  that  the  nation  is  now  achieving  a  new  and  higher  unity. 
What  is  more  and  even  better  yet  is  the  comradeship  of  our  soldiers 
with  those  of  all  our  allies  so  that  we  are  now  one  with  the  men  of 
England,  France  and  Italy  by  ties  that  no  treaty  or  league  of  na- 
tions could  ever  effect,  for  it  is  the  bond  of  a  common  cause,  a  com- 
mon life,  a  common  enemy,  and  perhaps  a  common  grave,  in  that 
greatest  cemetery  of  the  world  that  stretches  400  miles  from  Swit- 
zerland to  tiie  North  Sea.  Neither  we  nor  they  dreamed  that  these 
men  in  the  third  and  golden  decade  of  life  from  the  farm,  factory, 
the  shop,  the  college,  could  become  in  a  year  so  stalwart  of  body 
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and  of  such  heroic  mode  of  soul,  and  as  we  realize  what  they  have 
become  and  are  doing  and  that  their  sentiments  and  ideals  will 
dominate  this  coimtry  for  the  next  generation  we  feel  satisfied  and 
proud  as  well  as  safe. 

Oh,  the  splendor  and  glory  of  ''the  day"  that  has  come  to  us 
Americans.  We  have  our  "place  in  the  sun,"  for  it  is  ours  to  save 
Europe  and  the  world  for  democracy.  From  England  we  hear  how 
men  have  forgotten  whether  their  ancestors  came  over  with  William 
the  Conquerer,  or  whether  their  mates  are  rich  or  poor,  educated  or 
ignorant,  and  so  here  we  ask  no  longer  whether  men  descended  from 
the  Mayflower  Puritans,  the  Cavaliers  or  are  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  only  whether  they  have  the  one  quality  that  alone  makes 
man  complete, — courage,  and  the  temper  that  can  risk  life  for  some- 
thing dearer  and  greater  than  the  individual  life.  Thus  a  new  order 
of  nobility  and  a  better  natural  grading  of  man  is  at  the  door. 
A  French  peasant  marched  from  the  south  to  the  north  of  France 
and  was  so  impressed  by  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the  glory 
of  the  cities  of  his  native  land  that  he  wrote  that  it  would  be  a  high 

i)rivilege  if  he  were  coimted  worthy  to  die  for  so  glorious  a  father- 
and.  Another  vowed  that  he  would  keep  himself  pure  and  make 
himself  as  perfect  as  possible  in  body  and  in  soul  in  order  that  if 
he  were  called  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  his  offering  might  be 
worthy.  Another  sent  home  a  prayer  poem  thanking  the  dear 
Lord  that  he  lived  in  a  time  when  a  year  was  worth  a  millenium  and 
especially  that  he  was  able  to  be  in  this  greatest  and  noblest  of  all 
wars,  to  die  in  which  if  he  had  to  would  shed  lustre  upon  all  his 
relatives.  Of  "soldiers  three"  who  went  over  the  top  one,  a  Prot- 
estant, was  fatally  woimded  at  the  barbed  wire  before  the  enemy's 
trench  and  called  to  one  of  his  colleagues,  a  young  Catholic  priest, 
to  creep  out  if  he  could,  and  administer  the  last  sacrament  before 
he  died.  The  priest  went  over  the  hell  strip  and  had  just  extended 
the  crucifix  over  his  friend  when  he  too  was  shot.  The  third  friend, 
a  Jewish  Rabbi,  seeing  the  situation,  went  to  the  dying  man,  sei2^ 
the  crucifix  and  gave  the  dying  man  absolution,  the  Jew  absolving 
a  Protestant  Christian  by  a  Catholic  rite,  illustrating  thus  the  sym- 
pathy of  religions  or  the  unity  of  brotherhood  that  underlies  them 
all  in  the  great  cause.  The  French  coUecte^d  thousands  of  these 
authentic  incidents,  these  new  Acta  sanctorum  and  on  these  base 
their  exhortation  to  fight  now  and  regenerate  France  later  gloriously 
in  such  a  way  that  none  of  these  sacrifices  shall  be  in  vain,  for  never 
was  there  a  cause  so  well  worth  suffering  and  dying  for.  The 
grandson  of  Renan  Psychari,  shot  at  the  head  of  his  battery,  left 
a  story,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  in  the  French  trenches  ex- 
emplifying the  tale  of  Jesus  and  the  Roman  Captain  who  asked 
that  his  son  be  healed  and  professed  faith  that  it  only  needed  the 
word  at  a  distance  to  do  it.    Jesus,  elsewhere  reluctant  to  heal 
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Gentiles,  did  so  with  remarking  that  nowhere  in  Israel  had  he  found 
such  faith,  thus  showing,  we  are  told,  that  Jesus  best  of  all  knew 
the  superior  deference  due  to  the  true  soldier. 

Whatever  was  there  in  the  past  that  is  authentic  in  history  or 
even  in  literature  that  cannot  be  paralleled  or  surpassed  in  high 
moral  quality  or  in  significance  in  the  events  now  current  over  there? 

Now  our  every  energy  must  focus  on  winning  conflagration,  but 
as  Chicago,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  and  once  London  reduced  to 
ashes  to  be  rebuilt  afterwards,  so  when  peace  comes  we  shall  have 
to  enter  upon  the  long  and  stupendous  task  of  reconstructing  our 
industrial,  economic,  social,  political,  hygienic,  moral  and  even 
religious  life  and  institutions.  Things  we  have  never  dared  to 
doubt  are  now  open  questions.  Folk  ways  we  thought  solid  are 
now  plastic  and  we  must  revise  if  not  rebuild  a  large  part  of  the 
whole  structure  of  our  whole  civilization  and  make  nobler  mansions 
for  man's  soul.  It  is  a  new  cosmos  that  is  about  to  be  and  it  is 
our  tremendous  task  to  use  these  opportunities  and  incentives  in 
a  way  to  make  the  world  enough  better  than  it  was  to  pay  for  all 
this  horrible  sacrifice  and  to  usher  the  rising  generation  into  a  new 
kingdom  of  man,  just  as  at  the  present  moment  we  must  get  all 
the  virtues  and  abate  all  the  evils  of  militarism  and  find  out  not  one 
but  many  moral  equivalents  of  war.  In  this  situation  which  is 
the  chief  duty  of  every  teacher  in  the  land? 

It  is  in  a  word  to  utilize  to  its  very  uttermost  and  at  every  pos- 
sible point  the  tremendous  energy  of  interest  and  incidents  to  in- 
undate our  educational  system  at  every  grade  and  in  every  topic 
with  the  very  purest  spirit,  of  loyalty,  sacrifice,  courage,  and  hard- 
ihood and  of  national  and  racial  solidarity  which  has  its  culmina- 
tion in  the  mettle  of  our  heroes  at  the  front.  It  is  the  boys  and 
girls  now  in  the  school  that  will  win  or  lose  the  great  war,  after 
the  war.  The  spirit  of  our  boys  over  there  is  itself  a  spendid  epistle 
known  and  read  of  all  men  of  what  the  school  among  other  agencies 
has  done  for  them.  The  new  method  of  grading  the  merits  of 
schools  and  school  systems  now  is  but  what  they  are  doing  in  all 
the  complex  processes  of  food  production  and  conservation,  in  all 
other  war  modifications  of  school  activities  in  which  our  census 
shows  enormous  diversity  of  service  in  different  states  and  cities. 
Some  schools  and  individual  teachers  have  shown  something  near 
pedagogic  genius  in  using  war  interests  in  the  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy not  only  keeping  tab  on  all  the  battle  lines  on  all  fronts  but 
upon  every  center  of  military  and  naval  and  even  administrative 
activity  in  the  west  or  the  near  east.  Some  teachers  of  history 
have  achieved  remarkable  results  in  turning  on  the  war  zest  realiz- 
ing that  history  is  now  being  made  at  a  vastly  more  rapid  rate 
than  ever  before  and  that  present  happenings  are  more  significant 
for  our  pupils  than  all  the  events  of  the  remote  past,  so  that  the 
right  and  adequate  teaching  of  current  events  now  can  educate  in 
a  sense  that  all  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  combined  cannot  do. 
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Other  schools  start  war  museums,  encourage  war  diaries,  corres- 
pondence, compositions,  debates,  war  scrap  books  and  even  poems, 
Germany  announces  that  her  school  boys  and  girls  have  written 
between  two  and  three  millions  of  war  poems,  the  best  of  which 
are  awarded  by  prizes  and  printing,  for  she  recognizes  that  poetry 
is  the  vernacular  of  the  heart,  that  the  heart  makes  disposition 
and  is  three-fourths  of  the  soul.  Several  of  our  states  and  more 
cities  have  organized  junior  military  training  in  high  schools  and 
some  have  real  rifle  practice  in  trenches,  long  hikes,  and  something 
like  military  manoeuvers,  while  more  hold  that  all  around  physical 
training  is  the  best  fore-school  for  miUtary  training,  while  others 
hold  that  modified  Boy  Scout  activities  are  best  to  develop  military 
qualities  in  the  teens,  although  we  must  admit  that  all  these  lack 
something  of  the  spirit  of  rigidf  discipline,  subordination  and  splendid 
esprit  de  corps  which  actual  soldiering  gives  and  which  heaven 
knows  our  callow,  shambling  American  adolescents,  especially  now 
when  so  many  fathers  are  called  away,  so  that  boys  are  growing 
wild  and  slightly  criminal,  for  want  of  a  touch  of  the  real  military 
spirit  which  has  a  unique  power  that  physical  culture  never  can 
attain  to  make  men  out  of  hobble-de-hoys.  The  more  the  schools 
can  do  in  selling  Liberty  bonds,  stamp  savings.  Red  Cross  work, 
singing  and  hearing  the  best  camp  songs,  gathering  posters,  slogans, 
reading  up  about  the  Kaiser  and  his  six  sons  who,  if  Germany  wins 
will  sit  on  six  thrones,  the  HohenzoUems  being  the  ablest,  perhaps 
the  most  consummate  egoists  among  all  the  ruling  families  since 
the  Caesars — the  more  countless  activities  bom  of  the  present 
emergency  the  better.  Concessions  as  to  high  requirements  for 
graduation  and  promotions  in  school  and  college  are  amply  justified 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  realize  the  larger  education  that  comes 
when  the  life  of  the  community,  the  country,  and  the  world,  flows 
over  into  and  irrigates  the  school  so  that  it  can  teach  life  as  never 
before.  We  must  make  no  concessions  to  the  narrow  jingoism  that 
would  abandon  now  the  study  of  the  German  language  and  history. 
German  pedagogues,  unique  in  their  hatred  of  everything  English, 
agree  that  this  language  and  literature  must  now  be  studio!  as 
never  before  and  the  same  is  true  here  for  whatever  issues  of  the  war 
German  will  be  needed  as  never  before  for  practical  if  not  for  cul- 
tural purposes. 

The  war  is  even  more  transforming  colleges  and  tmiversities. 
Chemistry  gives  special  courses  and  promotes  research  on  explos- 
ives and  gas  warfare,  perhaps  to  be  the  warfare  of  the  future;  phys- 
ics tends  to  focus  on  electricity,  projectiles  and  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  mechanism  of  aeroplanes  and  submarines.  Biology 
emphasizes  eugenics  and  hygiene.  Geologists  help  lay  out  trenches. 
History  is  more  military  and  diplomatic  and  has  a  new  interest  in 
international  law.  Sociology  and  economics  are  absorbed  in  the 
reconstructions  of  all  our  industrial  and  social  institutions  that  im- 
pend.   Theology,  law,  and  most  of  all  medicine  are  more  practical, 
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for  everywhere  the  pxire  is  yielding"  the  saddle  to  applied  science, 
while  some  academic  departments  are  being  neglected  as  if  the  stu- 
dents felt  that  they  might  be  condemned  as  unessential  industries. 
We  cannot  check  nor  very  much  direct  these  trends,  and  they  will 
increase  every  month  the  war  lasts.  It  is  simply  common  sense  to 
accept  and  make  the  very  most  and  best  of  them. 

Finally,  the  future  is  our  Muse.  She  is  now  invested  with  a 
promise  and  potency  unsurpassed  in  any  prophetic  age.  "Our 
hearts,  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  our  faith  triimiphant  o'er  fears" 
are  always  heard.  The  best  things  have  not  happened  yet  and  so 
all  history  so  far  is  only  the  prelude  to  the  All  Hail  and  Hereafter. 
In  these  times  it  is  indeed  bliss  to  be  alive,  to  be  young  heaven. 
Old  men  are  seeing  visions  and  yoimg  men  dreaming  dreams,  be- 
cause if  all  this  awful  sacrifice  and  slaughter  is  not  to  be  in  vain 
there  must  emerge  a  new  world  wherein  Liberty  and  justice  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  will  prevail,  wherein  right  and  not 
might  rules,  where  Kaiserism  in  every  form — even  that  of  trusts, 
monopolies,  profiteering  and  the  political  boss,  a  super  state  and 
the  super  man,  dogma,  autocracy,  and  militarism — shall  be  done 
away  and  the  true  kingdom  of  Mansoul  shall  be  made  safe  by  de- 
feating German  militarism  and  kept  safe  on  one  or  another  of  the 
great  plans,  British,  French,  or  perhaps  better  an  American  plan 
for  a  league  of  nations. 


VOCATIONAL  RE-EDUCATION  OF  DISABLED  SOLDIERS 

T.  B.  KiDNER 
Vocational  Secretary,  Invalid  Soldiers*  Commission,  Ottawa 

PENSIONS  and  war  medals  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  nation's 
debt  to  those  who  have  become  disabled  by  wounds  or  disease  in 
the  fight  for  freedom  against  tyranny  on  the  battle  fields  of  Europe 
or  on  the  seven  seas. 

Pensions  alone,  however  generous,  are  not  sufficient  to  pay  the 
nation's  debt  but  must  be  supplemented  by  sympathetic  and  efficient 
aid  to  enable  the  shattered  to  help  themselves — to  become  once  more, 
conscious  and  able  to  participate  in  the  true  joy  of  living  which 
comes  only  from  useful  and  satisfying  work. 

The  state  should  not  only  protect  its  woimded  by  giving  them  the 
means  whereby  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  work,  but  it  should  also 
strive  so  to  manage  its  work  that  the  mutilated  may  come  out  of 
the  disaster  improved  morally,  socially  and  economically. 

One  of  the  most  vital  problems  which  the  "free"  nations,  now  en- 
gaged in  this  War  against  despotism,  have  to  face  is  the  demili- 
tarization of  their  citizen  armies.  As  soon  as  it  is  established  that 
a  man's  usefulness  as  a  fighting  unit  is  over  he  should  commence 
upon  his  vocational  rehabilitation.  The  army  habit  of  mind  imder 
which  a  man  literally  need  "take  no  thought  for  the  morrow"  must 
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be  overcome,  and  an  important  part  of  the  duty  of  all  who  have  to 
do  with  the  industrial  rehabilitation  of  the  disabled  is  to  help  and 
encourage  them  once  more  to  think  for  themselves,  to  act  on  their 
own  initiative.  In  short,  to  "demilitarize"  them  for  their  own 
good  and  that  of  the  community. 

In  Canada,  as  soon  as  a  man  arrives  from  overseas  and  is  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  the  convalescent  hospitals  which  are  established 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  he  is  seen  by  a  vocational  officer 
who  is  always  a  civilian,  even  though,  as  in  many  instances,  he  may 
have  seen  active  service  and  have  b€«n  himself  disabled.  This 
officer,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the  medical  officers,  arranges  that 
the  man  shall  take  up  some  form  of  work  at  once.  The  value  of 
this  is  three- fold;  first  of  all  it  has  a  great  therapeutic  value.  Work 
as  a  curative  agent  will  often  do  quite  as  much  for  a  man  as  the 
medical  care  he  receives.  Secondly,  it  has  a  splendid  moral  dis- 
ciplinary value,  inasmuch  as  it  coimteracts  the  bad  effects  of  a 
prolonged  period  of  idleness.  Third,  in  many  cases,  it  may  have 
a  direct  bearing  upon  and  value  for  the  man's  return  to  civil  life. 

For  the  more  seriously  disabled,  that  is,  the  men  who  by  reason 
of  their  disability  incurred  on  service  cannot  return  to  their  former 
occupations,  the  training  begun  in  the  hospitals  is  continued  after 
a  man  is  discharged  and  he  is  given  an  opportimity  of  learning 
some  new  occupation  suited  to  his  disability.  Only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  disabled  from  War  will  require  vocational  re-educa- 
tion for  a  new  occupation.  Canadian  experience  shows  that  of 
the  wounded  and  disabled  returned  to  Canada,  only  about  ten  per 
cent  will  be  unable  to  return  to  their  former  occupations.  Of 
course,  only  the  more  seriously  disabled  are  returned  to  Canada,  as 
many  of  the  men  who  appear  in  the  casualty  lists  are  returned  to 
duty  after  a  period  of  treatment  in  the  hospitals  in  France  and 
England. 

Canada  is  training  her  disabled  men  in  about  two  hundred  differ- 
ent occupations.  This  wide  extent  of  courses  has  been  possible 
through  the  cooperation  of  manufacturers  who  have  taken  men 
into  the  industries  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  training. 
Had  the  Invalided  Soldiers'  Commission  been  confined  to  training 
in  educational  institutions,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  much  narrower 
range  of  occupations  would  have  been  possible. 

The  training  of  the  disabled  has  opened  a  real  field  of  activity  in 
vocational  guidance.  Every  disabled  man  is  treated  as  an  in- 
dividual case  and  all  the  factors  of  his  education,  his  industrial 
history,  his  mentality,  his  remaining  physical  powers,  and  his  own 
desires  for  the  future  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Already,  as  the  result  of  the  vocational  training  provided  for  all 
disabled  sailors  and  soldiers  in  Canada,  many  men  are  now  in  better 
positions  than  they  occupied  prior  to  their  war  experience.  Vo- 
cational training  and  re-criucation  have  solved  the  problem  of  the 
old  soldier,  and  will  in  turn,  it  is  hoped,  solve  the  problem  of  the 
cripples  of  industry  of  this  nation. 
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WAR  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

^MERICAN  libraries  have  greater  opportunities  than  ever 
before.  It  is  their  duty  to  carry  on  the  work  at  home  more 
fully,  to  provide  information  about  the  war  and  to  help  educate 
public  sentiment  for  its  support;  to  provide  technical  and  military 
books — books  on  food  production  and  conservation;  to  help  in 
Red  Cross  drives,  Liberty  Bond  sales  and  every  patriotic  work, 
and  with  it  all  to  carry  on  the  normal  work  of  the  Library.  Our 
home  folk  need  relief  from  the  strain  and  stress  of  war  work,  the 
anxiety  we  now  feel,  the  sorrow  which  is  inevitable.  They  need 
the  relaxation,  the  consolation,  the  inspiration  pf  good  books. 

To  this  is  added  the  work  of  supplying  our  men  in  camp  and  field 
and  fleet,  here  and  overseas.  The  libraries  of  this  coimtry,  imited 
in  the  American  Library  Association,  took  up  this  work  as  soon  as 
our  coimtry  went  into  the  war.  They  carried  on  a  campaign  for 
money  which  produced  over  $1,700,000.  It  has  erected  36  camp 
library  buildings,  and  is  serving  more  than  553  camps,  stations  and 
vessels.  It  has  sent  nearly  200,000  selected  books  over  seas,  has 
purchased  over  300,000  volumes,  mostly  military,  naval  and  other 
technical  books;  has  sent  to  camps  and  stations  nearly  2,000,000 
and  5,000,000  magazines.  All  this  work  is  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Herbert  Putnam,  Librarian  of  Congress,  with  headquarters  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  Building.  Dr.  Putnam  is  serving  without 
compensation;  and  more  than  150  librarians  from  different  parts 
of  the  coimtry  are  in  the  service;  the  services  of  many  of  these  are 
volunteered  personally  or  supplied  by  their  libraries.  The  Library 
Association  will  institute  a  campaign,  within  a  short  time,  for  $3,- 
000,000  funds  to  continue  and  increase  this  great  work. 

The  schools  have  cooperated  very  cordially  and  effectively  with 
the  libraries  in  the  campaigns  for  supplying  books  for  our  soldiers 
and  sailors — as  they  have  in  so  many  other  things. 

The  men  are  eager  for  books,  the  need  is  immediate  and  they  are 
most  gratefully  received  and  appreciated.  This  need  will  continue 
as  long  as  the  war  lasts,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  receive  the  continued 
support  of  the  schools. 


THE  WAR  GARDEN  MOVEMENT 

R.  H.  Wilson 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Oklahoma 

TpHE  problem  of  financing  the  war  will  not  be  solved  by  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Years  after  the  guns  have  ceased  to  thunder  our 
people  will  still  be  financing  this  war.  How  many  years  will  be 
required  will  depend  largely  upon  the  thriftiness  of  our  people  after 
the  war  as  well  as  during  the  war.    France  in  1870  gave  us  tJie  ex- 
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ample  we  need  of  the  healing  power  of  thrift.  Let  us  as  schoolmen 
and  women  prepare  to  keep  alive  those  organizations  devoted  to 
thrift  teaching  and  thrift  practices  to  the  end  that  oxir  nation  may 
furnish  the  brilliant  example  of  the  healing  powers  of  thrift  during 
the  Twentieth  Century. 

As  a  means  of  financing  the  war  through  thrift,  the  war  garden 
offers  exceptional  opportunities.  The  money  spent  for  canned 
vegetables  by  people  who  can  just  as  well  produce  these  products 
at  home  may  be  and  is  being  released  for  war  service  in  commtmities 
where  war  gardens  flourish.  The  labor,  cargo  space  and  expense 
of  transporting  these  canned  products  from  the  canning  factories 
to  the  consumers  is  saved  by  home  production  and  released  for 
war  service. 

In  Oklahoma  the  military  plan  of  organization  has  been  adapted 
as  largely  as  possible  to  the  local  organizations.  This  proves  very 
effective,  especially  among  the  children.  Many  devices  have  been 
employed  to  stimulate  interest  and  impress  upon  the  people  as  a 
whole  tJie  importance  of  producing  as  much  food  as  possible  at 
home,  whether  that  home  be  a  small  city  lot  or  a  large  ranch.  The 
movement  is  not  confined  to  the  children.  The  adults  are  being 
reached  through  the  agency  of  the  coimty  coimcils  and  war  com- 
mittees. Rubber  stamps  bearing  such  suggestions  as  "Food  Will 
Win  the  War;  Help  Produce  It,"  "Grow  a  Garden,"  etc.,  have 
been  used  freely  on  outgoing  mail.  Posters  with  specific  directions 
for  planting,  cultivating  and  conserving  garden  vegetables  have 
been  distributed.  The  public  press  has  generously  devoted  pages 
of  space  to  the  movement,  the  articles  printed  being  prepared  by 
the  specialists  in  charge  of  the  Garden  Bureau. 

The  results  of  this  campaign,  and  organization  have  been  very 
gratifying,  indeed.  The  backyards  in  cities  have  become  productive 
vegetable  gardens,  the  farms  where  heretofore  no  vegetables  were 
produced  are  now  supplied  with  home  gardens,  some  of  them  planted 
m  the  middle  of  fields  where  they  will  be  undisturbed  by  chickens, 
this  being  the  first  year  such  farms  have  seen  fit  to  grow  their  own 
vegetables.  Reports  received  up  to  Jime  1,  1918,  showed  that 
there  were  338,500  war  gardens  in  Oklahoma,  having  an  estimated 
valued  of  $16,000,000. 

This  home  garden  movement  in  Oklahoma  is  tjrpical  of  the  move- 
ment throughout  the  nation.  It  is  so  important  as  a  means  of 
teaching  thnft  that  we  as  school  men  and  women  should  begin 
now  to  plan  to  inherit  the  organization  that  has  been  built  up  and 
administer  it,  if  necessary,  in  the  future  that  will  follow  the  war  as 
a  means  of  keeping  alive  those  impulses  of  thrift  that  have  been 
bom  amidst  the  storm  of  war. 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  UNDER  THE  SMITH-HUGHES 

ACT 

C.  A.  Prosser 

Director  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

PART-TIME  education  as  defined  by  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  is  "the  giving  of  instruction  during 
their  hours  of  usual  employment,  to  persons  who  are  relieved  of 
such  employment  during  the  hours  of  attendance  upon  the  part- 
time  school/'  This  instruction  must  be  upon  such  subjects  as  are 
designed  to  increase  the  civic  and  vocational  intelligence  of  the  pupil. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  as  administered 
by  the  Federal  Board,  a  part-time  school  is  one  maintained  imder 
public  supervision  or  control,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instructions 
to  persons  over  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  have  entered  upon  a 
trade  or  industrial  pursuit,  and  who  are  released  during  working 
hours  to  pursue  instruction  which  shall  fit  them  for  more  active  and 
useful  employment  in  the  same  or  an  allied  trade  or^  industry  in 
which  they  are  employed.  The  controlling  purpose  is  to  fit  the 
students  for  better  employment  in  a  given  trade  or  industrial  pur- 
suit in  which  they  are  already  engaged,  but  are  upon  the  lower 
levels,  and  with  small  prospect  of  advancement  without  special  train- 
ing. 

It  is  only  upon  this  kind  of  a  school  that  one-third  of  the  Federal 
fund  for  trade,  home  economics  and  industrial  education  can  be 
expended  at  all. 

The  controlling  purpose  of  all  part-time  schools  draws  its  ad- 
ministration from  the  law  specifying  "increased  civic  and  vocational 
intelligence,"  and  as  one  aim  may  be  counted  the  increase  of  in- 
telligence in  a  new  vocation. 

Primarily,  the  work  is  to  make  each  pupil  a  better  mechanic  and 
obtain  entrance  into  a  better  occupation  than  the  one  in  which  he 
is  employed. 

The  Federal  Board  has  taken  a  broad  point  of  view  concerning 
the  meaning  which  could  legitimately  be  given  to  the  phrase  "civic 
and  vocational  intelligence."  Under  this  interpretation  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  States  to  greatly  extend  the  number,  variety  and 
enrollment  of  part-time  classes. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  stands  ready  to 
give  the  greatest  latitude  to  the  interpretation  of  this  term,  and  will 
consider  for  approval  any  plan  which  will  bring  back  to  the  school 
groups  of  workers  between  the  ages  of  14  and  18,  or  which  will  take 
the  school  to  the  place  where  such  workers  are  employed. 

Instruction  must  be  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment.  This 
is  the  one,  absolute  restriction  common  to  the  courses  of  study  of 
all  part-time  instruction. 
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Actual  trade  or  industrial  productive  work  must  come  first  and 
because  of  the  limited  course  of  study  must  contain  only  the  points 
of  greatest  importance  and  value  to  the  learner.  The  long,  ex- 
haustive and  detailed  courses  of  the  day  schools  cannot  be  trans- 
planted to  the  part-time  schools.  The  high  lights,  not  as  to  difficulty, 
but  as  to  importance  for  immediate  entry  into  the  trade  taught, 
must  form  the  nucleus  of  every  course.  As  the  pupils  are  unfamiliar 
with  the  simple  and  fundamental  manipulative  process  of  the  em- 
ployment to  be  learned,  the  related  subjects  must  come  later  and 
occupy  a  place  of  secondary  importance. 

It  is  possible  to  reach  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  who  having 
left  the  elementary  or  high  school,  find  themselves  in  most  cases, 
without  correct  gmdance  either  as  to  how  they  shall  get  promotion, 
or  as  to  how  they  shall  make  use  of  their  time  in  the  most  advanta- 
geous manner,  or  how  they  may  choose  a  more  advantageous  oc- 
cupation. It  is  for  these  young  persons  that  the  law  provides 
subjects  which  will  "enlarge  their  civic  or  vocational  intelligence." 

As  a  rule  these  pupils  are  not  naturally  interested  in  learning  from 
books.  While  many  leave  school  for  economic  reasons,  the  majority 
leave  school  because  formal  school  work  does  not  appeal  to  them. 
They  must  be  approached  through  actual  trade  processes  and  ac- 
tivities, and  through  their  interest  in  advancement. 

They  are  ambitious.  The  fact  that  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  employment  and  seeking  entrance  to  a  better  affords 
a  fine  method  of  approach  to  their  interest  in  instruction,  and  evi- 
dences the  fact  that  they  are  good  raw  material. 

If  the  local  commtmity  providing  part-time  education  is  to  meet 
a  real  need,  it  must  carry  the  part-time  education  to  the  places 
where  it  can  be  given  most  advantageously  to  the  persons  who  have 
entered  upon  employment. 

In  the  formation  of  the  program,  classes  are  organized  for  persons 
over  14  years  of  age  who  have  entered  upon  employment  which  may 
be  called  "trade  or  industrial  pursuit,"  to  fit  such  persons  for  a 
particular  trade  or  employment.  This  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
giving  particular  industnal  education  to  inmiature  workers  who 
have  left  school  at  an  early  age,  and  who  have  entered  in  many  in- 
stances upon  unskilled  and  low  grade  employments  in  which  there 
are  few  opporttmities  for  advancement.  Evidently,  these  pupils 
cannot  be  cared  for  in  trade  extension  classes  and  should  not  be 
left  to  wander  around  from  job  to  job,  finally  arriving  nowhere  in 
particular. 

Very  many  of  these  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  at  an  early 
age  enter  upon  work  which  offers  little  prospect  for  advancement 
and  requires  no  especial  school  training  for  the  job  according  to 
present  standards. 

It  is  possible  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  to  organize  a  part- 
time  school  or  class  which  will  fit  them  for  useful  employment  in  a 
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really  desirable  trade  or  industrial  pursuits.  The  controlling  pur- 
pose differs  but  little  from  the  controlling  purpose  of  the  day  trade 
or  industrial  school  or  class,  but  the  work  must  be  given  under  dif- 
ferent conditions,  since  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  most  of  the  energy 
and  time  possessed  by  any  person  who  has  entered  upon  employ- 
ment must  be  given  to  that  employment,  while  the  all-day  school 
assumes  that  the  entire  day  can  be  given  to  preparation  for  a  trade 
or  industrial  pursuit. 

The  occupations  taught  must  be  simple  enough  to  be  learned  in 
say  30  to  60  weeks  of  part-time  instruction,  or  the  work  must  be 
capable  of  division  into  distinct  units,  each  a  part  of  the  whole  trade 
in  any  one  of  which  sufficient  skill  will  insure  steady  employment. 
Thus,  a  lathe  hand,  turret  machine  operator,  ignition  and  battery 
repair  man,  etc.,  are  divisions  of  the  machinists  and  automobile 
mechanics  trades  in  which  men  are  employed  before  they  are  con- 
sidered all-round  high-grade  mechanics. 

That  there  is  great  need  for  part-time  education  is  too  patent  for 
controversy.  The  drift  had  been  away  from  the  ordinary  schools 
and  into  the  industries  long  before  the  war  opened  up  attractive 
opportunities  for  work.  Lack  of  interest  in  ordinary  school  work: 
desire  to  be  getting  at  some  occupation  where  tangible  returns  may 
be  had,  and  the  spur  of  family  necessity,  are  all  crowding  the  in- 
dustrial ranks  with  young  people  whose  equipment  is  meagre.  The 
field  is  a  large  one,  and  the  need  for  part-time  instruction  is  great. 


CHARACTER  EDUCATION 

David  Snedden 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

JT  is  one  of  the  favorite  indoor  sports  of  the  pessimist  to  deplore 
the  moral  shortcomings  of  the  public  school.  The  optimist, 
not  to  be  outdone,  shouts  from  the  housetops  that  the  public  school 
so  forms  the  characters  of  its  pupils  that  the  republic  is  preserved 
thereby. 

But  the  painstaking  use  of  some  common  sense  will  show  that  in 
some  respects  the  public  school  as  it  now  exists  is  a  very  superior 
agency  of  moral  education,  while  in  some  other  respects,  it  falls  to 
a  very  low  level  indeed. 

The  children  in  the  public  schools,  while  under  their  control  or 
immediate  influence,  are,  indeed,  being  subjected  to  a  very  direct 
and  increasingly  effective  training  in  all  those  specific  virtues  which 
are  essential  to  the  good  order  and  wholesome  atmosphere  of  a 
school.  Public  school  teachers,  to  an  extent  that  is  more  marked 
every  year,  are  clean,  wholesome  men  and  women.  They  are  often 
lacking  in  maturity  of  course;  the  men  are  sometimes  deficient  in 
virility  and  the  women  in  physical  vigor.    But,  very  generally,  they 
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set  their  pupils  admirable  examples  of  temperate  living,  respect  for 
law  and  order,  industriousness,  patriotism,  and  the  other  virtues, 
approved  on  behalf  of  the  yotmg. 

Fiuthermore,  these  teadiers  are  improving  every  year  in  their 
ability  to  make  the  school  an  orderly  little  community.  Fighting, 
scoldmg,  jealousy,  obscene  behavior,  bullying,  theft,  falsehood,  and 
other  forms  of  disapproved  moral  conduct  are  fotmd  to  be  diminishing 
year  by  year  in  our  schools,  in  spite  of  the  alleged  difficulties  sup- 
posed to  come  from  coeducation,  the  enforced  attendance  of  pupils 
of  poor  ability,  and,  in  many  places,  the  increasing  proportion  of 
children  of  foreign-bom  parents. 

But  in  spite  of  the  improving  moral  life  in  the  public  schools, 
they  are  yet  far  from  domg  their  necessary  duty  in  a  democracy 
like  ours  in  training  boys  and  girls  to  possess  the  characters  needed 
by  men  and  women  upon  whom  must  rest  the  family  life,  the  con- 
duct of  business,  and  the  patriotic  defences  of  the  nation  we  must 
become.  Let  us  not  blame  the  teachers  for  the  existing  shortcomings 
in  the  moral  education  of  the  public  schools;  they  are  usually  ready 
to  do  what  is  definitely  and  specifically  required  of  them.  Perhaps 
we  should  rather  blame  the  men  and  women  higher  up — ^the  super- 
intendents, boards  of  education,  college  professors,  and  intelligent 
laymen,  who  rarely  if  ever  give  to  teachers  definite  information  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  moral  education  and  what  are  effective  means 
of  procuring  it. 

But  in  fact  the  trouble  lies  even  deeper.  The  world  once  knew 
exactly  how  to  give  moral  education;  but  that  was  before  the  days 
when  we  talked  about  democracy  or  encouraged  the  rank  and  file  of 
people  to  think  for  themselves.  When  discipline,  authority,  dogma, 
and  other  forms  of  bodily  and  spiritual  coercion  prevailed — ^as  they 
still  prevail  in  Germany — ^it  was  easy  to  produce  a  submissive, 
docile,  obedient  people,  a  people  composed  of  individuals  too  well 
"broken"  to  break  a  law  or  do  an  immoral  act,  if  they  thought  any- 
body was  looking. 

In  a  democracy  we  have  the  far  more  difficult  and  worthy  task  of 
maWng  a  people  at  once  law-abiding  and  self-governing,  wholesome 
in  moral  hfe  and  yet  capable  of  free  thinking,  respecting  all  that  is 
^ood  in  society  and  yet  slaves  of  no  authority.  Truly  we  are  still 
in  the  early  exploration  stages  of  this  great  new  work. 

But  some  things  we  can  do  even  now  better  than  they  are  done. 
We  can  refuse  to  be  deluded  by  catch  words  and  vague  notions. 
We  can  recognize  that  there  is  no  one  "loyalty,"  or  "honesty,"  or 
"charity"  or  "industriousness"  which  we  can  teach.  Rather  we 
must  see  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  loyalty— to  the  home,  to  the 
gang,  to  the  school,  to  the  city,  to  the  nation — and  that  these  are 
often  in  conflict  with  each  other,  and  that  one  may  be  learned  at 
the  expense  of  the  other.  We  must  learn  that  there  are  many  very 
jeal  forms  of  each  of  these  virtues  of  honesty,  charity,  and  indus- 
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triousness,  some  of  which  are  almost  instinctive  and  others  only  to 
be  learned  with  great  effort. 

We  can  widen  the  range  of  the  school  life  so  as  to  make  it  more 
fully  intersect  with  local  government,  the  recreations  of  its  pupils, 
their  first  steps  into  self-supporting  work,  and  thus  extend  into  the 
actual  world  of  reality  outside  the  school  something  of  the  dis- 
cipline and  order  already  developed  within  the  school.  The  Boy 
Sa)ut  movement,  part-time  industrial  work,  practical  teaching  of 
local  civics,  and  the  long  school  day  of  the  Gary  schools  are  all  giv- 
ing us  excellent  examples  of  how  these  things  may  be  done. 

We  can  also  bring  our  schools  more  fully  into  the  currents  of  the 
life  that  everywhere  wash  the  shores  of  business,  government,  war, 
worship,  and  family  life.  Let  us  greatly  increase  the  time  given  to 
the  careful  reading  of  current  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books. 
Let  us  point  the  pupils  year  by  year  to  the  higher  and  more  genuine 
of  all  these  records  of  current  aspiration  and  achievements. 


MENTAL  HYGIENE 
William  H.  Burnham 

Clark  University 

'y^/'AR  is  the  crucial  test  of  a  nation's  education  and  the  behavior  of 
soldiers  reflects  the  character  of  their  training. 

Modem  studies  have  put  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  mental  hy- 
giene and  have  placed  the  subject  on  a  solid  foimdation  of  scientinc 
fact.  It  has  gone  far  beyond  its  original  aim — the  care  and  pre- 
vention of  feeblemindedness  and  insanity — and  provides  a  gospel 
of  mental  health  for  normal  children  in  the  schools  and  for  the  sol- 
diers in  our  army  as  well  as  for  the  overburdened  and  anxious 
friends  at  home.  The  war  especially  has  increased  the  scope  of 
the  subject.  Mental  hygiene  has  made  a  contribution  of  vast  im- 
portance and  imprecedented  character  in  its  examination  of  re- 
cruited officers  and  men  for  the  detection  of  nervous  and  mental 
disorder  and  also  in  the  re-education  of  disabled  soldiers.  It  has 
gone  even  farther  than  this  and  offers  its  aid  to  stimulate  and  main- 
tain the  morale  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army.  This  vitally  im- 
portant aim  in  the  training  of  an  army  is  distinctly  the  aim  of  men- 
tal hygiene,  for  the  conditions  of  moral  and  mental  health  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  This  morale  which  determines  the  worth  of  an 
army  depends  largely  on  the  nature  and  training  in  the  home  and 
in  the  school  supplemented  by  the  special  training  of  the  camp. 

The  effect  of  war  upon  children  ^ows  the  need  of  soimd  mental 
hygiene.  Investigations  indicate  that  children  in  the  war  zone  are 
largely  protected  from  fear  and  worry  by  their  natural  attention  to 
the  present  and  the  concrete  details  of  any  situation  however  ter- 
rible, but  in  prolonged  wars  the  strain  has  its  effect.    One  of  the 
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saddest  reports  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  was  that  the  children  were 
no  longer  seen  playing  in  the  streets  of  the  German  cities  and  in 
some  localities  in  the  present  war  it  has  been  said  that  the  children 
have  forgotten  how  to  smile.  But  mental  hygiene  is  necessary  for 
the  moral  development  of  children  in  times  of  peace  quite  as  much 
as  in  times  of  war.  Hereafter  the  training  of  children  and  youth 
whether  given  in  the  schools  or  in  military  camps  cannot  neglect 
mental  hygiene  and  the  development  of  morale. 


THE  NEW  EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURE  IS  BASED  ON 
SOUND  PEDAGOGY 

William  R.  Hart 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

A  GRICULTURE  Levies  Tribute  Upon  Science.  The  intelli- 
gent operator  in  the  art  of  agriculture  need  not  be  a  master 
in  any  one  science.  He  may  not  know  even  the  so-called  funda- 
mental elements.  What  he  needs  is  not  a  course  in  the  elements 
of  physics  but  that  part  of  physics  which  deals  with  coarse  and  fine 
soils,  with  plowing  too  wet  and  too  dry  and  such  like.  He  needs 
far  less  the  elements  of  chemistry  than  the  chemistry  of  sweetening 
an  acid  soil,  or  of  raising  and  lowering  the  amoimt  of  nitrogen  com- 
pounds in  the  soil.  He  needs  bacteriology  far  less  than  he  needs 
knowledge  of  how  milk  sours,  or  apples  decay,  or  compost  ferments. 
He  needs  but  little  botany  but  he  does  need  to  know  tiiat  the  initial 
onset  for  growth  in  a  plant  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  plant 
food  stored  in  the  seed.  This,  however,  so  far  from  non-suiting  the 
plea  of  agriculture  for  its  justification,  is  a  very  strong  point  in  its 
favor.  This  is  true  from  both  the  practical  and  educational  points 
of  view. 

Now  naturally  enough  the  same  characteristics  of  the  science  of 
agriculture  that  justify  it  on  practical  grounds  also  justify  it  on 
educational  grounds.  Without  stopping  to  elaborate  any  argument 
on  this  point,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  its  concreteness,  its 
immediateness,  its  appeal  to  motives  botfi  present  and  remote,  its 
power  to  vitalize  facts  from  other  sciences  by  giving  them  utility 
and  application,  its  large  use  in  its  initial  stages  of  qualitative  ele- 
ments as  opposed  to  quantitative,  its  universality  as  a  source  of 
material  and  motive  for  the  formal  studies  of  reading,  writing, 
language,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  its  tmexampled  appeal  to  the 
self-hood  of  the  individual  to  become  an  independent,  self-sustaining, 
self-reliant  unit  in  the  social  cosmos,  its  aesthetic  and  moral  uplift 
to  the  soul  working  in  the  midst  of  universal  and  beneficient  laws, 
all  point  the  direction  in  which  the  line  of  argument  would  run  if 
followed. 

Agricultural  teaching  aims  at  a  more  intelligent  use  of  the  forces 
of  Nature  for  the  better  sustenance  of  human  Ufe.    If  JLhis  is  a  valid 
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conclusion,  it  seems  to  point  the  direction  in  which  emphasis  should 
next  lie.  When  the  college  does  all  its  work  scientifically  and  pri- 
marily for  himian  service  rather  than  for  the  sake  of  science,  when 
the  common  school  can  train  children  primarily  for  efficiency  in 
adult  activities  rather  than  for  mental  discipline,  when  the  farmer 
can  go  to  his  toil  conscious  of  his  power  over  natural  forces  and  ply 
his  trade  primarily  for  fullness  of  life  rather  than  for  merely  making 
a  living,  iJien  the  above  principle  becomes  a  unifying  force  converg- 
ing the  activities  of  the  three  agencies — the  college,  the  school  and 
the  farm,  toward  the  same  goal, — ^better  men,  better  farming,  bet- 
ter living. 


THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OF 
CHILD  HEALTH 

W.  S.  Small 

Specialist  in  School  Hygiene,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education 

"TT  is  the  business  of  the  board  of  health  to  look  after  disease. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  board  of  education  to  look  after 
education.    It  is  nobody's  business  to  look  after  the  children." 

This  statement  I  foimd  recently  in  a  letter  from  an  enthusiastic 
and  successful  organizer  of  "school  health  work."  A  shocking 
statement  is  it  not?  and  a  trifle  disconcerting?  Have  we  not  de- 
luded ourselves  with  the  idea  that  education's  chief  concern  was 
"looking  after  the  children"?  Particularly  the  Normal  Schools 
have  flattered  themselves  with  this  comfortable  assurance.  Natur- 
ally we  are  shocked  when  we  are  told,  by  one  who  observes  and  speaks 
dispassionately,  that  we  are  fooling  ourselves. 

Such  a  statement  you  say,  expresses  a  sadly  perverted  view  of  the 
meaning  of  education.  Truly,  but  does  it  not  express  a  sadly  true 
picture  of  education  as  it  is  practiced.  In  a  medieval  Latin  book 
we  read  Johannem  Latinam  docet  magister — the  master  teaches 
John  Latin — It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether  the 
master  teaches  Latin  to  John  (emphasis  on  Latin)  or  whether  the 
master  teaches  John  by  means  of  Latin. 

Isn't  our  school  practice  very  commonly  teaching  Latin  to  John 
rather  than  teaching  John  by  means  of  Latin;  and  is  not  my  friend 
therefore  justified  in  his  conclusion  that  looking  after  the  children 
is  nobody's  business. 

Confession  is  good  for  the  soul — It  will  be  good  for  the  Normal 
School  soul  to  confess  that  the  Normal  School  has  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  fundamental  problem  of  conserving  and  promoting 
health.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  lip-service — mens  sana  in  sano 
corpore — repeated  at  frequent  intervals;  but  the  records  show  that 
when  it  comes  to  actual  recognition  of  physical  education  and  its 
fimctions  in  the  normal  development  of  human  beings,  the  normal 
schools  are  deficient. 
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Comparatively  few  normal  schools  include  all  or  most  of  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  in  their  requirement  and  equipment;  though  the 
the  complete  fulfillment  of  all  these  conditions  is  necessary  if  teach- 
ers are  to  be  prepared  to  promote  the  health  and  physical  vigor  of 
their  pupils:  Physico-medical  examination  at  entrance;  health 
certificate  for  graduation;  daily  physical  exercise — at  least  one  hour 
— of  an  enlivening  and  joy  producing  kind;  practice  teaching  of 
such  exercise  for  children;  playgrounds  and  gymnasiimi  necessary 
for  such  exercise;  practical  study  of  hygiene  as  exemplified  in  the 
school  life  and  environment;  normal  physical  diagnosis. 

There  are  exceptions.  Some  schools  approximate  such  a  pro- 
gram— ^Some  states  have  recently  enacted  laws  which  will  require  a 
new  emphasis  on  physical  education  in  the  normal  schools. 

What  we  must  learn  is  that  this  part  of  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers is  of  first  importance — not  an  accessory  to  the  formularies  of 
mental  development  and  discipline.  War  is  a  sifter  of  all  things. 
Don't  waste  your  time  apologizing  for  the  fact  that  from  20  per  cent, 
to  30  per  cent,  of  the  children  pass  from  the  schools  carrymg  with 
them  the  handicap  of  remediable  defect  and  undeveloped  mental 
and  muscular  power.  Put  an  end  to  it.  Lift  from  the  schools  the 
reproach  that  it  is  ''nobody's  business  to  look  after  the  children." 


RECENT  GROWTH  IN  CITY  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION 

W.  S.  Deffenbaugh 

United  States  Bureau  of  Education 

QCHOOL  laws  have  been  so  changed  that  it  is  now  the  rule  for 
city  school  boards  to  have  not  more  than  9  members.  This 
has  been  a  distinct  improvement.  Business  relating  to  the  schools 
is  discussed  with  more  thoroughness.  The  man  with  ideas,  though 
unable  to  make  a  speech,  is  able  to  present  them  while  he  sits  at  a 
table.  An  equal  or  even  greater  improvement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  city  school  has  been  the  substitution  of  elections  at  large  for 
election  by  wards.  A  better  class  of  men  are  elected;  they  are 
more  inclined  to  pull  together  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  city; 
they  do  less  log  rolling. 

Though  the  size  of  school  boards  have  been  reduced  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  large  board  remains  in  some  cities — a  large  number  of 
standing  committees.  These  have  hung  on  as  a  sort  of  vermiform 
appendix  with  no  useful  function  to  perform  and  often  cause  in- 
ternal trouble.  The  functions  of  many  committees,  as  those  on 
promotion  of  pupils,  examinations,  course  of  study,  truancy,  and 
school  entertainments,  duplicate  the  function  of  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistants. 

The  tendency  is  away  from  committee  organization,  or  at  least 
from  the  practice  of  having  many  different  committees.    Some  of 
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the  school  boards  in  both  the  smaller  and  the  larger  cities  have  abol- 
ished all  standing  committees.  Some  others  have  reduced  the 
nimiber,  usually  to  two  or  three,  thus  tending  to  make  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  simpler  and  lighter  running. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  school  boards  legislate  ac- 
cording to  the  recommendations  of  their  various  committees  and 
sometimes  execute  through  them,  there  has  been  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  superintendent  as  an  executive  officer  of  the  board  of 
education,  charged  with  the  nomination  of  teachers,  the  recom- 
mendation of  textbooks,  and  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study. 
Since  the  superintendent  has  been  granted  larger  executive  powers,  a 
new  type  of  superintendent  has  come  to  the  front.  Instead  of  the 
pedagogue  there  is  the  executive.  Instead  of  the  "exhorter"  full 
of  self-complacency,  there  is  the  practical,  scientific  administrator 
able  to  show  what  the  schools  are  accomplishing;  he  can  show 
the  public  how  the  school  funds  have  been  expended. 

The  new  type  of  superintendent  has  also  learned  to  show  what 
children  have  achieved — ^he  is  using  more  definite  measurements. 
His  annual  reports  are  no  longer  abstract  treatises  on  education 
or  mere  political  docimients.  The  frankness  with  which  many 
superintendents  set  forth  conditions  in  their  schools  is  an  indication 
of  a  change  for  the  better.  For  instance,  the  whole  situation,  at- 
tendance, achievement  of  pupils  measured  by  well-known  standards 
are  presented  and  recommendations  made  on  the  basis  of  fact. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  improvement  in  school  adminis- 
tration through  the  influence  of  the  school  survey.  Though  the 
results  in  the  cities  where  surveys  have  been  made  have  not  always 
been  all  that  could  be  desired,  they  have  on  the  whole  been  helpful 
to  school  administrators.  They  have  at  least  shown  a  method  of 
attacking  educational  problems,  and  they  have  aroused  greater  in- 
terest in  school  administration,  especially  in  the  approach  from  the 
fact  side.  As  a  result  of  the  surveys  more  superintendents  are 
surveying  their  own  schools,  which  is  evidenced  by  the  better  type 
of  school  report.  If  the  outside  survey  has  accomplished  nothing 
more  than  to  cause  school  men  to  study  their  own  schools  it  has 
been  worth  while.  Whether  surveys  by  persons  from  outside  the 
sdiool  system  being  surveyed  will  continue  is  a  question.  One 
thing  is  certain:  there  will  be  more  and  better  self-surveys. .  Super- 
intendents surveying  their  own  schools  may  call  in  some  one  as  a 
consulting  specialist  to  help  them  interpret  the  facts.  As  Bureaus 
of  Research  are  organized,  surveys  by  outsiders  will  no  doubt  be- 
come fewer.  The  establishment  of  such  bureaus  in  several  of  the 
large  cities  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  school  administra- 
tion from  the  fact  that  educational  problems  may  be  diagnosed 
before  a  remedy  is  prescribed.  Heretofore  remedies  have  beSi  pre- 
scribed before  diagnosis — the  practice  of  the  quack  doctor. 

Among  other  improvements  in  school  adnunistration  should  be 
mentioned  the  introduction  of  courses  of  study  to  meet  individual 
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weaknesses  and  strengths  in  pupils.  The  aim  is  to  give  every  child 
a  fair  show,  to  make  education  more  democratic,  to  offer  the  child 
who  has  ability  in  manual  and  technical  lines  the  same  opportunity 
as  the  child  who  is  book-minded,  as  the  child  who  is  preparing  for 
the  college  classical  course.  Not  only  have  the  schools  made  pro- 
vision for  all  the  chiklren  of  all  the  people,  but  for  all  the  people. 
This  is  seen  in  the  opening  of  night  schools  and  lecture  courses  for 
adults,  and  in  the  using  of  the  school  plant  for  community  purposes. 


THE  EMERGENCY  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 
George  D.  Strayer 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University 

\\/'E  are  fortunate  in  the  United  States  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a 
larger  percentage  of  our  population  in  secondary  schools  than 
is  true  of  any  other  cotmtry.  The  War  emergency  has  tended  to  re- 
duce this  enrollment.  There  is  a  popular  notion  that  boys  and  girls 
can  be  of  more  use  to  their  coimtry  in  going  to  work  than  in  staying 
in  school.  We  are  beginning  to  realize,  however,  that  the  most 
important  contribution  that  a  boy  or  girl  can  make  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  is  to  be  found  in  securing  the  intellectual  training  which 
the  school  provides. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  War  is  a  War  of  engineers.  It  might  as 
well  be  said  that  it  is  a  war  in  which  superior  intelligence  will,  in 
the  long  run,  bring  victory.  We  need  to  keep  every  capable  boy 
and  girl  in  school  through  the  secondary  school  period  and  on  through 
the  university  and  professional  school,  if  we  are  to  win  out  after  the 
world  struggle  which  will  persist  even  beyond  the  day  of  the  declara- 
tion of  peace. 

The  present  emergency  has  made  us  conscious  of  certain  alarming 
deficiencies  in  our  scheme  of  secondary  education.  We  know  now 
that  we  have  postponed  too  long  the  period  of  beginning  the  second- 
ary school  studies.  We,  in  common  with  the  more  highly  civilized 
people  of  the  world,  should  imdertake  the  serious  work  of  the  second- 
ary school  at  twelve  rather  than  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  At 
present  American  boys  and  girls  of  eighteen  years  of  age  are  ap- 
proximately two  years  behind  their  European  contemporaries  m 
mtellectual  training.  We  prided  ourselves,  and  rightly,  on  the 
physical  and  mental  alertness  of  our  youth.  But  we  may  not  be 
satisfied  with  our  scheme  of  education  imtil  we  have  accomplished 
vastly  more  than  we  now  do,  in  intellectual  training  during  the 
secondary  school  period. 

Intermediate  schools  are  being  established  beginning  with  what 
is  now  the  seventh  year  of  the  elementary  school  and  providing  op- 
portunity for  boys  and  girls  of  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age  to 
begin  the  subjects  which  are  now  fotmd  in  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school. 
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Differentiated  courses  of  study  in  the  intermediate  schools  should 
provide  not  only  for  those  who  are  to  go  on  through  the  high  school 
and  college,  but  as  well  foe  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  go  into  commerce, 
into  industry,  or  who  are  to  contribute  through  the  development 
special  skill  in  trades. 

A  very  much  larger  provision  should  be  made  in  the  household 
arts  including  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  dressmaking,  designing, 
household  decoration,  and  management,  and  the  like  for  girls  who 
will  make  their  greatest  contribution  along  these  lines.  In  these 
schools  there  should  be  a  definite  attempt  to  discover  special  apti- 
tudes and  abilities  in  order  that  educational  guidance  may  result 
in  placing  boys  and  girls  in  such  courses  as  will  permit  them  to  de- 
velop their  greatest  possible  efficiency. 

But  the  problem  of  secondary  education  will  not  be  solved  by 
the  introduction  of  the  three  year  intermediate  school  followed  by 
the  three  year  high  school  course.  We  must  provide  for  the  re- 
organization of  our  courses  of  study,  even  in  the  fields  which  seem 
best  established.  Without  sacrincing  the  intellectual  training 
which  we  hope  to  provide,  there  should  be  a  revision  of  many  of  our 
subjects  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  in  them  some  definite  relation- 
ship to  the  everyday  experience  and  work.  Already  a  beginning 
has  been  made  in  mathematics,  science  and  in  certain  of  the  other 
subjects.  Nothing  is  lost  in  teaching  the  kind  of  mathematics 
which  can  be  used  in  the  shop,  in  the  home,  or  in  the  explanation  of 
everyday  phenomena.  The  science  which  is  related  to  our  everyday 
life  is  quite  as  important  as  the  science  which  in  the  lives  of  boys 
and  girls  is  related  only  to  laboratory  experiments.  The  teaching 
of  modem  languages  will  be  vastly  more  significant  in  intellectual 
training  if  we  recognized  the  necessity  for  a  kind  of  teaching  in  this 
field  which  would  hold  before  boys  and  girls  a  standard  of  achieve- 
ment which  can  be  satisfied  only  when  they  were  able  to  speak  and 
to  write  in  the  foreign  tongue. 

If  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  is  to  be  developed  in  relation 
to  our  modem  needs  we  shall  have  to  provide  more  adequate  train- 
ing for  teachers.  If  the  American  people  are  wise  they  will  make 
it  possible  for  a  man  or  a  woman  to  find  a  career  in  teaching  in  our 
secondary  schools  comparable  to  that  to  be  found  in  medicine,  in 
law  or  in  engineering.  Surely  it  is  of  as  great  importance  to  the 
future  of  our  coimtry  that  men  of  broad  training,  of  keen  intelligence, 
of  the  highest  ideals,  be  associated  with  our  children  during  this 
most  important  period  of  their  development,  as  it  is  that  we  provide 
adequate  service  in  the  other  professions.  We  can  never  hope  to 
secure  this  kind  of  a  teaching  corps  unless  we  are  willing  to  invest 
vastly  greater  sums  in  teachers'  salaries.  Our  choicest  men  and 
young  women  may  not  be  expectekl  to  engage  in  this  highest  type 
of  national  service  without  sufficient  salaries  to  enable  them  even  to 
have  ordinary  comforts  or  to  lead  the  kind  of  life  which  makes  for 
intellectual  growth  and  development.    The  future  of  our  American 
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citizenship,  the  ideals  of  our  leaders,  are  in  very  large  degree  de- 
pendent upon  the  action  which  the  American  people  take  in  support 
of  teachers  in  their  schools. 

If  the  present  emergency  is  to  be  adequately  met,  education  must 
be  provided  for  boys  and  girls  between  twelve  and  eighteen  years  of 
age,  the  secondary  school  period.  For  those  who  cannot  attend 
the  full  time  intermediate  of  high  school,  provision  must  be  made  be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  for  attendance  on  half  time. 
This  would  enable  those  employing  children  in  this  group  to  use 
two  groups  of  children  without  interruption  to  the  work  m  which 
they  are  engaged.  Such  a  scheme  would  also  provide  not  only  for 
the  further  education  of  these  children  but  as  well  for  the  develop- 
ment of  better  health,  for  the  development  of  a  sotmder  physical 
backgrotmd  for  the  work  which  they  are  to  do  in  later  years.  From 
sixteen  to  eighteen,  provision  should  be  made  for  a  minimiun  of 
eight  hours  of  school  in  daylight  for  all  of  those  not  regularly  en- 
rolled on  full  time. 

We  may  not  hope  to  have  our  schools  contribute  largely  to  an 
tmderstanding  of  American  institutions  or  to  the  development  of 
Democratic  ideals  in  our  population  except  as  we  continue  the  period 
of  compulsory  education  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  Our  present 
emergency  will  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise  if  it  results  in  a  recog- 
nition of  the  necessity  for  reform  in  secondary  education  and  in  a 
determination  to  extend  the  period  of  comptilsory  education. 
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presented,  and  the  status  of  our  present  knowledge  as  to  child  psychology  is  set 
forth. 

Joseph  Kimmont  Hart.  Democracy  in  Education,  (418  pages.  $1.80.)  New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  The  author  accepts  the  viewpoint  that  the  ulti- 
mate problem  of  democracy  is  the  problem  of  education.  With  this  in  mind,  he 
attempts  to  interpret  history  and  contemporary  problems  in  education.  Admitted- 
ly tentative  as  to  the  conclusions  reached,  the  author  has  nevertheless  made  a  con- 
tribution that  should  exert  much  influence  for  furthering  the  cause  of  educational 
democracy. 

FRANCIS  W.  Kelsey,  Editor.  Caesar's  Commentaries.  The  Gallic  War,  Books 
i-iv,  with  Selections  from  Books  v-vii  and  from  the  Civil  War.  (764  pages  and 
vocabularies,  illus.)  New  York:  Allyn  and  Bacon.  This  edition  aims  to  interest 
the  high  school  pupil  in  Caesar,  to  assist  him  by  notes  adapted  to  his  age  of  progress, 
and  to  facilitate  his  accomplishment  of  the  second  year  of  Latin  work  with  apprecia- 
tion of  and  respect  for  the  subject,  and  with  a  firm  foundation  for  further  study. 

Oscar  Charles  Gallagher  and  Leonard  Bowdoin  Moulton.  Practical 
Business  English.  (226  pages.  92  cents.)  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
This  book,  which  tells  how  and  what  to  write  to  conduct  and  promote  business,  is 
written  primarily  for  pupils  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  high  school  who  are  tak- 
ing commerical  courses. 
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Aretas  W.  Nolan.  The  Teaching  of  Agriculture.  (277  pages.  $1.30)  New 
York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  The  author  asserts  that  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  agricultural  teacher  is  to  organize  that  part  of  agricultural  science  and 
practice  which  is  teachable  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  establish  such  principles 
and  methods  as  will  guide  in  the  proper  teaching  of  the  subject.  Agriculture  in 
the  public  schools  should  have  a  decided  vocational  aim.  It  should  give  the  student 
a  d^ree  of  accurate  knowledge  and  skill  and  familiarity  with  the  best  modem  farm 
practices.  It  should  guarantee  that  the  future  farmers  be  educated  country  gen- 
tlemen who  work  with  their  hands  and  gather  about  them  the  best  things  that 
civilization  affords.  Within  his  text  are  recommendations  concerning  the  aim,  the 
scope  of  work,  the  principles,  materials,  and  methods  to  be  used  in  teaching  agri- 
culture in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Sherwin  Cody.  10")%  Speller,  (94  pages.)  Yonkers:  World  Book  Company. 
This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  pamphlet  that  appeared  several  years  ago. 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Hans  Brinker  or  the  Silver  Skates,  (355  pages,  illus.) 
New  York:  Ginn  and  Co.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge's  Hans  Brinker  appeared  fifty  odd 
years  ago.  During  that  time  it  has  gained  steadily  in  popularity  and  has  lost  none 
of  its  first  charm.  It  is  a  book  of  Dutch  life  that  is  instructive  and  appealing,  set 
forth  in  a  style  that  won  for  its  author  recognition  as  a  writer  of  high  standard. 

Sherwin  Cody.  How  to  Do  Business  by  Letter,  (238  pages.)  Yonkers,  N.  Y.: 
World  Book  Company.  This  book  is  one  in  the  "Business  Practice  Series."  For 
the  man  in  business  who  is  dependent  somewhat  on  selling  through  letters,  as  well 
as  for  the  teacher  and  pupil  in  commercial  schools,  the  book  will  prove  readable  and 
helpful. 

William  H.  Allen.  War  Fact  Tests  for  Graduation  and  Promotion,  Yonkers: 
World  Book  Co.  A  pamphlet  by  the  director  of  the  Institute  for  Public  Service 
which  explains  the  causes  of  the  war,  the  aims  of  the  warring  elements,  and  the 
probable  conditions  that  will  confront  the  world  after  hostilities  cease. 

Erwin  W.  Roessler.  A  First  German  Reader,  (254  pages,  illus.)  New  York: 
American  Book  Co.  Mr.  Roessler  offers  this  book  as  an  addition  to  the  already 
large  list  of  books  alleged  to  be  "easy  German  readers."  but  he  goes  a  little  further, 
and  asserts  that  the  reader  will  find  his  text  comparatively  "easy"  not  only  through 
the  first  fifteen  or  twenty  pages,  but  throughout  the  book.  To  make  it  available 
for  use  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  German  course,  only  the  present  tense 
has  been  employed  for  the  first  twenty-odd  selections.  With  the  exception  of  the 
poems,  the  text  is  either  original,  or  simplified  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  banner. 

Stephan  a.  Hurlbut  and  Barclay  W.  Bradley.  A  Notebook  for  First- Year 
Latin  Vocabulary,    New  York:  American  Book  Co. 

Mary  Duclaux.  A  Short  History  of  France,  (345  pages,  maps.  $2.50.)  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  This  voliune  is  addressed  neither  to  schoolboys  nor 
historians,  but  to  that  great  body  of  the  public  who  want  to  secure  in  reasonable 
compass  an  account  as  vivid  as  possible  of  French  history.  The  story  of  France  is 
covered  from  the  invasion  by  Caesar  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

Lesue  White  Hopkinson.  Greek  Leaders.  (259  pages.  $1.(X).)  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Greek  Leaders  is  designed  for  use,  in  conjuncti(»i  with  a 
textbook,  in  high-school  classes  in  ancient  history. 
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Arthur  J.  Abbott.  Ear  Training,  (60  pages.)  New  York:  American  Book 
Co.  Professor  Abbott  presents  this  text  as  a  practical  work  which  he  has  tried  out 
successfully  in  his  own  classes.  The  text  is  definite,  easily  taught,  and  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  an  elementary  course. 

Henry  E.  Jackson.  A  Community  Center.  (159  pages,  frontispiece.  $1.00.) 
New  York:  The  MacmiUan  Co.  This  text  presents  in  pleasing  style  the  larger 
purposes  of  the  commtmity  center  and  offers  the  reader  practical  suggestions  and 
outlines  for  organizing  this  form  of  civic  enterprise. 

Alonzo  Englebert  Taylor.  War  Bread.  (99  pages.  60  cents.)  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  Just  what  the  wheat  problem  is  and  its  importance 
in  the  winning  of  the  war  is  the  subject  of  this  little  book.  A  reader  who  finishes  it 
will  see  the  hardship  imposed  on  him  by  "war  bread"  in  a  much  more  intelligible 
light  thereafter,  and  he  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  necessity 
of  using  wheat  sparingly. 

ZoE  Meyer.  The  Outdoor  Book.  (123  pages,  illus.  40  cents.)  Boston:  Lit- 
tle Brown  &  Co.  The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  promote  the  interest  in  nature  which 
is  in  every  normal  child.  This  is  done  through  stories  about  the  more  familiar 
birds,  animals,  and  plants  in  the  child's  environment. 

Joseph  C.  Sindelar.  Nixie  Bunny  in  Faraway-Lands.  (160  pages,  illus.) 
Chicago:  Beckley-Cardy  Co.  A  continuation  of  a  series  of  children's  books  that 
has  won  considerable  favor  with  the  young  readers  because  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of 
the  text  no  less  than  the  pleasing  illustrations. 

Liberty,  Peace  and  Justice.  (128  pages.  32  cents.)  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  This  is  an  appropriate  collection  of  writings  by  the  most  re- 
presentative statesmen  of  America  setting  for  America's  ideals. 

Rose  Lucia.  Peter  and  Polly  in  Autumn.  (176  pages,  illus.)  New  York:  Am- 
erican Book  Company.  The  fourth  and  last  book  in  a  series  of  children's  books 
relating  the  adventure  of  a  little  hero  and  heroine  in  the  various  seasons  of  the  year. 

Anna  M.  Lutenhaus,  and  Others.  Story  and  Play  Readers.  Volume  II. 
(189  pages.)  Volume  III.  (204  pages.)  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
These  two  books  are  intended  for  use  as  readers  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years 
respectively  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  standard  of  material  presented  is 
high,  and  the  readers  should  be  useful  in  developing  a  taste  for  good  reading  as  well 
as  in  presenting  to  the  students  typical  specimens  of  the  writings  of  masters  of 
English. 

May  Bliss  Dickinson.  Children  Well  and  Happy.  (115  pages,  illus.  65  cents.) 
Boston:  LeRoy  Phillips.  A  manual  for  the  Girls'  Health  League  published  imder 
the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

Ephraim  ENfERTON.  The  Beginnings  of  Modern  Europe.  (1250-1450)  (550 
pages,  illus.)  New  York:  Ginn  &  Co.  The  author  has  selected  for  his  field  of 
study  the  period  lying  between  the  strictly  mediaeval  and  the  piu-dy  modem  eras 
of  European  history.  He  offers  a  study  in  human  history  of  which  no  brief  general 
description  can  be  given.  He  shows  that  the  vast,  picturesque  structure  of  the 
Middle  Ages  which  had  then  done  its  service,  beginning  to  crumble,  and  in  every 
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direction  are  found  the  resistless  forces  of  the  modem  world  undermining  its  founda- 
.  tions  or  with  bolder  front  are  beating  in  open  assault  against  its  walls. 

Joseph  Husslein.  The  Catholic's  Work  in  the  World,  (286  pages.  $1.00.) 
New  York:  Benziger  Brothers. 

A.  J.  Grant.  A  History  of  Europe,  (778  pages,  illus.  $2.75.)  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Hiis  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  that  first  appeared  in  1912. 
The  fact  that  the  work  has  passed  through  a  number  of  editions  sp^s  well  for  its 
intrinsic  worth  as  it  originally  appeared.  It  speaks  also  for  increased  consideration 
being  extended  to  the  present  edition,  since  Uie  author  has  seized  the  opportunity 
to  revise  the  earlier  text  to  a  considerable  extent.  Prof.  Grant  started  out  with 
the  purpose  of  viewing  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  broadest  possible  standpoint 
He  has  taken  issue  with  the  historical  writer  who  seeks  to  build  a  general  histc»7  on 
the  foundation  of  his  own  country's  story,  seeing  events  and  developments  from  a 
partisan's  standpoint;  and  he  has  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  being  liberal  and 
fair  to  all  the  interests  represented  in  his  discussion. 

Marjorie  H.  Nicholson.  LippincotVs  English  Notebook,  41  pages.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  This  note  book  is  intended  as  an  aid  to  both  the 
teacher  and  student  of  English  literature.  The  plan  is  designed  to  cover  at  least 
a  year  and  to  make,  where  desired,  a  permanent  record  of  the  student's  "outside 
reading." 

Margaret  E.  Wells.  How  the  Present  Came  from  the  Past,  (178  pages,  illus. 
56  cents.)  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  Miss  Wells  has  written  a  very  in- 
teresting text  that  should  prove  useful  in  acquainting  young  children  with  primitive 
man.  This  is  the  first  volume  in  a  series  that  is  designed  to  lay  an  early  foundation 
for  more  serious  history  study  in  the  higher  grades  and  in  high  school. 

Augustus  O.  Thomas.  Rural  Arithmetic.  (288  pages,  illus.)  New  York: 
American  Book  Co.  The  aim  of  textbook  makers  is  more  and  more  toward  prac- 
tical material  within  the  knowledge  of  the  child.  It  is  really  amazing  that  for  so 
long  educators  were  content  to  employ  foreign  material  for  their  work  in  such  sub- 
jects as  arithmetic,  while  just  as  acceptable  material  was  right  at  the  child's  door. 
The  purpose  of  the  present  volimie  is  to  supply  life  material  for  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses. The  book  may  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  text  either  in  grammar  schools  or 
high  schools  at  any  time  after  the  fundamental  processes  are  developed. 

Van  Evrie  Kilpatrick.  The  Child's  Food  Garden,  (64  pages,  illus.  48  cents.) 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.:  World  Book  Company.  The  present-day  interest  in  thrift  garden- 
ing encouraged  the  writing  of  a  number  of  texts  for  amateur  gardeners.  The  vol- 
ume by  Mr.  Kilpatrick  is  simple  and  instructive,  but  offers  less  material  than  is  to 
be  foimd  in  most  of  its  competitors. 

Gilbert  H.  Trafton.  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  the  Elementary  School.  (293 
pages,  $1.30.)  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Prof.  Trafton  offers  his 
work  as  an  aid  to  the  teacher  who,  although  lacking  training  in  science  teaching  and 
also  necessary  apparatus,  is  still  called  upon  to  give  classes  in  the  elementary  schools 
instruction  in  the  subject.    The  introductory  pages  of  the  text  are  devoted  to  a 
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consideration  of  the  pedagogy  of  science  teaching.  The  subsequent  parts  are  con- 
cerned with  biological  science,  such  as  teaching  children  about  birds  and  insects, 
flowers  and  trees,  agricultural  science;  hygiene;  and  physical  science. 

Frederick  Houk  Law.  Modem  Short  Stories.  (303  pages,  illus.)  New  York: 
The  Century  Company.  Teachers  of  English  in  secondary  schools  have  a  great 
mass  of  material  fix>m  earlier  writers,  but  the  collections  that  are  representative  of 
modem  writers,  and  especially  in  imaginative  work,  are  neither  plentiful  nor  com- 
plete. As  a  consequence  many  teachers  find  it  necessary  to  use  a  number  of  mediums, 
both  books  and  magazines.  The  collection  of  stories  that  Mr.  Law  has  edited  aims 
to  cover  this  particular  requirement.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  representative  of  the 
best  writers.  This  defect  is  due,  doubtless,  to  the  inability  of  the  author  to  secure 
permission  to  include  in  the  voliune  stories  by  some  writers  whose  publishers  failed 
to  cooperate.  This  defect  is  serious  if  the  book  is  to  be  accepted  as  offering  a  speci- 
men collection  of  modem  short  stories.  If  the  teacher  using  it  will  make  provision 
to  supplement  it  with  stories  by  those  representative  writers  whose  names  are  omit- 
ted from  the  list  of  writers  included,  it  should  go  far  toward  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  classroom  work  in  those  schools  which  heretofore  have  had  to  offer  students 
an  endless  collection  of  different  publications. 

Henry  Reed  Burch  and  S.  Howard  Patterson.  American  Social  Problems, 
(381  pages,  illus.  $1.20.)  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  One  of  the 
outcomes  of  the  present  war  will,  undoubtedly,  be  a  stressing  of  the  study  of  our 
social  problems  by  public  school  students.  The  history  of  the  nation  is  just  now 
undergoing  a  revitalizing  influence,  and  in  place  of  dates  and  names,  the  student  is 
to  give  more  thought  to  a  consideration  of  national  problems  and  solutions.  The 
subject  of  history  will  thus  spread  out  into  the  field  of  sociology.  The  present 
book  aims  to  socialize  one  phase  of  secondary  education  and  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  present  day  demands.  It  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  elementary 
course  in  the  study  of  society — especially  of  American  society.  A  conscious  attempt 
is  made  to  emphasize  the  social  aspect  of  American  life,  rather  than  the  political 
or  the  economic.    The  method  of  treatment  is  evolutionary. 

Leonard  M.  Passano.  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  (141  pages.  $1.25.) 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Arthur  A.  Blanchard  and  Frank  B.  Wade.  •  Laboratory  Manual  to  Accompany 
Foundations  of  Chemistry,    (200  pages.)    New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

Mabel  Thacher  Wellnian.  Economy  in  Food,  (36  pages.)  Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Company. 

Sherwin  Cody,  Exercises  in  Business  Letter  Writing,  (59  pages.)  Yonkers* 
N.  Y.:  World  Book  Company. 

Frederick  Betz  and  William  Raleigh  Price.  A  First  German  Book.  (448 
pages,  illus.)    New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

Henry  C.  Krebs.  Being  a  Good  Teacher,  (153  pages.)  New  York:  Hinds, 
Hayden  and  Eldredge,  Inc.  The  puipose  of  this  book  is  implied  in  its  title — the 
teacher's  own  development  and  advancement.    Toward  this  object  it  discusses, 
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besides  certain  elements  which  enter  into  good  teaching,  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  good  teacher;  special  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
difficulties  and  the  mastery  of  many  of  the  situations  which  confront  every  teacher 
day  by  day. 

Stephen  A.  Hurlbut  and  Barclay  W.  Bradley.  Handbook  for  First  Year 
Latin  Vocabulary.    (45  pages.    )    New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

Mabel  E.  Simpson.  Supervised  Study  in  American  History.  (278  pages.  $1.20.) 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  This  is  the  first  voliune  in  a  series 
on  Supervised  Study  which  is  being  published  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Alfred 
L.  Hall-Quest.  The  Editor's  own  contributions  to  the  literature  on  supervised  study 
may  be  accepted  as  a  guarantee  that  the  series  will  be  authoritative,  helpful,  and  thor- 
ough. At  this  moment,  when  the  publishers  of  textbooks  are  offering  a  new  and 
greatly-improved  type  of  school  histories,  it  is  especially  opportune  that  a  work 
should  appear  for  the  teacher  which  will  aid  her  in  making  these  newer  histories 
realize  their  fullest  possibilities.  The  lessons  outlined  and  the  suggestions  offered 
by  Miss  Simpson's  text  have  been  put  in  as  brief  and  definite  a  form  as  possible, 
in  the  hope  of  giving  teachers  sufficient  concrete  illustrations  to  enable  them  to 
make  practical  applications  of  these  ideas  to  the  needs  and  conditions  existing  in^ 
their  own  particular  classroom. 

Erwin  W.  Roessler  and  Alfred  Remy.  A  First  Spanish  Reader.  (247  pages' 
illus.)    New  York:  American  Book  Company. 

Anna  M.  Lutkenhaus.  Story  and  Play  Readers.  Volume  I,  Sixth  Year.  (181 
pages.)    New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

George  Scoville  Hamlin.  Human  Nature.  (213  pages.)  New  York:  The 
Knickerbocker  Press. 

Lawton  B.  Evans.  Worth  While  Stories  for  Every  Day.  (424  pages.)  Spring- 
field, Mass.:  Milton  Bradley  Company.  A  book  of  stories  to  tdl,  for  the  daily 
use  of  teachers  of  kindergarten  or  early  primary  grades  and  also  for  mothers  of 
small  children.  The  collection  is  somewhat  more  extensive  than  is  usually  offered 
the  purchaser  of  a  single  book. 

George  A.  Mirick.  Home  Life  Around  the  World.  (164  pages,  illus.  64  cents.) 
New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  This  book  is  a  geographical  reader  for 
the  fourth  grade.  The  book  is  planned  to  do  for  geography  what  the  historic  novel, 
based  upon  accurate  data,  has  done  for  the  study  of  history.  It  has  been  written 
with  the  mental  equipment  in  mind  of  children  of  eight  to  ten  years  of  age. 

Kary  C.  Davis.  Productive  Plant  Husbandry.  (312  pages,  illus.  $1.75.)  Phil- 
delphia;  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  Productive  Plant  Husbandry,  which  forms 
the  first  nimiber  in  a  series  to  be  known  as  Farm  Manual  Series,  is  a  textbook  for 
high  schools. 

Fanny  E.  Coe.  The  Third  Book  of  Stories  for  the  Story-Teller.  (176  pages. 
$1.00.)  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  This  book  is  to  be  commended 
mostly  for  its  moral  appeal.  It  contains  tales  that  illustrate  kindness,  exact  obed- 
ience, perseverance,  gratitude,  courage,  and  devotion  to  duty. 
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Frank  P.  Backman.  Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions.  (272  pages,  illus.) 
New  York:  American  Book  Company.  Dr.  Backman's  text  deals  with  twelve 
great  inventions,  and  has  a  concluding  chapter  on  present  day  inventors  and  their 
work.  Each  of  the  inventions  discussed  has  made  a  material  contribution  to  the 
progress  of  the  world.  The  work  is  divided  into  four  parts,  presenting,  respectively, 
inventions  with  steam  and  electricity,  inventions  affecting  manufacture  and  pro- 
duction, inventions  of  printing  and  means  of  communication,  and  famous  inventors 
of  today.  The  last  part  is  concerned  with  the  work  of  Edison,  the  Wrights,  Mar- 
coni, and  Holland  of  submarine  boat  fame. 

George  McLean  Harper,  Editor.  President  Wilson's  Addresses.  (311  pages, 
frontispiece.)  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  A  handy  edition,  in  Holt's  series 
of  English  Readings  for  Schools,  of  the  principal  public  utterances  of  the  President 
during  the  past  five  years. 

William  A.  Stecher.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Educational  Gymnastics  for  Junior 
High  Schools.  (145  pages,  illus.  $1.50.)  Philadelphia:  John  Joseph  McVey. 
Mr.  Stecher's  practical  work,  as  director  of  physical  education  in  the  Philadelphia 
public  schools,  and  also  as  a  writer,  entitle  him  to  consideration  from  those  readers 
who  are  concerned  with  physical  training  for  the  youth  of  our  country.  In  response 
to  a  demand  for  a  text  that  would  prove  particularly  suitable  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Junior  High  schools  now  being  established,  he  produced  htis  text  on  educa- 
tional gymnastics.  The  book  should  prove  equally  acceptable  to  directors  of  any 
body  having  control  of  gymnasiimi  or  playground  activities. 

Richard  T.  Ely  and  George  Ray  Wicker.  Elementary  Principles  of  Economics. 
(446  pages.  $1.10.)  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  This  text  has  been 
in  use  for  the  past  thirteen  years.  The  present  volimie  shows  somewhat  extensive 
revision,  and  consequent  improvement,  in  a  text  that  has  proved  exceedingly  prac- 
tical for  classroom  use. 

Philander  P.  Claxton  and  James  McGinniss.  Effective  English.  (545  pages, 
illus.)  New  York:  Allyn  and  Bacon.  The  work  here  offered  as  a  textbook  in 
English  is  unfortimate  in  its  preface  which  appears  as  an  "Advertisement,"  and  is 
signed  by  the  Publishers.  It  is  possible  that  the  authors  of  the  book,  who  include 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  were  too  modest  to  subscribe  to  the 
statement  that:  "Effective  English  is  a  complete  textbook  in  com^ition  and  rhet- 
oric. The  authors  have  produced  a  volume  more  practical  and  more  attractive 
than  others  in  this  field.  .  .  .  The  present  volume  goes  further  than 
other  books  in  shaping  the  study  of  composition  and  rhetoric  so  that  they  will  be 
an  asset  to  the  pupil  leaving  school.  ...  No  book  has  a  better  set 
of  literary  models  than  Effective  English  or  gives  more  attention  to  the  canons  of 
good  rhetorical  usage."  But  the  text  is  good  enough  gradually  to  overcome  the 
unfavorable  impression  which  the  publisher's  Advertisement-Preface  may  make 
upon  the  reader.  The  material  offered  is  good;  the  organization  of  the  text  is 
novel  and  practical;  and  the  illustrations  are  very  pleasing. 

Edith  Abbott  and  Sophonisba  P.  Breckinridge.  Truancy  and  Non-Attend- 
ance in  the  Chicago  Schools.  (472  pages.  $2.00.)  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press.    The  authors  of  this  work  started  out  with  the  purpose  of  making  an  ex- 
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haustive  study  of  truancy  among  the  school  children  of  Chicago.  As  their  investi- 
gation progressed,  it  was  found  that  closely  linked  to  the  question  of  truancy,  was 
that  of  non-attendance,  and  so  the  scope  of  the  investigation  was  broadened  so  as 
to  cover  both  of  these  aspects  of  this  problem  of  school  administration.  The  book 
is  a  thorough  study  of  the  social  aspects  of  the  compulsory  education  and  child 
labor  l^slation  of  Illinois  with  special  reference  to  their  practical  operation. 

Albert  A.  Meras  and  H.  Meras.  Le  Premier  Livre,  (200  pages,  illus.)  New 
York:  American  Book  Company. 

Charles  Dillon.  Journalism  far  the  High  School,  (119  pages.  $1.00.)  New 
York:  Lloyd  Adams  Noble. 

David  C.  Taylor.  The  Melodic  Method  in  School  Music,  (171  pages.  $1.00.) 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  A  handy  manual  for  supervisors  and  teach- 
ers of  public  school  muac. 

Brenelle  Hunt.  A  Community  Arithmetic,  (277  pages,  illus.)  New  York: 
American  Book*  Company. 

C.  W.  Hunt.  Medical  Notes  for  School  Teachers,  (122  pages.  36  cents.)  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  These  notes  have  been  written  to  assist  school 
teachers  to  co-operate  with  school  doctors  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  children.  While  presented  from  the  Englidi  viewpoint,  the  work 
has  much  helpful  material  to  offer  the  American  teacher. 

Henry  S.  Carhart  and  Horatio  N.  Chute.  Physics  with  Applications,  (469 
pages,  illus.)  New  York:  Allyn  and  Bacon.  A  special  featiu^  of  the  present  vol- 
ume is  the  emphasis  given  to  the  practical  aspects  of  physics  and  to  many  picturesque 
phases  of  the  subject.  The  authors  have  apparently  striven,  and  with  success,  not 
to  make  a  dry-as-dust  text,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  all  the  material  which 
is  essential  for  the  classes  in  which  the  book  is  to  be  used. 
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Vocational  Guidance:    Part  I. 

Charles  A.  King 
State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 

Introduction  to  Series. 
TN  this  series  of  articles  there  is  no  attempt  to  set  forth  new  theo- 

ries  or  discoveries  in  the  fields  of  experimental  or  educational 
psychology,  but  simply  to  tabulate,  evaluate,  and  present  in  con- 
venient form  certain  factors  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  vocational  efficiency  of  the  student.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
tables  and  tests  will  be  of  value  to  the  teacher  and  parent  in  form- 
ing an  opinion  regarding  the  life  vocation  of  a  student  of  somewhat 
slower  mind  than  others  of  his  age. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  normal  boy  will  make 
good  in  life  in  direct  ratio  to  his  interest  and  the  endeavor  expended, 
but  the  life  occupation  of  the  low  normal  must  be  governed  by  his 
limitations.  If  his  low  normal  abilities  are  not  recognized  and  wise- 
ly developed  the  community  loses  the  asset  of  a  certain  degree  of 
potential  producing  power,  and  suffers  the  liability  of  the  child  be- 
coming a  public  charge  on  account  of  low  earning  capacity.  Dr. 
Edward  L.  Thomdike,  upon  p.  28  of  "Education,"  Macmillan  Co., 
says,  "What  will  be  an  education  for  service  for  one  may  be  waste 
in  the  case  of  another.  Chopping  wood  ten  hours  a  day  would  be 
a  crime  for  a  boy  who  might  be  an  expert  electrical  engineer." 
Note.  The  term  "Low  Normal,"  used  in  these  tables  applies  to 
the  group  whose  intelligence  quotient  80-90  has  been  or  may  be  es- 
tablished by  the  "Stanford  Revision  and  Extension  Tests,"  and 
which  are  classed  as  "Dull"  in  the  table  upon  page  79  of  "The  Meas- 
urement of  Intelligence,"  by  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Terman,  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

If  a  low  normal  student  attempts  to  accomplish  that  which  re- 
quires average  normal  foresight,  judgment,  effort  and  a  high  de- 
gree of  skill,  it  is  evident  that  the  goal  is  beyond  the  mental  and 
physical  abilities  of  the  subject.  For  this  reason  and  for  the  gen- 
eral efficiency  of  all  it  is  profitable  to  study  each  student,  that  an 
opinion  may  be  formed  regarding  the  type  of  work  for  which  he  is 
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best  fitted  by  natural  endowment  and  inclination.  If  definite  knowl- 
edge of  this  sort  were  made  the  basis  of  the  administration  of  edu- 
cation and  training  for  later  occupation  it  would  add  much  to  the 
efficiency  of  educational  systems  and  prevent  to  a  great  extent  the 
attempts  to  force  square  pegs  into  round  holes  which  has  been  the 
most  common  cause  of  racial  retardation. 

The  fact  that  the  proportion  of  low  normal  students  to  the  average 
student  body  is  about  one  in  six  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a 
large  body  of  students  which  is  not  receiving  the  work  which  is 
best  suited  to  its  peculiar  demands.  These  students  furnish  more 
perplexing  problems  than  all  the  rest,  and  their  preparation  for  work 
after  leaving  school  has  not  received  the  attention  it  merits.  One 
reason  for  this  has  been  the  lack  of  convincing  and  convenient  data 
upon  which  to  base  intelligent  judgment  regarding  the  type  of  vo- 
cation wherein  the  low  normal  youth  can  do  the  best  for  himself 
and  for  the  commtmity. 

The  writer  has  no  intention  to  discuss  the  methods  of  testing 
subnormals,  feeble  minded  or  border  line  cases  which  can  seldom 
become  self  supporting,  for  the  present  knowledge  of  these  is  com- 
petently discussed  by  Terman,  mentioned  above;  also  in  "Manual  of 
Mental  and  Physical  Tests,"  G.  M.  Whipple,  "School  Training  of 
Defective  Children,"  H.  H.  Goddard,  and  in  various  articles  which 
have  appeared  at  different  times  in  the  "Journal  of  Educational 
Psychology,"  "Mental  Hygiene,"  and  "American  Journal  of  Insan- 
ity." From  these  sources  may  be  gleaned  much  illuminating 
thought  and  tests  which  may  be  applied  by  the  trained  teacher  or 
investigator  to  ascertain  whether  a  subject  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
training  which  will  make  him  self  supporting  and  useful  in  a  mod- 
est way,  or  so  deficient  that  probably  he  will  eventually  become  a 
public  charge. 

In  some  cases  low  normal  students  may  appear  within  the  range 
of  "border  line  deficiency,"  as  in  most  of  their  school  work  they 
are  from  a  few  months  to  a  year  or  two  behind  their  age;  others 
excel  in  one  or  more  subjects  which  may  permit  their  average  to 
compare  favorably  with  students  of  normal  intelligence,  but  such 
advantage  will  always  be  offset  by  limitations  or  retardations  which 
are  evident  to  all  with  whom  they  associate,  and  which  give  the  im- 
pression of  dullness  or  low  normality.  It  is  the  purpose  of  these 
tables  to  aid  in  giving  students  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th  grades 
a  rating  upon  which  their  school  work  may  be  intelligently  assigned. 
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Part  of  a  teacher's  training  should  consist  of  the  study  of  meas- 
iirements  upon  the  results  of  which  may  be  based  an  intelligent 
and  defendable  opinion  of  the  mental  progress  or  retardation  of  a 
student.  Often  a  backward  child  is  unavoidably  neglected  by  its 
teacher  even  though  he  needs  special  attention  more  than  the  nor- 
mal student.  The  teacher  who  has  large  classes  cannot  give  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  one  student  without  robbing  others,  therefore  it  is 
not  fair  to  accuse  her  of  doing  less  than  she  should,  which  frequently 
is  the  parental  view  point.  Not  only  are  such  students  a  drag  upon 
the  entire  class,  but  they  are  not  receiving  the  treatment  they 
should  in  order  to  develop  the  best  that  is  in  them,  hence  every 
school  system  should  provide  special  classes  for  low  normal  or  back- 
ward students  in  which  they  can  work  to  the  best  advantage,  which 
is  possible  only  if  specially  trained  teachers  are  employed,  and  they 
can  work  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.    In  such  instances 

.the  individual  capacity  of  each  student  may  be  carefully  studied 
and  a  merely  backward  child  may  be  given  the  help  needed  to  bring 
him  up  to  grade. 

At  present  we  will  consider  only  the  evidence  which  will  assist 
in  discriminating  between  the  motor  and  sensory  types  of  mind, 
which  is  one  of  the  first  objects  of  this  series.  This  evidence  will 
be  tabulated  under  six  divisions,  I  Heredity,  II  Environment,  III 
Temperament,  IV  Physical  Fitness,  V  Mental  Fitness,  VI  Educa- 
tion and  Training.  The  factors  of  each  table  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  educational  efficiency  of  the  student;  the  adjectives  and  their 
numerical  equivalents  1,  2,  3,  indicate  the  quality  or  degree  of  the 

'  factor  which  the  investigator  considers  the  student  possesses.  After 
every  factor  has  been  rated  the  entire  table  should  be  simmied  up, 
the  +  ratings  first  and  the  —  ratings,  if  any,  subtracted.  The  re- 
sult will  indicate  whether  the  student's  qualifications  regarding 
those  particular  factors  are  of  the  minimum,  medium  or  maximum 
low  normal  grade. 

Neither  of  the  tables  I,  II,  III,  IV  or  V  is  complete  in  itself,  but 
the  summary  of  each  is  a  factor  in  the  summary  upon  Table 
yi,  which  gives  the  final  rating:  upon  this  rating  is  based  the  sugges- 
tions regarding  school,  hand  and  vocational  work,  and  the  grade  of 
workmanship  the  minimum,  medium  or  maximum  low  normal  may 
expect  to  attain.  The  final  minimum,  medium  and  maximum  ratings 
are  45,  117  and  141  respectively. 
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If  the  final  rating  is  between  the  medium  and  maximum,  the 
student  is  so  nearly  the  average  normal  that  the  proUems  r^iani- 
ing  him  are  greatly  simfdified,  and  it  is  possible  that  diffidenfft  or 
some  other  peculiarity  which  suggests  the  thou^t  of  low  normal- 
ity may  be  a  passing  condition.  Usually  he  can  be  trusted  to  work 
out  his  own  future  if  given  a  start  in  the  ri^t  direction,  though 
probably  he  will  never  attain  more  than  the  grade  of  a  fair  work- 
man. If  between  medium  and  minimum,  usually  the  student  will 
be  somewhat  dull  and  not  efficiently  reached  by  the  usual  pedagog- 
ical methods;  he  may  excel  in  hand  skill  but  be  unable  to  plan  any 
but  the  simplest  work«  If  the  sum  equals,  or  is  less  than  the  min- 
imum, the  subject  will  be  so  near  the  border  line  of  subnormality 
that  it  is  not  likely  he  will  attain  more  than  the  grade  of  a  poor 
workman  or  workman's  helper;  he  should  be  closely  watched  for 
the  possible  development  of  defective  qualities. 

For  example  the  ratings  of  an  actual  test  upon  Tables  I,  II,  III,. 
IV,  V,  and  their  final  summarizing  upon  Table  VI  is  shown. 

C L Age  12.    Res School 

Sex;  Boy 

Father's  Occupation,  Laborer.  Family  Circumstances,  Poor. 
Table  I  Table  II  Table  III  Table  IV  Table  V 
a2  al  a2gl  alglo2a2h2 
bO  b2  b2hl  b2h3p3b2i2 
c2  c2  c2il  Cli3q2c2j2 
dl  d2  dlj— Id3j3r0d2k2 
el  e— 1  elk2  e0k3s2e211 
f3                f2                  f211t2f3 


m  2    u  2      g  2 
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The  final  summary  of  the  ratings  of  C L ,  94,  places 

him  well  up  in  the  medium  division,  46  to  117  of  Table  VI.  The 
outline  dealing  with  the  child  of  the  formative  period,  8  to  12,  med- 
ium low  normal,  reads  as  follows; 

Ability  of  Student;  Dull,  perhaps  fair  in  one  study. 

Instruction; 

a,  Semi  term  tests  for  progress  or  retardation. 

b,  Study  of  individual  capacity. 

c,  Correlation  and  adaptation  of  school  and  hand  work  based 

uponb. 

d,  Teacher's  time  required  upon  new  problems,  20  per  cent. 

e,  Standards  in  Hand  work,  4,  5,  6: 

f,  Hand  work;  Age  8,  9,  Clay,  raffia  and  sewed  baskets.    Free- 

hand Drawing;  10,  12,  Beginning  shop  work,  Elementary 
tool  processes,  Simple  motives  for  work.    Reading  sim- 
ple working  drawings. 
It  is  evident  that  the  greater  the  number  of  competent  observers 
passing  judgment  upon  the  qualifications  of  any  student,  the  more 
nearly  correct  will  be  the  final  stmunary  firom  which  may  be  deduced 
the  type  of  mind  of  the  student,  and  the  walk  in  life  in  which  he 
will  be  most  likely  to  find  his  greatest  success  and  be  of  the  greatest 
use  to  hiunanity. 

Table  I.  Type  of  Mind.  Motor,  Low  Normal.  Heredity. 
Racial.     White:  Progresses  by  initiative. 

a.  Ability  of  individual  the  limiting  factor  in  any  occupa- 
tion; 2. 
Negro:  Progresses  by  imitation, 
b:  Racial  prejudice  generally  the  limiting  factor  if  ability 
is  equal  to  white:  — 1. 
Family  c:  Family  traits:  Dishonest;  — 1.    Indolent;  1. 

Industrious;  2.    Efficient;  3. 
d:  Family  vocations:  Laborer;  1.    Industrial;  3. 

Business;  2.    Professional;  2. 
e:  Family  tendencies:  Degenerate;  — 1.    Unambitious;  1. 
Ambitious;  3. 
Minimum,  3.        Medium,  7.        Maximum,  11. 

Heredity  is  an  unreliable  factor  to  be  the  basis  of  mathematical 
evaluation,  as  intermarrying  may  intensify,  or  the  influence  of  a 
strong  individual  may  practically  eliminate  the  family  traits  of  the 
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other  side,  and  his  or  her  peculiarities  reappear  intermittently  for  sev- 
eral generations.  Dr.  W.  E.  Femald  says  that  * 'presumably  80 
per  cent  of  defectives  come  from  feeble  minded  families,"  which 
illustrates  the  influence  of  heredity  upon  the  child. 

Though  some  traits  of  character  and  personality  have  been  per- 
petuated generation  after  generation,  no  one  pretends  to  predict 
the  character  and  traits  of  an  unborn  child;  however  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  anticipate  the  quality  of  mind  and  tendencies  of  the  child 
of  the  white  or  black,  Chinese  or  Malay,  Russian  Moujik  or  Turk, 
and  their  probable  places  in  the  world's  activities. 

In  the  study  of  civilization  we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  the  white  race  is  the  dominant  race,  and  Caucasian  in- 
itiative has  made  deserts  to  bloom  and  the  earth  to  yield  its  tribute 
to  the  welfare  of  mankind;  the  resources  of  the  most  wonderful  land 
in  the  world  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  black  race  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  but  the  race  lacked  the  characteristics  which  im- 
pelled it  to  improve  its  condition.  The  same  is  true  of  the^brown 
and  yellow  races,  some  of  which  have  progressed  beyond  th^  stage 
of  savagery  or  semi-barbarism,  but  all  fall  short  of  the  "Place  in 
the  sun"  which  has  been  attained  by  the  white  race.  The  progress 
of  these  races  to  the  stage  of  development  which  has  given  them  a 
recognized  standing  in  the  world  is  due  to  imitation  of  the  white 
race. 

No  one  contends  that  the  progress  and  relations  of  the  white  and 
black  races  have  in  all  respects  been  of  advantage  to  either  of  them, 
but  the  black  race  has  progressed  only  since  the  white  race  furn- 
ished the  incentive  and  opportunity  for  racial  uplift. 

The  white  child  starting  in  life  has  the  world  before  him;  he  is 
of  the  dominant  race,  and  for  that  reason  the  rating  of  2  on  the  table 
indicates  for  our  purpose  his  chance  for  success  as  compared  with 
the  child  of  the  black  race,  b,  which  suffers  the  handicap  of  racial 
prejudice;  this  is  so  strong  that  it  constitutes  a  serious  hindrance 
to  racial  development,  hence  the  rating  of  — 1. 

Family  traits,  c,  of  dishonesty  and  indolence  are  handicaps  to 
any  one  starting  in  life,  therefore  they  are  given  a  minus  rating. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  child  of  unfortunate  heritage  to  develop 
strong  qualities  of  industry  and  efficiency,  and  if  he  can  be  removed 
from  surroundings  in  which  his  lineage  is  known,  often  he  attains 
a  position  equal  to  that  of  a  child  of  the  same  degree  of  normality 
and  type  of  mind,  but  of  the  most  industrious  and  efficient  ante- 
cedents. 
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The  ratings  of  factors  c,  d,  e,  must  be  the  result  of  observation 
and  knowledge  of  the  family  characteristics,  as  they  cannot  be  tested 
the  same  as  most  of  the  factors  of  the  rest  of  the  tables.  The  type 
of  family  vocations  is  quite  likely  to  prevail  excepting  in  cases  of 
individuals  who  have  a  decided  bent  in  different  directions,  and  the 
initiative  to  follow  its  leading.  A  low  normal  child  from  a  family 
which  has  for  generations  furnished  nothing  but  unskilled  labor 
will  follow  naturally  in  the  footsteps  of  his  forebears,  therefore  the 
likelihood  of  his  becoming  a  workman  of  some  trade  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  rating  1.  If  the  low  normal  child  comes  of  an  ancestry 
of  artisans  he  may  enter  a  productive  trade  and  become  a  fair  work- 
man upon  routine  work;  the  same  is  true  in  cases  of  business  or 
professional  ancestry;  in  either  business  or  professional  life  the  mo- 
tor low  normal  Child  is  not  likely  to  be  as  successful  as  if  he  had 
entered  some  walk  in  which  hand  work  was  an  important  factor. 

Often  students  of  this  sort  cause  embarrassment  if  the  teacher  or 
supervising  officer  attempts  to  advise  regarding  the  choice  of  a  life's 
work,  as  parents  seldom  realize  that  low  normality  is  a  condition 
which  will  not  be  outgrown,  and  cannot  be  ignored  without  danger 
to  the  child.  However  the  child  of  this  heritage  should  be  care- 
fully watched  and  tested  to  be  sure  that  the  judgment  as  to  degree 
of  normality  is  defendable  if  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  analjrze 
his  opinion  regarding  the  type  of  vocation  which  the  student  should 
follow. 

The  unambitious  family  with  no  tendency  to  get  out  of  the  rut 
may  not  give  the  low  normal  child  the  same  handicap  as  a  family 
of  degenerate  tendencies,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  child  from  such 
a  family  may  drift  from  one  occupation  to  another,  with  no  definite 
means  of  support.  If  parents  are  ambitious  to  do  the  best  they 
can  for  their  low  normal  child,  they  will  endeavor  to  find  some  walk 
in  life  which  will  not  require  a  type  of  mind  nor  abilities  which  the 
child  does  not  possess.  Many  intelligent  parents  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  their  dull  child  is  different  from  other  children 
but  think  it  needs  different  treatment,  though  in  just  what  this 
difference  should  consist  they  do  not  know,  but  usually  they  feel 
in  their  hearts  that  in  some  way  the  school  is  not  fulfilling  its  mis- 
sion. Dr.  John  Dewey,  in  "Interest  and  Effort  in  Education,"  p. 
69,  says,"  Only  with  children  having  specialized  intellectual  abil- 
ities is  it  possible  to  secure  mental  activity  without  participation 
of  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  muscles."    Here  is  where  the  opinion 
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of  the  educator  with  special  training  and  opportunities  for  com- 
paring one  child  with  hundreds  of  others  will  be  of  more  value  than 
the  biased  opinions  of  parents  and  friends." 

Still  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  a  sub  normal  or  low  nor- 
mal child  of  the  transition  or  formative  years  may  develop  surpris- 
ing characteristics  during  the  adolescent  period,  but  these  possibil- 
ities are  remote  when  compared  with  the  accurate  and  definite  re- 
sults attained  by  the  use  of  standard  tests  and  measurements. 

Note.  .  The  'Transition  stage"  ages  six  to  eight;  the  "Formative 
Stage"  years  eight  to  twelve,  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  p.  187,  Educative 
Process. 
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College  of  Education,  University  of  Minnesota 

npHIS  paper  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has,  for 
several  years,  come  into  rather  close  contact  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  teachers  of  history  in  high  schools  and  granunar  schools,  or 
in  the  newer  jimior  high  schools;  and  it  is. hoped  that  it  expresses 
in  a  truly  representative  manner  the  needs  of  these  teachers,  as  they 
have  been  voiced  repeatedly  to  the  writer. 

There  are  in  general  two  classes  of  courses  in  the  curriculum  of 
any  college:  those  which  are  based  on  the  instructor's  ability  to 
teach,  and  those  which  are  based  on  the  students'  need  to  learn. 
A  college  instructor,  especially  if  he  be  of  such  academic  grade  as 
to  be  allowed  some  choice  in  his  teaching,  usually  offers  courses 
which  enable  him  to  "work  off"  his  special  brand  of  erudition  on  a 
receptive  world.  As  a  rule  this  particular  field  of  knowledge  is 
worth  teaching,  and  as  it  is  taught  with  the  enthusiasm  of  an  ex- 
pert, the  course  is  worth  while  to  the  students.  More  rarely  per- 
haps, an  instructor  sees  a  real  need  for  a  definite  kind  of  instruc- 
tion, hunts  up  the  material  and  arranges  it  in  a  course,  illumined 
by  a  real  insight  into  its  significance  and  vivified  by  a  clear  concep- 
tion of  its  mission.  There  is  also  imhappily  a  third  kind  of  course, 
— that  in  which  the  need  for  instruction  is  exceedingly  real,  the  de- 
mand insistent  enough  to  warrant  a  supply,  but  the  instruction  me- 
chanical, based  upon  a  slight  and  formal  knowledge  of  the  field 
taught  and  strengthened  by  no  conviction  of  its  intrinsic  value. 
Method  courses  for  prospective  teachers  belong  properly  to  the 
second  class;  too  often,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  im- 
posed upon  unsympathetic  instructors  by  the  strength  of  the  de- 
mand for  professional  preparation  of  teachers,  they  fall  into  the 
third.  Sometimes  poor  method  courses  result  from  the  jealous  in- 
sistence of  certain  faculty  members,  inexperienced  and* unfit  to 
teach  them,  that  they  be  kept  under  their  own  direction:  more  often, 
perhaps,  they  are  the  pathetic  outcome  of  attempts  on  the  part  of 
men  of  purely  academic  training  and  traditions,  to  supply  a  thing 
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which  is  essentially  professional  and  which  requires  professional 
experience  and  special  training  to  supply. 

Now  that  the  need  for  method  courses  has  been  generally  ac- 
knowledged and  largely  supplied,  it  would  seem  wise  and  necessary 
that  teachers  in  the  various  special  fields  establish  standards,  elas- 
tic enough  to  permit  of  constant  improvement,  but  adhering  always 
to  certain  acknowledged  essentials,  for  tlie  content  of  such  courses. 
Teachers  know  what  is  needed  in  method  training  far  better  than 
do  many  college  professors,  who  perhaps  scarcely  see  the  inside  of 
a  school  house  from  September  to  June.  Teachers  have  a  suffi- 
ciently vivid  memory,  if  caught  and  questioned  soon  enough  after 
their  first  harrowing  experiences,  of  the  shortcomings  of  their  own 
equipment.  Thoughtful  teachers,  grown  mature  in  the  work,  know 
best  of  all  wherein  their  own  work  is  weak,  and  wherein  they  them- 
selves need  expert  advice  on  method.  It  is  in  the  hope  that  there 
may  be  established  this  elastic,  improvable,  subject-to-diange  stand- 
ard of  minimum  essentials  for  college  method  courses,  that  the 
following  discussion  is  submitted  to  teachers,  that  there  may  grow 
from  it  a  more  helpful  and  complete  standard  for  such  courses. 

There  are  to  be  considered  first,  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  a  content 
standard,  those  subjects  which  are  sometimes  wrongly  made  the 
basis  of  method  courses,  either  because  they  happen  to  be  a  hobby 
of  the  instructor's,  or  because  they  are  the  things  that  he  does  know 
something  about.  A  method  course  for  teachers,  who  intend  to 
teach  either  in  the  grades  or  in  the  high  school,  should  not  be  a 
course  in  history  content  of  any  kind,  except  as  content  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  specific  illustration  of  method.  It  should  not  be  a 
course  in  historical  criticism  or  historical  method,  although  it  should 
consider  the  part  of  criticism  in  school  history,  and  teach  methods 
of  developing  the  critical  spirit  in  children.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  foreign  material  brought  into  method  courses,  often 
through  the  lack  of  a  regular  course  in  historical  method,  which 
justly  appeals  to  the  instructor  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  teacher's 
equipment.  No  teacher  should  attempt  to  teach  history  without 
having  had  a  course  in  historical  method;  but  no  teacher  should 
confuse,  as  some  do,  a  course  in  historical  method  with  a  course  in 
history  method.  Third,  the  course  should  not  be  a  course  in  the 
history  of  history  teaching,  although  in  connection  with  curriculum 
study  it  is  necessary  to  supply  the  historical  background  of  present 
prescription  and  practice.    It  should  not  be  a  course  in  the  phil- 
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osophy  of  history.  It  should  not  be  a  course  in  the  psychology  of 
adolescence,  although  the  instructor  must  know  the  principles  of 
that  psychology  in  order  to  base  his  method  soundly.  Lastly,  it 
should  not  be  an  unapplied  study  of  the  methods  and  organization 
of  European  schools;  it  legitimately  includes  only  such  a  study  of 
foreign  methods  and  characteristics  as  may  be  directly  applied  to 
our  own  conditions. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  only  a  detailed  way  of  saying  that  prospec- 
tive teachers  have  a  right  to  ask  and  receive  practical,  applicable, 
scientific  instruction  in  the  actual  art  of  teaching  children  in  exis- 
tent American  schools.  The  course  should,  then,  give  them  ah  in- 
telligent insight  into  secondary  school  problems,  especially  those 
relating  to  the  social  sciences.  It  should  give  them  a  sound  con- 
structive theory  upon  which  to  base  practice,  since  no  fallacy  could 
be  more  suicidal  than  that  of  imitative  practice  alone.  Then  it 
should  furnish  methods  in  plenty,  since  the  teacher  should  be  ready- 
equipped  for  as  many  situations  as  possible;  and  to  fortify  this  in- 
struction in  method,  there  should  be  definitely  correlated  observa- 
tion and  practice.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  method  course 
and  the  practice  work  should  dovetail  perfectly  and  supplement 
each  other  truly;  and  yet  there  are  many  schools,  including  normal 
schools  in  which  such  courses  have  been  given  for  years,  in  which 
the  method  course  teaches  one  thing  and  the  practice  work  illus- 
trates another;  or  in  which  the  instructor  in  methods  knows  very 
little  of  what  actual  practice  in  his  own  school  is;  or  in  which  the 
instructor  in  methods  would  be  frightened  into  absolute  paralysis 
were  he  required  to  go  into  a  schoolroom  filled  with  eighth  grade 
children  and  demonstrate  his  theories  by  actual  teaching. 

Insistence  upon  the  practical  nature  of  the  course  does  not  mean 
that  underlying  principles  are  to  be  neglected  or  omitted.  The 
first  requisite  of  a  good  method  course  is  a  thorough  canvass  of  aims. 
The  criticism  of  Dr.  Snedden,  and  others,  thatteachers  do  not  know 
what  they  are  working  for,  that  their  work  is  aimless  and  formal, 
is  a  severe  one  and  should  be  met  for  the  future  by  careful  prepar- 
ation of  teachers,  so  that  it  may  be  said  that  every  teacher  knows 
at  least  the  avowed  aims  of  his  profession  when  he  begins  his  work. 
Of  course  the  profession  is  not  united  as  to  those  aims  as  yet;  but 
probably  it  is  imited  in  this  belief — ^that  even  a  mistaken  or  an  in- 
adequate goal  is  better  than  an  aimless  following  of  tradition  or  of 
a  prescribed  curriculum.    In  general,  social  science  teachers  agree 
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that  the  great  aim  of  teaching  history,  civics,  economics,  sociology, 
is  one  of  social  service,  the  making  good  citizens  of  boys  and  girls; 
and  with  this  ftmdamental  aim  ahnost  universally  avowed,  perhaps 
each  instructor  may  safely  be  intrusted  with  its  elaboration. 

The  clarification  of  aims  and  purposes  leads  naturally  to  the  cur- 
riculum, the  means  of  attaining  the  ends  sought.    The  history  of 
history  curriculums  as  they  have  changed  from  decade  to  decade 
in  our  own  land,  and  a  brief  comparison  with  those  of  the  leading 
European  coimtries,  will  give  to  the  students  a  backgroimd  of  ex- 
panding thought  with  reference  to  the  educational  service  of  his- 
tory*; and  it  may  also  save  them  some  expensive  "discoveries"  of 
their  own,  of  tried-and-fotmd-wanting  schemes.    The  study  of  past 
curriculums  over — and  it  should  be  over  quickly — ^there  diould  be 
a  clear  presentation  of  the  plans  now  in  use  and  those  others  which 
are  proposed,  but  which  are  as  yet  little  adopted.    It  is  not  enough 
to  know  what  is  being  done;  if  the  study  is  to  be  of  use  during  the 
next  few  years  of  the  teacher's  service,  those  programs  which  are 
just  being  proposed  should  come  in  for  discussion.     And  in  this 
study  the  course  for  the  whole  school  period  should  be  considered 
as  a  unit,  without  that  fatal  break  between  grades  and  high  school 
— either  junior  or  senior — which  gives  pupils  the  impression  that 
high  school  education  is  essentially  different  from  grade-school  edu- 
cation.   Prospective  high  school  teachers  should  be  given  every 
available  anti-toxin  for  that  pernicious  superstition  that  the  high 
school  is  a  thing  apart,  that  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence  is  required 
for  its  teachers,  and  that  its  teachers  can  afford  to  ignore  what  is 
done  in  the  grades,  or  at  best  to  toss  it  a  little  gratuitous  abuse  when 
their  pupils'  unpreparedness  is  especially  exasperating.    If  the  aver- 
age grade  teacher  knows  little  of  the  demands  of  the  high  school 
for  which  he  prepares  his  pupils,  the  high  school  teacher  has  also 
his  peccancies  of  indifference  or  of  easy  scorn.    We  need  a  new  gen- 
eration of  high  school  teachers,  who  will  build  intelligently  upon 
the  foundation  laid  in  the  grades,  and  be  able  in  time  to  organize 
the  work  of  their  school  systems  from  primary  school  to  college  in 
one  well-knit,  economical,  graded,  logically  developed  series  of  sub- 
jects, unified  by  a  common  understanding  of  every  teacher  along 
the  line  as  to  his  own  part  in  the  effective  whole.    Therefore,  even 
at  the  cost  of  additional  time  which  must  be  taken  from  strictly 
high  school  method,  high  school  teachers  should  learn  to  think  in 
terms  of  the  whole  life  of  a  school  child,  from  his  entrance  into  the 
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first  grade  to  his  graduation  from  high  school,  and  to  plan  his  own 
work  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  training  in  social  data  and  social 
attitudes.  This  is  especially  urged  upon  those  who  train  high 
school  teachers,  since  leaderdiip  in  cooperation  between  grade  and 
high  school  teachers  will  start  most  naturally  from  the  high  school. 
The  present  outlook  for  such  cooperation  is  very  slight,  but  the 
teaching  of  such  a  regime  as  an  ideal  to  be  sought  after  will  in  time 
bring  about  that  unity  between  grade  and  high  school  work  in  this 
subject  which  is  as  essential  as  that  the  English  courses  shall  dove- 
tail and  expand  in  the  right  way. 

With  aims  clearly  established  and  with  the  subject  matter  for 
their  realization  selected,  or  at  least  familiar,  the  next  subject  is 
logically  the  psychology  of  the  learning  processes.  This  part  of  the 
history  method  courses  is  often  neglected,  for  the  reason  that  many 
instructors  are  not  only  proudly  ignorant  of  educational  psychology, 
but  grandly  scornful  of  it  as  well.  In  other  cases  it  is  avoided  as  a 
repetition  of  general  courses  in  educational  psychology,  or  taught 
incidentally  with  the  treatment  of  material  aids.  Its  omission  al- 
together results  in  the  expensive  experimentation  of  some  himdreds 
of  young  teachers  each  year,  who  have  no  clear  idea  of  just  how  his- 
torical knowledge  is  transferred  from  a  teacher,  a  text-book  or  a 
picture  to  the  mind  of  a  student,  or  of  any  adequate  means  of  keep- 
ing it  there  long  enough  for  it  to  be  of  any  practical  use  to  that  stu- 
dent in  his  future  career.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  those  who 
essay  to  teach  will  have  had  at  least  a  general  course  in  teaching 
method;  but  there  are  special  aspects  of  the  learning  processes  which 
apply  particularly  to  the  social  sciences,  as  there  are  to  every  sub- 
ject; and  it  would  seem  that  these  should  be  brought  into  the  course 
before  the  study  of  material  means,  as  they  occur  in  some  way  in 
connection  with  every  kind  of  device. 

The  student  has  now  seen  the  end  in  view,  the  subjects  to  be  used 
in  attaining  those  ends,  and  the  psychology  of  the  learning  pro- 
cesses involved.  There  remain  to  be  considered  the  most  practical 
parts  of  the  course — the  study  of  material  means,  and  the  actual 
methods  to  be  used.  By  material  means  is  meant  everything  by 
which  the  subject  is  made  clear — ^the  texts  used,  the  reference  books, 
the  maps,  charts,  diagrams  and  graphs, — all  the  things  that  make 
history  vivid  and  interesting  to  students.  The  actual  technique 
of  teaching  is  not  easy  to  learn;  it  involves  serious  study  and  much 
observation — or  much  of  the  less  economical  experience.    The  study 
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of  methods  should,  of  course,  include  the  special  methods  which 
have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time  as  panaceas,  and  have  re- 
mained as  valuable  helps — ^the  source  method,  the  topical  method, 
the  problem  method,  for  instance.  It  will  include  a  study  of  the 
recitation,  including  the  "socialized  recitation/'  of  the  assignment, 
of  graphical  methods  and  map-making,  of  the  technique  of  written 
work,  of  school  expeditions  and  object-lessons  of  various  sorts,  of 
debating,  of  the  use  of  notebooks,  and  of  the  high  school  lecture 
method. 

.The  adequate  testing  of  results  must  receive  attention,  especially 
as  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  beginning  teachers  is  the  ten- 
dency to  omit  a  strict  and  searching  test  for  permanency  of  acquisi- 
tion, and  for  the  development  of  those  powers  which  history  is  sup- 
posed to  encotuage  and  help.  Only  as  the  conviction  that  what 
is  learned  will  be  needed  later  on,  is  impressed  on  teachers  and  pu- 
pils, is  there  an  effective  motivation  for  solid,  permanent  work;  and 
one  of  the  elements  which  gives  this  conviction  is  the  assurance  of 
"stiff"  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  course,  which  wiU  require  solid 
work  throughout  the  period  of  study  and  thorough  reorganization 
and  review  at  the  end.  Examinations,  far  from  being  an  inhuman 
postscript  to  the  course,  should  be  considered  a  valuable  part  of  it; 
but  they  must  be  scientific  and  effective  to  gain  that  footing. 

These  elements  seem  to  be  minimum  essentials  for  a  teachers' 
course  in  history  method.  To  them,  if  time  permit,  other  material 
may  be  added  which  will  increase  the  value  of  the  course  if  it  can 
be  applied  to  the  actual  aim  of  the  course, — ^to  make  good  history 
teachers.  If  there  be  no  separate  courses  offered  in  civics  and  econ- 
omics method,  or  in  elementary  sociology,  the  course  may  well  in- 
clude treatment  of  them  also,  with  reference  to  aims  and  content, 
and  to  such  methods  as  are  new — such  for  instance  as  more  advanced 
graphic  representation  and  practice  in  a  parliamentary  body. 

If  observation,  often  delayed  until  the  close  of  the  course,  can  be 
given  as  its  running  accompaniment  instead,  the  work  will  be  far 
more  effective.  This  is  not  true  of  practice-teaching,  which  should 
come  after  the  methods  course  for  obvious  reasons.  The  most  not- 
able teacher  of  history  method  in  the  coimtry  illustrates  his  teach- 
ing by  demonstrations  with  grade  and  high  school  children,  the 
practice  lessons  interspersed  with  the  lectures  on  theory. 

This  last  observation  leads  to  a  question  which  is  being  asked 
seriously  by  students  and  administrators:  who  shall  give  the  history 
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method  course?  In  many  normal  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
it  is  being  given  by  those  who  have  no  adequate  conception  of  his- 
tory method,  little  sympathy  for  and  less  actual  knowledge  of  the 
public  school  situation,  and  no  proved  ability  to  practice  what  they 
preach.  He  who  essays  to  "teach  teachers  to  teach,"  should  be 
himself  able  to  teach,  and  should  have  an  honorable  teaching  re- 
cord; he  should  be  scholarly  and  critical  in  his  attitude  toward  the 
subject,  that  he  may  train  others  in  scholarly  and  critical  attitudes 
toward  theirs.  Greatest  of  all,  he  should  believe  with  all  his  heart 
in  the  importance  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  schools  of 
the  land,  through  the  teaching  of  history  and  other  social  sciences, 
for  the  training  of  "all  the  children  of  all  the  people"  in  character 
and  citizenship. 
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A  Study  of  the  Relative  Importance  of  the 

Qualities  of  a  Teacher  and  Her  Teaching 

In  Their  Relation  to  General  Merit 

J.  H.  Bradley 

University  pf  North  Dakota 

'Y^HE  ''supervisor's  report"  or  ''information  card"  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  N.  Y.,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  for  use  by  the  supervisor  in  improving  the  quality 
of  his  teaching  staff.  Because  of  its  quite  complete  and  objective 
analysis  of  the  situation,  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  alto- 
gether desirable,  and  relatively  easy,  to  work  the  material  on  this 
card  over  into  the  form  of  a  scale  which  would  be  especially  suitable 
to  supplement  the  use  of  the  card.  Some  other  material  was  added 
to  cover  phases  which  the  card  did  not  aim  to  touch  in  its  use.  When 
all  this  was  brought  together,  the  scale  derived  had  nine  principal 
divisions  indicated  by  Roman  nimierals  in  accompanjdng  form,  each 
of  which,  except  one,  had  a  group  of  subordinate  items. 

I  decided  upon  weighting  the  scale  with  1000  points,  and  in  order 
to  distribute  them  as  accurately  as  possible — ^according  to  the  true 
relative  importance  of  each  of  the  nine  major  items  to  General 
Merit — I  undertook  the  following  study.  My  plan  in  this  study  was 
to  get  the  proper  relative  weighting  for  each  of  the  nine  major  items; 
this  weighting  was  to  represent  the  group.  I  did  not  attempt  the 
weighting  of  the  subordinate  items  as  I  considered  that  making  too 
fine  a  distinction. 

I  sent  a  questionnaire  to  the  superintendents  of  the  first  class 
North  Dakota  high  schools  having  nine  or  more  teachers  instruct- 
ing them  to  select  ten  such  high  school  teachers  ranking  highest  in 
General  Merit  and  to  rank  them  from  1  to  10,  on  the  following  ten 
items.  Each  ranking  was  made  entirely  independent  of  any  and 
all  others.  The  bases  were  General  Merit,  Physical  Efficiency, 
Moral  Efficiency,  Intellectual  (native)  Efficiency,  Professional 
Efficiency,  Directed  Efficiency,  Social  Efficiency,  School  Manage- 
ment, Government  or  Discipline,  and  were  defined  to  them  as 
follows: 

General  Merit  of  Efficiency:  Your  general  estimate  of  the  relative  merit  of 
the  individual  teacher -is  teacher  "a"  a  better  teacher  for  her  place  than  teacher 
**b"  is  for  hers?     Assign  position,  no  grade. 

Physical  Efficiency:    Her  appearance,  manner,  health,  voice,  speech,  etc. 

Moral  Efficiency:  Her  personal  mental  traits  which  react  on  pupils;  ex.  she 
stimulates,  wins  co-operation,  is  sympathetic,  even  tempered,  reasonable,  tolerant, 
tactful,  courteous,  sincere,  optimistic,  enthusiastic,  resourceful,  systematic,  firm, 
strict.  (358) 
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Intellectual  Efficiency  (Native  Capacity):*  Her  ability  to  understand, 
comprehend,  interpret  and  to  do  a  long  hard  day's  work  and  not  wear  out  under  it. 

Professional  Efficiency:  Her  academic  and  professional  preparation;  her 
continuous  study  and  growth;  her  professional  interest  and  spirit;  her  grasp  of 
subject  matter,  use  of  English  and  her  co-operation. 

Directed  Efficiency:  Her  responsiveness  to  constructive  criticism,  non-in- 
terfering supervision,  community  encouragement,  professional  confidence  and  her 
preservation  of  individuality  under  direction. 

Social  Efficiency:  Her  attitude,  interest  and  appreciation  of  child  life,  her 
respect  among  pupils  and  community,  and  her  interests  within  and  without  the 
school. 

School  Management:  Her  ability  to  care  for  physical  condition  of  school  room 
and  routine,  to  work  out  a  program  in  practice,  to  attend  physical  and  intellectual 
welfare  of  her  pupils. 

Government  &  Directive  Skill  (Discipline):  Her  ability  to  secure  order, 
treatment  of  offenders;  standards  maintained. 

Rettims  were  received  from  30  schools,  22  of  which  were  filled  out 
as  instructed  and  were  safe  to  use  in  this  study.  These  cover  rank- 
ings of  214  teachers.  From  the  rankings  I  foimd  the  average  rank 
of  the  22  teachers,  who  were  assigned  1st  place  in  General  Merit,  on 
each  of  the  nine  qualities  of  the  scale;  next,  I  found  the  average 
rank  of  the  22,  who  were  assigned  the  second  position  in  General 
Merit,  on  the  same  nine  qualities;  then  I  fotmd  the  same  for  the 
third  22  teachers,  and  so  on  until  I  had  finished  with  the  tenth  group. 
This  gave  me  nine  arrays  of  rankings  on  the  nine  qualities  which 
could  be  compared  with  the  ranking  in  General  Merit  assigned  the 
214  teachers  by  the  22  superintendents.  From  these  facts  I  found 
the  coefficients  of  correlation  by  the  Pearson  method  which  gave  the 
following: 

General  Merit  to  Physical  Efficiency 59 

"      "    Moral  Efficiency 80 

"      *'    Intellectual  Efficiency 79 

''      *'    Directed  Efficiency 78 

"      "    Professional 83 

"      "    Social  Efficiency 71 

"      "    School  Management 86 

"  "      "    Government,  Discipline 83 

"      "    Technique 86 

I  next  added  these  coefficients  which  gives  me  7.05 ;  I  then  treated  this 
sum  as  an  integer  and  used  it  as  a  common  denominator  with  each 
of  the  coefficients,  as  integers,  as  numerators.  I  multiplied  1000 
— the  total  points — by  each  of  these  fractions  to  get  my  distribu- 
tion of  points  proportional  to  the  ceofficients  obtained.  Slight  ad- 
justments were  made  arbitrarily  in  order  to  keep  the  weighting 
units  commensurable  by  5.    The  results  are  as  follows: 
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The  right  hand  column  has  the  weighting  given  to  the  nine  major 
items  of  the  scale  indicated  by  Roman  numerals. 

A  graph  form  of  10  columns  ranging  from  55  to  100  per  cent  in 
merit — no  teacher  being  marked  who  falls  below  55% — ^is  provided 
for  scoring  the  subordinated  items.  These  are  merely  checked  in 
the  appropriate  column  and  the  average  of  the  group  is  obtained 
before  scoring,  the  major  item  carrying  the  weighted  points.  To 
find  the  points  earned  in  any  group  multiply  the  weighting  by  this 
average.  For  example,  suppose  we  are  scoring  a  teacher  on  Moral 
Efficiency;  enter  the  15  checks  in  the  appropriate  columns  of  the 
graph  form;  find  their  average — suppose  it  is  80 — then  take  80% 
of  the  110  points  or  88  and  enter  that  in  the  column  at  the  extreme 
right.  By  totaling  this  column  one  will  get  the  total  number  of  points 
earned  out  of  a  possible  1000  and  by  dividing  by  10  this  result  is 
reduced  to  the  percentage  basis.  By  connecting  all  the  checks  in 
the  graph  form  one  will  get  the  graph  showing  the  performances  of 
a  teacher.  This  form  is  especially  convenient  for  comparing  the 
performances  of  two  teachers;  or  better  the  two  ratings  of  the  same 
teacher 

I  acknowledge  the  weakness  of  this  study  is  "single  judges  judg- 
ing single  groups;"  but  by  careful  limitations  of  the  bases  of  each 
of  the  rankings  the  errors  have  been  reduced  largely  to  that  of  the 
ability  of  the  judges  to  recognize  and  distinguish  relative  degrees 
of  merit  sufiicient  for  the  purpose  of  assigning  position  in  a  group 
of  ten. 
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A  SCALE  TO  GUIDE  IN  THE  RATING  OF  TEACHERS 

City District Position 

Teacher Subject Grade 

No.  of  pupils Boys Girls Date 

Remarks 


General  Rating  (70-75  is  suggested  as  med'm) 

a 

8 

\B 

8 

S 

3 

3 

8 

^ 

8 

i-H 

Pts. 

A.  Personal  Qualities  of  Teacher: 

1    Phvsiral  Effidencv                           80  ooints 

1.  General  appearance: 
SI     Vicrornus                weslc 

h    Well  noised           laddnsr  in 

r     Npaf                       untidv 

2.  Voice  and  Speech: 

a     Pleasincr                harsh 

Vi     CIpflr                      indistinct 

r     WpU  mndulated  hiirh  or  low 

n    Mrirsil  Efficiencv                             110  Doints 

.„ 

1    ^tiTTiiilsiti^                 stinDfiesses 

9.    'Wino  mnnpratirkn      sintflomnixPA 

3.  Sympathetic unsympathetic 

5.  Reasonable unreasonable 

6   Tnlfrant                    intolerant 

7    Firm  strirt                 wealc  \s.x 

8.  Tactful lack  of  tact 

9.  Courteous,  dignified  rude  undignified — 
10.  Sincere,  frank insincore,  evasive — 

1 1    Ontimiofip                  n^^simistic 

12   Fnthiisiastic              diffident 

1 51    !^Antt>  nf  hiimnr          Isirlc  of 

14.  Resourceful,  c'nfi't. dependent,  hesitant. . 
15    ^votpmatir                 di»)rderlv 

III    Tntellertual  fnative'i  Effidencv  110  noints 

B.  Professional  Qualities  of  Teacher: 

I    Pmfp^ional  Effirienrv                         120  Doints 

?    Pmfp9sinnal  interest  and  snirit 

4.  Continuous  preparation,   daily,  weekly, 
yearly                                  . . 

*>    riraon  of  ^uhiect-matter 

6   Use  of  Enelish 

7.  Co-operation  (associates  &  superiors) 

II    Snrial  Rffiriencv                               100  noints 

1     T-Tiiman  nature  sitHtufle^  and  interests 

2.  Wins  respect  of  pupils  and  community... 
3    Tntra-mural  interests 

4    Extra-mural  interests 

TTT    Jyirf^f^  Effidenrv  r^inondsto  llOnoints 

1.  Constructive  criticisms  of  supervisor 

2    Non-interferincr  suoervision 

^    Pmfpctfannal  canfic  ence 

4.    fVMTimiinitv  encotiraorement 

5.  Recognition  of  individuality 

— 

— 

— 
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General  Rating  (70-75  is  suggested  as  med'm) 

ts 

8 

\B 

R 

R 

s 

s 

8 

^ 

§ 

Pts. 

C.  Dynamic  Qualities  OF  Teacher: 

I.  School  Management 125  points 

Care  of  seating,  light,  heat,  ventilation. 

9    Rpoiilsiritv  sit  nnsf  nlF  Hiitv 

■ 

A    NAsttnpQfi  of  TYY^tn 

^    r^rA  of  miitinfk 



f\    Tasi/*1iiiict  mmilQ  hour  to  otuHv 

7.  Attention  to  physical  welfare  of  pupils. . . 

R    ^rfiool  nrocrrani 

II.  Government,  Discipline 120  points 

1.  Kind  of  order  (self-direc'd,  superimp's'd) 

2.  Methods  employed  to  secure  order 

3.  Methods  of  treatnaent  of  offenders 

d.    Sfanrfarrfs  maintained 

^    W^orlfina  ftnirit  amnnor  minilc 

III.  Technique 125  points 

1.  Choice  of  Subject  Matter: 

a.  Was  it  always  confined  to  the  text 

b.  Was  it  suitable  to  age  and  grade 

c.  Was  it  adapted  to  present  and  future 
needs 

2.  Organization  about  Aim:  subject  matter 
a.  held  to  aim,  or  was  it  rambling 

h     1V9Q  formal  or  mM^haniral 

c.  Stimulated  initiative  &  resoiu-cefulness 

d.  required  independent  thinking 

e.  required  co-operation  of  the  pupils 

f      ^vaQ  fiTM^  on  PQSPntialQ 

g.  required  pupils  to  orj:anize  materials  . . 

3.  Skill  in  Presentation: 
a.  Was  the  lesson  type  appropriate  to  the 
aim 

b.  Was  the  method  correct  and  most  ec- 

onomiral 

4.  Questioning  Skill:  did  questions — 

a.     }^%J  \AJ  UlC  ILXJL  Ul  UlC  piUUiCUl 

h    nrovoke  thouffht 

d.  adjust  to  the  thought  movement 

f      cpprn  irrpfpvant 

g.  seem  indefinite,  vague  or  ambiguous. . 

n      Giiarcrpof'  tViA  sinQtvpr 

5.   Response  of  Pupils:  were  they — 

b.  word,  phrase,  or  sentence  responses. . . 

c.  incoherant,  or  did  pupils  fail  to  resp'd. 

d.  distributed  properly 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 
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PLAN  TO  MEET  EMERGENCY  IN  SCHOOLS  DUE  TO  THE 

WAR* 

GEORGE   D.    STRAYER 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

'pHE  public  schools  of  the  United  States  are  facing  a  most  seri- 
ous crisis.  Changes — and  radical  ones — ^must  take  place  in 
our  system  of  education,  not  only  while  the  war  is  in  progress,  but 
after  peace  has  been  declared.  The  present  struggle  has  brought 
into  clearer  perspective  the  meaning  of  public  ^ucation  in  our 
democratic  society.  The  demand  upon  the  schools  for  service 
was  never  before  so  great,  but  their  efficiency  is  imperiled  by  the 
withdrawal  of  competent  teachers,  by  the  falling  oflF  in  the  enroll- 
ment in  teacher-training  institutions,  by  the  tendency  everywhere 
apparent  to  shorten  courses  and  lower  standards,  and  by  the  grow- 
ing difficulty  of  securing  adequate  revenues. 

THE  COMMISSION  PROGRAM 

An  ambitious  and  far-reaching  plan  for  meeting  the  emergency 
was  adopted  by  the  National  Education  Association  at  its  meeting 
recently  held  in  Pittsburg.  The  program  which  was  developed  by 
the  Association's  Commission  on  the  Emergency  in  Education  con- 
templates the  founding  of  a  national  departm^it  of  education  and 
the  providing  of  support  amoimting  to  one  himdred  million  dollars 
annually  by  the  National  Government  for  certain  parts  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  A  project  so  revolutionary  as  this,  requiring  for 
its  success  so  large  a  sum  of  money  from  the  Federal  Treasury, 
should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  all  intelligent  and  pub- 
lic spirited  citizens  to  the  end  that  the  American  people  may  be 
informed  concerning  the  reasons  which  have  led  a  body  consisting 
of  more  than  twenty  thousand  educators,  representing  in  their  na- 
tional organization  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  teachers,  to 
advocate  this  measure.  I  shall  attempt  to  set  forth  here  the  causes 
and  conditions  which  have  convinced  us  of  the  necessity  for  taking 
the  action  which  we  have  proposed. 

POOR  SCHOOLS  INVITE  DISASTER 

In  the  supreme  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged  thinking  men 
and  women  have  been  quick  to  accept  the  policy  of  retrenchment 
in  both  public  and  private  enterprises  in  order  that  our  whole  en- 
ergy may  be  devoted  to  the  winning  of  the  war.  Every  patriotic 
American  has  willingly  given  up  luxuries  and  comforts  which  he 
once  looked  upon  as  necessities  for  the  sake  of  making  available 
for  the  nation  services  and  materials  which  he  formerly  consumed. 
Unfortunately,  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  those  who  think 

•Reprinted  fnwn  the  New  Yoric  Times  of  July  21. 1918. 
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loosely  to  class  public  education  with  other  types  of  public  service 
which  are  not  absolutely  essential.  School  terms  have  in  some 
cases  been  shortened.  Men  have  seriously  suggested  that  the  re- 
striction imposed  by  the  child-labor  legislation  be  removed.  Boys 
and  girls  have  in  many  cases  felt  that  they  were  serving  their  coun- 
try best  by  leaving  school  and  going  to  work.  One  has  only  to 
inquire  concerning  the  experience  of  our  allies  to  realize  the  fallacy 
which  lies  back  of  this  sort  of  thinking.  The  fundamental  elements 
of  a  nation's  strength  are  to  be  found  in  the  intelligence  and  morale 
of  its  people.  The  present  war  is  a  war  of  engineers — a  war  in 
which  the  more  intelligent  and  those  most  steadfast  will  win.  If 
the  war  were  to  end  tomorrow  the  problems  of  reconstruction  would 
demand  the  highest  qualities  of  intelligence  not  only  in  our  leaders, 
but  in  our  whole  population.  If  the  war  is  to  continue  for  years 
the  success  of  our  cause  will,  in  no  small  measure,  depend  upon  the 
work  which  is  even  now  being  done  in  our  public  schools.  These 
schools  now  constitute  a  most  important  part  of  the  nation's  second 
line  of  defense.  To  permit  these  schools  to  deteriorate  is  to  invite 
disaster. 

WAR  REVEALS  WEAKNESSES 

The  war  has  brought  to  attention  most  forcibly  some  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  present  school  system.  We  were  amazed  to  find  that 
thousands  of  men  bom  in  this  country  were  imable,  although  sub- 
ject to  the  call  to  the  colors,  to  imderstand  enough  English  to  carry 
out  the  commands  of  their  officers.  There  were  thousands  who 
came  into  the  army — stalwart,  patriotic  Americans,  first-class  fight- 
ing men — who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  These  men  were  asked 
to  sacrifice  everything,  if  needs  be  their  lives,  in  order  that  our  in- 
stitutions and  our  id^s  might  prevail  in  the  world;  and  yet  many 
of  them  could  only  dimly,  if  at  all,  appreciate  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  enlisted.  We  realize  now  the  necessity  for  a  system  of 
wiucation  which  will  eliminate  illiteracy  and  which  will  require  of 
every  man  who  would  become  a  citizen  of  our  coimtry,  not  only 
the  ability  to  speak  and  to  read  English,  but  an  imderstanding  of 
our  institutions  and  of  our  national  ideals. 

COMMISSIONER  FINLEY'S  PLEA 

In  the  crisis  much  has  been  done  to  meet  the  situation  by  pro- 
viding education  for  men  in  the  camps  and  for  the  education  of  the 
general  public.  In  our  army  cantonments  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  have  undertaken  a 
great  program  of  education.  The  National  Government,  through 
the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  and  by  means  of  the  bulletins 
issued  by  practically  every  department  and  administration,  has 
sought  to  inform  the  public  concerning  the  causes  of  the  war 
and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  the  people.  But  as  great  as 
this  work  is,  it  can  in  no  sense  take  the  place  of  a  system  of  public 
education  which  is  to  develop  to  the  highest  degree  possible  the  in- 
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telligence  of  every  boy  and  girl  who  is  later  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  Commissioner 
Finley  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Education  brought  to  us 
from  France  less  than  a  year  ago  the  advice  wWch  she  gives.  **  Do 
not  let  the  needs  of  the  hour,  however  demanding,  or  its  burdens 
however  heavy,  or  its  perils  however  heartbreaking,  make  you  im- 
mindful  of  the  defense  of  tomorrow  of  those  disciplines  through 
which  an  individual  may  have  freedom,  through  which  an  efficient 
democracy  is  possible,  through  which  the  institutions  of  civilization 
can  be  perpetuated  and  strengthened.  Conserve,  endure  taxation 
and  privation,  suffer  and  sacrfece  to  assure  those  whom  you  have 
brought  into  the  world  that  it  shall  be  not  only  a  safe  but  also  a 
happy  place  for  them." 

AMERICANIZE   FOREIGNERS 

The  present  emergency  makes  it  clear  that  we  can  no  longer  tol- 
erate schools  in  which  children  are  taught  in  a  foreign  tongue. 
These  schools  have  been  centres  for  the  perpetuation  of  ideals  for- 
eign to  our  system  of  government.  In  them  the  kind  of  training 
has  been  given  which  would  fit  boys  and  girls  for  service  under  the 
flag  of  our  chief  enemy.  The  nation  must  assume  responsibility 
for  the  education  of  all  foreigners  who  come  to  our  shores  if  we  are 
to  insure  the  safety  and  continuance  of  our  free  institutions.  We 
need  a  national  system  of  education  which  will  provide  for  the  com- 
plete Americanization  of  millions  of  foreigners. 

ABOLISH   ILLITERACY 

The  five  million  or  more  illiterates  in  the  United  States  of  over 
ten  years  of  age  must  be  educated  if  they  are  to  make  any  real  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  our  democratic  society.  The  bur- 
den of  providing  education  should  rest  upon  the  nation.  The  re- 
sults which  are  to  be  secured  are  of  national  and  not  of  local  signi- 
ficance. 

HEALTH  AND  RECREATION 

A  program  for  health  education  should  be  undertaken  through- 
out the  country.  A  very  large  percentage  of  applications  of  en- 
listed men  were  rejected  in  the  early  days  of  the  war.  Even  with 
the  standards  which  have  prevailed  in  the  draft,  thousands  of  men 
who  ought  to  be  in  the  very  prime  of  physical  vigor  have  been  re- 
jected as  unfit.  We  may  properly  pride  ourselves  on  the  gains 
which  have  been  made  in  the  past  generation  or  two  in  the  phys- 
ical efficiency  of  our  people,  but  we  may  not  rest  satisfied  with 
this  achievement.  If  we  are  to  accept  the  responsibility  which  has 
been  placed  upon  our  shoulders  in  the  defense  of  democracy  in  the 
world  we  must  seek  to  develop  the  highest  type  of  physical  man- 
hood. To  this  end  we  need  in  our  schools  every  where  a  type  of 
medical  service  which  will  not  only  discover  defects,  but  remedy 
them.    We  must  carry  into  the  homes  of  our  people  an  understand- 
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ing  of  the  laws  of  health.  We  must  teach  our  children  the  mean- 
ing of  good  food,  pure  air,  and  healthful  exercise.  We  must  estab- 
li^  ideals  of  physical  fitness  in  the  minds  of  our  American  people. 

EXTEND  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION 

One  of  the  great  lessons  of  the  war  already  learned  by  our  allies 
is  that  the  period  of  compulsory  education  should  be  continued  at 
least  imtil  18  years  of  age.  In  England  the  numbers  taken  for 
work  in  the  fields  and  factories  at  first  caused  a  neglect  of  education. 
Juvenile  delinquency  increased  to  an  alarming  extent.  England 
woke  up  to  the  necessity  for  continued  education  for  all  boys  and 
girls.  In  the  Fisher  bill  which  is  now  before  Parliament  it  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  fbr  compulsory  continuation  school  education  un- 
til 18.  In  France  a  similar  extension  of  the  period  of  compulsory 
education  is  proposed.  And  in  each  of  these  coimtries  it  is  not 
simply  for  the  sake  of  developing  greater  skill  that  it  is  proposed 
to  extend  the  period  of  education.  The  argument  in  siroport  of  the 
legislation  which  is  advocated  is,  rather,  that  of  the  development 
of  appreciation  and  imderstanding  of  the  principles  and  ideals  for 
which  these  free  peoples  are  fighting.  It  is  not  the  German  notion 
of  developing  a  more  efficient  slave  for  the  State — a  cog  in  the  war 
machine — ^but,  rather,  the  development  of  an  individual  who  will, 
because  he  understands  and  appreciates  the  meaning  of  liberty,  be 
willing  to  co-opefate  in  the  establishment  of  a  democratic  society. 

HALF-TIME  EMPLOYMENT 

In  most  of  our  States  the  period  of  compulsory  education  ends  at 
14.  We  have  deluded  ourselves  into  thinking  that  preparation  for 
citizenship  could  be  accomplished  diuing  this  period.  If  we  had 
only  stopped  to  consider  the  question  we  must  have  realized  that 
the  ideals  and  purposes  which  control  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women 
are  not  gained  before  14  years  of  age.  We  would  have  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  years  between  14  and  18  are  of  the  greatest  signi- 
ficance. For  those  who  go  to  work  there  should  be,  between  14  and 
and  16  years  of  age,  half-time  school  work,  and  a  limit  placed  upon 
the  hours  of  labor  not  to  exceed  twenty-four  hours  per  week.  This 
half-time  arrangement  would  not  interfere  with  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  these  young  people,  and  would  insure  the  training  which 
would  enable  them  to  participate  more  efficiently  in  the  occupations 
in  which  they  might  be  employed.  They  should  be  trained  as  well 
in  the  fields  of  history,  literature,  and  music.  We  should  seek  to 
develop  in  them  that  power  of  appreciation  which  would  give  them 
the  ability  to  enjoy  the  nobler  pleasures.  Between  16  and  18  years 
of  age  a  minimum  of  eight  hours  per  week  on  the  employer's  time, 
in  daylight  hours,  should  be  required  of  all  boys  and  girls.  The 
education  for  citizenship  should  be  continued,  and  the  development 
of  a  better  imderstanding  and  appreciation  of  the  vocation  in  which 
they  are  engaged  should  be  obtained  through  the  teaching  of  those 
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subjects  which  furnish  the  theoretical  background  for  the  processes 
in  which  they  are  engaged.  We  should  seek  above  all  to  keep  in 
school  those  of  superior  ability.  In  England  it  is  seriously  proposed 
to  support  boys  and  girls  in  secondary  schools  whose  parents  are 
unable  to  provide  for  this  longer  period  of  education. 

SCARCITY  OF  TRAINED  TEACHERS 

The  war  has  brought  to  our  attention  the  alarming  deficiency  in 
the  number  of  adequately  trained  teachers.  The  fundamental 
weakness  of  our  schools  today  is  to  be  found  in  the  immatxirity,  the 
brief  tenure,  the  inadequate  preparation,  and  the  small  salaries  of 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  teachers.  Approximately  a  fifth 
of  all  the  children  of  the  United  States  are  being  taught  by  boys 
and  girls  not  yet  21  years  of  age,  who  have  not  had  more  than  one 
or  two,  or  rarely  three  or  four,  years  of  education  beyond  the  eighth 
grade  of  the  common  schools.  Every  six  or  seven  years  these  five 
million  children  are  replaced  by  another  group  of  boys  and  girls, 
equally  numerous,  who  have  provided  for  them  teachers  with  the 
same  limited  opportunities  for  preparation  for  their  work.  If  we 
are  to  develop  a  democracy  which  is  to  persist  and  to  lead  in  the 
development  of  those  ideals  which  President  Wilson  has  placed  be- 
fore us  it  will  be  because  we  have  replaced  the  immature  boy  and 
girl  teachers  with  men  and  women  trained  for  that  profession  which 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  hand  on  t(t  each  succeeding 
generation  our  social  inheritance.  We  are  coming  to  realize  that 
the  training  of  these  teachers  is  the  business  of  the  nation.  As  the 
situation  is  at  present,  those  States  which  most  adequately  prepare 
teachers  are  investing  their  funds  in  the  training  of  teachers  for  the 
nation,  for  the  more  enlightened  communities  constantly  take  from 
whatever  source  they  are  available  the  better-trained  and  more 
competent  teachers. 

REBUILD  RURAL  SCHOOLS 

The  inadequacy  of  our  present  scheme  of  education  is  nowhere 
more  important  than  in  the  sparsely  settled  parts  of  our  country. 
Rural  schools  are  less  efficient  because  the  teachers  in  them  are  less 
well  prepared,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  more  limited  opportunity 
provided  in  the  way  of  equipment,  courses  of  study,  and  the  like. 
For  the  most  part  our  rural  communities  are  less  able  financially  to 
support  public  education  than  are  our  cities.  The  e^nse  of  main- 
taining a  rural  school  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pupils  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  very  much  greater  per  pupil  than  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
city  school  of  equal  standing,  where  from  forty  to  fifty  children  are 
taught  by  a  single  teacher.  The  mere  item  of  transportation  may 
cost  the  rural  comunity  half  as  much  per  pupil  as  is  spent  in  the 
maintenance  of  city  schools.  A  fundamental  principle  of  our  de- 
mocracy calls  for  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  and 
of  the  burden  of  taxation  involved  in  the  support  of  public  enter- 
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£.  prises.    Approximately  half  of  the  children  of  the  United  States 

pt  are  enroll^  in  rural  or  small  village  schools.    These  children  have 

not  had  opportimities  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  ur- 
ban conmiunities,  and  such  equality  of  opportunity  cannot  be  pro- 
vided imder  our  present  system  of  support  without  placing  a  most 
inequitable  burden  upon  rural  commxmities.  The  problem  of  re- 
i":  building  these  rural  schools  is  of  too  vast  magnitude  to  be  aifected 

z  fxmdamentally  by  anything  short  of  a  national  movement.    The  time 

\t  for  that  movement  has  clearly  come. 

^^  INCREASE  TEACHERS'  SALARIES 

Z  We  cannot  hope  to. secure  for  service  in  our  schools  the  choicest 

^  of  our  yoxmg  men  and  our  young  women  until  we  are  willing  to  pay 

r_  teachers  a  living  wage  and  to  make  it  possible  for  all  to  find  in 

f  teaching  a  worthy  life  career.    The  average  annual  salary  of  teach- 

^  ers  in  the  United  States  is  less  than  $600.    Even  in  the  cities  of 

^  more  than  ten  thousand  population  the  average  salary  is  not  above 

^  $800.    The  report  of  the  Railroad  Wage  Commission  sets  forth 

}  that  $1,400  a  year  is  the  minimum  amoimt  on  which  a  man  can 

^  live  and  do  thoroughly  efficient  work.    Surely  a  teacher,  who  is  to 

J  inspire  and  instruct  the  children  who  are  to  assume  the  responsi- 

^  bility  of  citizenship  in  a  democratic  society,  should  be  paid  more 

2  than  day  laborers.    It  may  confidently  be  asserted  that  the  main- 

?  tenance  of  their  place  in  the  community,  the  equipment  of  books 

I  and  travel,  and  the  complete  devotion  to  the  pubhc  service  which 

f  is  required  of  them  might  place  them  in  the  wage  scale  even  above 

^  railway  employes.    If  we  want  competent  teachers  we  must  pay 

?  for  them.    We  know  that  in  the  present  emergency  teachers  have 

1        •  gone  into  other  types  of  service  because  the  salaries  paid  enable 

them  to  live  comfortably.  We  know,  as  well,  that  wherever  the 
rewards  are  sufficient  the  type  of  service  demanded  is  forthcoining. 
Men  and  women  will  secure  the  training  required,  and  will  continue 
in  the  service  of  the  State  in  the  field  of  teaching  if  only  we  provide 
adequate  rewards.  I  look  forward  confidently  to  an  increase  of 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  in  the  salaries  paid  to  teachers.  If  we  fail 
to  take  this  action  our  schools  will  be  less  well  taught,  and  the  na- 
tion will  be  less  strong. 

NATIONAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION 

It  is  with  conditions  in  mind  such  as  I  have  attempted  to  des- 
cribe above  that  the  National  Education  Association  has  become 
sponsor  for  a  bill  drafted  by  its  Commission  on  the  Emergency  in 
Education,  which  provides  for  the  creating  of  a  national  depart- 
ment of  education  and  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  from  tJie  Na- 
tional Treasury  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  the  several  States. 
The  idea  of  national  support  for  public  education  is  not  new.  The 
nation  has  long  given  support  to  agricultural  colleges  and  experi- 
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ment  stations.  It  has  more  recently  entered  the  field  in  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculttiral  education  and  in  the  training  of  teachers  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  and  of  industrial  and  household  arts.  Sev- 
eral of  the  departments  or  administrations  of  our  national  Govern- 
ment spend  large  sums  of  money  in  educational  work.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  the  activities  undertaken  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  War  Department  for  the  education  of  enlisted  or  con- 
scripted men.  Many  of  our  most  thoughtful  leaders  recognize  the 
necessity  for  careful  investigation  in  preparation  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  education  which  must  take  place  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  National  Education  Association  believes  that  these  ends  can 
be  best  achieved  through  the  establishment  of  a  national  dep^irt- 
ment  of  education,  with  a  secretary  who  shall  sit  in  the  President's 
Cabinet.  It  believes  that  there  should  be  transferred  from  other 
departments  or  administrations  such  bureaus  or  agencies  as  deal 
with  educational  affairs.  We  believe  that  such  a  department  of 
education  should  co-operate  with  the  States  in  the  development  of 
a  more  efficient  system  of  education.  We  have  the  example  of  our 
allies,  England,  France,  and  Italy,  in  which  such  ministries  of  edu- 
cation already  exist  and  in  which  these  officers  of  the  Government 
have  taken  the  lead  in  the  development  of  a  program  of  education 
during  and  after  the  war. 

For  the  initial  expenses  of  this  department  the  bill  prepared  by 
the  commission  and  indorsed  by  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation proposes  that  Congress  appropriate  for  the  first  year  the  sum 
of  $750,000.  This  sum  would  be  used  in  inaugurating  and  carry- 
ing on  such  inquiries  or  investigations  as  the  emergency  might  de- 
mand. It  would  include  the  organization  of  a  staff  competent  to 
conduct  investigations  along  any  line  of  education  to  the  end  that 
a  more  efficient  system  of  public  education  be  developed. 

NATIONAL  SUPPORT  FOR  EDUCATION 

The  bill  carries,  as  well,  the  provision  for  the  allotment  of  mon- 
eys to  the  various  States  to  supplement  their  own  resources. '  It 
is  proposed  to  distribute  money  for  the  elimination  of  illiteracy  to 
the  several  States  in  the  ratio  which  that  State's  illiterate  popula- 
tion bears  to  the  total  illiterate  population  of  the  country.  In  like 
manner,  that  money  be  granted  to  the  States  for  the  teaching  to 
immigrants  of  the  English  language,  their  training  in  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  and  their  development  in  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  principles  and  ideals  of  our  democratic  society,  the 
money  to  be  apportioned  in  the  ratio  which  the  immigrant  popula- 
tion of  any  State  bears  to  the  total  foreign-bom  population  of  the 
Unit^  States.  In  order  to  co-operate  with  the  States  in  equaliz- 
ing opportunities  in  education  it  is  proposed  that  moneys  be  as-^ 
signed  for  the  improvement  of  schools  of  less  than  college  grade  to 
the  end  that  the  length  of  school  term  may  be  equalized,  that  local 
interest  may  be  stimulated,  and  that  rural  schools  be  improved. 
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^'  It  is  likewise  proposed  that  national  support  be  given  for  the  devel- 

^-  opment  and  carrying  on  of  a  program  of  physical  education  and  re- 

^  creation,  including  Qie  medical  examination  of  school  children,  the 

y^  employment  of  sdiool  nurses,  and  the  instruction  of  the  people  in 

rr  the  laws  of  health  and  sanitation.    Provision  is  also  made  in  the 

5l-.  bill  for  the  granting  of  support  to  the  several  States  in  support  of 

r  those  institutions  in  which  teachers  are  trained,  in  order  that  teach- 

j:  ers  may  be  better  prepared  for  their  work  and  for  the  sake  of  devel- 

5:  oping  greater  efficiency  for  those  already  in  the  educational  service, 

i  The  bill  provides  that  any  apportionment  which  the  Government 

^  makes  for  these  purposes  shall  be  matched  by  a  like  amount  appro- 

z  priated  by  the  State  and  local  authorities. 

^  THE  BURDEN  DISTRIBUTED 

p  Our  association  advocates  this  measure,  and  is  committed  to  the 

^  policy  of  advancing  it,  because  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  present 

emergency,  and  even  after  tihe  war,  national  support  is  necessary 
if  educational  opportimity  is  to  be  equalized.    We  believe  that  the 
?  administration  and  control  of  public  education  should  be  left  in  the 

^  hands  of  the  several  States,  but  we  recognize  the  fact  that  sources 

s  of  revenue  once  available  for  the  locality  of  the  State  have  been 

I  taken  over  by  the  National  Government.    It  is,  of  course,  possible 

for  enlightened  communities  to  add  still  further  to  the  burden  of 
F  taxation,  but  unless  such  taxes  are  evenly  distributed  throughout 

'  thQ  nation  the  tendency  would  inevitably  be  to  drive  out  of  the 

I  communities  levying  the  heavier  taxes  the  wealth  which  is  now 

available  for  this  purpose.  It  is  only  as  the  burden  is  distributed 
over  the  whole  nation,  and  the  fimds  made  available  by  the  nation- 
al Government,  that  we  can  hope  for  the  great  increase  in  support 
which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  system  of 
public  schools. 

DEMOCRACY  NEEDS  BEST  SCHOOLS 

Within  the  past  year  the  American  people  have  awakened  to  a 
new  consciousness  of  their  national  unity.  They  have  always  looked 
to  the  public  schools  to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  is  based  in- 
telligent loyalty  to  our  national  ideals.  Men  and  women  every- 
where are  coming  to  realize  the  necessity  for  strengthening  our  pub- 
lic school  system.  There  is  coming  to  be  a  demand  that  every  boy 
and  girl  be  provided  with  that  sort  of  education  which  will  send 
him  or  her  from  school  sound  physically,  trained  mentally,  and 
groimded  in  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  our  democracy.  I  confidently  believe  that  these  ends 
can  be  realized  only  when  there  is  a  clear  recognition  of  the  need 
for  a  national  plan  for  education  and  a  more  generous  provision  in 
support  of  public  schools.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor  to  the 
cause  of  democracy  in  the  world.  If  free  Governments  are  to  en- 
dure we  must  establish  in  this  country  a  system  of  public  schools 
which  will  develop  an  intelligent,  law-abiding,  lil^erty-loving  citi- 
zenship. The  hope  of  our  humanity  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  lives 
of  the  children  who  are  even  now  in  our  public  schools. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


EUROPE'S  EDUCATIONAL  MESSAGE  TO  AMERICA 

Every  public  officer  intrusted  with  the  support  of  public  schools 
should  know  that  Europe's  lesson  to  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  the  war  is  to  keep  the  schools  going,  to  make  education  during  and 
after  the  war  better  and  more  effective  than  it  has  ever  been.  There 
are  before  us  now  just  two  matters  of  supreme  importance:  To 
win  the  war  for  freedom,  democracy,  and  peace,  and  to  fit  our 
schools  and  our  children  for  life  and  citizenship  in  the  new  era  which 
the  war  is  bringing  in. — P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner. 

FRANCE 

"Do  not  let  the  needs  of  the  hour,  however  demanding,  or  its 
burdens,  however  heavy,  or  its  perils,  however  threatening,  or  its 
sorrows,  however  heartbrealdng,  make  you  unmindful  of  the  de- 
fense of  to-morrow^  of  those  disciplines  through  which  the  indi- 
vidual may  have  freedom,  through  which  an  efficient  democracy 
is  possible,  through  which  the  institutions  of  civilization  can  be 
perpetuated  and  strengthened.  Conserve,  endure  taxation  and 
privation,  suffer  and  sacrifice,  to  assure  to  those  whom  you  have 
brought  into  the  world  that  it  shall  be  not  only  a  safe  but  a  happy 
place  for  them." — France's  message,  reported  by  John  H,  Finky, 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  York  State,  in  his  Report  on 
French  Schools  in  War  Time.  » 
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ENGLAND 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  first  the  shortage  of  labor 
became  apparent,  a  raid  was  made  upon  the  schools^  a  great  raid, 
a  successful  raid,  a  raid  started  by  a  large  body  of  unreflecting 
opinion.  The  result  of  that  raid  upon  the  schools  has  been  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  this  coxmtry  have  been  pre- 
maturely withdrawn  from  school,  and  have  suffered  an  irreparable 
damage,  a  damage  which  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  us  hereafter 
adequately  to  repair.  That  is  a  very  grave  and  distressing  symp- 
tom."— H.  A.  L.  Fishery  President  of  the  English  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

"Any  inquiry  into  education  at  the  present  jimcture  is  big  with 
issues  of  National  fate.  In  the  great  work  of  reconstruction  which 
lies  ahead  there  are  aims  to  be  set  before  us  which  will  try,  no  less 
searchingly  than  war  itself,  the  temper  and  enduring  qiialities  of 
our  race;  and  in  the  realization  of  each  and  all  of  these,  education 
with  its  stimulus  and  discipline,  must  be  our  stand-by.  We  have 
to  perfect  the  civilization  for  which  our  men  have  shed  their  blood 
and  women  their  tears;  to  establish  new  standards  of  value  in  our 
judgment  of  what  makes  life  worth  living,  more  wholesome  and 
more  restrained  ideals  of  behavior  and  recreation,  finer  traditions 
of  cooperation  and  kindly  fellowship  between  class  and  class  and 
between  man  and  man.  These  are  tasks  for  a  nation  of  trained 
character  and  robust  physique,  a  nation  alert  to  the  things  of  the 
spirit,  reverential  of  knowledge,  reverential  of  its  teachers,  and  gen- 
erous in  its  estimate  of  what  the  production  and  maintenance  of 
good  teachers  inevitably  cost." — Report  of  the  English  committee 
on  juvenile  education  in  relation  to  employment  after  the  war. 

A  MESSAGE  TO  EIGHTH  GRADE  PUPILS 
Reprinted  from  Annual  Report  of  School  Committee  of  City  of  Boston, 

1917 
It  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  you  to  secure  the  higher  training 
provided  by  Latin,  high,  industrial,  continuation  and  clerical,  or 
business  schools.  This  has  been  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of 
the  record  of  the  education  of  over  10,000  notable  men  in  the  United 
States  with  data  contained  in  the  United  States  Census  and  Re- 
ports of  ^e  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  study 
indicates  that  a  boy  with  no  education  has  practically  no  chance 
of  becoming  notable.  Aboy  with  only  an  elementary  school  education 
has  but  little  chance  to  become  notable.  A  boy  with  a  high  school 
training  has  twenty-two  times  as  much  chance  to  become  notable 
as  the  boy  with  only  an  elementary  school  education.  In  indus- 
trial pursuits  it  has  been  shown  that  a  young  man  with  a  trade  ed- 
ucation has  a  marked  advantage  over  those  who  go  to  work  with- 
out any  trade  training  whatever. 
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Year  by  year  the  difference  between  the  trained  or  untrained  be- 
comes wider.  In  the  olden  time  it  was  not  so  necessary  to  have  a 
higher  education  because  there  were  not  so  many  others  getting  it; 
therefore,  one  did  not  have  to  compete  with  so  many  people  who 
had  better  training.  He  who  goes  out  now  to  find  his  life  work 
without  training  for  it  will  find  himself  handicapped  in  competition 
with  those  who  are  really  prepared.  Stores  and  establishments  of 
all  sorts  are  recognizing  that  they  can  get  more  mature  and  better 
trained  employees  for  positions  of  responsibility  and  good  pay,  and 
therefore  there  is  smaller  and  smaller  chance  for  those  who  are  not 
sufficiently  educated.  Comparatively  few  places  are  now  open  to 
persons  under  sixteen  years  of  age  because  it  is  recognized  on  all 
sides  that  children  have  no  business  to  go  into  permanent  work  be- 
fore they  have  some  preparation  for  it. 

This  raises  the  question  why  we  do  not  give  training  courses  to 
children  at  an  earlier  age  than  we  do  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
profitable  employment.  The  reason  is  that  children  under  four- 
teen have  not  yet  found  themselves  and  cannot  have  much  knowl- 
edge of  what  tiiey  are  going  to  do,  and  therefore  cannot  prepare 
for  it.  They  have  been  busy  laying  the  foundations  of  an  educa- 
tion that  should  be  common  to  all.  Upon  this  they  will  build  the 
particular  education  for  the  kind  of  vocation  for  which  they  are 
adapted. 

Again,  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  and  the  development  of 
the  body  are  not  such  in  the  tender  years  of  childhood  that  the  boy 
or  girl  should  or  could  train  effectively  for  the  special  work  of  life. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  youth  to  have  instruction  and 
training  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  longer  if  possible. 
It  is  in  the  period  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  that  the  brain  reaches 
its  full  development  and  that  the  higher  powers  of  the  mind  become 
mature  enough  for  the  youth  to  get  his  ** bearings," — his  moral  and 
spiritual  bearings  as  well  as  his  intellectual  and  vocational  bear- 
ings. It  is  a  period  of  life  that  is  so  important  that  it  is  frequently 
called  the  "critical  period,"  upon  which  one's  whole  career  depends. 
If  you  lay  well  the  foundations  of  character,  knowledge  and  train- 
ing throughout  this  period  it  will  bear  fruit  a  hundredfold  in  later 
years. 

This  is  not  idle  talk.  It  is  the  accepted  truth.  This  city  is  pro- 
viding higher  schooling  for  you  that  is  costing  it  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year.  It  is  not  doing  this  as  a  charity  but  as  an  in- 
vestment that  will  bring  rich  returns  in  your  higher  character  as  a 
citizen  and  your  greater  economic  efficiency,  It  is  the  purpose  to 
give  you  an  education,  not  that  you  may  be  able  to  live  without 
work  nor  to  work  for  yourself  alone,  but  that  you  may  be  able  to  work 
to  better  purpose  and  to  be  of  greater  service  to  your  family,  your  city 
and  your  country. 

It  is  hoped  that  you  will  now  avail  yourself  of  your.portion  of 
this  rich  provision  for  your  welfare  in  the  spirit  of  the  legend  that 
is  written  on  the  gateway  of  one  of  our  great  colleges: 
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*'So  enter  that  you  may  be  serious  and  thoughtful, 
So  depart  that  you  may  be  of  service  to  your  fellowmen/' 
What  we  desire  now  is  that  you  be  serious  and  thoughtful  in  mak- 
ing up  your  mind  as  to  what  you  are  going  to  do  and  in  choosing 
your  higher  course  accordingly.  We  assume  that  you  are  going  on 
to  school,  for  even  if  you  go  to  work  you  must  now  go  to  "Contin- 
uation School"  until  you  are  sixteen,  but  that  is  only  four  hours  a 
week,  and  we  hope  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with  so  small  a  share  of 
the  opportunities  offered  in  this  city. 

You  will  never  hear  of  anyone  who  thinks  he  has  had  too  much 
education,  but  always  of  those  who  regret  all  their  lives  that  they 
did  not  have  better  opportimities,  or  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  they  had  in  youth.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the 
wonderful  opportunities  that  are  offered  in  the  City  of  Boston  to  any 
aspiring  young  person. 

It  is  our  intention  to  give  adequate  opportunity  to  all  our  people 
according  to  their  needs  and  desires.  If  you  wish  to  prepare  for 
college  or  technical  school  we  have  the  places  in  which  you  may  do 
so  to  as  good  advantage  as  anywhere  in  the  world.  If  you  desire 
an  art  education  we  have  an  arrangement  with  the  great  art  school 
of  this  city  whereby  you  can  secure  both  a  high  school  education 
and  vocational  training  in  art.  If  your  ambition  is  to  become  a 
teacher  we  have  especially  arranged  courses  in  all  our  general  high 
schools.  If  you  aim  to  prepare  for  the  directive  places  in  industry 
or  business  we  have  schools  especially  designed  for  such  purposes. 
If  you  prefer  to  prepare  for  trade  occupations  we  have  separate 
schools  for  girls  and  for  boys  and  these  schools  have  reputations 
that  are  nation  wide.  If  you  are  better  adapted  for  clerical  posi- 
tions we  have  a  new  school  designed  for  this  distinct  purpose,  in 
addition  to  the  commercial  courses  offered  in  each  of  our  general 
high  schools.  If  you  desire  to  be  a  homemaker  and  to  have  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  household  arts,  in  addition  to  a  liberal  education, 
we  have  a  school  especially  created  with  that  end  in  view. 

The  probabilities  are,  however,  that  your  locaf  high  school  will 
afford  you  all  the  opportunities  that  you  require.  The  local  high 
schools  are  just  as  well  equipped  and  have  just  as  efficient  teachers 
for  the  general  purposes  of  education  as  the  other  high  schools,  and 
unless  you  have  a  distinctive  and  special  calling  for  which  you  de- 
sire to  prepare,  by  all  means  go  to  your  local  high  school. 

The  important  thing  now  is  for  you  to  decide  what  sort  of  course 
you  should  elect.  You  can  do  this  better  while  you  are  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  than  you  can  next  siunmer,  for  your  teachers  and 
principals  will  be  able  to  advise  you  now  as  they  cannot  after  school 
closes.  It  seems  well,  therefore,  to  insist  that  you  all  make  up  your 
minds, — first,  that  you  are  going  on  to  school:  second,  that  you 
definitely  decide  on  the  school  that  you  are  going  to  attend.  It 
is  to  aid  you  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  that  this  pamphlet  has  been 
prepared  with  the  aid  of  the  head  masters  of  the  high  and  indus- 
trizd  schools. 
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In  every  elementary  school  there  are  "counselors"  who  are  es- 
pecially prepared  to  advise  with  you  and  your  parents  so  that  you 
may  choose  the  type  of  high  school  best  fitted  to  your  needs  and 
aptitudes.  In  all  cases  the  approval  of  your  parents  in  the  choice 
of  high  school  must  be  insisted  upon,  and  cards  will  be  given  you 
which  it  is  hoped  you  will  fill  out  now  with  the  greatest  care,  thus 
preventing  confusion  upon  the  opening  of  our  schools  in  September. 


AMERICAN  EDUCATORS'  DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 

Following  is  the  "program  of  the  Commission  on  the  National 
Emergency  in  Education  and  the  Declaration  of  Principles"  as 
adopted  by  the  National  Education  Association  at  Pittsburgh, 
July  5,  1918: 

The  National  Education  Association,  assembled  in  annual  con- 
vention in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  July  5,  1918,  recognizes  that  the 
first  great  business  of  the  nation  is  the  winning  of  the  war,  and  to 
this  end  pledges  the  fullest  measure  of  service  and  sacrifice  for  the 
sacred  cause  of  our  country,  of  democracy,  and  of  humanity. 

At  this  fateful  hour  in  the  life  of  our  nation,  the  Association  reaf- 
firms its  faith  in  the  American  conmion  school  system  as  the  only 
safe  and  sure  foimdation  for  a  democracy  either  in  peace  or  in  war. 
It  asserts  its  belief  that  the  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  free  pub- 
lic instruction  was  the  main  factor  in  preparing  our  people  for  that 
quick  and  right  xmderstanding  of  the  real  meaning  of  this  world 
conflict,  and  in  making  possible  that  hearty  concord  of  thought  and 
action  which  placed  the  material  and  human  resources  of  the  Re- 
public on  the  side  of  righteousness,  humanity  and  civilization. 
With  peculiar  satisfaction  the  Association  points  to  the  fact  that 
750,000  teachers  and  twenty-two  million  pupils  have  supported 
loyally  every  plan  and  purpose  of  President  Wilson  and  Congress 
in  their  masteiftd  leadership  in  honorable  warfare  for  a  just  cause 
and  a  decisive  victory. 

WAR  CRISIS  SHOWS  NEED  FOR  READJUSTMENT 

While  this  Association  believes  that  the  war  crisis  has  disclosed 
to  the  nation,  as  no  other  event  has,  the  strength  and  worth  of  the 
American  school  system,  it  does  not  fail  to  recognize  that  the  emer- 
gencies and  demands  of  war  have  laid  bare  certain  weaknesses  and 
shortcomings  in  the  scope  and  character  of  public  education  that 
now  call  for  readjustment  and  reorganization. 

ASSOCIATION  COMMENDS  COMMISSION 

The  Association  conmiends  its  Commission  on  the  National  Emer- 
gency in  Education  for  the  broad  and  comprehensive  study  of  these 
needed  readjustments. 
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I-  AMERICANIZING  THE  ADULT  POPULATION 

^  The  high  percentage  of  adult  illiteracy  and  the  lack  of  under- 

^  standing  of  the  real  meaning  of  our  nation  and  tiie  principles  of  its 

^  government,  constitute  a  menace  to  national  unity  ancl  national 

'  safety.    This  Association  therefore  recommends  that  the  govem- 

1  ment  shall  share  with  the  states  the  responsibility  of  providing  the 

::  funds,  the  organization,  the  administration,  and  the  supervision 

necessary  for  Americanizing  and  making  literate  the  adult  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  country. 

^^  A  NATIONAL  POLICY  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT 

iz  The  most  alarming  shortcoming  in  our  system  disclosed  by  the 

f  war  is  the  xmequal  educational  opportunities  offered  by  the  differ- 

::  ent  states  to  the  children  of  school  age  within  those  states.    As 

long  as  a  single  state  in  the  Union  fails  to  provide  its  youth  with 
c  the  means  of  attaining  certain  minimum,  nation-wide  standards  of 

;:  health,  intelligence,  citizenship  and  character,  our  national  life  and 

c  unity  are  endangered.    This  Association,  therefore,  urges  that  the 

government  shall  inmiediately  adopt  the  policy  of  encouraging  all 

the  states  to  establish  uniform,  minimum  standards  of  health  ser- 
5  vice,  training  for  citizenship,  and  preparation  and  compensation  of 

teachers,  thru  financial  aid  distributed  to  the  states  enforcing  these 
I  standards,  the  amoimt  to  which  any  state  is  entitled  to  be  deter- 

^,  mined  on  a  simple  basis.    Nothing  in  this  national  policy  of  en- 

l  couragement  to  the  several  states  shall  be  permitted  in  any  way  to 

weaken  the  local  responsibility  or  initiative  or  to  subtract  from  the 

power  of  the  state  to  organize,  administer,  and  supervise  tihe  schools 

of  that  state. 

ASSOCIATION  AUTHORIZES  FIELD  SECRETARY 

The  Association  conmiends  the  [thorogoing  study  made  by  the 
Conmiittee  on  Salaries,  Tenure,  and  Pensions,  and  reconmiends  its 
report  for  the  careful  consideration  and  use  of  teachers,  school 
boards,  taxpayers,  and  lawmakers.  In  order  to  collect  full  informa- 
tion concerning  the  present  state  of  public  education,  to  enlighten 
public  opinion,  and  to  aid  in  securing  appropriate  local,  state  and 
national  school  support,  the  Association  authorizes  the  executive 
committee  to  secure  the  full  time,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three 
years,  of  an  educator  of  recogniziBd  ability  and  experience,  and  to 
provide  for  the  organization,  correspondence,  travel,  publication, 
and  other  expenses  of  his  office,  a  total  sum  including  salaries,  of  at 
least  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

INSURE  TEACHERS  LIVING  AND  SAVING  WAGE 

To  the  end  that  schools  may  be  kept  open  and  that  the  children 
of  the  Republic  may  have  competent  teachers,  we  declare  it  to  be 
the  patriotic  duty  of  taxpayers  and  lawmakers  to  provide  sufficient 
revenues  to  insure  a  living  and  a  saving  wage  to  the  teachers  of  the 
country. 
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FEDERAL  CHILD  LABOR  LAW 

The  Association  urges  the  immediate  enactment  by  Congress  of  a 
Federal  Child  Labor  Law  which  will  not  only  meet  the  objection 
found  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  one  declared  unconstitutional, 
but  which  will  extend  protection  to  a  greater  number  of  the  children 
of  the  United  States. 

SOCIALIZED  SCHOOLS  FOR  EFFICIENT  DEMOCRACY 

The  schools  of  a  modem,  efficient  democracy  must  necessarily  be 
socialized  schools.  They  must  train  for  the  whole  life  of  all  the 
people.  To  achieve  this  result,  the  Association  recommends  that 
larger  opportimities  be  provided  for  activity  which  will  develop 
initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  children,  thus  fitting  them  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  democracy. 

COLLEGE  MILITARY  UNITS  APPROVED 

This  Association  approves  heartily  the  action  of  President  Wilson 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  in  offering  a  plan  whereby  young  men 
above  eighteen  years  of  age  may  enlist  in  the  army  and  continue 
their  college  courses  in  such  institutions  as  have  at  least  one  hun- 
dred students  ready  and  eligible  to  form  a  military  unit. 

WOMEN  TO  TRAIN  GIRLS  FOR  CIVIC  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE 

The  present  emergency  demands  the  careful  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  training  the  girls  of  America  for  efficient  and  intelligent 
participation  in  the  civic  and  social  life  of  our  local  communities,  of 
the  state,  and  of  the  nation.  The  Association  urges,  therefore,  that 
in  city,  county,  and  state  school  systems,  women  with  skill  in  lead- 
ership be  placed  in  charge  of  that  part  of  our  school  work  which  has 
the  direct  responsibility  of  training  the  women  of  tomorrow  to  as- 
sume the  new  obligations  of  civic  and  social  life. 

TRAINING  FOR  CITIZENSHIP  DEMANDED 

The  Association  demands  the  teaching  of  patriotism  by  every 
teacher  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  university,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  only  those  teachers  who  are  loyal  to  our  national  ideals. 
It  urges  that  all  teachers  as  soldiers  of  the  common  good  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  The  Association  further  demands  that  all  in- 
struction in  the  schools  of  the  nation  be  conducted  in  the  English 
language. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  INFORMATION 

The  Association  commends  the  action  of  President  Wilson  in 
making  the  publicity  of  the  best  work  of  our  public  schools  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  and  expresses 
its  appreciation  of  the  President's  support  of  the  movement  to  mo- 
bilize the  boys  and  girls  of  America  for  food  production. 

COMMENDS  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 

The  Association  particularly  commends  the  patriotic  service  of 
the  Jimior  Red  Cross  with  the  understanding  that  it  conform  to  the 
standards,  motives,  and  aims  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
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EDUCATION  OF  ENLISTED  MEN 

The  Association  favors  the  making  of  liberal  provisions  by  both 
State  and  Nation  for  the  giving  of  special  assistance,  opportunity, 
and  encouragement  to  the  men  in  the  service  of  the  coimtry  to  ob- 
tain the  advantages  of  education  that  were  omitted  by  the  necessity 
of  the  great  crisis. 

STATES  URGED  TO  ADOPT  PROHIBITION  AMENDMENT 

The  Association  urges  the  adoption  by  the  states  of  the  amend- 
ment for  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicating 
beverages. 

SUFFRAGE  AMENDMENT  APPROVED 

The  Association  favors  the  granting  of  the  ballot  to  the  woman- 
hood of  America,  and  urges  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  pass 
at  the  present  session  the  separate  suffrage  amendment  to  our  F^- 
eral  Constitution. 

FAVORS  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY 

The  Association  favors  the  establishment  of  a  national  university, 
the  creation  of  a  national  department  of  education  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  secretary  of  education,  and  the  protection  of  teachers  in 
all  departments  of  education  from  xmwarranted  dismissal  by  em- 
ploying bodies. 

FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  TO  PREPARE  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

The  Association  recommends  that  the  United  States  Food  Ad- 
ministration prepare  in  a  form  suitable  for  use  in  elementary  schools, 
and  particularly  in  the  upper  grades,  lessons  and  materials  supple- 
mentary to  existing  coiu^s,  which  will  promote  the  program  of 
food  conservation.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  food  ad- 
ministration call  to  its  assistance  representative  school  authorities 
familiar  with  the  capacities  of  children  of  the  different  grades,  to 
constitute  an  advisory  coimcil  for  the  Food  Administration  in  the 
preparation  of  material  designed  for  school  use, 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  TRAINING 

Realizing  that  good  health  and  a  good  physique  constitute  the 
foundation  for  all  life-work,  physical,  mental  and  spiritual,  the  As- 
sociation urges  that  boards  of  education  make  health  and  physical 
training  a  major  subject,  with  equal  rating  with  all  other  school 
subjects,  and  that  adequate  facilities,  including  teachers,  play  field, 
and  apparatus,  be  provided;  and  further,  that  care  be  exercised  to 
secure  those  teachers  best  adapted  to  the  training  of  boys  and  girls. 

The  Association  instructs  the  Commission  on  the  Emergency  in 
Education  and  such  other  committees  as  may  have  imder  considera- 
tion the  problems  of  health  and  physical  education  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  work  that  is  now  being  done  and  the  methods  which 
may  have  proved  most  acceptable  in  the  field  of  sex  education. 
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DUAL  SYSTEM  OF  SCHOOLS  CONDEMNED 

The  Association  favors  amending  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  establishing  a  dual  system  of  schools  in  any 
state. 

CONSCRIPTION  FOR  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 

In  the  emergency  that  now  exists,  the  Association  urges  that  all 
the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  United  States  be  conscripted 
for  selective  service. 

N.  E.  A.  OFFICERS  COMMENDED 

The  members  of  the  Association  commend  the  present  adminis- 
tration of  the  National  Education  Association  for  the  excellent  pro- 
gram presented,  and  for  the  constructive  character  of  the  work 
which  the  Association  is  doing. 

PATRIOTIC  SPIRIT  OF  CONGRESS 

The  Association  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  Nation- 
al Congress  for  the  patriotic  spirit  shown  in  the  hour  of  crisis  in  its 
subordination  of  partisanship  to  statesmanship  in  national  legis- 
lation. 

ENTIRE  CONFIDENCE  IN  PRESIDENT 

Realizing  the  tremendous  task  suddenly  imposed  upon  our  Gov- 
ernment in  changing  from  the  pursuits  of  peace  to  those  of  war, 
and  appreciating  the  marvelous  achievements  in  creating  an  army, 
in  mobilizing  all  the  economic  forces  of  the  nation,  and  especially 
in  transporting  an  immense  army  across  an  ocean  beset  by  imusuaJ 
dangers,  while  supplying  our  Allies  with  food  and  war  material,  the 
Association  expresses  its  confidence  in  the  national  administration, 
and  especially  its  confidence  in  the  ability,  clearness  of  vision,  and 
leadership  of  the  Conmiander-in-Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  Pres- 
ident Woodrow  Wilson. 


DEPARTMENTS  AND  BUREAUS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH 

The  accompanying  list  is  reprinted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
School  Committee  of  Boston. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  the  cities  and  states  where  de- 
partments of  educational  research  have  been  established,  the  titles 
of  such  departments,  and  the  school  officials  in  charge: 
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City  or  State 

Title  of  Department 

School  Official 
in  charge 

Title 

Baltimore,  Md 

Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Research. . 

Edwin  Hebden 

Director. 

Boston.  Mass 

Department  of  Educational  Inves- 
tigation and  Measurement. 

Arthur  W.  Kallom  . . . 

Assistant  Director. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Efficiency 

William  A.  Mackey... 

Supervisor. 

Chicago,  111 

Department  of  Standards  and  Sta- 
tistics. 

Samuel  B.  Allison 

Assistant  Superin-. 
tendent  in  Charge. 

Cleveland,  Ohio.... 
Detroit,  Mich 

Division    of    Reference    and    Re- 
search, 

Department   of  Educational   Re- 
search. 

Clarence  W.  Sutton .  . 
Stuart  A.  Courtis... 

Director. 
Supervisor. 

Dubuque,  Iowa. . . . 

Department  of  Educational    Re- 

♦(Vacant)  

Hibbing,Minn 

search. 
Educational  Research 

Wylie  Richardson.... 

Director. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. . . 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Efficiency. 

George  Melcher 

Du-ector. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.... 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Efficiency . 

Robert  H.Lane 

Director. 

Louisville.  Ky 

Bureau  of  Research 

Henrietta V.  Race.... 

Director. 

New  Hampshire .  . . 

Bureau  of  Research 

Director. 

New  Orleans,  La. .  . 

Division  of  Educational  Research. 

(Vacant) 

New  York  State .  .  . 

Reference  and  Research 

William  A.  Averill.... 

Inspector  in  Elemen- 

tary Education. 

New  York  City.... 

Division    of    Reference    and    Re- 
search. 

Eiifeene  A.  Nifenecker, 

Assistant  Director. 

Oakland,  Cal 

Department  of  Reference  and  Re- 
search. 

Virgil  E.  Dickson 

Director. 

Omaha,  Neb 

Department   of   Educational   Re- 
search. 

Homer  W.  Anderson. . 

Director. 

Rochester,  N.Y... . 

Efficiency  Bureau 

Joseph  P.  O' Hem 

Assistant  Superinten- 

Schenectady, N.Y.. 

Division    of    Reference    and    Re- 
search, 

H.  L.  Davenport 

dent. 
Director. 

Topeka.  Kan 

Research  and  Efficiency 

Ira  J.  Bright 

Director. 

Wisconsin 

Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

B.  R.  Buckingham .  . . 
W.W.Theisen 

Statistician. 

Supervisor  of  Educa- 
tional Measure- 
ments. 

*Mr.  Homer  W.  Anderson  left  this  position  to  accept  a  similar  one  in  Omaha. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  state  universities  and  state  normal 
schools  where  bureaus  of  educational  research  have  been  established. 
As  before,  the  tabulation  shows  the  name  of  the  institution,  the 
title  of  the  department,  and  the  official  in  charge: 
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Institution. 


Title  of  Department. 


Official  in  Charge. 


TiUe. 


Arlcansas,  Univereity  of. 


Indiana  University. . 
Iowa,  University  of. 


The  Bureau  of  Educational  Re- 
search. 

Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research, 

Educational  Service*  Extension 
Division. 

Bureau  of  School  Service 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measure- 
ment and  Standards. 

Bureau  of  Cooperative  Research, 

Bureau  of  Educational  Measure- 
ments. 

E>epartment  of  Measurement . 


Kansas,  University  of. 

State  Normal  School.  Em- 
poiia,  Kansas. 

Minnesota,  University  of. . 

Nebraska,  University  of.. 

Oklahoma,  University  of. 

South  Dakota.  University 
of. 

South    Dakota    Northern!  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
Normal  and  Industrial 
School,  Aberdeen,  S.  D. 


James  R.  Jewell... 

Cecale  W.White.. 
E.  J.Ashbaugh... 

F.J.KeUy 

Walter  S.  Monroe. 
J.C.  I>evoss 

M.  E.  HagRerty... 

Charles  Fordyce . . 

W.  W.  Phelan 

W.  Franklin  Jones. 

Willis  E.  Johnson . 


Director. 

Director 
Director. 

Director. 

Director 
Assistant. 

Director. 

Director. 

Director. 

Director  of  Gradu- 
ate School. 

Director. 


Martindale  Normal  School 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Department  of  Ed\icational  Re-|  Leo  J.  Brueckner.. 
aearch 


Director. 


While  the  above  enumeration  shows  where  these  departments 
have  been  established,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  all 
educational  measurement  is  now  carried  on  in  these  newly  organ- 
ized departments.  While  such  departments  indicate  where  educa- 
tional measurement  is  being  carried  on  in  a  systematic  way,  a  still 
larger  amount  of  such  work  is  being  done  by  individuals  in  many 
places,  without  the  aid  of  well  organized  departments,  and  fre- 
quently without  adequate  direction  and  supervision. 

At  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  the  department  of  superintendence 
in  1915  the  National  Association  of  Directors  of  Educational  Re- 
search was  organized.  This  association  consists  of  men  engaged 
in   educational    research. 


CONCERNING  THE  STUDENTS'  ARMY  TRAINING  CORPS 

THOMAS  E.  FINEGAN 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Education  for  the  State  of  New  York 

In  his  letter  of  July  31,  1918  addressed  to  Secretary  Lane,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  wrote  as  follows: 

I  am  pleased  to  know  that  despite  the  unusual  burdens  imposed  upon  our  people 
by  the  war  they  have  maintained  their  schools  ^xtA  other  agencies  of  education  so 
nearly  at  their  normal  efficiency.  That  this  should  be  continued  throughout  the 
war  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  draft  law  will  permit,  there  should  be  no  falling  off  in 
attend*ence  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools  or  colleges  is  a  matter  of  the  very 
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greatest  importance,  affecting  both  our  strength  in  war  and  our  national  welfare 
and  efficiency  when  the  war  is  over.  So  long  as  the  war  continues  there  will  be 
constant  need  of  very  large  numbers  of  rojbn  and  women  of  the  highest  and  most 
thorough  training  for  war  service  in  many  lines.  After  the  war  there  will  be  ur- 
gent need  not  only  for  trained  leadership  in  all  lines  of  industrial,  commercial,  so- 
cial and  dvic  life,  but  for  a  very  high  average  of  intelligence  and  preparation  on  the 
part  of  all  the  people. 

The  development  of  a  plan  which  shall  fulfil  the  needs  of  both 
war  and  peace,  so  far  as  the  provision  of  highly  trained  men  is  con- 
cerned, has  occasioned  much  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Department  and  many  conferences  with  the  educational  leaders  of 
the  Nation.  The  plan  has  now  taken  form  in  the  establishment 
in  the  colleges,  imiversities  and  technical  schools  of  imits  of  the 

Sudents'  army  training  corps,  a  new  branch  of  the  army  of  the 
nited  States.    Of  this  plan  the  War  Department  says: 

This  new  policy  aims  to  accomplish  a  twofold  object:  first  to  develop  as  a  great 
military  asset  the  large  body  of  young  men  in  the  colleges;  and,  second,  to  prevent 
unnecessary  and  wasteful  depletion  of  the  colleges  through  indiscriminate  volun- 
teering, by  offering  to  the  students  a  definite  and  immediate  military  status. 

And  later  the  War  Department  commented  further,  as  follows: 

The  importance  of  this  plan  for  combined  military  and  collegiate  training,  if  we 
are  to  meet  in  the  fiiture  the  urgent  needs  of  the  army  for  highly  trained  men,  is 
so  great  that  the  War  Department  earnestly  requests  the  colleges,  councils  of  de- 
fense, and  other  patriotic  societies  to  cooperate  in  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  young  men  of  the  cotmtry  and  in  urging  them  to  do  their  part  to  make  it  a  suc- 
cess. 

The  State  Education  Department  gladly  responds  to  this  appeal 
and  will  do  what  it  can  to  make  the  wishes  of  the  Government 
known  to  all  the  yoimg  men  of  New  York. 

When  the  colleges  open  in  September,  the  imdergraduates  eigh- 
teen or  more  years  of  age  will  enlist,  so  far  as  they  are  physically 
fit  and  willing  so  to  do,  in  the  students'  army  training  corps  imits 
established  in  the  colleges  of  their  choice.  This  act  will  render 
them  regular  members  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  for  the  dur- 
ation of  the  war.  Undergraduates  below  eighteen  years  of  age  will 
be  permitted  to  enroll  with  the  promise  of  enlistment  as  soon  as  they 
become  eighteen.  To  the  men  thus  enlisted  and  enrolled,  the  War 
Department  will  give  equipment  and  military  instruction  through- 
out the  college  year  and  the  same,  with  traveling  expenses  and  pri- 
vates' pay  for  a  six  weeks'  course  of  intensive  training  in  a  camp 
during  the  sunmier  recess.  The  equipment  is  to  include  rifles,  um- 
forms,  overcoats,  hats,  hat  cords,  leggings  and  shoes.  The  military 
instruction,  with  drill  in9luded,  is  expected  to  occupy  ten  hoiu^ 
a  week  during  the  college  year,  but  four  of  these  hoiu^  will  be  <le- 
voted  to  allied  subjects  including  mathematics,  English,  foreign 
languages,  history,  science,  etc. 
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Such  a  combination  of  college  education  and  military  instruction 
is  regarded  as  providing  the  best  possible  training  for  leadership. 
Accordingly,  the  War  Department,  foreseeing  an  early  need  of  125,- 
000  commissioned  officers  and  having  a  ready  supply  of  only  about 
60,000,  hopes  in  this  way  to  fit  a  large  number  of  these  college  men 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  take  commissions  in  the  army  and  navy. 
Enlistment  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C,  while  carrying  no  promise  of  the 
rank  of  an  officer,  is  nevertheless  acknowledged  to  be  at  the  present 
time  "the  plainest  road  leading  in  that  direction."  From  this 
.point  of  view,  going  to  college  is  declared  to  be  a  matter  of  military 
necessity,  "an  essential  part  of  the  necessary  war  game."  When 
the  yoimg  man  asks  "How  can  I  render  the  most  valuable  service 
to  my  country  during  the  period  of  the  war?"  the  War  Department 
now  replies:  "By  going  to  college,  if  fitted  to  do  so,  or  by  returning 
to  college  if  already  enrolled." 

The  enlisted  members  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  will  be  subject  to  call  to 
active  duty  at  any  time  in  case  of  emergency.  Any  such  member 
of  suitable  age,  desiring  to  enter  active  service  before  graduation, 
may,  on  request,  be  transferred  to  active  duty  at  any  time  with  the 
consent  of  the  army  officer  at  the  college  and  the  college  officials. 
It  promises  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  permit  the  S.  A. 
T.  C.  men  to  remain  in  college  at  least  until  they  would  be  taken 
by  the  draft  if  they  were  not  in  college. 

It  is  not  intended,  however,  that  all  shall  be  called  into  active 
service  when  the  age  of  draft  is  reached  but  that  each  case  shall  be 
decided  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  service  and  the  candi- 
date's achievements  in  the  military  work  and  in  the  college  studies. 
Some,  whose  record  warrants,  will  be  left  in  college  until  graduation. 

When  transferred  to  active  service,  the  enlisted  undergraduate 
will  be  allowed,  on  recommendation  of  the  army  officer  at  the  col- 
lege and  the  college  officials,  to  select  the  branch  of  service  in  the 
army  or  in  the  navy  which  he  most  desires  and  for  which  he  shows 
the  largest  fitness.  That  both  the  army  and  the  navy  should  be 
open  to  the  men  of  the  S.  A.  T  C.  units  constitute  one  of  the  unique 
and  attractive  features  of  the  plan. 

The  War  Department  has  not  yet  announced  the  method  of  ad- 
justment of  these  plans  with  the  proposed  extension  of  the  draft 
ages.  Informal  statements  from  governmental  circles  indicate, 
however,  that  the  wisdom  of  going  to  college  and  gaining  military 
instruction  there  will  not  be  lessened  by  such  adjustment  as  may 
be  made.  "Go  to  college"  will  continue  to  be  the  governmental 
counsel  to  all  those  who  are  fitted  so  to  do. 

Previously  there  have  been  two  methods  by  which  a  young  man 
might  enter  the  Nation's  service.  He  might  volunteer  as  a  private 
in  the  army  or  as  a  seaman  in  the  navy,  or  he  might  remain  in  civil 
life  until  taken  by  the  draft.  The  S.  A.  T.  C.  presents  a  third 
method  of  entering  the  service  which  has  particular  advantages  for 
all  young  men  who  can  go  to  college. 
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At  some  of  the  colleges,  units  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  have  already  been 
authorized  by  the  War  Department  and  at  many  others  such  units 
will  be  so  authorized  before  the  college  year  opens.  For  further 
information  concerning  the  students'  army  training  corps  you  will 
do  best  to  apply  to  that  college  which  you  wish  to  attend  or  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Special  Training,  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  colleges  of  the  State  was  held 
at  the  State  Education  Department  on  August  9th  last  to  consider 
the  giving  of  publicity  to  the  War  Depiartment's  plan  to  establish 
S.  A.  T.  C.  units  in  the  colleges  of  the  State.  This  meeting  author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  to  prepare  a  letter  of 
information  on  this  subject  to  be  addressed  to  the  young  men  of 
the  State  who  are  fitted  to  enter  college.  The  above  letter  was 
prepared  by  that  committee. 
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For  purposes  of  administration  and  inspection  irnder  the  Smith- 
Hu^es  Act  the  Federal  board  has  divided  the  country  into  five  sec- 
tions or  regions.  In  defining  these  regions  the  States  are  grouped 
as  follows:  I.  North  Atlantic. — ^Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  Headquarters  to  be  in  New 
York  City.  11.  Southern. — Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Lou- 
isiana, and  Texas.  Headquarters  in  Atlanta.  III.  North  Central. 
— ^Michigan,  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Missouri.  Headquarters  in  Indian- 
apolis. IV.  West  Central. — North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebras- 
ka, Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and  New 
Mexico.  Headquarters  in  Kansas  City.  V.  Pacific. — Idaho,  Utah, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California.  Head- 
quarters in  San  Francisco.  An  agent  of  the  Federal  board  for  the 
fields  of  agriculture,  trade,  and  industrial  subjects  is  to  be  assigned 
to  each  region;  the  agents  for  home  economics  remain  in  Wasfing- 
ton.  These  Federal  agents  are,  in  general,  to  act  as  administrative 
representatives  of  the  Federal  board  in  the  field,  to  gather  informa- 
tion regarding  methods  adopted  by  the  several  State  boards  for  the 
administration  of  the  act,  and  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  State 
boards  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
with  the  decisions  and  policies  of  the  Federal  board  and  with  the 
approved  plans  for  the  States. 

Cyrus  D.  Mead,  for  the  past  six  years  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  College  for  Teachers  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  has  been 
appointed  Associate  Professor  of  Elementary  Education  in  the  Un- 
iversity of  California.  Dr.  Mead  has  been  giving  courses  in  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  summer  session  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  will  take  up  his  regular  work  at  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term. 

H.  B.  Wilson,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  Pubhc  Schools  at 
Topeka,  Kansas,  for  the  past  five  years,  has  been  elected  to  a  sim- 
ilar position  by  Berkeley,  California,  Board  of  Education.  Mr. 
Wilson  will  take  up  his  work  in  the  West  this  fall.  Prior  to  accept- 
ing the  superintendency  of  Topeka  schools,  Mr.  Wilson  had  been 
at  Decatur,  Illinois. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association,  held 
in  Pittsburgh  in  July,  George  Drayton  Strayer  was  elected  presi- 
dent.   Dr.  Strayer  has  been  devoting  much  of  his  time  during  the 
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present  year  to  the  problems  confronting  education  in  America  be- 
cause of  the  war.  His  new  position  as  head  of  the  most  influential 
educational  association  in  the  coimtry  will  g^ve  him  increased  op- 
portimity  to  aid  the  public  schools  in  meeting  the  present  emer- 
gency in  education.  Dr.  Strayer  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Col- 
umbia University  and  one  of  the  editors  of  Educational  Adminis- 
tration AND  Supervision. 

E.  C.  Hartwell,  for  the  past  two  years  superintendent  of  public 
schools  for  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  recently  elected  to  fill  the  super- 
intendency  at  Buffalo. 

Among  the  changes  in  superintendents  the  following  have  been 
reported: 

Frank  M.  Longanecker,  for  several  years  head  of  the  schools  at 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  now  goes  to  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

D.  A.  Grout,  assistant  superintendent  at  Portland,  Oregon,  suc- 
ceeds to  the  superintendency,  vice  L.  R.  Alderman,  who  has  gone 
into  war  service. 

Donald  DuShane  goes  from  the  superintendency  at  Clinton,  Ind., 
to  Columbus,  Indiana,  as  successor  to  T.  F.  Fitzgibbon. 

W.  O.  Chase,  of  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  becomes  superintendent  of 
Oldtown-Onoro   Union   schools. 

Frank  V.  Thompson,  formerly  one  of  the  assistant  superinten- 
dents at  Boston,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Franklin  B.  Dyer  as 
head  of  the  Boston  schools. 

H.  O.  Clough,  heretofore  with  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of 
Education,  becomes  superintendent  at  Hartford,  Ct. 

Raymond  A.  Kent  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  Lawrence, 
Kansas,  schools. 

John  D.  Shoop,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  public  schools, 
died  suddenly  of  heart  disease,  in  Rockville,  Ind.,  on  August  9.  Mr. 
Shoop  was  bom  at  Sabina,  Ohio,  1867,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Washington  Court  House,  Ohio.  Later  he  at- 
tended the  Indiana  Normal  University  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago. He  went  to  Chicago  in  1903  and  was  appointed  principal 
of  a  public  school.  He  was  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  in  1909  and  elected  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  public 
schools  1915.  Mr.  Shoop  was  making  a  speaking  tour  of  Indiana 
in  the  interest  of  education  when  stricken. 
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(All  books  and  other  material  sent  for  review  will  be  acknowledged  in  this  section  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  some  items  will  be  included  in  such  notice.  Mention  in  this  section  does  not  preclude 
works  of  extended  critical  notice  later  in  the  department  of  Book  Reviews.) 

May  Ayres,  Jesse  F.  Williams,  and  Thomas  D.  Wood.  Healthful  Schools: 
How  to  Build,  Equip,  and  Maintain  Them.  292  pages,  illus.  $1.50.  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Because  the  question  of  school  hygiene  has  never  until  re- 
cently been  thought  of  as  a  whole  by  educators,  but  haS  been  split  up  into  a  score 
of  apparently  unrelated  minor  problems,  its  progress  has  been  erratic.  The  school 
authorities,  both  board  and  superintendent,  too  frequently  fail  to  grasp  the  sub- 
ject as  a  unified  whole.  To  treat  the  subject  as  a  unified  whole,  and  in  condensed 
form,  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  authors  of  this  volume  in  the  Riverside  Text- 
books in  Education  Series.  The  authors  set  forth  the  essentials,  under  each  sub- 
division of  the  subject,  which  the  school  administrator  needs  to  know  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  health  of  the  children  under  his  care;  to  show  what  forms  of  organ- 
ization the  different  branches  of  the  subject  involve;  and  to  give  a  brief  statement 
of  the  accepted  standards  in  each  branch.  The  volume  should  prove  useful  as  a 
textbook  in  school  hygiene  in  colleges  and  normal  schools,  and  should  furnish  a 
basis  for  intelligent  discussion  and  constructive  action  by  teachers,  supervisors, 
superintendents,  and  school  board  members. 

Henry  Gustave  Hotz.  First  Year  Algebra  Scales.  87  pages.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  derive 
a  series  of  scales  for  the  measurement  of  achievement  in  first  year  algebra.  The 
"number  of  times  correctly  solved"  is  used  as  the  basis  for  the  statistical  calcula- 
tions in  the  development  of  these  scales,  and  the  method  employed  coincides  most 
closely  with  that  used  by  Doctor  Trabue  in  his  Completion-Test  Language  Series 
and  by  Doctor  Woody  in  his  Measurements  of  some  Achievements  in  Arithmetic. 

George  Boole.  Collected  Logical  Works.  Volume  II:  The  Laws  of  Thought 
(1854).  Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.  Boole's  Laws  of  Thought  was  orig- 
inally published  at  London  and  Cambridge  in  1854,  and  this  new  edition  of  the 
work,  which  is  issued  with  permission  of  Mrs.  Boole  and  her  family,  is  an  exact  re- 
production of  the  original,  including  the  title-page. 

Charlton  M.  Lewis,  Editor.  The  Tragedy  of  Macbeth.  116  pages.  50 
cents.    New  Haven:    Yale  University  Press. 

Henry  S.  Lupold.  Introduction  to  Latin.  New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
"The  prime  object  in  the  preparation  of  this  work  is  to  achieve  the  utmost  simplic- 
ity of  treatment  of  subject  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  easy  to  the  pupil,  thus  sparing 
him  the  perplexities  attendant  upon  the  use  of  a  regular  first  year  Latin  text  until 
he  is  better  able  to  cope  with  them. " 
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William  Arthur  Maddoz.  The  Free  School  Idea  in  Virginia  Before  the  Civil 
War.  225  pages.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  This 
study  is  an  attempt  to  assemble  and  interpret  new  documentary  evidence  upon  the 
evolution  of  the  common  free  school  in  Virginia. 

Prince  Sarath  Ghosh.  The  Wonders  of  the  Jungle.  Book  Two.  208  pages, 
lUus.  New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  A  continuation  of  the  narrative  concern- 
ing elephants  and  their  life,  which  was  started  in  Book  One.  The  author  supple- 
ments the  accounts  of  elephants  with  stories  of  the  tiger,  the  lion,  the  leopard,  and 
the  wolf. 

•  William  S.  Franklin  and  Barry  MacNutt.  A  Calendar  of  Leading  Experi- 
ments. 210  pages,  illus.  $2.50.  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.:  Franklin,  MacNutt 
and  Charles.  Primarily  this  book  has  to  do  with  class-room  experiments  in  phy- 
sics. Secondarily  it  is  intended  to  set  forth  the  possibilities  of  an  extended  course 
in  elementary  dynamics,  including  the  dynamics  of  wave  motion. 

Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.  What  to  Do  for  Uncle  Sam.  220  pages,  illus. 
75  cents.  Chicago:  A.  Flanagan  Co.  The  text  aims  to  show  ways  in  which  boys 
and  girls  can  render  everyday  service  that  will  be  effective  in  building  and  preserv- 
ing the  nation. 

Helen  Marot.  Creative  Impulse  in  Industry.  146  pages,  $1.50.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  How  is  the  industrial  efficiency  necessary  to  America  after 
tlte  war  to  be  produced  and  maintained  without  Prussianizing  the  workers.  Miss 
Marot  presents  in  this  book  the  result  of  a  survey  of  conditions  specially  made  by 
her  for  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  and  suggests  the  part  that  the 
schools  should  play  in  vitalizing  and  humanizing  industrial  pursuits  in  this  country. 

Charles  H.  Sampson.  Assignment  Manual  of  Algebra.  (53  pages.)  Chicago: 
Benjamin  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.  This  Assignment  Manual  is  designed  for  use  in 
conjunction  with  Elementary  Algebra  (First  Course)  by  Stone  and  Millis  which  is 
published  by  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co. 

Walter  Babcock  Swift.  Speech  Defects  in  School  Children  and  How  to  Treat 
Them.     (129  pages,  75  cents.)     New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

The  subject  of  this  text  is  one  that  is  demanding  more  and  more  attention  from  the 
school  administrator. 

Emma  Serl.  In  Fairyland.  (163  pages,  illustrated,  40  cents.)  New  York:  New- 
son  and  Company. 

Lucy  Williams  Tinley.  The  First  Steps  in  Reading.  (54  pages. )  Lincoln,  Nebr . : 
University  Publishing  Company. 

A  series  of  letters,  written  by  an  experienced  teacher  to  one  just  starting  to  teach, 
and  aiming  to  guide  and  inspire  the  beginner  in  her  task  of  teaching  reading  to  chil- 
dren in  the  first  year. 
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J.  Warshaw.  Spanish-American  Compasilion  Book,  (156  pages.)  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.  A  book  designed  for  use  toward  the  end  of  the  first  year  in 
Spanish,  and  suitable  for  both  high  schools  and  colleges. 

Walter  Robinson  Smith.  An  Introduction  to  Educational  Sociology.  (412 
pages.  $1.75.)  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Besides  being  valuable  as 
a  text  book  for  students  of  educational  theory  and  administration,  this  volume  should 
prove  of  much  interest  and  service  to  teachers  and  school  officers  who  desire  a  social 
interpretation  of  our  modem  educational  progress. 

Annie  M.  MacLean.  Women  Workers  and  Society.  (135  pp.,  50c.)  A  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Another  addition  to  the  useful  little  handbooks  of  the  Na- ' 
tional  Social  Science  Series.  The  author  discusses  briefly  problems  of  industry  and 
the  home,  women  and  industrial  conflicts,  legislative  and  other  aids,  health  and 
housing,  education  and  recreation  for  the  toilers,  and  the  socilaization  of  industry. 
The  fact  that  there  are  eight  million  women  workers  in  the  industries  and  business 
apd  professions  is  proof  enough  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  to  which  this  little 
book  is  an  introduction. 

Montrose  J.  Moses.  Tke  American  Dramatist.  (409  pp.,  $1.75.)  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  first  publish- 
ed in  1911,  and  is  the  best  work  on  the  field  it  covers.  Through  numerous  personal 
associations,  long  studies  extending  to  private  papers,  and  other  special  opportun- 
ities, the  author  fitted  himself  for  his  task.  The  bibliography  of  books  and  maga- 
zine articles  is  very  valuable.  » 

Wolf  von  Schierbrand.  Austria-Hungary,  tke  Polyglot  Empire.  (352  pp., 
$3.00.)  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  The  "polyglot  empire"  with 
Its  Germans,  Magyars,  Czechs,  Poles,  Ruthenians,  Italians,  Serbs,  Croats^  Slovaks, 
and  the  rest — twenty  different  racial  groups  and  eight  official  languages,  with  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  always  active:  such  is  Austria-Hungary,  and  the  picture  shows 
why  it  is  a  center  of  unrest  in  eastern  Europe.  Dr.  von  Schierbrand,  traveler  and 
newspaper  man,  was  in  the  Dual  Monarchy  from  1912  to  1916,  and  presents  a  very 
interesting  picture  of  conditions  there  before  the  war,  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  hostilities  began,  and  of  conditions  during  the  war.  It  is  neither  a  work  of 
scholarly  research  on  the  one  hand  nor  of  hasty  travel  sketches  on  the  other;  its 
statements  and  opinions  are  of  real  interest  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  author  accepted 
the  baseless  idea  that  citation  of  authorities  and  lists  of  reference  works  will  annoy 
the  readers  of  "popular"  books.  Physical  and  racial  maps  should  have  been  in- 
cluded. The  book  is  our  best  account  of  conditions  in  Austria-Hungary  during  the 
war,  and  a  worth-while  discussion  of  the  peculiar  problems  of  that  country 

Arthur  Nichols  Young.  The  Single  Tax  Movement  in  the  United  States.  (340 
pp.,  $1.50.)  Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Dr.  Young,  after  a  long 
and  painstaking  study  of  the  mass  of  single  tax  literature,  extended  correspondence, 
and  personal  visits  to  regions  where  the  movement  has  been  strongest,  gives  us  the 
fruit  of  his  investigations  in  the  form  of  a  dearly  organized,  scholarly,  and  well- 
written  historical  account.    It  includes  a  chapter  on  anticipations  of  Henry  George's 
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ideas  and  one  on  the  economic  background  of  George's  doctrine.  The  author's 
purpose  is  the  presentation  of  facts  and  not  propaganda,  and  the  book  is  one  of  the 
very  best  for  a  study  of  this  much-discussed  doctrine. 

Henry  K.  Rowe.  Society,  lis  Origin  and  Development.  (378  pp.,  $1.50.)  Chas. 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.  Prof.  Rowe  succwsfully  attempts  a  presentation 
of  elementary  sociology  in  a  manner  sufficiently  simple  for  use  by  undergraduates 
or  popular  reading.  After  a  brief  introduction  he  treats  in  groups  of  chapters  life 
in  the  family  group,  social  life  in  the  rural  community,  social  life  in  the  city,  social 
life  in  the  nation,  and  social  analysis. 

James  H.  Workman.  New  First  Spanish  Book.  (127  pp.)  American  Book 
Company,  New  York.  This  little  book  follows  the  plan  of  the  same  author's  First 
German  and  First  French  Book.  The  course  teaches  the  Spanish  language  with- 
out the  help  of  the  learner's  vernacular.  It  bases  linguistic  instruction  upon  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  a  pictorial  illustration  of  the  objects  mentioned. 

John  B.  Opdycke  and  Celia  A.  Drew.  Commercial  Letters.  (395  pages,  illus.) 
Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.  Diuing  recent  years  many  collections  of  social  or 
friendly  letters  have  been  edited  for  school  use.  To  date,  however,  there  has  not 
been  a  single  collection  of  commercial  letters  for  school  use,  though  such  letters  are 
quite  as  important  as  the  other  kind,  and  much  more  important,  indeed,  for  pupils 
in  commercial  schools.  The  present  volume  aims  to  present  good  examples  of  the 
principal  types  of  commercial  letter,  from  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  to  the  most 
complicated,  most  scientific,  most  artistic. 

Ashley  H.  Thorndike.  The  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Composition.  (363  pp., 
$1.25.)  The  Century  Company,  New  York.  .  After  many  reprints  of  the  original 
edition  this  book  has  been  carefully  revised  by  the  author  in  co-operation  with 
Katherine  Morse  of  the  New  York  Training  School  for  Teachers.  A  new  chapter 
on  oral  English,  timely  exercises,  and  illustrative  material  and  numerous  changes 
and  additions  in  the  topics  and  directions  for  composition,  improve  the  text  materially. 

Bernhard  C.  Straube,  Editor.  Mdrchen  und  Sagen.  (220  pages,  illus.,  40 
cents.)  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  It  is  the  claim  of  this  volume  to 
furnish  students  of  German  with  easy  and  interesting  reading  material  culled  from 
the  rich  and  varied  store  of  German  Marchen  literature  of  past  and  present  days  and 
to  teach  idiomatic  German  by  the  application  of  direct  method  principles. 

Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.  Tell  Me  Another  Story.  (335  pages.,  $1.50.)  Mil- 
ton Bradley  Company,  Springfield  Mass.  The  volume  consists  of  groups  of  stories 
arranged  so  that  their  tdling  will  result  in  definite  mental  growth  for  children,  as 
well  as  satisfied  "story  hunger." 

A.  N.  Whitehead.  The  Organization  of  Thought:  Educational  and  Scientific. 
(228  pp.)  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  These  discourses  fall  into  two 
sections,  the  first  five  chapters  deal  with  education,  and  the  remaining  three  embody 
discussions  on  certain  points  arising  in  the  philosophy  of  science. 
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Th.  Storm.  Immensee.  Edited  by  Alma  S.  Pick.  (Pp.  xx,  177,  40  cts.)  New 
York:  Macmillan.  Another  Immensee!  This  one  appears  in  the  new  Macmillan 
German  Series  (under  the  general  editorship  of  Prof.  Von  Klenze  and  his  wife).  It 
is  not  one  of  the  stock  editions,  but,  like  the  Walter-Krause  Immensee  and  the  re- 
vised Holt  edition,  it  is  adapted  to  the  direct  method.  German  explanations  of 
words  and  idioms  are  given  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  but  other  notes  (also  in  German) 
and  the  exercises  are  all  in  the  back,  thus  there  is  less  breaking  up  of  the  text  than  in 
the  Walter  Krause  edition.  The  text  has  been  conformed  to  the  standard  edition 
of  Storm's  works.  The  book  contains  a  few  photographs  and  pen  and  ink  illustra- 
tions. Some  faults  might  be  found,  particularly  with  the  "Anmerkungen,"  but  on 
the  whole  this  edition  deserves  to  be  widely  used. 
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High  School  Marks  and  Costs  In  New^  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont 
James  L.  McConaughy 

Dartmouth  College 

T  AST  year  the  Department  of  Education  at  Dartmouth  College 
organized  an  informal  Bi-State  Educational  Club,  composed  of 
thirty  high  school  superintendents  and  high  school  principals  in 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  whose  schools  were  located  within 
35  miles  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  purpose  of  the  Club  was  to 
increase  the  acquaintance  among  the  educational  leaders  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  Connecticut  river  and  to  promote  educational  effi- 
ciency. The  meetings  of  the  Club  were  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  supervised  study  as  carried  on  in  the  schools  represented,  to  con- 
sidering the  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  schools,  and  to  similar  top- 
ics. The  Club  also  conducted  on  Washington's  Birthday  a  patri- 
otic interscholastic  speaking  contest,  the  first  non-athletic  inter- 
school  competition  of  this  sort  in  the  region.  On  Memorial  Day 
an  inter-school  patriotic  sing  was  held  with  15  schools  represented 
before  an  audience  of  over  a  thousand.  Undoubtedly  the  most 
profitable  effort  of  the  Club,  however,  was  a  statistical  study  of  the 
marks  given  in  each  high  school  in  Jime,  1917  and  of  the  cost  of 
instruction  in  each  high  school  course.  The  schools  represented 
were:  in  New  Hampshire, — Claremont,  Enfield,  Hanover,  Leb- 
anon, Kimball  Union  Academy  at  Meriden,  Newport,  West  Leban- 
on; in  Vermont, — Bradford,  South  Royalton,  White  River  Junction, 
Windsor  and  Woodstock.  The  schools  range  in  size  from  50  to 
250,  most  of  them  having  about  125  pupils;  there  was  no  recognized 
difference  in  the  type  or  ability  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  schools. 

These  studies  are  briefly  reported  herewith. 
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The  study  of  high  school  marks  was  based  upon  the  New  Jersey 
study  reported  upon  in  this  magazine  by  Superintendent  Bliss  of 
Montclair  two  years  ago.  To  simplify  the  matter,  however,  in  our 
study  only  the  highest  and  lowest  marks  were  recorded.  The  data 
presented  in  Tables  I  and  II  shows  the  percentages  of  highest  marks 
(A's)  and  failure  marks  (F's)  given  in  each  school  and  in  each  sub- 
ject and  in  each  class  in  June,  1917.  No  account  was  taken  of  per- 
sons who  dropped  out  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Certain  inter- 
esting material  was  discovered  when  the  Club  met  to  discuss  this 
report.  The  New  Hampshire  schools  seemed  to  mark  more  strictly 
than  those  in  Vermont:  11%  of  the  New  Hampshire  marks  were 
A's,  16%  in  Vermont;  9%  of  the  New  Hampshire  marks  were  faU- 
ures,  6%  in  Vermont.  It  was  surprising  to  note  that  French  was 
apparently  a  harder  subject  than  Mathematics;  there  were  more 
failures  in  French  than  in  any  other  subject.  In  commercial  sub- 
jects and  the  science  courses  the  failures  were  few  and  high  marks 
numerous.  A  brief  consideration  of  the  data  presented  to  the  Club, 
as  shown  in  Tables  I  and  II,  showed  that  schools  E  and  G  were 
marking  altogether  too  high  (only  2%  and  3%  fedlures),  that  school 
I  was  marking  too  hard  (only  3%  A's).  A  striking  comparison  was 
found  in  the  Jimior  year  between  schools  C  and  E;  in  the  Senior 
year  between  school  J  and  school  K.  School  M,  with  a  14%  failiu^ 
in  Mathematics  and  no  failures  in  any  other  subjects,  had  a  record 
which  demanded  explanation. 

Tables  I  and  II  should  be  read  as  follows:  the  schools  are  lettered; 
each  school's  record  should  be  read  down;  the  marks  are  given  as 
A's  and  F's.  In  Table  II  averages  by  subjects  will  be  found  at  the 
right,  averages  by  schools  at  the  bottom. 

In  the  study  of  high  school  costs  no  accoimt  was  taken  of  any- 
thing except  teachers'  salaries,  since  it  proved  impossible  to  judge 
fairly  the  expenses  of  equipment,  etc.  The  figures  were  worked 
out  by  putting  all  courses  on  a  five  period  a  week  basis  and  then 
dividing  the  teacher's  salary  by  the  number  of  courses  taught  and 
dividing  the  figure  thus  obtained  by  the  number  of  students  enrolled. 
Where  the  Principal  taught,  two  fifths  of  his  salary  was  deducted 
for  administration  and  the  remainder  was  figured  as  though  he 
taught  the  same  number  of  periods  as. the  other  teachers.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  the  costs  in  English  were  found  to  be  much  lower 
than  in  any  other  subject;  the  school  that  was  paying  most  per 
pupil  for  teaching  English  was  paying  less  than  was  paid  for  the 
cheapest  German  and  Physics  instruction.  The  English  teachers 
seemed  to  be  over-loaded  and  ill  paid.  A  consideration  of  the  data 
given  in  Tables  III  and  IV  convinced  the  Club  that  Latin  was  a 
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TABLE  I 

Showing  f<n  each  school  {A — Ai)  tht  percentage  of  highest  marhs  (,A)  and  of  failure  (F)  in  each  grade. 

School  ABCEFGHI        J        KLMAv. 

Freshman   A 21   14   21    4   10    9   15    1   18   15   13   33   18 

F 14   10   11    0   12    0    7    9    6   12    8    7    5 

Sophomore    A 17      15      20        8        6        6      10        5      16      13      13      11       12 

F 12        6      15        7       17        3       15      11        9      17        3        0      10 

Junior     A 16   13   34    2    2   21   12    2   36   16   21   25   17 

F 1    4   11    3   15    0   13    7    0    9    3    0    6 

Senior  A 23      16        2      27      12        5      33        0      18        0      13      27      15 

F 5220552015002 


TABLE  II 
Showing  for  each  school  {A — Ai)  the  percentage  of  highest  marhs  {A)  and  failure  (F)  for  earious  subjects. 


School 

A 

B 

C 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

T 

K 

L 

M 

Av. 

English 

A 

....     12 

16 

15 

11 

8 

13 

10 

1 

15 

4 

14 

25 

11 

F 

....       9 

5 

14 

2 

14 

0 

9 

4 

3 

4 

3 

0 

6 

History 

A 

....     19 

18 

12 

11 

13 

10 

9 

0 

19 

10 

9 

40 

14 

F 

....       7 

4 

5 

0 

14 

0 

17 

0 

9 

13 

4 

0 

7 

French 

A 

....     29 

3 

26 

3 

5 

11 

15 

9 

11 

11 

27 

18 

13 

F 

....       2 

14 

14 

9 

11 

0 

30 

12 

18 

16 

8 

0 

13 

Latin 

A 

....     26 

9 

24 

3 

9 

8 

31 

0 

25 

17 

40 

22 

16 

F 

....       6 

9 

12 

3 

5 

0 

15 

8 

4 

19 

4 

0 

8 

Mathematics 

A 

....     21 

13 

23 

7 

11 

4 

24 

0 

23 

7 

6 

14 

11 

F 

....     14 

9 

11 

2 

14 

4 

2 

13 

1 

10 

16 

14 

10 

Commercial 

A 

....     20 

25 

29 

X 

0 

20 

17 

0 

17 

X 

12 

33 

15 

F 

....       6 

2 

3 

X 

19 

20 

0 

9 

7 

X 

0 

0 

5 

Science 

A 

....     19 

14 

10 

9 

0 

0 

26 

12 

37 

22 

12 

43 

17 

F 

6 

3 

2 

0 

12 

0 

0 

5 

0 

13 

1 

0 

5 

Average 

A 

....     21 

14 

20 

8 

7 

10 

19 

3 

21 

10 

17 

26 

14 

F 

7 

6 

9 

2 

13 

3 

10 

7 

6 

11 

5 

2 

7 

luxury  for  schools  H  and  G,  German  for  school  I,  Physics  for  school 
A,  Chemistry  for  school  B,  Domestic  Ssience  for  school  K,  and 
Botany  for  school  C.  Table  III  gives  the  teaching  costs  by  sub- 
jects, Table  IV,  by  schools.  In  connection  with  this  study  the 
Club  also  secured  the  following  information  which  clearly  demon- 
strates the  great  variety  of  practice  in  schools  as  close  together  and 
generally  alike  as  those  which  were  represented:  length  of  school 
day:  average  5}4  hours,  range,  from  4^  to  8  hours;  number  of  hours 
per  week,  outside  of  school,  that  teachers  are  supposed  to  stay  in 
school;  average  2^  hours,  range,  from  0  to  6J/2  hours;  Principars 
salary;  average,  $1655,  range,  from  $1100  to  >2100. 

The  significance  of  this  study  is  not  particularly  in  the  results 
obtained,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  was  carried  on  by  school 
men,  themselves,  without  the  aid  of  any  "experts;"  it  is  exactly 
the  sort  of  study  which  any  group  of  schoolmen  could  profitably 
undertake  themselves;  the  results  may  be  of  interest  because  of  the 
bi-state  element  and  because  they  represent  such  a  study  imder- 
taken  in  New  England,  where  statistical  investigations  of  school 
conditions  by  school  men  themselves  have  not  been  frequent  in  the 
past. 
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TABLE  III 

Teaching  Costs 

per  Pupa  per  Year  by  Subjects 

Sch. 

No.  Pup.  Cost    Per  Pup. 

Sch. 

No.  Pup.  Cost 

Per  Pup. 

ENGLISH 

MATHEMATICS 

G 

48 

$400.00 

$8.68 

F 

66      $97O.00 

$14.® 

B 

218 

1667.50 

7.65 

C 

44        616.68 

14.01 

K 

106 

800.00 

7.55 

K 

83        840  OO 

10.12 

F 

97 

653.33 

6.74 

G 

20        200.00 

lO.OO 

A 

103 

687.14 

6.67 

I 

61        600.00 

984 

J 

151 

894.18 

5.92 

L 

87        715.00 

8.22 

C 

86 

464  00 

5.30 

H 

57        449  05 

7.88 

H 

151 

736.00 

4.87 

B 

112        610.18 

6.83 

I 

146 

662.50 

4.54 

A 

94        566.67 

6.03 

L 

17.S 

568.88 

3.25 

J 

131        559.98 

4.27 

FRENCH 

PHYSICS 

I 

44 

$525.00 

$11.93 

A 

5      $175.00 

$35.00 

B 

89 

920.00 

10.34 

L 

10        180.00 

18.00 

F 

77 

794.00 

10.31 

H 

10        166  67 

16.67 

A 

30 

300.00 

10.00 

K 

12        180.00 

IS.OQ 

L 

57 

489.15 

8.65 

C 

18        228.00 

12.67 

J 

34 

228.56 

6.72 

I 

23        285.00 

12. 3P 

C 

49 

325.00 

6.63 

B 

41        460.00 

11.22 

H 

40 

228.00 

5.70 

J 

11        116.00 

10.54 

G 

24 

100.00 

4.16 

CHEMISTRY 

GERMAN 

B 

20      $460.00 

$23  00 

I 

6 

$175.00 

$29.17 

K 

12        180.00 

15.O0 

K 

55 

675.00 

12.27 

L 

12        175.00 

14.58 

G 

10 

100.00 

10.00 

F 

17        150.00 

8.82 

J 

25 

224.00 

8.96 

J 

22        116.00 

5.27 

LATIN 

DOMESTIC    ARTS 

H 

17 

$508.00 

$29.88 

K 

19      $600.00 

$31.58 

G 

5 

100.00 

20.00 

C 

34        429.00 

12.62 

B 

41 

736.00 

17.95 

B 

55        603.75 

10.98 

I 

32 

525.00 

16.40 

G 

21        200.00 

9.52 

A 

45 

606.19 

13.47 

H 

72        480.00 

6.67 

K 

68 

790.00 

11.62 

I 

55        350.00 

6.36 

C 

28 

324.99 

11.61 

BOTANY 

F 

62 

680.00 

10.97 

C 

2       $114.00 

$57.00 

L 

42 

440.00 

10.47 

B 

25        46000 

18.40 

J 

59 

476.00 

8.07 

L 

40        350.00 

8.75 

HISTORY 

GENERAL  SCIENCE 

C 

39 

$642.68 

$16.63 

A 

20      $175.00 

$8.75 

G 

22 

300.00 

13.63 

J 

45        232.00 

5.16 

K 

78 

800.00 

10.26 

F 

47 

396.67 

8.44 

B 

124 

952.48 

7.69 

A 

53 

341.67 

6.44 

I 

73 

447.50 

6.13 

H 

25 

130.00 

5.20 

L 

109 

565.00 

5.18 

J 

113 

400.00 

3.54 
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TABLE  IV 
Teaching  Costs  per  Pupil  per  Year  by  Schools 


Subj. 

Cost    No.  Pup. 

Per  Pup. 

Subj. 

Cost    No.Pup.  Per  Pup. 

SCHOOL  A 

SCHOOL  H 

Physics 

$175.00 

5 

$35.00 

Latin 

$508  00 

17 

$29.00 

Latin 

606.19 

45 

13.47 

Physics 

166.67 

10 

16.67 

French 

300.00 

30 

10.00 

Math. 

449.05 

57 

7.88 

Science 

175.00 

20 

8.75 

Dom.  Arts 

480.00 

72 

6.67 

English 

687.14 

103 

6.67 

French 

228.00 

40 

5.70 

History 

341.67 

53 

6.44 

HistcMT 

130.00 

25 

5.20 

Math. 

566.67 
SCHOOLS 

94 

6.03 

English 

736.00 
SCHOOL  I 

151 

4.87 

Chem. 

$460.00 

20 

$23.00 

German 

$175.00 

6 

$29.17 

Botany 

460.00 

25 

18.40 

Latin 

525.00 

32 

16.40 

Latin 

736.00 

41 

17.95 

Physics 

285  00 

23 

12.39 

Physics 

460.00 

41 

11.22 

French 

525.00 

44 

11.93 

Dom.  Arts 

603.75 

55 

10.98 

Math. 

600.00 

61 

9.84 

French 

920.00 

89 

10.34 

Dom.  Arta 

350.00 

55 

6.36 

History 

952.48 

124 

7.69 

History 

447.50 

73 

6.13 

English 

1667.50 

218 

7.65 

English 

662.50 

146 

4.54 

Math. 

813.12 

119 

6.83 

SCHOOL  J 

SCHOCX.C 

Physics 

$116.00 

11 

$10.54 

Biology 

$114.00 

2 

$57.00 

German 

224.00 

25 

8.96 

History 

642.68 

39 

16.48 

Latin 

476.00 

59 

8.07 

Math. 

616.68 

44 

14.01 

French 

228.56 

131 

6.72 

Physics 

228.00 

18 

12.67 

English 

894.18 

151 

5.92 

Dom.  Arts 

429.00 

34 

12.62 

Chem 

116.00 

22 

5.27 

Utin 

324.99 

28 

11.61 

Science 

232.00 

45 

5.16 

French 

324.99 

49 

6.63 

Math. 

559.98 

131 

4.27 

English 

464.00 

SCHOOL F 

86 

5.30 

Histroy 

400.00 

SCHOOL  K 

il3 

3.54 

Math. 

$970.00 

66 

$14.69 

Dom.  Arts 

$600.00 

19 

$31.58 

Latin 

680.00 

62 

10.97 

Chem. 

180.00 

12 

15.00 

French 

794.00 

77 

10.31 

Physics 

180.00 

12 

15.00 

Chem. 

150.00 

17 

8.82 

German 

675.00 

55 

12.27 

History 

396.67 

47 

8.44 

Latin 

790.00 

68 

11.62 

English 

653.33 

97 

6.74 

History 

800.00 

78 

10.26 

SCHOOL  G 

Math. 

840.00 

83 

10.12 

Latin 

$100.00 

5 

$20.00 

English 

800.00 

106 

7.55 

History 

300.00 

22 

13.63 

SCHOOL  L 

Math. 

200.00 

20 

10.00 

Physics 

$180.00 

10 

$18.00 

German 

100.00 

10 

10.00 

Chemistry 

175.00 

12 

14.85 

Dom.  Arts 

200.00 

21 

9.52 

Latin 

440.00 

42 

10  47 

English 

400.00 

48 

8.68 

Botany 

350.00 

40 

8.75 

French 

100.00 

24 

4.16 

French 

489.15 

57 

8.65 

Math. 

715.00 

87 

8.22 

History 

565.00 

109 

5.18 

English 

568.88 

175 

3.25 
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The  Organization  of  Religious  Education 
Within  the  Community* 

Walter  S.  Athearn 

Boston  University 
Chairman  Eductional  Committee  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Association 

1.    Introductory  Statement. 

SPHERE  is  no  fact  more  evident  to  the  student  of  world  events 
than  the  necessity  of  the  reconstruction  and  the  development  of 
popular  education.  An  uneducated  democracy  is  no  democracy  at 
all.  Wherever  education  breaks  down,  there  democracy  also  breaks 
down.  Current  literature  in  America,  England,  and  France  clear- 
ly forecasts  an  unprecedented  development  of  popular  education  in 
the  days  that  are  just  ahead. 

It  is  also  clearly  apparent  that  democracies  of  the  future  will  seek 
a  moral  foundation  for  citizenship.  Either  systems  of  ethics,  with 
no  definite  religious  sanctions,  will  be  introduced  into  the  state 
schools,  or  the  church  must  provide  an  efficient  system  of  religious 
education  for  all  the  people.  In  our  own  country  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  clearly  defined  movements  already  claiming  public  support 
— each  having  for  its  object  the  religious  education  of  the  American 
people.  In  each  of  these  movements  there  is  the  community  em- 
phasis. It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted  that  in  the  future  there 
will  be  more  commimity  co-operation  in  religious  education  than 
ever  before.  A  number  of  distinct  types  of  community  organiza- 
tion have  been  suggested  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  put 
some  of  them  into  actual  operation. 

It  is  desirable  in  the  early  days  of  this  movement  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  educational  administration  should  be  clearly 
in  the  minds  of  the  leaders  and  that  the  movement  should  have  the 
advantage  of  being  launched  in  the  light  of  sound  educational  the- 
ory. It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  until  there  is  agreement  on  cer- 
tain fundamental  principles  there  can  be  nothing  gained  by  the 
discussion  of  details  of  organization.  For  this  reason  this  paper 
will  be  devoted  to  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  basic  principles,  rather 
than  to  the  defence  of  any  type  of  community  organization. 


*A  paper  read  before  the  International  Sunday  School  Convention,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y..  June  24,  1918. 

(398) 
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2.  The  Task  of  Religious  Education. 

Through  the  public  schools  the  state  secures  an  efficient,  soci- 
ally-minded, homogeneous  citizenship.  It  develops  conunon  skills, 
common  attitudes,  and  common  ideals.  Its  curriculum,  besides 
providing  for  individual  needs,  contains  common  elements  which 
become  the  basis  of  the  like-mindedness  of  the  people  and  insure 
united  and  collective  activity.  It  is  thus  that  social  solidarity  is 
secured  in  a  democracy. 

The  task  of  religious  education  is  to  motivate  conduct  in  terms 
of  a  religious  ideal  of  life.  The  facts  and  experience  of  life  must 
be  inter-fused  with  religious  meaning.  In  a  democracy  the  commom 
facts,  attitudes  and  ideals  given  as  the  basis  of  common  action, 
must  be  surcharged  with  religious  interpretation.  Spiritual  sig- 
nificance and  God-consciousness  must  attach  to  the  entire  content 
of  the  secular  curriculum.  Lnless  the  curriculum  of  the  church 
school  can  pick  up  the  curriculum  of  the  public  school  and  shoot  it  full 
of  religious  meaning,  the  church  school  cannot  guarantee  that  the  con- 
duct  of  the  citizen  of  the  future  will  be  religiously  motivated. 

It  follows  from  the  above  statement  that  a  community  program 
of  religious  education  must  seek  the  complete  correlation  of  the 
public  schools  and  the  church  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  university,  and  that  the  church  must  erect  a  comprehensive 
system  of  religious  schools. 

In  discussing  forms  of  community  organization  in  religious  ed- 
ucation it  is  necessary  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  sort  of  school 
system  which  is  to  be  sustained  by  the  proposed  commimity  organ- 
ization. Many  of  the  proposed  plans  of  community  organization 
give  evidence  of  a  complete  absence  of  educational  ideals,  coupled 
with  a  complete  mastery  of  the  art  of  propaganda.  The  writer  of 
this  paper  is  searching  for  an  organization  which  can  sustain  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  church  schools,  including  week-day  and  Sun- 
day Church  Schools,  vacation  schools,  community  training  schools 
for  religious  leaders,  and  professional  organizations  for  teachers 
and  officers.  It  involves  the  daily  care  of  twenty-five  million  ele- 
mentary children,  and  three  million  high  school  students  in  the 
United  States  alone,  with  provision  for  the  religious  training  of 
adults.  It  involves  *the  annual  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars 
for  biiildings,  libraries  and  texts  books,  apparatus  and  equipment. 
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It  involves  the  training  of  an  army  of  teachers  and  supervisors, 
many  of  whom  will  be  paid  adequate  salaries,  and  all  of  whom  will 
have  the  highest  professional  ideals.  It  is  highly  important  that 
community  organizations  now  being  established  shall  contain  the 
framework  that  will  sustain  such  a  system  of  church  schools. 

3.  Denominational  and  Common  Programs. 

In  the  field  of  religious  education  there  will  be  both  denomination- 
al and  community  interests  to  be  recognized.  Every  denomina- 
tional school  has  a  dual  relationship — ^  family  relationship  to  the 
denomination,  and  a  territorial  relationdiip  to  the  community  in 
which  the  school  is  located.  This  dual  relationship  is  akin  to  the 
relation  of  the  family  and  the  municipality.  There  is  a  sense  in 
which  the  householder  is  independent  of  the  community;  but  there 
is  another  sense  in  which  the  householder  is  obligated  to  respect 
the  welfare  of  the  community.  In  a  very  true  sense  every  religious 
denomination  is  accountable  to  society  as  a  whole  for  the  manner 
in  which  it  discharges  its  educational  responibility  to  its  children, 
for  society  as  a  whole  is  affected  by  the  educational  program  of 
each  religious  body.  No  man  can  live  unto  himself  and  no  denom- 
ination can  educate  unto  itself. 

This  paper  is  not  directly  interested  in  the  organization  of  re- 
ligious education  within  the  local  church.  The  International  Sun- 
day School  Association  has  recognized  such  schools  to  be  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  denominational  Sunday  School  Boards.  This 
paper  is  interested  vitally  in  the  cooperative,  federated  educational 
work  of  churches  in  the  same  community.  While  only  conununity 
problems  will  be  considered  in  this  paper,  it  may  be  said  in  passinir 
that  most  of  the  principles  of  educational  administration  advocated 
for  the  community  program  will  apply  with  equal  force  within  the 
schools  of  a  religious  denomination. 

4.  Public  School  Experience. 

In  the  study  of  the  problems  of  educational  organization  and 
administration  the  church  should  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
public  schools.  The  questions  of  imits  of  effective  supervision, 
academic  freedom,  political  and  commercial  influence,  state  and 
local  control,  etc.,  have  been  uinder  discussion  and  experimenta- 
tion for  a  hundred  years  and  the  church  should  profit  by  this  valu- 
able experience. 
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Church  colleges  have  also  gone  through  a  struggle  for  academic 
freedom.  It  is  surprising  that  the  church  schools  in  the  local  com- 
munity should  be  placed  under  academic  bondage  on  the  same  day 
that  the  church  college  is  given  its  academic  freedom! 

A  study  of  the  sources  listed  in  the  bibliography  appended  to 
this  paper  will  show  the  present  status  of  educational  organization 
in  the  field  of  secular  education. 

5.  Principles  of  Community  Organization. 

There  is  abimdant  evidence,  drawn  from  both  secular  and  re- 
ligious educational  practice,  to  justify  the  following  statement  of 
principles  of  educational  organization. 

a.  Any  board  of  education,  secular  or  religious,  created  to  protect 
vested  interests  of  any  kind,  will  be  ineffective  and,  in  the  end,  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  childhood  of  the  community. 

Effective  educational  administration  requires  unity  of  purpose. 
Board  members  must  be  free  to  promote  a  common  objective  with- 
out prejudice,  and  without  influence  from  a  specially  interested 
constituency. 

Boards  of  Religious  Education  in  charge  of  Conmiunity  Train- 
ing Schools  have  frequently  been  composed  of  members  elected  by 
the  various  church  bodies,  the  Christian  Associations,  the  Coimty 
or  City  Simday  School  Association,  etc.  Such  boards  have  invar- 
iably proven  to  be  weak  and  inefficient.  The  very  moment  a  ser- 
ious educational  task  was  attempted  the  organization  broke  down. 

Some  communities  have  constructed  their  Boards  of  Religious 
Education  from  representatives,  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
Church  School,  such  as  elementary,  secondary,  adult,  etc.  These 
boards  have  also  been  inefficient. 

The  most  effective  board  is  secured  when  each  member  repre- 
sents the  whole  school  and  the  whole  community. 

Boards  of  public  education  are  not  composed  of  members  selected 
by  the  various  political  parties,  publishing  and  supply  houses  to 
represent  their  interests.  To  prevent  partisan  politics  and  com- 
mercial rivalry  from  influencing  the  schools  we  have  a  non-partisan 
board  of  education  and  persons  sharing  in  the  profits  from  school 
books,  or  supplies,  are  by  law  denied  membership  on  such  boards. 

To  permit  a  Community  Board  of  Religious  Education  to  be 
composed  of  members  officially  selected  to  represent  the  diffierent 
religious  denominations  and  their  affiliated  publishing  interests  and 
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denominational  charities  would  invite  into  the  community  program 
denominational  jealousies  and  permit  the  children  of  the  commun- 
ity to  be  exploited  in  the  interests  of  publishers'  profits.  Under 
such  a  board  an  efficient  school  system  would  be  impossible. 

b.  The  organization  which  is  responsible  for  the  educational  pro- 
gram of  a  community  should  also  be  responsible  for  the  financial  sup- 
port  of  the  educational  system. 

In  niany  New  England  cities  the  municipality  levies  the  school 
tax  and  the  school  board  expends  the  money.  School  funds  are 
made  the  basis  of  political  contests,  and  funds  are  reduced  to  sat- 
isfy tax  payers,  leaving  the  board  of  education  without  the  ability 
to  give  the  community  the  kind  of  a  school  system  its  children 
should  have.  After  a  hard  struggle  Boston  has  broken  away  from 
this  system,  and  the  board  of  education  given  the  power  to  levy 
school  taxes  within  limits  fixed  by  law.  Under  this  arrangement 
the  school  board  knows  what  it  can  do  through  a  series  of  years. 

It  is  quite  conmion  for  the  budgets  for  community  religious  ed- 
ucation to  be  made  up  of  sums  contributed  by  the  County  Sunday 
School  Association,  the  Christian  Associations,  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches,  etc.  The  withdrawal  of  the  financial  support  would 
seriously  cripple  the  work  of  the  community  religious  schools.  Dis- 
aster lies  ahead  of  that  board  of  religious  education  which  relies 
upon  some  other  board,  or  denominational  organization  for  its  finan-. 
dal  support. 

c.  The  organization  of  religious  education  in  a  community  should 
guarantee  the  academic  freedom  of  the  schools  and  promote  the  pro- 
fessional standards  of  teachers  and  officers. 

All  ecclesiastical  and  conunerdal  control  must  be  removed  from 
the  community  programs  in  the  interests  of  academic  freedom. 
The  teachers  must  be  free  to  carry  forward  through  a  series  of  years 
an  uninterrupted  program  of  religious  education.  The  school  must 
be  judged  by  its  product,  and  teachers  must  be  protected  from  secre- 
tarial or  ecclesiastical  exploitation.  Trained  educational  super- 
visors alone  should  be  permitted  to  direct  the  educational  program. 

In  the  selection  of  text  books  it  should  be  conceded  without  de- 
bate that  the  teachers  should  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  the 
books  they  are  to  use,  that  the  educational  experts  should  guide 
teachers  in  the  selection,  that  boards  should  adopt  no  books  not 
approved  by  trained  educators,  that  book  publishers  and  lesson 
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writers  should  be  excluded  from  all  boards  charged  with  the  duty 
of  selecting  text  books,  and  that  merit  and  not  the  publisher's  im- 
print should  be  the  basis  of  selection. 

d.  The  Community  System  of  Religious  Education  should  rest  upon 
the  Christian  citizenship  of  the  community  and  be  independent  of  all 
other  organizations, 

A  system  of  religious  education  can  not  be  successfully  operated 
as  a  side  line  of  any  other  organization.  The  public  schools  are 
free  and  independent.  They  render  a  service  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  church  schools  of  the  conununity  must  be  indepen- 
dent of  all  other  agencies  so  that  they  may  render  a  distinct  service 
to  the  whole  community. 

e.  The  unit  of  local  administration  must  be  conscious  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  the  entire  educational  system. 

The  size  of  the  imit  of  educational  administration  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  The  unit  may  be  too  small  to  provide  adequate 
financial  backing  and  competent  educational  leadership.  It  may 
be  too  large  to  be  practicable  as  a  unit  of  supervision.  Forty-one 
of  the  United  States  have  chosen  the  county  as  the  unit  of  civil 
government.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  ordinarily,  the  county  is 
the  logical  unit  for  the  administration  of  religious  education.  The 
territory  covered  should,  of  course,  represent  a  homogeneous,  soci- 
ally united  population  if  possible. 

Cities  should  be  responsible  for  the  fiinge  of  rural  territory  around 
them.  It  is  fatal  to  the  suburbs  to  organize  an  independent  city 
organization  and  leave  the  remainder  of  the  coimty  without  lead- 
ership. 

A  leading  authority  on  educational  administration  says,  "It  is 
not  safe  to  make  use  of  any  given  unit  of  government  unless,  for  the 
purpose  in  hand,  the  people  feel  themselves  as  in  control  of  that 
imit."  (Payson  Smith,  in  School  and  Society,  7:171,  pp.  392,  April 
6, 1918.) 

For  standardization  and  stimulation  the  smaller  units  need  the 
direction  of  larger  state  and  national  or  inter-national  units.  The 
power  handed  down  must  be  regarded  as  the  will  of  the  people  them- 
selves or  supervision  will  be  ineffective.  There  must  be  a  close 
spiritual  bond  between  the  smaller  and  the  larger  units. 

In  arguing  for  the  principle  that  the  administration  of  education 
should  be  locally  directed  in  accordance  with  formulated  principles 
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of  our  national  ideals,  Professor  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  of  Teachers 
College,  says:  *'The  extreme  diversity  of  conditions  and  conse- 
quent needs  in  our  broad  land  and  indeed  the  genius  of  our  national 
spirit  are  opposed  to  any  centrally  determined  strict  imiformity. 
Experience  of  different  states  has  shown  the  xmwisdom  on  the  one 
hand  of  unrestricted  subsidies,  and  on  the  other,  largely  because  it 
denies  growth  through  democratic  participation,  of  central  decision 
condeming  the  details  of  local  administration."  (School  and  So- 
ciety, 7:168,  p.  303,  March  16,  '18.) 

It  is  now  regarded  as  the  most  satisfactory  policy  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  national  or  state  supervising  body  the  fixing  of  stan- 
dards, courses  of  study,  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  similar  gen- 
eral standards  and  leave  for  local  administration  the  details  of  se- 
lecting teachers,  adopting  text  books,  providing  finances,  etc.f  Fol- 
lowing this  principle  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Internation- 
al Simday  School  Association  establishes  general  standards  arid  con- 
ditions of  work  and  leaves  with  the  local  commimities  large  dis- 
cretion in  the  methods  of  reaching  the  standards.  For  a  state  or 
national  board  to  fix  details,  adopt  text  books,  etc.,  would  deny  the 
local  teachers  the  opportunity  of  "growth  through  participation" 
and  invite  open  rebellion  on  the  part  of  local  leadership. 

The  discussion  of  this  principle  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Control  from  above  should  be  general,  not  specific. 

2.  No  power  can  be  handed  down  in  the  form  of  effective  supervis- 
ion until  it  has  been  consciously  handed  up  by  people  who  see  the  need 
of  over-head  direction  or  supervision. 

6.  Current  Attempts  at  Community  Control  of  Religious 
Education. 
A  nimiber  of  agencies  are  already  projecting  plans  for  the  oper- 
ation of  community  programs  of  religious  education.    To  most  of 
these  agencies  community  work  in  religious  education  is  conceived 
of  as  little  more  than  a  means  of  promoting  denominational  pro- 
grams by  cooperative  effort.    The  organizations  are,  consequently, 
little  more  than  systems  of  publicity  and  propaganda. 
The  following  plans  are  under  discussion  in  the  country  today: 
a.  The  Federal  Council  of  Churches.    This  plan  proposes  to  oper- 
ate a  system  of  religious  education  imder  the  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee on  Bible  Study,  or  Religious  Education  which  is  one  of  a 
number  of  committees  in  charge  of  evangelism,  publicity,  public 
morals,  etc. 
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This  plan  violates  every  known  principle  of  educational  admin- 
istration. It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  the  public  schools 
to  be  operated  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
as  to  expect  a  system  of  church  schools  to  be  operated  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 

This  plan  fails  to  recognize  that  religious  education  deals  with 
immaturity;  that  a  specialized  technique  is  required,  which  differs 
absolutely  from  the  other  forms  of  inter-church  cooperation.  Be- 
sides this,  the  school  system  is  sure  to  inherit  all  the  quarrels,  and 
feel  the  pressure  of  all  the  spasms  of  adult  church  effort  which  the 
organization  promotes. 

The  consistent,  imintemipted  progress  of  Christian  nurture 
through  a  series  of  years  is  not  possible  under  this  system  of  control: 

For  five  years  I  tried  to  operate  a  community  program  of  relig- 
ious education  under  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  Public 
safety,  evangelism,  church  publicity,  charity  and  relief  almost  com- 
pletely crowded  religious  education  out  of  the  minds  of  Coimdl 
members.  At  no  time  during  the  five  years  was  more  than  five 
minutes  of  time  taken  for  the  consideration  of  the  vital  problems  of 
Christian  education.  Three  times  during  the  five  years  the  local 
church  cotmcil  was  disorganized  because  of  political,  and  sectarian 
differences.  Three  times  I  was  left  with  a  community  program  on 
my  hands  with  no  parent  organization  to  which  to  report.  The 
reorganized  Council  systematically  refused  to  meet  the  financial 
obligations  of  its  predecessors  and  I  was  compelled  to  pay  out  per- 
sonally during  the  five  years  over  $1150.00  to  protect  the  credit  of 
the  community  school  of  religious  education.  The  work  of  the 
community  school  is  heralded  in  the  reports  of  the  Church  Cotmcil 
as  one  of  its  chief  contributions  to  the  dty;  but  the  facts  are  that 
the  Church  Council  has  not  only  been  of  no  value  to  the  community 
system  of  religious  education,  but  facts  compel  me  to  say  that  it 
has  been  a  positive  hindrance  to  the  community  program  of  reli- 
gious education.  Its  success  has  been  in  spite  of  and  not  because  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches.  Failing  to  get  proper  support 
from  the  Church  Coimcil,  I  was  forced  to  create  an  independent 
commimity  organization  known  first  as  an  advisory  committee,  but 
later  as  the  Commimity  Coimcil  of  Religious  Education.  A  very 
careful  study  of  many  cities  has  convinced  me  that  my  unfortunate 
experience  with  this  form  of  community  organization  is  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception. 
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The  violation  of  all  the  principles  of  educational  administration 
could  have  no  other  result.  Wrong  in  principle,  it  cannot  be  right 
in  practice.  The  disastrous  failure  of  this  plan,  wherever  serious 
educational  work  has  been  attempted,  should  prevent  other  com- 
munities from  repeating  the  experiment. 

Just  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  sets  the  public  schools  upon 
an  independent  foimdation  and  receives  as  a  product  an  enlightened 
citizenship  to  reenforce  all  business  and  political  organizations  of 
the  dty;  so  should  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  a  community 
set  the  commimity  system  of  religious  education  on  an  independent 
foimdation  and  expect  to  receive  from  it  an  efficient  Christian  cit- 
izenship to  reenforce  all  churches,  and  to  spiritualize  all  civic  and 
commercial  life. 

b.  The  Plan  of  the  Sunday  School  Council  of  Evangelical  Denom- 
inations. The  Sunday  School  Council  advocates  the  operation  of 
commimity  work  in  religious  education  by  a  committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil representing  the  denominations  officially.  This  committee  would 
set  up  in  each  community  a  similar  committee  selected  officially 
from  the  various  religious  bodies  as  a  medium  for  the  transmission 
of  the  program  of  the  upper  body  to  the  lower  body. 

This  plan,  like  that  of  the  Federal  Council,  is  designed  to  preserve 
ecclesiastical  control  of  the  program.  It  sees  the  community  pro- 
gram solely  as  an  agency  for  furthering  denominational  programs. 
Most  of  the  denominational  organizations  regard  themselves  as  class 
institutions  J  and  they  organize  to  further  their  own  nature  and  needs, 
rather  than  to  further  the  larger  ideals  of  Christian  democracy.  When 
official  organizations  of  this  character  unite  to  do  a  piece  of  com- 
munity work  the  elements  of  effective  educational  administration 
are  eliminated.  This  plan  violates  all  of  the  principles  discussed 
in  this  paper.  It  has  never  been  put  to  the  practical  test,  but  the 
results  of  such  a  test  can  be  safely  predicted  when  one  knows  the 
elements  of  failure  that  are  involved  in  the  program. 

Many  of  the  denominational  Sunday  School  Boards  are  created 
as  high-grade  sales  departments  of  denominational  publishing  so- 
cieties. These  publishing  societies  are  in  many  instances  expected 
to  distribute  their  profits  to  denominational  charities.  A  monopoly 
of  the  business  of  the  denomination  and  a  wide  margin  of  profit 
means  large  contributions  to  worthy  causes.  Under  the  appeal  of 
denominational  loyalty  it  is  possible  to  circulate  literature  which 
would  not  be  tolerated  if  merit  and  the  needs  of  children  were  the 
basis  of  selection. 
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Sunday  School  Boards  representing  the  complex  editorial-pub- 
lishing-benevolent interests  of  the  denomination  meet  to  erect  stan- 
dards, adopt  text  books,  establish  awards,  and  determine  methods 
of  promotion  for  the  schools  in  the  churches  of  the  denomination. 
If  not  confessedly  autocratic,  this  method  is  bureaucratic  and  es- 
sentially undemocratic.  It  denies  the  rank  and  file  of  the  workers 
in  the  local  church  schools  the  privilege  of  growing  through  partici- 
pation in  the  work  of  creating  the  standards  they  are  a^ed  to 
accept,  it  denies  the  masses  the  freedom  to  operate  their  local  schools 
in  the  light  of  their  best  information  without  fear  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

Denominational  Simday  School  Boards  thus  organized  have  for 
their  purpose  the  preservation  of  denominational  ideals  and  inter- 
ests within  local  diurches  as  the  units  of  denominational  organiz- 
ation. The  whole  machinery  is  created  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing denominational  ends. 

Two  score  or  more  of  denominational  Simday  School  boards  are 
loosely  organized  into  an  association  known  as  the  Sunday  School 
Council  of  Evangelical  Denominations.  In  this  Coimcil  the  de- 
nominational boards  seek  ways  of  doing  in  a  cooperative  way  cer- 
tain common  things  which  will  aid  each  in  its  own  work;  namely, 
the  promotion  of  an  officially  created  denominational  program  in 
the  church  schools  of  the  community.  The  eyes  of  the  Simday 
School  Council  are  on  denominational  interests.  The  best  this 
organization  can  do  towards  cooperation  is  to  reduce  to  the  mini- 
mimi  the  friction  among  business  and  ecclesiastical  competitors. 

It  is  clear  that  an  organization  thus  constituted  could  not  oper- 
ate a  program  whose  purpose  was  not  to  promote  denominational 
interests  cooperatively,  but  to  promote  that  great  body  of  common 
experience  upon  which  all  denominations  agree,  without  creating 
denominational  consciousness,  or  class  rivalry.  One  method  cre- 
ates class  consciousness  and  ends  in  denominational  rivalry;  the 
other  methbd  creates  commimity  consciousness  and  ends  in  com- 
radeship- and  brotherhood.  The  one  emphasizes  differences  and 
ends  in  denominational  partisanship;  the  other  emphasizes  conunon 
elements  and  ends  in  church  loyalty  without  bitterness  or  partisan 
bigotry. 

In  another  connection  I  have  sunMnarized  my  convictions  on 
this  subject  in  the  following  words:  "I  am  convinced  that  com- 
munity work  in  the  field  of  religious  education  cannot  be  done  with 
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denominational  machinery.  Community  programs  must  grow  out 
of  a  commimity's  needs.  The  presence  of  a  denominational  con- 
sciousness will  always  dispel  a  community  consciousness,  and  without 
a  community  ^consciousness  no  community  problem  can  be  solved.** 
(Religious  Education  and  American  Democracy,  pp.  153,  4.) 

c.  The  y.  M.  C.  A.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  frequently  attempts  com- 
munity work  in  religious  education.  The  inadequacy  of  this  in- 
stitution to  operate  a  program  of  religious  education  for  the  com- 
munity is  so  self-evident  that  further  comment  is  imnecessary  in 
the  light  of  the  discussion  of  this  paper. 

d.  The  Plan  Proposed  by  the  Religious  Educational  Council  of  Can- 
ada. This  plan  provides  a  Council  of  Religious  Education  officially 
selected  by  the  various  denominational  Sunday  School  Boards,  the 
Canadian  Council  of  Provincial  Simday  School  Associations,  and 
some  other  Simday  School  organizations.  Its  constitution  con- 
tains the  following  significant  statement:  "The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple in  this  cooperative  movement  is  the  autonomy  of  each  cooperating 
body  acting  as  a  unit  through  its  own  representatives,  and  retaining 
complete  supervision  of  its  own  work.'* 

From  the  standpoint  of  accepted  educational  theory,  this  state- 
ment is  the  acme  of  absurdity.  The  organization  will  be  sure  to 
collapse  in  the  face  of  its  first  serious  task.  Imagine  a  community 
system  of  religious  education  involving  a  system  of  week  day  schools, 
community  training  schools,  thousands  of  professionally  trained 
educators,  and  a  budget  of  millions  of  dollars  annually,  being  oper- 
ated by  an  officially  constituted  board  created  to  act  as  a  buffer  to 
prevent  denominational  interest  from  being  molested! 

This  plan  has  not  a  single  element  of  strength.  It  looks  at  de- 
nominational interests  rather  than  community  interests.  By  ac- 
cepting this  plan,  which  is  essentially  the  plan  of  the  Sunday  School 
Council  discussed  above,  the  Provincial  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tions surrender  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy,  and  com- 
mit the  provinces  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  group  of  Feudal  Lords 
who  will  divide  up  the  spoils  on  the  basis  of  denominational  strength. 
In  the  end  the  conmiunity  and  its  interests  will  be  lost  sight  of 
completely. 

e.  The  Citizenship  Plan.  This  plan  is  represented  by  the  com- 
munity organizations  projected  by  the  International  Simday  School 
Association.    The  plan  is  exemplified  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  and  other 
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centers  where  it  is  in  successful  operation.  In  this  plan  the  prin- 
ciples of  educational  administration,  defended  in  this  paper,  have 
all  been  incorporated. 

1.  The  Citizenship  plan  rests  upon  the  religious  citizenship  of 
the  community.  It  trusts  the  members  of  the  various  churches  of 
the  community  to  be  able  to  safeguard  their  denominational  inter- 
ests. The  Qmadian  plan  and  the  Sunday  School  Coimcil  plan  do 
not  think  the  local  ministers  and  church  members  are  competent 
to  protect  their  own  denoninational  interests;  so  they  demand  that 
local  churches  submit  to  the  will  of  a  secretarial  autocracy,  an  offi- 
cially constituted  bodyof  over  lords  who  will  tell  them  what  agree- 
ments they  can  safely  make  with  their  own  denominational  neigh- 
bors! The  Citizenship  plan  believes  in  the  fundamental  doctrines 
of  democracy  and  it  lets  the  people  make  the  laws  they  are  asked 
to  obey. 

2.  The  Citizenship  plan  recognizes  that  there  are  denominational 
ideals  and  interests  which  the  various  religious  bodies  wish  to  pre- 
serve. It  places  the  promotion  of  these  family  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  the  denominational  agencies  and  does  not  permit  the  community 
organization  to  interfere  with  them.  Each  diurch  teaches  its  own 
special  doctrines,  history  and  ideals  in  its  own  way  and  by  the  use 
of  its  own  denominational  machinery.  The  community  organiza- 
tion has  no  more  desire  to  interfere  with  this  denominational  em- 
phasis in  local  churches,  than  a  municipality  would  desire  to  prevent 
the  development  of  family  loyalties  within  the  households  of  the 
community. 

3.  The  Citizenship  plan  does  not  desire  to  build  an  intangible 
something  known  as  a  "Community  Church,"  of  the  Social  Settle- 
ment variety,  as  a  substitute  for  the  various  churches  already  estab- 
lished in  the  community.  The  advocates  of  the  Citizenship  plan 
believe  in  the  church;  they  do  not  seek  a  substitute  for  it.  They 
seek  to  save  the  community  by  building  up  the  churches  of  the  com- 
munity. All  the  product  of  a  community  system  of  religious  edu- 
cation will  be  turned  back  into  the  churches  of  the  community,  just 
as  the  product  of  the  public  schools  is  turned  back  into  the  political 
parties  of  the  community. 

4.  Any  citizen  can  participate  in  the  formation  of  the  policies  of 
the  Citizenship  plan.  Its  overhead  grows  up  from  the  people  and 
does  their  will.    In  this  plan  representation  is  territorial,  not  class. 
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The  citizens  of  the  community  elect  their  board  of  directors  and  when 
once  elected  this  board  represents  the  whole  people.  The  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Iowa  elects  a  Republican  to  represent  the  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States  Congress.  This  Republican  representa- 
tive speaks  for  the  whole  district.  He  represents  all  political  par- 
ties, all  churches,  all  lodges,  etc.  In  like  manner  all  denominations 
are  represented  in  the  County,  State  and  International  Sunday 
Sdiool  Association.  Leading  clergymen  and  laymen  of  all  churches 
are  chosen  to  represent  various  districts.  It  would  be  as  reasonable 
for  the  Masons,  Odd  'Fellows,  or  the  Catholics  to  say  that  they  were 
not  represented  in  the  United  States  Congress  because  they  had  no 
representative  elected  oflSdally  to  champion  their  peculiar  interests 
in  that  body,  as  it  would  for  the  various  religious  denominations  to 
claim  that  they  are  not  represented  in  the  International  Simday 
School  Association  because  they  have  no  representative  officially 
chosen  by  themselves  to  represent  their  own  denominational  inter- 
ests, rather  than  the  interests  of  the  whole  community.  The  de- 
mand for  official  representation  in  a  community  program  takes  so- 
ciety back  to  pre-revolutionary  days.  Our  revolutionary  war  did 
away  with  the  principle  of  class  representation  and  established  the 
democratic  policy  of  territorial  representation.  The  International 
Sunday  School  Association  believes  in  extending  the  principles  of 
democracy  into  the  field  of  community  religious  organization.  Here 
every  man  is  heard  in  his  own  right,  but  no  man  wears  a  crown, — not 
even  an  ecclesiastical  crown. 

In  these  days  when  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  let  us  not  establish  a  community  organiza- 
tion which  will  guarantee  that  the  religious  interests  for  our  Ameri- 
can communities  will,  in  the  future,  be  safe  for  ecclesiastical  autocracy. 

7.  Summary. 

This  paper  recognizes  that,  in  the  future,  there  will  be  an  increased 
emphasis  on  community  work  in  religious  education.  The  author 
believes  that  all  community  programs  should  be  made  in  the  light 
of  the  comprehensive  system  of  religious  education  which  will  be  de- 
manded by  the  democracies  of  the  future.  A  clear  cut  distinction 
should  be  made  between  denominational  and  commimity  programs. 
Public  school  and  church  college  experience  should  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  in  the  formulation  of  principles  of  educational  administration. 
Five  such  principles  are  submitted  as  fundamental.    Current  at- 
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tempts  to  formulate  programs  without  regard  to  well  established 
educational  principles  are  discussed  and  the  professional  and  demo- 
cratic methods  of  the  Citizenship  Plan  are  defended. 
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Vocational  Guidance:    Part  II 

Charles  A.  King 

State  Noamal  School,  Plymouth,  New  Hampshire 


Table  II.    Type  of  Mind.    Motor.    Low  Normal.    Environment 
Home;    a:  Parental  Example:  Shiftless,  — 1;  Industrious,  1; 

Ambitious,  2;    Unambitious,  3. 
b:  Type  of  Home:  Squalid,  — 1;  Ordinary,  2;  Cultured,  3. 
c:  Family  Circumstances:  Destitute,  1;  Poor,  2;  Well  to 
do,  3;  Wealthy,  2. 
Social;    d:  Type  of  Commimity:  Rural,  1;  Small  City,  2;  Large 

City,  3. 
e:  Type  of  Neighborhood:  Slums,- — 1;  Respectable,  3. 
f:  Type  of  Companions:  Rowdyish,  — 1;  Ambitious,  3. 
Minimim,  9.    Medium,  14.    Max- 
imum, 18. 


p^NVIRONMENT  receives  either  credit  or  blame  for  any  trait 
^^  which  cannot  be  laid  at  the  door  of  heredity  the  first  time  a 
yotmg  man  does  anything  praiseworthy  or  reprehensible,  thereby 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  new  personality  has  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  The  neighborhood  immediately  decides  whether 
the  new  individual  is  to  be  praised  for  amounting  to  something 
with  such  shiftless,  ne'er  do  well  parents,  or  blamed  for  showing 
so  little  of  the  ancestral  industry,  ambition  or  ability.  It 
would  be  appalling  to  know  how  many  young  people  have  been 
hopelessly  handicapped  in  starting  life  by  the  tmcharitable  judg- 
ment of  the  neighborhood  during  the  adolescent  period,  when  the 
changes  of  life  were  making  the  child  conduct  himself  entirely  con- 
trary to  his  natue. 

liie  environment  in  which  the  low  normal  child  finds  itself  when 
it  first  becomes  conscious  of  its  surroundings  is  largely  responsible 
for  its  future.  Usually  such  a  child  lacks-  the  power  from  within 
to  rise  above  its  source  or  to  redirect  the  slant  which  his  life  first 
acquired,  and  which  cannot  but  largely  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  its  future.  The  local  knowledge  that  a  child  is  from  a  shiftless 
home,  a,  is  a  handicap  which  his  more  fortunate  playmates,  with 
juvenile  human  kindness  will  be  sure  he  is  not  allowed  to  forget, 
and  the  mental  effect  of  the  accimiulation  of  hxmiiliations  makes 
the  rating  of — 1  a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  parental  example  of 

this  type. 
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Aside  from  parental  influence  in  the  development  of  character 
and  personality,  the  ratings  may  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  type 
of  home,  b,  in  which  the  child  spends  the  first  years  of  his  life.  A 
squalid  home  with  filthy  and  unhygienic  living  conditions  is  stulti- 
fying to  the  elHiciency  of  an  adult,  and  how  much  more  must  it  be 
to  children  of  the  impressionable  age.  For  this  reason  the  squalid 
home  is  given  a  rating  of  — 1;  the  usual  combination  with  shiftless 
parentage  constitutes  a  handicap  which  explains  why  so  many  crim- 
inals evolute  from  such  environment. 

In  many  ways  the  ordinary  home,  the  home  of  the  industrious 
working  man  in  which  economy  must  prevail,  is  the  most  desirable 
influence  for  the  low  normal,  because  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  child  will  enter  a  walk  in  life  which  will  enable  him  to  gratify 
tastes  acquired  in  a  home  conducted  upon  an  income  permitting 
lavish  expenditure.  It  is  from  the  ordinary  home  that  the  mass 
of  the  producers  of  the  world's  wealth  has  come,  not  only  because 
it  represents  the  greater  proportion  of  the  population,  but  because 
the  interests  and  activities  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  family, 
and  the  atmosphere  of  the  home  all  influence  the  life  philosophy 
and  future  occupation  of  the  children  reared  within  its  circle.  From 
such  homes,  with  their  traditions  of  industry,  integrity  and  sobrie- 
ty, have  sprung  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  times,  but  as  we 
are  dealing  with  children  of  the  motor  low  normal  type,  the  rating 
of  2  will  serve  to  indicate  the  influence  of  such  a  home  upon  the 
number  and  quality  of  workmen  produced. 

Many  low  normal  children  from  homes  of  culture,  in  which  the 
view  points  of  life's  activities  are  not  those  of  the  so  called  ordinary 
home,  are  likely  to  absorb  standards  and  ideals  of  life,  accomplish- 
ment, thought  and  conduct,  and  to  develop  a  personality  different 
from  that  of  the  low  normal  child  from  the  latter  environment. 
The  wise  parents  of  a  home  of  culture  will  recognize  the  limitations 
of  their  offspring  of  the  motor  low  normal  type,  and  will  permit  it 
to  eoter  some  motor  vocation,  instead  of  insisting  upon  an  occupa- 
tion for  the  child  more  in  keeping  with  the  family  traditions 

No  influence  can  affect  the  future  of  the  child  and  his  worth  to 
humanity  as  the  home  environment  during  childhood.  Pfobably 
the  most  potential  influence  in  the  home  training  of  the  motor,  low 
normal  child  are  the  circimistances,  c,  of  the  family.  If  a  child  of 
limited  mental  capacity  but  not  subnormal  can  be  placed  during 
the  formative  period  under  a  private  tutor  who  is  capable  of  de- 
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veloping  its  faculties  to  the  utmost,  it  should  become  a  more  use- 
ful citizen  than  if  placed  in  a  public  school.  The  child  from  an 
ordinary  home  must  take  his  chances  in  the  public  school  untU  leg- 
islators realize  that  it  will  be  true  economy  to  give  each  child  the 
training  best  adapted  to  his  needs  and  limitations,  otherwise  his 
maximum  efficiency  cannot  be  available  for  the  use  of  humanity. 
In  consideration  of  the  contributory  conditions  of  improper  cloth- 
ing, nourishment  and  home  training,  a  rating  of  1  for  the  low  normal 
from  a  destitute  home,  and  2  from  a  poor  home  will  furnish  a  basis 
for  estimating  their  values  as  factors.  The  motor  low  normal 
child  in  the  homes  of  the  well  to  do  or  wealthy  is  apt  to  be  mistm- 
derstood,  and  though  its  mental  limitations  may  be  realized  the 
child  is  considered  as  being  only  slow  in  developing,  or  that  it  will 
"Wake  up  later."  Undoubtedly  this  is  true  in  some  cases,  but  wise 
parents  should  ascertain  by  the  help  of  the  expert  psychologist 
whether  the 'child  is  simply  imawake  or  has  he  really  limitations; 
they  will  also  find  if  they  are  due  to  any  removable  cause,  adenoids, 
brain  pressure,  eye  trouble  or  some  defect  of  the  sensory  system,  or 
other  well  defined  and  discoverable  cause,  and  furnish  remedial 
conditions.  For  this  reason  the  rating  of  3  is  given  to  the  homes 
of  those  of  well  to  do  circumstances,  but  generally  the  low  normal 
child  from  the  home  of  wealth  will  be  cared  for  in  some  other  way, 
hence  the  probability  of  such  a  child  entering  industrial  life  is  rated 
at  2. 

In  the  progress  of  educational  science,  methods  looking  to  the 
remedy  of  just  such  conditions  are  being  tried  out  experimentally 
in  many  large  cities,  where  students  of  various  types  can  be  ob- 
tained in  classes  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  reliable  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  regarding  their  behavior  tmder  certain  carefully  pre- 
pared conditions. 

The  advantages  of  school,  church  and  social  life  of  the  cities  and 
the  unfavorable  conditions  growing  out  of  the  temptations  to  the 
low  normal  child  may  be  compared  by  the  ratings  1, 2, 3.  The  low 
normal  child  may  be  trained  to  greater  usefulness  in  a  large  city, 
d,  than  in  a  rural  community  because  of  the  educational  system 
which  considers  him,  and  the  more  active  influences  for  good  in  the 
church  life,  which  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  present  time  is  more 
than  likely  to  be  a  negative  influence;  an  exception  to  this  would 
exist  in  case  of  a  child  of  pronounced  agricultural  leanings,  whose 
place  should  be  upon  a  farm. 
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In  the  broader  industrial  activities  of  the  city  a  low  normal  boy 
can  find  a  place  in  which  his  work  will  be  of  a  Idnd  better  suited  to 
his  abilities  and  limitations  than  in  the  narrower  opportimities  for 
usefulness  in  the  rural  districts.  In  every  community  there  are 
rowdyish  and  ambitious  yoimg  men,  and  frivolous  and  earnest 
young  women;  the  boy  or  girl  is  quite  sure  to  find  his  or  her  kind 
without  outside  aid,  but  in  the  larger  centers  of  population  the  diff- 
erent kinds  are  more  or  less  organized,  as  each  can  be  fotmd  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  a  society  of  its  own  independent  of  oth- 
ers. 

The  type  of  immediate  neighborhood,  e,  is  another  important 
factor  in  the  success  in  life  of  most  low  normals,  for  as  a  rule  they 
are  more  easily  led  than  one  with  a  higher  type  of  mind,  and  a  low 
normal  child  reared  in  the  sltmis  is  apt  to  be  led  into  degenerate 
ways,  and  perhaps  become  a  catspaw  for  his  more  normal  compan- 
ions, f.  Such  environment  is  likely  to  develop  a  frame  of  mind 
which  will  make  it  difficult  for  a  youth  to  settle  down  to  steady  pro- 
ductive labor,  hence  the  rating  — 1.  As  a  rule  a  yotmg  person 
reared  in  a  respectable  neighborhood,  unless  of  degenerate  tenden- 
cies, finds  his  companions  in  the  church  and  social  organizations,  or 
among  the  same  class  in  other  parts  of  the  dty,  hence  the  rating,  3. 
In  the  small  city  the  social  lines  are  more  closely  drawn  and  a  very 
yotmg  person  who  is  thrown  into  a  type  of  companionship  which 
is  distasteful  to  him,  finds  it  more  difficult  to  break  from  them  than 
in  a  larger  city  where  there  are  many  different  centers  of  social 
activity,  and  many  opporttmities  for  modifying  conditions  by 
changing  his  residence  or  place  of  emplojrment. 
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Early  Schools  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts 

Arthur  J.  Jones 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

npHERE  is  no  more  interesting  period  in  American  education 
than  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
here  that  we  find  the  real  begiimings  of  a  system  of  public  educa- 
tion that  is  truly  American.  Here  and  there  towns  and  cities  begin 
to  experiment,  to  break  away  from  the  Old  World  traditions  that 
had  bound  them  during  the  colonial  period  and  dare  to  attempt 
the  formation  of  a  system  of  education  that  would  suit  their  own 
needs.  Our  knowledge  of  the  educational  activities  of  this  period 
has  been  confined  largely  to  a  few  general  movements  like  the  Lan- 
casterian,  the  Sunday  School  movement,  and  the  like,  and  to  the 
somewhat  meagre  descriptions  of  schools  in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
time,  such  as  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  developments,  however,  are  found  in  the  schemes 
introduced  by  the  smaller  places,  which  have  so  far  been  overlooked. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  definite  records  of  schools  have 
been  so  scattered  and  so  inaccessible.  It  now  seems  fairly  certain 
that  very  interesting  and  important  records  do  exist  in  many  small- 
er places  and  merely  await  the  efforts  of  some  patient  and  pains- 
taking historian. 

Recently,  in  gathering  material  for  a  study  of  the  development 
of  the  system  of  grading  in  our  schools,  some  very  interesting  data 
concerning  the  schools  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  came  to  light. 
These  records  show  that  Worcester  can  lay  claim  to  the  following 
educational  achievements  as  early  as  1824: 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  high  school  for  girls.  This  was  two  years  before  the 
one  established  in  Boston. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  fairly  complete  graded  system  of  schools. 

3.  The  formulation  of  a  plan  for  co-education  in  all  the  schools. 

4.  The  formulation  of  a  plan  for  the  supervision  of  schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  present  in  a  more  or  less  outline 
form,  the  facts  as  brought  out  by  the  records.  Among  the  sources 
from  which  these  facts  have  been  gathered  are  Annals  of  Education, 
the  manuscript  records  of  the  Centre  School  District  and  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Centre  School  District,  printed  reports  of 
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the  Boai  1  of  Overseers  and  special  pamphlets,  and  Worcester  news- 
papers published  during  the  years  1820  to  1840.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  ot  Worcester  and  the 
librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  these  records  were 
made  available  for  study. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  Worcester,  in  common 
with  other  New  England  towns,  was  divided  into  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  the  administration  of  schools.  The  most  prominent  one 
of  these  was  the  Centre  school  district.  In  1823  there  were  only 
two  schools  in  this  district.  One  was  the  Latin  Grammar  school 
which  was  controlled  by  the  town  as  a  whole,  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  appointing  the  master  and  having  general  charge  of  the  schod. 
This  school  was  open  only  to  boys  and  was  located  in  the  Centre 
school  district.  The  other  school  was  the  elementary  or  "English" 
school,  of  a  type  common  in  New  England.  This  was  probably 
attended  by  both  boys  and  girls  and  was  controlled  entirely  by  the 
district. 

In  1823  there  seemed  to  be  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  edu- 
cational facilities  in  the  town  and  particularly  in  the  Centre  dis- 
trict. Accordingly  at  a  meeting  of  the  district,  held  on  August  4, 
1823,  a  special  committee  was  appointed  "to  report  on  the  general 
concerns  of  the  district."  They  immediately  prepared  a  report 
which  was  presented  to  the  district  on  August  22,  1823.  In  this 
report*  the  following  system  of  schools  was  recommended  for  the 
district: 

1.  A  female  school  "of  a  higher  order"  (than  No.  3)  to  be  com- 
posed of  the  "scholars"  most  advanced  from  all  the  other  female 
schools.     (Female  high  school.) 

2.  An  English  School  to  be  kept  for  at  least  eight  months.  (A 
"winter  school"  for  boys  providing  a  practical  education  of  the 
same  rank  as  No.  1.) 

3.  Two  female  schools  to  be  kept  from  April  to  November. 

4.  A  grammar  school  to  be  kept  "all  the  year."  (A  school  for 
boys  like  No.  3  for  girls.) 

In  this  scheme  No.  3  and  No.  4  took  the  place  of  the  elementary- 
school  previously  operated  but  No.  1  and  No.  2  were  entirely  new. 


♦Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Centre  School  District  in  Worcester. 
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No.  2  was  to  give  a  practical  education  to  boys  who  had  finished 
No.  4  and  who  did  not  care  to  take  the  college  preparatory  work 
given  in  the  Latin  Grammar  School.  In  other  words,  it  was  much 
the  same  in  purpose  as  the  English  High  school  in  Boston. 

The  purpose  of  No.  1  was  to  provide  an  education  for  girls  com- 
parable to  that  provided  for  boys  in  the  Latin  Grammar  school  and 
the  English  school. 

The  interest  in  the  general  question  was  so  great  that  a  meeting 
of  the  district  was  held  on  December  31,  1823,  at  which  articles  of 
incorporation  were  made  out  and  a  Board  of  Overseers  was  elected. 
The  membership  of  this  Board  was  as  follows:  Aaron  Bancroft, 
Jonathan  Going,  Levi  Lincoln,  Otis  (Sorbett,  Samuel  M.  Bumside, 
Aretius-B.  Hull,  Loammi  Ives  Hoadley,  John  Davis,  Theophilus 
Wheeler,  Enoch  Flagg,  Benjamin  Chapin,  and  Frederick  W.  Paine. 
The  first  five  men  were  also  on  the  committee  first  appointed  by  the 
district. 

The  Board  at  once  appointed  two  subcommittees,  one  on  the 
organization  of  schools  and  the  other  on  the  classification  of  pupils. 
These  committees  reported  to  the  Board  on  February  Uth,  1824, 
and  the  reports  were  unanimously  accepted  a  week  later,  on  Febru- 
ary 18th.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  district, 
"to  see  what  measures  the  District  will  adopt  to  carry  into  effect 
the  system  of  education  here  agreed  upon:"* 

The  meeting  of  the  district  was  held  on  March  17th,  1824,  and  the 
Board  presented  its  report.  This  entire  report  is  a  very  interesting 
document.  It  represents  a  decided  advance  over  the  first  report 
and  proposed  a  system  of  schools  that  is  strikingly  like  the  one  we 
now  have.    The  system  of  schools  proposed  was  as  follows: 

School  Teacher      Length  of  Session 


1. 

Latin  Grammar  School 

Man 

"All  the  year" 

2. 

English  School 

Man 

6  to  8  months 

3. 

Grammar  School 

Woman 

46  weeks 

4. 

Higher  Primary  School   (Inter- 

mediate) 

Woman 

46  weeks 

5. 

Primary  School  Two, — pne  in 

each  end  of  the   district.) 

Woman 

46  weeks 

♦Minutes  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  Centre  School  District,  Worcester. 
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No  names  are  given  in  the  report  for  the  schools  numbered  "3" 
and  "4"  but  No.  4  was  to  be  a  higher  grade  than  No.  5,  and  No.  3 
higher  than  No.  4.  The  English  School  No.  2  was  intended  for 
young  people  who  worked  part  of  the  year,  apprentices  and  clerks, 
and  aimed  to'  provide  a  practical  education  for  those  who  did  not 
wish  to  go  to  college.  It  was  then  an  English  high  school,  In 
this  plan  we  see  practically  our  present  system  of  schools;  Primary, 
Intermediate,  Grammar,  High  (Classical  or  English).  All  of  these 
schools  were  to  be  opened  to  boys  and  girls.  This  was  startlingly 
novel  to  say  the  least.  Certain  books  are  recommended  by  name  for 
use  in  each  of  these  schools.  Another  point  of  unusual  interest  in 
this  report  is  the  plan  for '  supervision.  'The  Latin  Grammar 
Master  shall  exercise  a  general  inspection  over  all  the  schools  kept 
in  the  Centre  House."  This  would  include  all  except  the  primary 
schools  No.  5. 

That  this  was  not  a  mere  visionary  scheme  on  paper  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  the  people  of  the  district  "voted  that  the  Board  of 
Overseers  be  requested  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  recommended 
by  them  in  the  foregoing  report."* 

We  have,  then,  a  plan  submitted  to  the  district  and  adopted  by 
them  involving  three  essential  features  of  our  present  system: 
Graded  Schoqls,  Co-education,  Supervision. 

In  order  to  imderstand  why  this  excellent  scheme  was  not  carried 
out  we  must  remember  that  it  involved  opening  the  Latin  Grammar 
school  to  girls.  This  school  was  not  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  the  Center  School  District  but  of  the  selectmen  of 
the  town.  The  Board  evidently  met  with  serious  opposition  from 
the  selectmen  both  to  this  use  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School  and  to 
the  utilization  of  the  Latin  Grammar  Master  as  supervisor.  Both 
of  these  plans  had  to  be  abandoned.  This  necessitated  an  entire 
change  of  plan  and  the  Board  of  Overseers  at  once  proceeded  to 
organize  a  system  of  schools  much  like  the  one  first  proposed.  It 
was  as  follows: 

1.  First  Female  school 

2.  English  school  (for  boys) 

3.  Second  Female  school  ^ 

4.  Primary  school  (two) 


♦Records  of  the  Centre  School  District,  March  17, 1824. 
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In  this  plan  the  only  school  that  is  co-educational  is  the  primary 
school.  No.  2  is  equivalent  to  No.  3,  each  receiving  pupils  pro- 
moted from  the  primary  school. 

On  March  29,  1824,  teachers  were  selected  for  all  except  the 
English  school.  A  master  was  secured  for  this  sometime  in  April. 
No  exact  date  is  given  in  the  records  for  the  opening  of  the  schools 
but  they  must  have  been  in  actual  operation  as  early  as  June  and 
probably  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May.  On  April  30,  the  Board  of 
Overseers  met  at  8.30  A.  M.  "and  attended  to  the  examination  of 
scholars  for  the  different  schools  in  the  district."  The  Massacku- 
setts  Spy  of  June  30th,  1824,  annoimces  that  "The  Board  of  Directors 
have  commenced  five  schools  imder  the  new  system  of  organizations, 
in  which  are  taught  at  least  200  pupils,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are 
children.  When  the  grammar  school  commences,  it  will  probably 
be  immediately  filled  with  lads  who  are  now  idle  because  there  is 
no  school  open  for  them.  Previous  to  this  arrangement  we  had  but 
two  schools." 

The  First  Female  School  was  a  decided  innovation  and  its  general 
character  and  purpose  will  merit  further  analysis.  A  careful  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  and  of  the  Centre  School 
District  makes  it  very  clear  that  this  school  was  intended  to  occupy 
a  position  for  the  girls  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  Grammar  school 
for  the  boys.  It  was  adopted  only  after  the  plan  to  open  all  schools 
to  the  girls  had  failed.  The  description  of  the  schools  of  Worces- 
ter in  1830  given  below,  places  the  two  schools  on  the  same  footing. 
In  the  History  of  Worcester  by  William  Lincoln,  the  following  state- 
ment is  made  concerning  this  school  in  1830  or  before, — "Highest  in 
rank  is  the  Female  High  School  corresponding  with  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar School  to  which  promotions  are  made  from  the  Primary  Schools." 
(p.  304.) 

The  list  of  books  prescribed  for  the  schools  in  1824  is,  with  very 
slight  modifications,  the  same  as  that  prescribed  in  1830  and  even 
in  1840.  The  course  in  1831  was  three  years  in  length  and  the 
median  ages  of  the  girls  in  each  class  was  as  follows: 

Class  1  (highest  class)  14  years 
Class  2  12  years 

Class  3  11  yeaijs 

Although  the  name  "Female  High  School"  does  not  appear  in 
the  records  of  the  Board  until  April  13,  1827,  it  is  clear  from  the 
foregoing  that  the  school  from  the  first  was  a  real  public  high  school. 
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This  is  further  proved  by  a  comparison  of  the  studies  pursued  in 
this  school  with  those  in  the  Boston  English  High  School  at  the 
same  time.  We  do  not  yet  have  available  the  exact  course  of 
study  by  years  in  the  Worcester  Female  High  School  but  the  studies 
can  be  determined  from  the  list  of  books  prescribed.  There  were 
as  follows:  Classical  Reader,  English  Reader,  Bible,  Alger's  Murray's 
large  Grammar  and  Exercises,  Worcester's  Geography,  Colbum's 
First  Lessons  and  Sequal  and  Smith's  Arithmetic,  Conversations  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  Wilkin's  Astron- 
omy, Blair's  Rhetoric,  Whelpley's  Compend  of  History,  abridgement 
of  Irving's  Columbus,  Grund's  Geometry,  and  Young  Lady's  Class 
Book.  If  we  list  the  studies  in  the  two  schools  in  parallel  columns 
the  comparison  may  be  clearer. 


English  High  School 
Boston 
Reading 
Grammar 

Rhetoric  and  Composition 
History  U.  S.  and  general 
Geography 
Arithmetic 
Algebra 
Geometry 
Navigation 
Surveying 
Chronology 
Bookkeeping 
Natural  Philosophy 
Natural  Theology 
Moral  Philosophy 
Evidences  of  Christianity 


Female  High  School 
Worcester 
Reading 
Grammar 

Rhetoric  and  Composition 
History,  U.  S.  and  general 
Geography 
Arithmetic 
(Algebra)  ? 
Geometry 


Astronomy 

Chemistry 

Natural  Philosophy 

Bible 

Young  Lady's  Class  Book 


This  comparison  shows  that  the  studies  in  the  two  schools  are 
closely  parallel,  the  chief  differences  being  due  to  the  differing  needs 
of  boys  and  girls.  The  Boston  school  gives  more  prominence  to 
religious  instruction  and  the  Worcester  School  to  science.  The 
average  number  of  girls  attending  the  Female  High  School  was 
about  33,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  number  attending  the 
Latin  Grammar  School  which  was  open  to  boys  from  the  entire  town. 
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These  facts  show  that  Worcester  can  justly  lay  claim  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  public  high  school  for  girls  two  years  before  the 
one  established  in  Boston.  It  is  always  unwise  to  assert  that  this 
or  that  school  was  the  first  school  established  because  later  investi- 
gations may  reveal  facts  which  would  give  another  school  a  prior 
claim,  but  we  can  safely  say  that,  so  far  as  present  records  show, 
Worcester  had  the  first  public  high  school  for  girls. 

The  three-division  system  of  schools  founded  in  1824,  was  en- 
larged in  1830  by  the  addition  of  a  school  below  the  primary  school 
called  the  Infant  School.  This  complete  system  as  it  was  in  1830, 
is  described  as  follows  in  Annals  of  Education,  Vol.  4,  p.  564-566: 

1.  Boys'  Latin  Grammar  school,  to  which  boys  are  promoted  from  the  English 
school  for  boys. 

2.  Female  High  school,  to  which  girls  are  promoted  from  the  Second  Female 
school. 

3.  Second  Female  school  and  English  school  for  boys,  to  which  pupils  are  pro- 
moted from  the  primary  schools. 

4.  Two  schools  to  which  pupils  are  promoted  from  the  Infant  schools, — primary 
schools. 

5.  Two  schools  for  youngest  pupils,  age  of  admission  three  years, — Infant  schools. 

To  this  should  be  added  a  "temporary"  or  winter  school  for  boys 
kept  for  five  or  six  months  in  the  year  which  was  similar  in  purpose 
to  the  Boston  English  High  School.  This  system  was  continued 
with  very  little  change  until  1845. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  town  in  April  last  (1845)  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted:  Resolved,  That  there  be  established  in  the 
Centre  School  District  a.school  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town,  to  be  called  'The  Classical  and  English  High  School' 
open  to  scholars  of  both  sexes,  and  capable  of  accommodating  at 
least  75  boys  and  100  girls."* 

^Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  Worcester,  1844-1845. 

This  school  was  opened  on  July  17,  1845.  The  course  in  the 
classical  department  was  four  years  in  length  and  that  in  the  Engli§h 
department  three  years.    The  system  of  schools  then  adopted  was: 

1.  Classical  and  English  High  School 

2.  Grammar  School 

3.  Secondary  Schools 

4.  Primary  Schools 

There  is  no  clear  indication  of  the  number  of  years  or  steps  in 
each  type  of  school.  In  1868  the  length  of  the  course  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  given  as  9  years;  primary,  3  years;  secondary. 
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2  years;  grammar,  4  years.  The  age  of  admission  to  the  primary 
school  was  four  years.  At  this  time  there  were  four  courses  offered 
in  the  high  school:  (1)  a  commercial  course  of  2  years,  to  which  a 
third  year  could  be  added;  (2)  an  academic  course,  of  4  years; 
(3)  a  college  course  of  four  years;  (4)  an  advanced  or  normal  course. 

This  practically  completes  the  development  of  the  Worcester 
schools  except  for  such  modifications  as  have  been  made  in  recent 
years. 

Sunmiing  up  the  most  important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  Wor- 
cester schools  we  may  note  the  following: 

1.  A  girls'  high  school  was  established  in  1824  and  opened  in 
May  or  the  early  part  of  Jime.  This  school  had  a  three  year  course 
and  the  studies  pursued  were  similar  to  those  in  the  English  High 
School  in  Boston. 

2.  This  school  had  a  continuous  existence  up  to  1845  when  all 
schools  were  opened  to  girls.  Hence  Worcester  has  provided  High 
School  privileges  for  girls  from  1824  to  the  present  time. 

3.  A  scheme  of  education  was  actually  worked  out  and  adopted 
by  the  Centre  School  District  which  provided  (a)  co-education  in 
all  the  schools,  (b)  supervision  of  the  schools  above  the  primary. 

4.  A  complete  system  of  schools  was  in.  operation  in  1830  which 
comprised  three  divisions  below  the  high  school,  almost  the  exact 
plan  in  force  in  1868,  and  which  provided  definitely  for  promotions 
from  each  step  to  the  next  higher  one.  There  were  three  high  schools 
(a)  the  Latin  school  offering  college  preparatory  courses  to  boys  and 
conducted  by  the  town;  (b)  a  short  term  English  high  school  for 
boys  of  the  Centre  school  district  and  giving  a  practical  education; 
and  (c)  a  girls'  high  school  open  to  the  girls  of  the  district  and  giv- 
ing a  practical  education. 

It  is  evident  from  this  account  that  Worcester  was  much  farther 
advanced  in  educational  ideas  and  in  actual  achievement  than  most 
of  the  other  cities  in  the  country  in  the  first  half  of  the  past  century. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  essential  elements  of  our  present  school 
system  were  already  in  operation  at  least  in  some  cities  and  towns 
before  Prussian  influence  began  to  make  itself  felt  in  our  schools. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS  IN  HARRISBURG,  PA.* 

F.  E.  Downes 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

The  continuation  school  problem  in  Harrisburg  has  been  rela- 
tively easy.  An  industrial  survey  of  the  city,  made  during  the  Fall 
of  1915  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Vocational 'Education  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Mr.  S.  A.  Sweibel,  revealed  the  employment 
of  only  137  minors  in  the  entire  city.  A  few  other  cases  came  to 
light  later,  but  we  have  never  had  more  than  160  pupils  enrolled 
in  our  continuation  schools  since  their  establishment,  and  at  pres- 
ent the  enrollment  is  only  about  125. 

Our  only  drawback  is  our  schoolhouse.  We  are  housing  our 
pupils  in  a  building  that  we  are  ashamed  of— an  old  frame  dwell- 
mg  house,  minus  partitions.  We  have  no  other  place  at  present 
in  which  to  put  them.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this  loss  due  to 
poor  environment  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  two  wide  awake 
progressive,  sympathetic  teachers,  who  have  made  these  boys  and 
girls  feel  that  the  school  work  they  are  doing  is  worth  while. 

We  understand  that  the  thought  of  the  State  Department  is 
that  the  work  in  these  schools  should  be  done  largely  without  text- 
books, and  hence  we  are  conducting  our  schools  with  practically 

♦Prepared  for  Annual  Report  of  Public  Schools,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  Year 
1917 
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no  books,  excepting  teachers'  reference  books.  I  have  repeatedly 
asked  our  teachers  whether  they  prefer  to  work  without  individual 
textbooks  or  with  them,  and  they  express  the  opinion  that  they 
can  accomplish  more  and  get  better  results  by  present  methods, 
and,  the  practice  of  others  notwithstanding,  I  think  they  are  right. 
The  only  textbook  materials  supplied  to  pupils  are  bookeeping 
books  and  blanks,  Gulick's  hygiene  series,  and  Current  Events. 
Charts  are  used  freely  as  an  aid  to  teaching. 

The  teachers  are  allowed  one  day  on  alternate  weeks  to  visit  and 
study  the  industrial  establishments  of  Harrisburg  and  adjacent 
conmiunities.  This  year  they  have  thoroughly  covered  more  than 
twenty  of  our  leading  industries.  These  industries  have  included 
the  making  of  structuj"al  steel,  engines,  iron  piping,  tin  plate,  paper 
boxes,  shoes,  ladies'  garments,  silk,  woolens,  stained  glass,  and 
other  products.  Two  dye  works  have  been  visited,  and  one  day 
was  spent  in  Swift  and  Company's  slaughter  and  meat  packing 
establishment.  We  have  alsomadeasecond  trip  to  some  of  the  plants, 
this  time  with  groups  of  pupils  for  the  purpose  of  first  hand  study. 
Either  guides  are  supplied  or  the  managers  personally  conduct  the 
teachers  through  their  establishments.  One  manager  offered  the 
services  of  his  own  factory  teachers  at  any  time.  Much  of  our  raw 
material  is  given  to  us  by  .the  factories,  particularly  sewing  mater- 
ials, such  as  yard-ends,  etc.  The  wages  of  about  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  our  pupils  are  paid  while  attending  school. 

An  entirely  new  and  definite  program  is  made  out  each  week  and 
the  program  is  carefully  followed.  By  our  schedule  the  entire  eight 
hours  required  by  law  of  each  pupil  is  taken  on  the  same  day,  from 
8  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  and  hence  the  study  program  is  simplified. 

As  to  content  and  method  in  the  course  of  study  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  follow  the  outline  prescribed  by  the  State.  We  have  assumed 
that  the  work  in  these  schools  is  to  connect  directly  and  quickly 
with  life's  needs  and  experiences.  We  are  making  our  work  prac- 
tical. We  are  making  an  effort  to  ** connect  up"  not  only  with  the 
industries  but  with  the  home  and  the  social  life  of  the  community. 
As  an  aid  to  civics  we  visit  the  capitol  and  the  legislature.  A  lesson 
in  industrial  geography  included  a  visit  to  the  State  Museimi.  An 
exhibit  in  the  interest  of  legislation  for  the  feeble  minded  of  the 
state  was  recently  held  in  the  city,  in  which  the  ill  effects  of  unsan- 
itary living  were  demonstrated.  We  took  all  our  girls  to  this  ex- 
hibit as  a  lesson  in  sanitation  and  hygiene.  We  make  lantern  illus- 
trations an  important  feature  of  almost  every  department  of  our 
work,  and,  in  this  connection,  fortunately,  have  tihe  advantage  of 
having  the  State  Museum  slides  near  at  hand. 

In  manual  activities  we  give  ouj"  girls  cooking,  sewing  and  draw- 
ing. The  boys  get  woodworking  and  mechanical  drawing.  In  this 
work,  too,  we  try  to  confine  oui-selves  to  the  things  that  have  an 
immediate  bearing  upon  pupils'  everyday  experiences.    We  are  en- 
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deavoring  to  do  the  things  that  count.  Our  boys  are  now  making 
tables  for  the  school,  after  their  own  drawings.  The  girls  are  learn- 
ing to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  do  their  mending  and  darn- 
ing in  school.  They  say  the  cost  of  their  hosiery  has  been  less  snce 
they  have  learned  how  to  take  care  of  it.  They  are  learning  to 
compare  the  prices  and  durability  of  bought  and  made  material. 
They  are  encouraged  to  wear  garments  made  by  themselves.  Some 
are  making  their  own  waists  and  making  over  their  own  dresses. 

Drawing  is  correlated  with  needlework.  In  fact  the  girls'  draw- 
ing is  principally  designing.  Collars  are  first  designed  and  then 
embroidered.  Undergarments,  too,  are  designed  by  the  girls  them- 
selves. 

In  cooking,  the  high  cost  of  living  is  considered.  The  girls  are 
taught  to  discover  the  things  that  are  nutritious  and  palatable  that 
can  be  procured  at  lower  costs.  They  do  family  planning  in  their 
cooking,  each  class  being  divided  into  groups  whose  business  it  is 
to  plan  a  meal  for  a  family  of  six.    Costs  are  figured  exactly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  way  to  judge  of  the  success  of  the  contin- 
uation school  is  by  the  attitude  of  the  pupils;  and,  judged  on  this 
basis,  I  think  our  schools  are  doing  some  things  at  least  that  are 
worth  while.  Pupils  as  a  whole  are  contented  and  happy.  We  are 
having  practically  no  trouble  with  attendance.  The  girls  partic- 
ularly seem  genuinely  sorry  to  leave  when  they  become  sixteen.  My 
own  notion  is  that  the  reason  for  this  condition  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  in  the  continuation  school  they  are  not  undergoing 
the  drudgery  of  books  and  formal  things,  but  are  dealing  with  live 
subjects  whose  value  is  appreciated  and  which  are  presented  in  a 
way  that  appeals  to  them. 


"PLAY  SCHOOL"  INSTEAD  OF  "KINDERGARTEN" 

W.  P.  Burris 

Dean  College  for  Teachers,  University  of  Cincinnati 

J^Y  objection  to  the  name  "Kindergarten"  is  not  the  result  of 
9  prejudice  for  all  things  German  aroused  by  the  war.  I 
am,  and  long  have  been  opposed  to  giving  a  German  name  to  a  well 
established  part  of  our  sdiool  system  which  is  founded  upon  a 
principle  which  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  German  idea  of  education, 
broadly  speaking.  None  of  the  principal  nations  now  at  war  has 
shown  as  little  welcome  to  the  "kindergarten  idea"  as  Germany. 
Gymnasium  is  the  name  that  best  represents  the  German  idea, 
and  this  is  the  name  of  the  school  which  the  Germans  most  prize 
and  in  which  the  foundations  of  her  militarism  have  been  laid. 
Discipline  and  obedience  to  command,  not  self-activity  manifesting 
itself  through  play,  are  the  controlling  principles  in  German  edu- 
cation, and  this  is  particularly  true  of  its  earlier  stages. 
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Froetel  himself  found  difficulty  in  finding  a  name  for  the  school 
for  young  children  as  he  thought  it  ought  to  be.  The  name  which 
he  gave  to  it  seemed  to  be  a  happy  inspiration  and  the  world  will 
always  be  glad  that  he  did  not  adopt  the  name  used  at  that  time  for 
the  type  of  school  for  young  children  which  immediately  preceded 
the  Kindergarten.  It  was  called  Kleinkinderbeschaftigungsanstali, — 
a  name  well  suited  to  characterize  an  establishment  in  which  "oc- 
cupations" played  so  large  a  part  in  keeping  the  children  busy. 
The  institution  founded  by  Froebel  carried  over  the  idea  of  its  prede- 
decessor,  but  much  modified.  The  "occupations"  were  not  to  be 
directed  by  the  teacher  altogether,  the  teadier  dictating  each  move, 
but  were  to  be  such  as  would  set  free  the  child's  spontaneous  activ- 
ity in  creating  things  out  of  materials  placed  before  him.  It  was 
therefore  a  new  educational  movement  which  had  for  its  motive 
growth  through  self-activity,  hence  development  of  initiative, 
freedom,  and  independence.  Such  a  movement  was  therefore 
democratic  in  its  social  and  political  outcomes,  and  this  explains 
why  the  seed  which  Froebel  planted  bore  so  little  fruit  until  trans- 
planted to  foreign  soil,  especially  the  United  States.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  Froebel  as  a  part  of,  or  in  sjmipathy  with,  the  Ger- 
many of  today.  Can  anyone  picture  him  who  said  so  tenderly, 
"Come,  let  us  live  with  our  chfldren,"  marching  through  Belgium 
and  being  in  any  degree  responsible  for  the  fate  that  befell  so  many 
of  her  Uttle  ones?  Why  therefore  should  we  continue  to  use  a  Ger- 
man name  for  an  institution  that  is  so  violently  in  opposition  to 
German  militarism  which  now  seeks  to  dominate  the  world? 

It  would  be  better  to  say  "Froebel  School"  instead  of  "Kinder- 
garten," for  his  name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  idea  for 
which  it  stands,  but  this  name  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the 
kindergarten  of  today  has  added  features  and  is  an  improvement 
over  that  of  his  time.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  institution  which 
he  founded  and  which  has  been  much  modified  rests  upon  the  play 
motive.  The  play  spirit  is  native.  By  means  of  play  the  child 
grows.  Growth  is  the  aim  of  all  school  life,  and  since  it  is  promoted 
in  childhood  through  the  play  spirit  why  not  say  "Play  School" 
instead  of  "Kindergarten?" 

Other  names  have  been  suggested,  but  "Play  School"  is  most  in 
accord  with  the  popular  conception  of  the  controlling  motive  in  the 
Kindergarten,  and  since  the  value  of  play  has  become  better  appreci- 
ated and  more  dignified  in  these  modem  times,  the  name  suggested 
wilj  be  neither  misleading  nor  objectionable  on  other  grounds. 
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For  a  U.  S.  Department  of  Education 

J^R.  Smith  of  Georgia  introduced  the  following  bill  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.     After  being  read  twice  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

A  bill  to  create  a  Department  of  Education,  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  conduct  of  said  department,  to  appropriate  money  for  Fed- 
eral co-operation  with  the  States  in  the  encouragement  and  support 
of  education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby 
created  an  executive  department  in  the  Government,  to  be  called 
the  Department  of  Education,  with  a  Secretary  of  Education,  who 
is  to  be  the  head  thereof,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  receive  a  salary 
of  $12,000  per  annimi,  and  whose  tenure  of  office  shall  be  like  that 
of  tiie  heads  of  other  executive  departments;  and  section  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  to  include 
such  department,  and  the  provisions  of  title  four  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  including  all  amendments  thereto,  are  hereby  made  ap- 
plicable to  said  department.  The  said  Secretary  shall  cause  a  seal 
of  office  to  be  made  for  such  department  of  such  device  as  the  Pres- 
ident shall  approve,  and  judicial  notice  shall  be  taken  of  the  said  seal. 

Sec.  2.  That  there  shall  be  in  said  department  at  least  three 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Education,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, each  of  whom  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum. 
Each  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education  shall  perform  such  duties 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  by  law.  There  shall  be 
appointed,  as  is  prescribed  by  law  for  the  other  executive  depart- 
ments, such  chiefs  of  bureaus,  branches,  or  divisions,  and  such 
educational  attaches  to  American  Embassies  in  foreign  countries 
and  such  clerks,  clerical  assistants,  auditors,  inspectors,  and  special 
agents  or  representatives  as  may  from  time  to  tmie  be  provided  for 
by  Congress. 

Sec.  3.  That  there  be  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Education  and  such  educational  war-emergency 
commissions  or  boards  or  educational  activities  already  established 
by  Act  of  Congress  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  should  be 
transferred  to  tiie  Department  of  Education. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  empowered  in  his 
discretion  to  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Education  such  offices, 
bureaus,  divisions,  boards,  or  branches  of  the  Government  connected 
with  or  attached  to  any  of  the  executive  departments,  or  organized 
independently  of  any  department,  devoted  to  educational  matters 
which  concern  the  UnitM  States  as  a  whole  or  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  any  State  or  States  of  the  Union,  which  in  his  mdgment 
should  be  controlled  by,  or  the  functions  of  which  shouJa  be  exer- 
cised by,  the  Department  of  Education. 
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Sec.  4.  That  the  office  records  and  papers  now  on  file  in  and  per- 
taining exclusively  to  the  business  of  any  bureau,  office,  division, 
board,  or  branch  of  the  public  service  transferred  by  this  Act  to  the 
Department  of  Education,  together  with  the  furniture  now  in  use 
in  such  bureau,  office,  division,  board,  or  branch  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  have  charge,  in  the 
buildings  or  premises  occupied  by  or  assigned  to  the  D>epartment 
of  Education,  of  the  library,  furniture,  fixtures,  records,  and  other 
property  pertaining  to  it,  or  hereafter  acquired  for  use  in  its  business; 
he  shall  be  allowed  to  expend  for  periodicals  and  the  purposes  of 
the  library  and  for  rental  of  appropriate  quarters  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Department  of  Education  within  the  District  of  Col- 
imibia,  and  for  all  other  incidental  expenses,  such  sums  as  Congress 
may  provide  from  time  to  time:  Provided,  however,  That  where  any 
office,  bureau,  division,  board,  or  branch  of  the  public  service  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Education  by  this  Act,  or  by  the  Pres- 
ident, as  provided  in  this  Act,  is  occupying  rented  buildings  or  pre- 
mises, it  may  still  continue  to  do  so  until  other  suitable  quarters 
are  provided  for  its  use:  Provided  further,  That  all  officers,  clerks, 
and  employees  now  employed  in  or  by  any  bureau,  office,  division, 
board,  or  branch  of  public  service  by  this  Act  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  Education  are  each  and  all  transferred  to  the 
said  Department  of  Education  at  their  present  grades  and  salaries, 
except  where  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act:  And  provided  further. 
That  all  laws  prescribing  the  work  and  defining  the  duties  of  the 
several  bureaus,  offices,  divisions,  boards,  or  branches  of  public 
service  by  this  Act  transferred  to  and  made  part  of  the  Department 
of  Education  shall,  so  far  as  the  same  are  not  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  to  be  executed 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Education,  to  whom  is  here- 
by granted  definite  authority  to  readjust  the  work  of  any  of  the  said 
bureaus,  offices,  boards,  or  branches  of  public  service  so  transferred 
in  sudi  way  as  in  his  judgment  will  best  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  That  there  shall  be  a  Solicitor  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  Department  of  Education,  whose  salary  shall  be 
$5,000  per  annum. 

Sec.  7.  That  all  duties  performed,  and  all  power  and  authority 
now  possessed  or  exercised  by  the  head  of  any  executive  department 
in  and  over  any  bureau,  office,  officer,  board,  division,  or  branch  of 
public  service  transferred  by  this  Act  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, or  any  business  arising  therefrom  or  pertaining  thereto,  or  in 
relation  to  the  duties  performed  by  it  and  authority  conferred  by 
law  upon  such  bureau,  office,  officer,  board,  division,  or  branch  of 
public  service,  whether  of  an  appellate  or  revisory  character  or 
otherwise,  shall  hereafter  be  vested  in  and  exercised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 
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Sec.  8.  That  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  annually  at  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  make  a  report  in  writing  to  Congress,  giving 
an  accoimt  of  all  moneys  received  and  disbureed  by  him  and  his 
department,  and  describing  the  work  done  by  the  department.  He 
shall  also  make  other  reports  as  hereinafter  provided.  He  shall 
also,  from  time  to  time,  make  such  special  investigations  and  re- 
ports as  he  may  be  required  to  do  by  the  President,  or  by  Congress, 
or  as  he  himself  may  deem  necessary. 

Sec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  the  specific  duty  of  the  Department  of 
Education  to  cooperate  with  the  States  in  the  development  of  public 
educational  facilities,  including  public-health  education,  withm  the 
respective  States. 

In  order  that  the  co-operation  with  the  States  in  the  promotion 
of  education  may  be  carried  out  for  the  best  interests  of  education 
and  public  healtii  in  the  respective  States,  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President,  is  authorized  to  re- 
organize such  bureaus,  offices,  boards,  divisions,  or  branches  of  pub- 
lic service  as  are  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Education.  In 
this  reorganization  he  shall  consider — 

(1)  The  encoiuagement  of  the  study  anc^  investigation  of  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  educational  purposes  set  forth  in  this  Act  and 
to  such  other  educational  problems  as  may,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  require  attention  and  study.  Research 
shall  be  undertaken  directly  by  the  Department  of  Education  in 
the  fields  of  (a)  illiteracy;  (b)  immigrant  education;  (c)  public- 
school  education,  and  especially  rural  education;  (d)  public-health 
education  and  recreation;  (e)  flie  preparation  and  supply  of  com- 
petent teachers  for  the  public  schools;  and  (f)  such  other  fields  as 
come  within  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  as  may  come  within  the 
provisions  of  other  Acts  of  Congress  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Education. 

(2)  The  encouragement  of  higher  and  professional  education  and 
the  encouragement  of  learned  societies,  mcluding  the  appointment 
of  such  commissions  as  the  Secretary  of  Education  may  deem  neces- 
sary. 

(3)  The  encouragement  of  physical  and  health  education  and 
recreation,  these  terms  to  be  inclusive  of  all  public  health  questions 
relating  to  school  children  and  to  adults,  and  of  social  and  recreational 
problems  which  relate  not  only  to  the  native  bom  but  also  and  es- 
pecially to  the  foreign-bom  population. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section  the  Secretary 
of  Education  is  authorized  to  make  such  appointments  or  recom- 
mendations of  appointments,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for 
appointments  in  other  departments,  of  such  educational  attaches 
to  foreign  embassies,  and  such  investigators  and  representatives  as 
may  be  needed,  subject,  however,  to  the  appropriations  that  have 
beeii  made  or  may  be  made  to  any  bureau,  office,  board,  division, 
or  branch  of  public  service  which  is  transferred  by  this  Act  or  may 
be  transferred;  and  where  appropriations  have  not  been  made, 
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the  appropriation  provided  for  in  section  ten  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available.  All  provisions  of  Congress  for  co-operating  with  the  States 
in  the  promotion  of  education,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law, 
shall  be  supervised  through  and  by  this  department.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Education  is  hereby  authorized  to  assign  to  each  assistant 
secretary  such  duties  as  in  his  judgment  seem  best  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  That  there  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Department 
of  Education  the  sum  of  $500,000  annually,  to  be  available  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  salaries  and 
conducting  investigations  and  of  paying  all  incidental  expenses, 
including  traveling  expenses,  and  rent  where  necessary,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  the  Department  of  Education  to  inaugurate  a 
system  of  attaches  to  American  embassies  abroad  to  deal  with  edu- 
cational matters.  But  this  section  is  not  to  be  construed  as  in  any 
way  interfering  with  any  appropriation  which  has  hitherto  been 
made  and  Which  may  hereafter  be  made  to  any  bureau,  office,  divi- 
sion, board,  or  branch  of  public  service,  which  is  by  this  Act  trans- 
ferred to  and  made  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Education,  or  which 
may  hereunder  be  transferred  by  the  President;  and  said  appropria- 
tions are  hereby  continued  in  ftill  force,  to  be  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Ekiucation  in  such  manner  as  is  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  11.  That  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  States  in  the  pro- 
motion of  education,  as  hereinafter  specified,  there  is  hereby  appro- 
priated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated, the  following  simis:  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty,  and  annually  thereafter,  $100,000,- 
000. 

Sec.  12.  That  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  States  in  the  aboli- 
ton  of  illiteracy,  three-fortieths  of  the  sum  annually  appropriated 
by  section  eleven  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  instruction  of 
illiterates  ten  years  of  age  and  over.  Such  instruction  shall  deal 
with  the  common-school  branches  and  the  duties  of  citizenship, 
and  when  necessary  shall  prepare  for  some  definite  occupation. 
Said  sum  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  in  the  proportion 
which  their  respective  illiterate  populations  of  ten  years  of  age  and 
over  (not  including  foreign-bom  illiterates)  bear  to  such  total  illit- 
erate population  of  the  United  States,  not  including  outlying 
possessions,  according  to  the  last  preceding  census  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  13.  That  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  States  in  the  Amer- 
icanization of  immigrants,  three-fortieths  of  the  sum  annually 
appropriated  by  section  eleven  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  teach 
immigrants  ten  years  of  age  and  over  to  speak  and  read  the  English 
language  and  the  duties  of  citizenship,  and  to  develop  among  tihem 
an  appreciation  of  and  respect  for  the  civic  and  social  institutions 
of  the  United  States.  The  said  sum  shall  be  apportioned  to  the 
States  in  the  proportions  which  their  respective  foreign-bom  popula- 
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tions  bear  to  the  total  foreign-bom  population  of  the  United  States, 
not  including  outlying  possessions,  according  to  the  last  preceding 
census  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  14.  That  in  order  to  c6-operate  with  the  States  in  the  efforts 
to  equalize  educational  opportunities,  five-tenths  of  the  sum  annually 
appropriated  by  section  eleven  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the  im- 
provement of  public  schools  of  less  than  college  grade,  with  the 
definite  aim  of  extending  school  terms  and  of  stimulating  State  and 
local  interest  in  improving,  through  better  instruction  and  grad- 
ation and  through  consolidation  and  supervision,  the  rural  schools 
and  schools  in  sparsely  settled  localities.  The  said  simi  shall  be 
apportioned  to  the  States  in  the  proportions  which  the  numbers  of 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  respective  States  bear  to  the 
total  niunber  of  public-school  teachers  in  the  United  States,  not 
including  outlying  possessions,  said  apportionment  to  be  based 
upon  figures  collected  by  the  Department  of  Education:  Provided, 
however.  That  no  State  shall  share  in  the  apportionment  provided 
by  this  section  of  this  Act  imless  such  State  shall  require  every  pub- 
lic-school district  to  maintain  a  legal  school  for  at  least  twenty-four 
weeks  in  each  year,  and  unless  such  State  shall  have  enacted  and 
enforced  an  adequate  compulsory  school-attendance  law,  and  unless 
such  State  shall  have  enacted  and  enforced  laws  requiring  that  the 
basic  language  of  instruction  in  the  common-school  branches  in  all 
schools,  public  and  private,  shall  be  the  EngUsh  language  only. 

Sec.  15.  That  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  States  in  the  pro- 
motion of  physical  and  health  education  and  recreation  two-tenths 
of  the  siun  annually  appropriated  by  section  eleven  of  this  Act  shall 
be  used  for  physical  eclucation  and  recreation,  the  medical  and  dental 
examination  of  children  of  school  age,  the  determination  of  mental 
and  physical  defects  in  such  children,  the  employment  of  school 
nurses,  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  school'dental  clinics, 
and  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  principles  of  health  and  sani- 
tation. The  said  siun  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  in  the 
proportions  which  their  respective  entire  populations  bear  to  the 
total  population  of  the  United  States,  not  including  outlying  pos- 
sessions, according  to  the  last  preceding  census  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  16.  That  in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  States  in  preparing 
teachers  for  the  schools,  particularly  rural  schools,  three-twentieths 
of  tJie  siun  annually  appropriated  to  the  States  by  section  eleven"  of 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  prepare  teachers,  to  encourage  a  more 
nearly  universal  preparation  of  prospective  teachers,  to  extend  the 
facilities  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  already  in  service,  to 
encourage  through  the  establishment  of  scholarships  and  otherwise 
a  greater  number  of  talented  yoimg  people  to  make  adequate  prepar- 
ation for  public-school  service,  and  otherwise  to  provide  an  increased 
number  of  trained  and  competent  teachers.    The  said  sum  shall 
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be  apportioned  to  the  States  in  the  proportion  which  the  numbers 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  respective  States  bear  to  the 
total  number  of  public-school  teachers  in  the  United  States,  not 
including  outlying  possessions,  said  al^portionment  to  be  based  on 
figures  collected  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Sec.  17.  That  in  the  event  the  allotments  under  sections  twelve, 
thirteen,  foiuteen,  fifteen,  and  sixteen  to  any  State  aggregate  less 
than  $20,000  per  annum  and  said  State  is  willing  to  meet  all  the 
conditions  of  this  Act  and  to  provide  $1  for  each  dollar  of  Federal 
money,  either  from  State  or  local  sources,  or  both,  to  the  sum  of 
$20,000  per  annum,  the  Secretary  of  Education  is  authorized  to 
make  said  allotment;  and  in  order  to  guarantee  to  any  State  a  min- 
imum of  not  less  than  $20,000,  provided  said  State  meets  the  con- 
ditions of  this  Act  as  herein  specified,  an  additional  sum  of  $500,000, 
or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  needed,  is  hereby  appropriated  annually. 

Sec.  18.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropriation 
made  in  section  eleven  of  this  Act  and  of  all  or  any  of  apportionments 
made  in  sections  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  or  sev- 
enteen of  this  Act  any  State  may,  through  the  legislative  authority 
thereof,  accept  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  designate  its  chief 
State  educational  authority,  whether  a  State  board  of  education  or 
a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  all  necessary 
power  to  co-operate  as  herein  provided  with  the  Department  of 
Education  in  the  administration  of  this  Act  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  aiding  of  the  States  in  the  promotion  of  education.  In  any 
State  in  which  the  legislature  does  not  meet  in  nineteen  hundred 
and  nineteen,  if  the  governor  of  that  State,  so  far  as  he  is  authorized 
to  do  so,  shall  accept  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  designate  the 
State  board  of  education,  the  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, or  other  chief  State  educational  authority  to  act  in  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Education,  the  said  Department 
of  Education  shall  recognize  such  designation  by  the  governor  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  until  the  legislature  of  such  State  meets 
in  due  course  and  has  been  in  session  sixty  days.  Any  State  may 
accept  the  provisions  of  any  one  or  more  of  the  respective  appor- 
tionments herein  authorized  and  may  defer  the  acceptance  of  any 
one  or  more  of  said  apportionments:  Provided,  however,  That  no 
State  that  does  not  have,  or  establish  within  two  years  after  this 
Act  becomes  effective,  a  satisfactory  system  of  preparing  teachers 
shall  be  allowed  to  participate  in  any  of  said  appjortionments,  ex- 
cept those  referring  to  the  education  of  illiterates  in  section  twelve 
and  to  the  education  of  immigrants  in  section  thirteen,  until  it  main- 
tains such  a  system  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  In  the  accept- 
ance of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  legislature  shall  designate  and 
appoint  as  custodian  for  all  funds  received  as  apportionments  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  its  State  treasurer,  who  shall  receive  and 
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provide  for  the  proper  custody  and  disbursement  of  all  money  paid 
to  the  State  from  such  apportionments,  said  disbursements  to  be 
made  from  warrants  duly  drawn  by  the  State  board  of  education, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  other  chief  State 
educational  authority  designated  to  co-operate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  as  provided  in  this  section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  19.  That  the  Secretary  of  Education  is  authorized  to  frame 
rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
is  furthermore  authorized  to  prescribe  a  plan  of  keeping  accounts 
of  educational  expenditures  for  use  in  the  several  States  in  so  far 
as  such  expenditures  relate  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  may  prescribe  or  approve  the  forms  to  be  used  in  keeping 
such  school  accounts  and  the  making  of  such  school  records  as  in 
his  judgment  are  required  to  insure  the  proper  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  He  shall  appoint  an  auditor  to  have 
diarge  of  such  accoimting  in  the  several  States  and  of  the  exam- 
ination of  such  accounts,  and  he  shall  appoint  such  assistant  auditors 
as  may  be  necessary  to  aid  in  examining  and  verifjdng  said  accounts 
diowing  expenditure  of  moneys  by  the  States  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  of  examining  such  other  ed- 
ucational records  as  may  be  required. 

Sec.  20.  That  in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  the  appropriations 
made  in  sections  eleven  and  seventeen  of  this  Act  and  of  all  or  any 
of  the  apportionments  made  in  sections  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen, 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  this  Act  the  State  board  of  education,  the  State 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  other  chief  State  educational 
authority  which  may  be  duly  designated  to  co-operate  with  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  as  provided  in  section  eighteen  of  this  Act, 
shall  present  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  plans  and  regulations 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  in  said  State,  which  plans 
shall  be  approved  by  the  said  Secretary  of  Education  before  any 
allotment  or  apportionment  of  funds  is  made  to  said  State.  The 
plans  of  the  said  State  board  of  education,  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  or  other  chief  State  educational  authority  desig- 
nated to  co-operate  with  the  Department  of  Education  shall  speci- 
fically show  courses  of  study  and  the  standards  for  teacher-training 
preparation  to  be  maintained.  When  said  plans  are  approved  the 
said  Secretary  of  Education  shall  apportion  to  the  said  State  such 
fund  or  funds  as  said  State  may  be  entitled  to  under  this  Act:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  no  money  appropriated  diall  be  paid  from  any 
fund  in  any  year  to  any  State,  unless  a  sum  equally  as  large  has 
been  provided  by  said  State,  or  by  local  authorities,  or  by  both,  for 
the  abolition  of  illiteracy,  for  the  Americanization  of  immigrants, 
for  the  improvement  of  public  schools,  for  physical  education,  for 
teacher  training,  or  such  other  purpose  as  the  case  may  be:  And 
provided  further.  That  no  such  sum  shall  be  used  by  any  State,  county, 
district,  or  local  authority,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  purchase, 
rental,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair  of  any  building  or  equip- 
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ment,  or  for  the  purchase  or  rental  of  land,  or  for  the  support  of  any 
religious  or  privately  endowed,  owned,  or  conducted  school  or  col- 
lege, but  only  for  schools  entirely  owned  and  controlled  and  con- 
ducted by  the  State  or  county  or  district,  or  4ocal  authority,  as  may 
be  provided  for  under  the  laws  controlling  and  regulating  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  said  State. 

Sec.  21.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  instructed 
to  pay  quarterly,  on  the  first  day  of  July,  October,  January,  and 
April,  to  the  treasurer  of  any  State  entitled  to  any  apportionment, 
such  apportionment  as  is  properly  certified  to  him.  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education.  WhereVer  any  part  of  the  fund  apportioned  annually 
to  any  State  for  any  of  the  purposes  named  m  sections  twelve, 
thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  sixteen  of  this  Act  has  not  been  ex- 
pended for  said  purpose,  a  sum  equal  to  such  unexpended  part  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  next  succeeding  annual  apportionment  made 
to  said  State  for  said  purpose.  The  Secretary  of  Education  may 
withhold  the  apportionment  of  moneys  to  any  State  whenever  it 
shall  be  determined  that  such  moneys  are  not  being  expended  for 
tJie  purposes  and  under  the  conditions  of  this  Act.  If  any  portion 
of  the  moneys  received  by  the  treasurer  of  a  State  under  this  Act 
for  any  of  Uie  purposes  herein  provided  shall,  by  action  or  con- 
tingency, be  diminished  or  lost,  it  shall  be  replaced  by  such  State, 
and  until  so  replaced  no  subsequent  apportionment  for  such  purpose 
shall  be  paid  to  such  State. 

Sec.  22.  That  every  State  accepting  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall,  not  later  than  September  first  of  each  year,  make  a  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Education,  showing  in  such  detail  as  he  may 
prescribe  the  work  done  in  said  State  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  and 
provisions  of  this  Act,  and  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  moneys  paid 
to  said  State  under  the  conditions  of  this  Act.  If  any  State  fails  to 
make  said  report  within  the  time  prescribed  the  Secretary  of  Education 
may,  in  his  discretion,  discontinue  immediately  the  payment  of 
any  moneys  which  have  been  apportioned  under  the  terms  of  this 
Act  to  said  State.  The  Secretary  of  Education,  not  later  than  De- 
cember first  of  each  year,  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  on  the 
administration  of  sections  eleven,  twelve,  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen, 
sixteen,  'seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-one  of 
this  Act,  and  shall  include  in  said  report  a  simmiary  of  the  reports 
made  to  him  by  the  several  States.  The  Secretary  of  Education 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  make  such  recommendations  to  define 
further  the  purposes  and  plans  for  Federal  co-operation  with  the 
States  in  education  as  will,  in  his  judgmnt,  improves  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  moneys  appropriated  under  eleections  even,  twelve, 
thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  23.  That  this  Act  shall  take  effect  March  fourth,  nineteen 
hundred  and  nineteen,  and  all  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent 
with  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed. 
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The  Junior  Red  Cross:    Its  Accomplishments 
and  Future  Plans 

J.  W.  Studebaker 
Assistant  National  Director  Bureau  of  Junior  Membership  American  Red  Cross 

pROM  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf, 
in  every  village  and  city,  in  miners'  shacks  in  Arizona,  in 
elm-shaded  Connecticut  farm  houses,  countless  Red  Cross  Jimiors, 
boys  and  girls,  are  vindicating  their  right  to  citizenship.  In  far 
islands  of  the  sea,  in  St.  Thomas,  in  Hawaii,  Santo  Domingo  and 
Porto  Rico,  little  brown  skinned  citizens  are  taking  a  new  interest 
in  being  "Americans,"  while  in  China  and  Brazil,  yoimg  exiles  are 
feeling  strangely  near  to  the  "home"  they  have  never  seen.  All 
these  school  children,  nearly  ten  million  of  them,  have  found  the 
way  to  save  America  through  the  Red  Cross.  In  this  time  of  stress 
and  sacrifice,  they  are  gladly  taking  a  definite  place  in  the  national 
program.  Through  unwavering  service  they  have  demonstrated 
the  spirit  of  true  citizenship. 

Patriotism  too  often  begins  and  ends  in  emotion,  in  the  easy  re- 
g)onse  to  stirring  words  and  color  and  music.  It  cannot  become  a 
living  thing  unless  national  service  is  a  part  of  daily  living.  Older 
people  are  apt  to  think  that  children's  service  should  be  literally  to 
stand  and  wait  until  they  have  "finished  their  education."  The 
children  themselves  have  never  fallen  into  that  error.  Their  query 
has  been:  "What  can  I  do  to  help  win  the  war?" 

The  Junior  Red  Cross  has  answered  that  query  in  such  a  way  that 
the  regular  business  of  the  child,  education,  is  interfered  with  in 
no  way.  Rather,  it  is  given  fresh  impetus.  Active  service  is  edu- 
cation. In  giving  children  the  oppqrtimity  of  rendering  direct 
service  to  our  fighting  men  and  our  Allies  through  their  school  work 
in  sewing,  manual  training,  art  and  cooking,  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
creates  a  powerful  motive  for  perfection  in  these  courses.  The 
recognition  of  their  part  in  the  war,  with  the  responsibility  placed 
upon  them  of  doing  their  part,  is  a  challenge  too  appealing  to  be 
resisted.  The  test  of  their  natural  eagerness  to  be  real  participants 
in  world  citizenship  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  ten  months  from 
January  to  August,  1918,  the  Junior  Membership  has  grown  from 
zero  to  8,376,634. 

Refugee  garments,  hospital  garments  and  supplies,  knitted 
articles  and  comfort  kits,  are  standard  Red  Cross  supplies  that  the 
Juniors  have  turned  into  Chapters  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
all  made  as  part  of  the  regular  school  sewing  course.  In  school 
workshops,  boys  have  made  Red  Cross  packing  boxes,  ten  different 
articles  of  furniture  for  Red  Cross  Convalescent  Houses,  knitting 
needles,  applicators,  various  pieces  of  workroom  furniture,  games, 
puzzles  and  miscellaneous  articles.    Cooking  classes  have  sent  jams, 
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jellies,  and  other  delicacies  to  local  camps  and  hospitals.  Juniors 
have  served  as  stenographers  and  packers,  and  several  towns  have 
bicycle  messenger  corps  at  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross  Chapter 
and  other  worthy  organizations. 

Two  large  allotments  of  work  made  a  most  notable  contribution 
from  the  Red  Cross  Jimiors  last  year  and  compared  well  with  the 
work  of  their  elders  in  Red  Cross  service.  Last  January,  when 
the  Red  Cross  Commission  to  France  ordered  clotWng  to  provide 
the  destitute  refugees,  pouring  in  from  behind  the  German  lines, 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  was  given  255,000  garments  as  its  quota. 
This  allotment  has  been  filled  and  over-subscribed  by  many  thou- 
sands. For  the  Red  Cross  Convalescent  Houses,  now  being  con- 
structed in  connection  with  all  Base  and  General  Hospitals  in  the 
country,  the  boys  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  were  asked  to  make 
various  simple  articles  of  furniture.  Two  hundred  pieces  are  made 
for  each  house.  The  following  table  shows  the  patriotic  work  done 
by  hammer  and  saw  in  the  school  workshops. 

Article  Number  Article  Number 

8  foot  Table 220  Folding  Table 340 

6  foot  Table 201  Wood  Screen 152 

6  foot  Bench 470  Rug 271 

Tabouret 485  Dressing  Table. ...     256 

Lamp 85  Costumer 391 

Inkwell 426  Quilt 108 


Total....  3404 

The  boys  of  the  Red  Cross  made  good  on  this  order.  Their  suc- 
cess has  opened  up  new  fields  for  this  year's  work.  At  the  request 
of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States  army,  they  will  make 
supplies  for  the  Orthopedic  Division  of  the  Medical  Department, 
for  the  Division  of  Curative  Hospitals  and  for  the  Medical  Supply 
Depot.  Their  work  will  include:  temporary  peg-legs,  crutches, 
bed  trays,  writing  desks,  bedside  tables,  packing  boxes,  potato 
mashers,  wood  veneer  splints,  tool  chests  and  bed  occupation  tables. 
The  boys  will  continue  their  work  for  the  Red  Cross  in  outfitting 
workrooms  and  furnishing  the  twenty -six  Convalescent  Houses  and 
the  fifty  Nurses'  Recreation  Houses  which  are  yet  to  be  built. 

The  fact  that  the  School  Auxiliaries  are  to  a  large  extent  self- 
supporting  makes  their  work  doubly  valuable.  In  raising  and 
maintaining  their  School  Funds,  the  Juniors  have  shown  resource- 
fulness, steadfastness,  and  imusual  power  of  co-operation.  No 
field,  apparently,  has  been  left  imtouched  by  these  young  financiers. 
The  individual  contributions  of  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes,  total  a 
tremendous  sacrifice  of  the  luxuries  of  childhood — the  ice  cream 
cones,  the  stick  of  gum  and  the  movie  show.  The  list  of  odd  jobs 
undertaken  to  earn  "Red  Cross  quarters"  fills  several  pages.  The 
variety  defies  classification.    They  run  from  clerking  in  stores. 
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through  all  the  gamut  of  domestic  duties  and  personal  service,  to 
such  ingenious  capitalization  of  climate  as  ''standing  on  the  comer 
with  an  imibrella  and  taking  people  home  from  the  car  for  five 
cents!"  Entertainments,  bazaars  and  the  organized  collection  and 
sale  of  salvage  provide  valuable  training  in  real  business  methods. 
The  Minneapolis  Public  School  Bazaar,  all  the  articles  for  which 
were  made  in  the  schools,  cleared  SB4000  in  four  days.  The  Red 
Cross  market  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  stocked  with  the  surplus 
fruit  and  vegetables  of  the  city.  The  Juniors  collect,  pack  and  trans- 
port these  supplies  to  the  market.  The  Seniors  sell  them  and  they 
go  50-50  on  the  profits.  Toy  making  has  become  a  permanent  and 
lucrative  industry  in  Los  Angeles  School  Auxiliaries.  In  the  same 
city  the  Juniors  collected  :i)3,927.27  worth  of  salvage  in  four  months. 
These  are  enterprises  of  real  magnitude  in  education  and  in  finance. 

Greater  than  the  scheme  for  production,  which  makes  school 
auxiliaries  so  vital  a  part  of  the  Red  Cross  Membership,  is  the  con- 
templated educational  program  which  makes  Red  Cross  service  a 
spur  and  an  incitement  to  study  in  a  land  disturbed  by  war.  The 
aim  of  the  Jimior  Red  Cross  is  to  educate  through  service.  The 
first  step  in  iJiis  program  is  to  give  the  school  girl  and  boy  a  part 
in  the  common  service  which  the  whole  nation  is  rendering  to  our 
soldiers,  our  sailors  and  our  allies  through  the  Red  Cross.  The 
sense  of  national  responsibility  created  in  this  direct  way,  can  be 
used  to  motivate  almost  every  other  study  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Compositions,  dramatics,  health-,  games,  arithmetic,  drawing, 
geography,  civics,  history — the  motor  of  patriotic  service  can  put 
new  force  and  driving  power  behind  every  one  of  these  traditional 
school  subjects.  This  entire  educational  program  is  explained  in 
the  new  Teachers'  Manual  of  Junior  Red  Cross  Activities  (Art  606), 
issued  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 


SPECIAL  MONTHLY  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  JUNIOR  RED  CROSS 
FOR  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1918-19* 

gESIDES  the  productive  work  Tmaking  supplies,  raising  funds, 
giving  community  service)  ana  the  other  educational  features 
which  will  be  constantly  woven  into  the  regular  school  program, 
the  Jimior  Red  Cross  will  focus  each  month  on  some  special  activity. 
Recognizing  the  difficulties  encountered  by  schools  during  the 
past  year  in  meeting  the  numerous  but  vitally  important  new  so- 
cial demands  and  realizing  the  advantage  to  practical  school  admin- 
istration of  a  definitely  planned  program,  the  Bureau  of  Junior 
Membership  of  the  Amencan  Red  Cross  has  tried  to  anticipate  its 
special  monthly  activities  and  presents  the  yearly  schedule  at  this 
time  for  the  guidance  of  school  administrators  and  supervisors. 

^Detailed  explanations  of  the  regular  educational  activities  and  program  of  service 
will  be  foimd  in  the  Teacher's  Manual  to  be  issued  later. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  activities  and  campaigns  are  those  which 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  to  organize  and  direct. 
They  are  strictly  educational  and  have  been  so  selected  and  arranged 
as  to  furnish  a  strong  motive  and  real  purpose  for  a  large  number 
of  the  usual  school  activities.  In  addition  to  this,  and  of  even 
greater  value,  is  the  adequate  provision  which  has  been  made  in 
many  instances  for  the  pupils  to  work  in  groups  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  common  purposes. 

The  following  brief  outline  is  announced  at  this  time  in  order 
that  Chapter  School  Committees,  school  officers  and  teachers,  may 
make  definite  plans  for  the  year.  Detailed  programs  for  each 
month  will  be  made  public  at  least  a  month  in  advance. 

During  the  year  some  unexpected  situations  which  cannot  be 
foreseen  may  require  modifications  or  additions  in  the  program, 
but  it  is  hopied  that  the  main  features,  as  outlined,  will  remain  un- 
changed. 

THE  MONTHLY  SCHEDULE 

September  and  October:  Enlistment  and  Organization 
These  two  months  will  be  devoted  to  getting  the  school  well  or- 
ganized and  to  starting  the  work  as  outlined  in  the  Teacher's  Man- 
ual. 

In  September  the  various  departments  should  formulate  plans 
for  making  contributions  to  the  Jimior  Red  Cross  Bazaar  to  be 
held  in  December.     (See  December  Program.) 

During  October  "Liberty  Loan  Letters"  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussed. These  letters  will  explain  the  purpose  and  organization  of 
the  Loan.    They  will  be  distributed  by  the  Red  Cross. 

November:  Our  Red  Cross 

(The  plan  of  "Letters  to  Men  in  Service"  formulated  in  August 
and  annoimced  in  September,  has  been  changed  because  of  a  re- 
quest from  the  War  Department.) 

The  month  of  November  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  or- 
igin, ideals,  growth,  organization  and  work  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  A  brief  history  accompanied  by  suggestive  exercises,  charts, 
map  work  and  general  information  will  be  sent  to  teachers  in  Oc- 
tober. It  is  hoped  that  this  program  of  familiarizing  the  pupils 
with  the  Red  Cross  will  be  made  a  definite  and  permanent  part  of 
the  school  cxirriculum. 

This  plan  aims  to  assimilate  the  himdreds  of  thousands  of  new 
Junior  Members  enrolled  through  the  enlistment  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October  and  to  prepare  for  the  December  program  and 

the  Christmas  Roll  Call. 

• 

December:  Assistance  to  Annual  Red  Cross  Membership  Drive 
(1)    Junior  Four-Minute-Men  contests  will  be  held  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  Committee  on  Public  Information.    The  subject  of 
the  speech  will  be  "Why  You  Should  Join  the  Red  Cross." 
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Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  history  of  the  Red  Cross, 
its  accomplishments  and  purposes.  The  preparation  of  the  speeches 
will  be  a  part  of  the  regular  English  work.  Many  preliminary  and 
semifinal  contests  will  be  held  in  the  various  classes.  The  final 
contest  to  decide  upon  the  winners,  whose  names  will  be  placed  on 
the  Four-Minute-Men  roll  of  honor  at  Washington,  will  be  held 
during  the  early  part  of  the  membership  campaign  week  (Dec.  15- 
21)  and  at  such  a  time  that  all  people  in  the  school  commimity  may 
attend. 

(2)    Junior  Red  Cross  Bazaar 

The  Bazaar  will  give  a  motive  for  work  in  drawing  and  design, 
industrial  arts,  manual  training,  sewing  and  millinery,  and  cooking. 
Christmas  cards,  place  cards,  favors,  novelties  of  various  sorts, 
coat  hangers,  small  pieces  of  furniture,  toys,  etc.,  can  be  made  dur- 
ing the  tlu-ee  previous  months,  and  sold  at  reasonable  prices — the 
money  to  be  placed  in  the  Chapter  School  Fimd.  The  holiday 
season  is  a  propitious  time  to  hold  a  bazaar. 

January:  Health  Campaign 
The  emphasis  here  will  be  on  the  preservation  of  personal  health. 
The  Junior  Red  Cross  will  cooperate  with  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  several  health  organizations. 

February:  International  Friendship 
Pupils  will  compete  in  writing  messages  from  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  of  America  to  the  children  of  Europe.    The  best  ones  will  be 
printed  in  the  languages  of  various  European  nations  and  distrib- 
uted in  their  schools.    * 

March:  Community  Sanitation 
This  campaign  in  cooperation  with  other  organizations  will  focus 
an  effort  to  "clean  up    the  community,  streets,  backyards,  etc. 

April:  Agricultural  Projects 
This  will  be  an  organized  effort  made  in  cooperation  with  the 
various  established  agricultural  agencies,  to  put  every  vacant  plot 
of  groimd  tmder  cultivation. 

May  and  June.  Red  Cross  Exhibits,  Pageants,  Parades,  etc.  ' 
These  will  bring  together  the  results  of  the  year's  work  and  cele- 
brate the  closing  of  the  schools. 
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Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  of  Chicago,  chairman  of  the  National 
Woman's  Liberty  Loan  Committee,  died  in  Washington,  on  October 
26,  of  pneumonia  following  a  short  illness  from  influenza.  Mrs. 
Ella  Flagg  Yoimg  was  one  of  the  best  known  women  educators  in 
the  United  States.  She  was  a  leader  of  progressive  educational 
ideas,  to  which  she  devoted  more  than  50  years  of  her  hfe.  She  was 
chosen  superintendent  of  Chicago's  public  schools  in  1909  from  a 
list  of  six  candidates,  five  of  whom  were  men  educators  of  national 
reputation.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  be  selected  superintendent 
of  schools  in  one  of  the  largest  American  cities.  She  inauguratal 
many  important  reforms,  among  these  being  the  teaching  of  sex 
hygiene,  the  enlargement  of  the  kindergarten  course,  an  increase  in 
the  scope  of  the  vocational  training  department  and  simplification 
of  the  ciuriculimi  of  the  primary  grades.  In  1913  a  faction  of  the 
Chicago  School  Board  planned  to  oust  her  from  her  position  as 
Superintendent.  She  anticipated  the  move  by  suddenly  resigning. 
Mrs.  Yotmg  declined  to  return  unless  her  enemies  on  the  School 
Board  retired.  Mayor  Harrison  was  obliged  to  accept  the  resigna- 
tions of  five  trustees  before  Mrs.  Yotmg  would  again  assume  her  of- 
ficial duties.  She  triumphed  in  every  clash  she  had  with  the  pol- 
iticians in  the  School  Board  affairs.  Mrs.  Young  was  bom  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  January  15,  1845,  and  was  taken  to  Chicago  by  her 
parents  when  a  yoimg  girl.  She  was  graduated  from  the  Chicago 
public  schools  and  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  primary  grade 
in  1862,  when  she  was  17  years  old.  She  was  married  to  a  Chicago 
merchant  in  1868,  but  her  husband  died  a  year  later  and  she  returned 
to  teaching.  She  was  president  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  1910  and  1911. 

Dr.  David  B.  Corson,  First  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Newark,  was  elected  Superintendent  by  the  Board  of  Education 
on  June  13,  1918,  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  Addison  B.  Poland.  He 
assimies  the  office  with  an  excellent  record  of  twenty-four  years  of 
service  in  the  Newark  schools,  having  for  fourteen  years  of  that 
time  been  second  in  rank.  During  the  last  five  years,  the  period 
of  Dr.  Poland's  prolonged  ill  health,  Dr.  Corson  has  had  much  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  supervision  and  administration  of  the  schools 
of  the  city,  and  has  for  long  periods  at  a  time  been  the  acting  super- 
intendent. The  schools  have  been  wholly  under  his  direction, 
management,  and  leadership  during  the  past  year.  Dr.  Corson 
was  bom  in  New  Jersey,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School  at  Trenton  and  of  the  New  York  University.  In 
1913  he  received  in  course  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  the  latter  in- 
stitution. 
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During  the  absence  of  President  Harry  Pratt  Judson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  as  head  of  the  American  Commission  for  Re- 
lief in  Persia,  the  dean  of  the  faculties,  Professor  James  R.  Angell, 
head  of  the  department  of  psychology,  has  been  designated  by  the 
board  of  trustees  as  vice-president  of  the  university.  Dean  Angell 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  national  service  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  personnel  under  direction  of  the  Adjutant  General, 
War  Department,  Washington. 

Charles  Dryden,  for  the  past  several  years  superintendent  of 
schools  for  Washington  County,  Maryland,  resigned  on  September 
13th  to  take  a  position  as  supervisor  of  a  Government  school  at  an 
ordnance  plant  at  Nashville.  W.  Merrick  Huyette,  who  preceded 
Superintendent  Dryden,  was  elected  by  the  County  Board  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  but  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  since  refused  to 
confirm  the  election  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Huyette  does  not  pos- 
sess the  professional  qualifications  called  for  by  the  new  educational 
law  of  the  State. 

Mr.  George  A.  Mirick  has  just  received  the  appointment  as  as- 
sistant in  education  in  Harvard  University.  Mr.  Mirick,  who  was 
formerly  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education  in  New  Jersey,  and 
instructor  in  the  Harvard  University  Summer  School,  collaborated 
with  Dr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Commissioner  of  Education  in  New  Jersey. 

Peter  A.  Mortenson,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  the 
assignment  of  teachers,  was  on  August  28  elected  superintendent 
of  die  schools  of  Chicago,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Superintendent  John  D.  Shoop. 

Harry  Kirke  Wolfe,  professor  of  philosbphy  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  the  author  of  valuable  contributions  to  experimental 
psychology,  died  on  July  30,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years. 

Daniel  J.  Upton,  principal  of  the  Buffalo  State  Normal  School, 
died  at  his  home  in  Buffalo  on  July  28.  Prof.  Upton  was  bom  in 
Lawrence,  Mich.,  on  Jan.  23,  1864. 

Assistant  Superintendent  H.  S.  Gruver,  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  recently  tendered  his  resignation  in  order  to  accept  the 
superintendency  of  the  schools  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

A.  H.  Speer,  former  superintendent  of  schools  at  Cedar  Falls, 
has  accepted  a  position  in  Minneapolis,  in  connection  with  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  work  of  that  city. 

E.  J.  Bodwell  has  been  elected  superintendent  at  Ames,  Iowa. 
He  was  formerly  superintendent  at  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 

A.  C.  Stout,  principal  of  the  high  school,  succeeds  H.  B.  Wilson 
as  superintendent  of  schools  at  Topeka,  Kans. 

O.  M.  Pittenger,  superintendent  at  Frankfort,  Indiana,  has  been 
elected  to  a  professorship  in  the  State  Normal  School. 
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(All  books  and  other  material  sent  for  review  will  be  acknowledged  in  this  section  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  some  items  will  be  included  in  such  notice.  Mention  in  this  section  does  not  preclude 
works  of  extended  critical  notice  later  in  the  department  of  Book  Reviews.) 

Henry  Seidel  Canby  and  John  Baker  Opdycke.  Good  English.  390  pages, 
illus.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  The  instruction  in  this  book,  with  certain 
definite  exceptions,  is  for  both  oral  and  written  work.  In  the  planning  of  sentences, 
paragraphs,  compositions  in  general,  the  tongue  is  as  much  concerned  as  the  pen. 
Therefore,  in  the  majority  of  the  lessons,  the  pupil  is  properly  taught  that  he  know 
how  to  write  his  thoughts,  with  due  consideration  of  spelling,  punctuation,  and  ar- 
rangement of  parts;  and  also  how  to  speak  his  thoughts,  with  all  that  this  involves 
as  to  enunciation,  pronimciation,  and  voice  control. 

Herbert  Weir  Smyth.  A  Greek  Grammar,  492  pages.  New  York:  Ameri- 
ican  Book  Co.  The  author  of  this  work  is  the  editor  of  the  American  Book  Company's 
Greek  Series  for  Colleges  and  Schools.  This  book  is  one  of  the  numbers  in  this  series. 
The  author  has  prepared  a  text  that  may  be  used  by  students  taking  up  Greek  gram- 
mar for  the  first  time,  in  which  case  it  may  be  used  with  or  without  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  B^inner's  Greek  Book,  and  at  the  same  time  his  work  offers  such  matter 
as  may  be  of  special  service  to  undergraduates  during  the  earlier  period  of  their 
study  of  Greek  literature. 

Chauncey  B.  Tinker,  Editor.  The  Tempest.  Willard  Higley  Durham, 
Editor.  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  50  cents  each,  100  pages  and  96  pages 
respectively.  New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press.  Reference  has  frequently  been 
made  in  these  colimins  concerning  the  Yale  Shakespeare.  In  the  present  volumes, 
as  well  as  in  the  nimiber  in  the  series  that  have  previously  appeared,  the  text  is  the 
thing.  In  each  case  the  text  is  presented  first,  and  occupies  most  of  the  volume, 
while  the  notes  and  supplementary  matter,  in  the  back  of  the  book,  only  are  of  such 
extent  as  a  modest  editor  might  think  absolutely  essential.  By  footnotes  running 
through  the  volimies,  the  editors  present  in  just  a  few  words  the  same  information 
which  less  discerning  editors  might  construct  into  voluminous  comments.  For 
pleasure  reading  the  series  is  most  acceptable. 

Eva  March  Tappan.  Our  European  Ancestors.  263  pages,  illus..  76  cents. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  Eva  March  Tappan,  who  has  written  a  number  of 
elementary  historical  works,  and  Dr.  Kendall,  of  New  Jersey,  are  collaborating  on  a 
set  of  school  books  brought  out  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  as  The  Tappan- 
Kendall  Series  of  Elementary  Histories.  This  work  is  offered  as  an  introductin  to 
the  study  of  our  own  history,  furnishing  the  European  backgroimd  which  makes  so 
much  more  real  the  study  of  United  States  history  than  was  the  case  when  the  young 
student  was  immediately  introduced  to  discovery  and  colonization.  The  text  is 
well  written  and  the  arrangement,  considering  classroom  requirements,  is  eminently 
satisfactory. 

Norma  Helen  Deming  and  Katharine  Isabel  Benqs.  Stories  of  Patriotism. 
177  pages,  56  cents.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  The  editors  of  this  volume, 
which  is  offered  as  a  patriotic  reader  for  intermediate  grades,  have  collected  from 
American  literature  a  number  of  stories  and  poems  which  illustrate  the  most  inspir- 
ing aspects  of  our  national  life. 
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Cost  of  High  School  Instruction 

METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  COST  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  ITS 

APPLICATION  TO  THIRTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  SOUTH 

DAKOTA  AND  TO  THREE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

IN  DES  MOINES 

George  M.  Wilcox 
State  University  of  Iowa. 

fHE  study  of  cost  of  instruction  was  undertaken  by  the  writer 
first  in  connection  with  a  Survey  of  the  High  Schools  of  Des 
Moines*  made  in  the  winter  of  1917-18  by  the  Extension  Division 
of  the  State  University  of  Iowa  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
E.  E.  Lewis,  College  of  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa.  Grate- 
ful acknowledgment  is  hereby  expressed  of  his  very  valuable  as- 
sistance and  advice  in  connection  with  the  study.  The  South 
Dakota  study  was  made  in  the  Spring  of  1918  in  connection  with 
the  survey  of  the  high  schools  of  that  state  by  Dean  William  F. 
Russell,  College  of  Education,  State  University  of  Iowa,  as  Special 
Collaborator  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Dr.  Rus- 
sell has  been  the  special  advisor  in  this  study  and  the  writer  wishes 
to  express  sincere  appreciation  of  his  many  valuable  suggestions. 

The  deeper  the  writer  has  gone  in  the  study  of  this  subject,  the 
more  he  has  felt  the  need  for  uniformity  in  the  method  used  in  com- 
puting cost  of  instruction.  Several  studies  have  been  made  of 
ths  subject,  t  but  no  uniformity  has  been  observed  in  the  method  of 

*Some  of  the  data  resulting  from  the  Des  Moines  study  are  published  in  the  taljles 
in  Chapter  III,  Survey  of  the  High  Schools  of  Des  Moines^  University  of  Iowa  Ex- 
tension Bulletin,  No.  37,  by  Professor  E.  E.  Lewis,  and  can  be  used  for  comparison 
with  data  derived  in  the  part  of  this  study  bearing  on  South  Dakota. 

tSee  Bibliography  at  the  end  of  this  study. 
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I  computing  cost,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  results  are  really  compar- 
I  able.  The  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  having  received  many 
I  useful  suggestions  from  Dr.  J.  F.  Bobbitt's  chapter  on  the  High 
I  School  in  his  *'San  Antonio  Public  School  System,  A  Survey,"  But 
,  I  when  an  effort  was  made  to  find  out  how  the  results  of  the  study 
^  of  cost  of  instruction  were  derived,  Dr.  Bobbitt  gave  us  no  clear 
idea.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  study  may  show  a  method 
sufficiently  simple  and  accurate  to  be  generally  adopted,  so  that 
the  data  from  various  systems  of  schools  may  be  really  comparable. 

Basis  of  the  Study 
—i  A  copy  of  the  daily  program  blank  shown  below  was  filled  out 

by  practically  all  the  teachers  in  the  South  Dakota  high  schools 
that  reported  to  the  Survey  Staff.  The  material  thus  gathered  was 
the  basis  of  the  part  of  this  study  dealing  with  South  Dakota.  The 
teachers'  record  blanks  used  in  Des  Moines  were  similar,  but  show- 
ed the  work  of  only  one  day,  instead  of  a  week.  It  is  believed 
that  the  latter  is  preferable,  because  full  account  can  be  taken  of 
classes  meeting  less  than  five  days.  The  week's  program  is  the 
desirable  basis  for  a  study  of  this  kind,  as  the  program  is  stable, 
whereas  the  program  may  vary  considerably  from  day  to  day. 

The  four  year  accredited  high  schools  of  South  Dakota  were  di- 
vided into  three  classes  according  to  enrollment:  the  seventeen 
Class  I  schools  enrolled  from  113-up;  the  twenty-nine  Class  II 
schools  enrolled  from  50  to  112;  and  the  twenty-three  Class  III 
schools  enrolled  from  1  to  49.  Ten  schools  were  chosen  at  random 
from  each  class.  This  involved  a  study  of  the  work  of  thirty-four 
teachers  in  Class  III,  fifty  in  Class  II,  and  one  hundred  twenty- 
six  in  Class  I,  a  total  of  two  hundred  ten  teachers.  The  work  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  in  the  Des  Moines  High  Schools 
was  tabulated,  fifty-six  teachers  in  West  High  School,  fifty-four  in 
East  High  School,  and  forty  in  North  High  School. 

Method  of  Computing  Cost  of  Instruction 
The  data  from  the  teachers'  record  cards  were  tabulated  on  large 
sheets  of  co-ordinate  paper.  The  work  of  the  teachers  in  ten  Class 
III  high  schools  of  South  Dakota  is  shown  in  Table  I,  to  illustrate 
the  method  of  tabulating.  The  first  vertical  coltmin  contains  the 
name  of  the  town  and  the  letter  assigned  to  each  teacher.  The 
work  of  the  teacher  is  indicated  across  the  page  on  the  horizontal 
line  bearing  her  letter.    Colirnm  II  contains  the  annual  salaries  of 
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teachers.  In  Column  III  is  indicated  the  total  number  of  hours  that 
the  teacher  is  on  duty  during  the  week.  An  hour  means,  through- 
out this  study,  a  sixty  minute  hour.  The  school  periods  were 
found  to  range  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  with  occasional  double 
periods  of  seventy-five  to  ninety  minutes.  All  of  these  were  re- 
duced to  sixty  minute  hours. 

The  rest  of  the  table  is  divided  into  fifteen  vertical  sections,  each 
of  which  is  subdivided  into  five  columns.  Each  of  fourteen  of  the 
sections  is  headed  with  the  name  of  a  group  of  school  subjects,  as 
follows:  English,  History  and  Social  Science,  Science,  Mathematics, 
Modem  Language,  Latin,  Commerical  Subjects,  Manual  Arts, 
Household  Occupations,  Teachers  Training,  Physical  Education, 
Art  and  Drawing,  Music,  Agriculture.  The  fifteenth  vertical 
section  has  the  heading,  "Other  School  Duties."  The  five  columns 
under  each  section  are  headed  as  follows:  (1)  Nimiber  of  hours  per 
week  teaching;  (2)  Cost  per  year;  (3)  Cost  per  week;  (4)  Stu- 
dent hours  per  week;  (5)  Cost  per  1000  student  hours. 

The  work  of  teachers  in  most  of  the  schools  studied  is  in  several 
of  the  subject-groups.  Under  column  (1)  of  each  subject  in  which 
she  worked  was  placed  the  number  of  hours  she  taught.  Under 
Section  15,  Other  School  Duties,  was  listed  the  number  of  hours 
spent  in  study  hall  supervision,  and  all  other  tasks  not  included  in 
actual  class  room  instruction  and  laboratory  work.  In  case  of 
schools  in  which  a  sixty  minute  period  was  used  partly  for  recitation 
or  lecture  and  partly  fot  supervised  study,  the  entire  time  was  count- 
ed as  teaching  time. 

Under  column  (2),  the  cost  per  year  was  computed  by  multiply- 
ing the  annual  salary  (column  II)  by  the  fraction  of  which  the 
numerator  is  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  teaching  a  given 
subject  (column  (1)  under  the  subject),  and  the  denominator  is  the 
total  number  of  hours  on  duty  (colunm  III).  For  example,  the 
first  teacher  listed  in  the  Class  III  schools,  teacher  A,  in  the  Big 
Stone  High  School,  has  a  salary  of  $360  per  year  (column  II),  and  is 
on  duty  a  total  of  ten  hours  per  week  (column  III);  she  teaches 
English  3.3  hours  during  the  week  (column  (1)  under  English) 
which  costs  per  year  an  amount  equal  to  $360  multiplied  by  the 
fraction,  3.3  over  10;  that  is,  $120  (column  (2)  under  English). 
The  stmi  of  all  the  annual  costs  listed  under  the  various  columns 
(2)  on  the  horizontal  line  bearing  the  teacher's  letter,  is  of  course, 
equal  to  the  teacher's  annual  salary  (column  II);  and  the  sum  of 
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the  totals  at  the  foot  of  the  various  columns  (2)  is  equal  to  the 
total  at  the  foot  of  the  annual  salary  column  (column,  II), 

The  figures  in  column  (3),  the  cost  per  week,  were  obtained  by 
dividing  the  corresponding  figure  in  column  (2)  by  the  number  of 
weeks  in  the  school  year.  In  the  schools  considered  in  South  Dak- 
ota this  was  uniformly  thirty-six. 

Column  (4)  contains  the  number  of  student  hours  per  teacher 
per  subject-group.  A  student  hour  is  sixty  minutes  spent  by  the 
student  in  class  or  laboratory.  Thus,  a  class  of  twelve  meeting  for 
a  period  of  forty  minutes  would  occupy  eight  student  hours  per  day 
and  forty  per  week;  and  a  class  of  ten  meeting  for  a  forty-five 
minute  period  would  occupy  seven  and  one-half  student  hours  per 
day  and  thirty-seven  and  one-half  per  week. 

In  column  (5)  is  shown  the  cost  per  1000  student  hours  of  instruc- 
tion for  each  teacher  in  each  group  of  subjects  in  which  she  teaches. 
These  figures  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  numbers  in  column  (3) 
"Cost  per  week,"  by  the  corresponding  numbers  in  column  (4) 
** Student  hours  per  week,"  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  1000. 
The  purpose  of  stating  the  cost  per  1000  student  hours  instead  of 
per  student  hour  is  to  have  the  figures  in  terms  of  dollars  rather 
than  a  fraction  of  a  cent. 

Classification  of  Subjects 

Concerning  the  classification  of  subjects  a  word  should  be  said. 
When  there  was  doubt  as  to  which  group  a  subject  belongs  with, 
the  content  of  the  subject  as  it  is  usually  taught  was  taken  as  the 
determining  factor,  not  the  name  of  the  subject.  Thus,  commercial 
arithmetic  was  classified  as  mathematics,  commercial  law  as  a  com- 
mercial subject,  and  commercial  geography  as  a  social  science. 
Psychology  was  classified  under  teachers  training. 

In  figuring  the  total  number  of  hours  on  duty,  a  period  indicated 
as  spent  in  "preparation"  or  "free"  was  not  counted  as  part  of  the 
time  for  which  the  teacher  is  paid.  Neither  is  a  period  spent  in 
arranging  the  laboratory,  nor  in  correcting  papers.  The  basic  idea 
is  that  all  of  a  teacher's  preparatory  work  is  considered  as  taking 
place  outside  of  school  hours.  This  is  an  arbitrary  assumption, 
and  the  opposite  might  be  made,  and  if  carried  consistently  through 
a  study,  might  give  valuable  results.  The  cost  of  instruction 
under  such  a  method  of  computing  would  be  less  than  in  the  present 
study,  and  the  portion  of  the  total  salary  apportioned  under  "0th- 
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er  School  Duties,"  Section  15,  would  be  greater.  It  is  believed 
that  the  method  carried  out  in  this  study  will  prove  more  generally 
satisfactory.  When  a  teacher  indicates  that  a  period  is  spent  in 
helping  students,  in  consultation,  in  office  work,  or  in  supervising 
instruction  (in  the  case  of  supervising  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents)  the  time  is  included  under  ''Other  School  Duties." 

In  most  of  the  schools  considered  there  are  some  teachers  who 
spend  part  of  their  time  teaching  in  the  grades,  or  there  are  grade 
teachers  who  teach  one  or  two  high  school  subjects.  In  one  school, 
Aberdeen,  the  eighth  grade  is  organized  as  part  of  the  high  school. 
In  all  such  cases  the  school  work  outside  of  the  four  years  of  high 
school  was  listed  under  "Other  School  Duties." 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  types  of  regular  school  work  taking 
place  outside  of  school  hours,  were  included  in  figuring  the  time  on 
duty.  Examples  are  regularly  organized  classes  in  physical  educa- 
tion; classes  in  music — chorus  or  orchestral  work;  dramatizing  or 
debate  work  where  carried  on  under  school  supervision.  It  is  found 
that  teachers  who  are  responsible  for  this  work  outside  of  regular 
school  hours  generally  have  a  correspondingly  lighter  program  dur- 
ing the  school  day. 

Results:  Cost  of  Instruction  in  South  Dakota 
The  South  Dakota  high  schools  included  in  this  study  and  their 
enrollment*  are  as  follows:  Class  I,  Aberdeen,  328;  Brookings,  242; 
Canton,  114;  Huron,  310;  Lead,  227;  Milbank,  114;  Pierre,  150; 
Rapid  City,  233;  Watertown,  317;  Webster,  118;  Class  II,  Belle 
Fourche,  100;  Bridgewater,  64;  Britton,  87;  Clear  Lake,  78;  De 
Smet,  81;  Faulkton,  52;  Ipswitch,  56;  Parker,  95;  Salem,  57; 
Woonsocket,  (not  given);  Class  III,  Arlington,  45;  Ashton,  35; 
Big  Stone,  49;  Carthage,  45;  Dallas,  33;  Doland,  45;  Garretson, 
37;  Irene,  32;  Lennox,  28;  Wagner,  42.  Thus,  the  enrollment 
ranges  from  28  to  328. 

With  regard  to  these  schools  certain  questions  may  be  raised. 
Which  subjects  cost  most  per  1000  student  hours?  Which  subjects 
rank  low  in  cost?  What  is  the  relation  between  size  of  class  and 
this  difference  in  cost?  A  large  proportion  of  the  total  number  of 
student  hours  is  devoted  to  certain  subjects.  Is  the  present  dis- 
tribution of  the  student's  time  desirable?    Which  subjects  are 


*As  given  in  the  Directory  of  Secondary  Schools,  1917-18. 
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getting  the  largest  share  of  the  funds  spent  for  instruction?  Which 
are  getting  the  least?  Are  the  subjects  to  which  are  devoted  the 
largest  portions  of  the  total  student  hours  also  drawing  the  largest 
shares  of  the  school  funds? 

Class  I  Schools 

The  answers  to  some  of  the  above  questions  with  regard  to  the 
schools  studied  in  South  Dakota,  may  be  found  in  the  following 
tables. 

Table  II  shows  for  Class  I  schools,  a  nimiber  of  interesting  points. 
Section  I  answers  the  question,  How  is  the  money  spent?  The 
total  cost  of  teaching  in  the  ten  Class  I  schools  included  in  this 
study  for  the  year  1917-18,  was  $87,684.  Of  this  amount  Table 
II  shows  that  Science  took  the  largest  share,  a  total  of  $14,295,  or 
$163  of  every  $1000  spent  for  instruction.  English  ranks  second 
with  a  total  expenditure  of  $14,036,  and  a  proportional  expenditure 
of  $160.  The  most  noticeable  items  in  this  column  are  Agricul- 
ture and  Teachers  Training,  ranking  respectively  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  and  with  a  total  annual  expenditure  of  only  $939  and 
$831,  and  a  proportional  expenditure  of  $11  and  $9  per  $1000. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  two  items  that  could  be  most  easily  de- 
fended for  having  a  high  place  in  the  share  of  funds  devoted  to  them, 
are  near  the  bottom  of  tJie  list.  For  the  training  of  teachers,  one- 
eighth  as  much  is  spent  as  for  science. 

Section  II  of  Table  II  answers  the  question,  "How  is  the  time 
of  the  students  spent?"  A  total  of  45,902.9  student  hours  is  spent 
in  these  ten  high  schools  every  week.  Of  this,  English  takes  the 
largest  share,  with  8701.9  student  hours,  or  190  of  every  1000  stu- 
dent hoiirs.  Science  ranks  second  with  6863.05  student  hour  per 
week,  or  149  of  every  1000.  Household  occupations  and  com- 
mercial subjects  take  a  median  place  in  the  amount  of  both  time  and 
money  spent.  Agriculture  and  teachers  training  again  rank  low, 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  respectively.    Why  is  this?    Are  the  courses 
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TABLE  II 
Class  I  Schools,  South  Dakota 


Section  I 


Section  II 


Section  III 


How  the  money 

How  the  time 

Cost  per  1000 

is  spent 

is  spent 

student  hours 
of  instruction 

Por- 

tion 

per 

Por- 

Total stu- 

1000 

Total 

tion 

dent 

stu- 

cost per 

per 

hours  per 

dent 

Rank 

.year 

$1000 

Rank 

week 

hours 

Rank 

Cost 

Science 

1 

$14295 

163 

2 

6863.05 

149 

8 

$  58 

English 

2 

14036 

160 

1 

8701.9 

190 

12 

45 

Mathematics 

3 

11116 

127 

3 

6079.2 

132 

10.5 

51 

History 

4 

8647 

98 

4 

4731.55 

103 

10.5 

51 

Manual  Arts 

5 

8055 

92 

7 

2733.75 

60 

4 

77 

Commercial 

6 

7758 

89 

6 

3355.5 

73 

6 

64 

Household  Occu- 

pations  

7 

7549 

86 

5 

3675 

80 

9 

57 

Latin 

8 

5502 

63 

8 

2551.3 

56 

7 

60 

Modem   Lan- 

guage  

9 

4477 

51 

11 

1712 

37 

5 

73 

Physical  Educa- 

tion   

10 

2973 

34 

9 

2429.9 

53 

13 

33 

Music 

11 
12 

1155 
939 

13 
11 

10 
12 

2403.8 
315 

52 

7 

14 
3 

13 

Agriculture 

83 

Teachers  Train- 

ing   

13 

831 

9 

13 

273.75 

6 

2 

84 

**'6 

Art 

14 

352 

4 

14 

77.  •? 

2 

1 

126 

Totals. 


$87684 


45902.9 


offered  unattractive?  Or  is  insufficient  effort  made  by  the  school 
administrations  to  point  out  the  desirability  of  preparation  in  these 
lines? 

The  cost  of  teaching  the  various  groups  of  subjects  is  indicated 
in  Section  III  of  Table  II.  Art  and  drawing  rank  highest  in  cost, 
$126  per  1000  student  hours.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  small 
classes  in  these  subjects,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  occupy 
only  2  per  1000  student  hours,  but  $4  per  $1000.  Teachers  train- 
ing ranks  next,  followed  by  agriculture,  costing  about  the  same,  $84 
and  $83 .  respectively.    Here  again  these  subjects  do  not  occupy 
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their  proper  proportion  of  the  time  of  the  students  as  measured 
by  their  proportion  of  the  money  spent.  Teachers  training  takes 
6  per  1000  student  hours  and  $9  per  $1000;  the  corresponding 
numbers  for  agriculture  are  7  and  $11.  It  will  be  noted,  on  the 
other  hand,  wherever  the  portion  per  1000  student  hours  exceeds 
the  portion  per  $1000,  the  cost  is  low  Thus,  music  with  52  per 
1000  student  hours,  and  $13  per  $1000,  costs  only  $13  per  1000 
student  hours,  and  physical  education,  occupying  53  per  1000  stu- 
dent hours,  and  $34  per  $1000,  costs  $33  per  thousand  student 
hours.  English,  mathematics  and  history,  as  might  be  expected, 
rank  below  the  average,  and  in  each  case  the  portion  per  1000  stu- 
dent hours  is  greater  than  the  corresponding  portion  per  $1000. 

Class  II  Schools 

Comparison  of  the  different  classes  of  schools  will  be  shown 
later.  At  present  attention  is  directed  to  subjects  in  the  separate 
classes. 

It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice  that  the  ten  schools  selected 
from  this  class  offer  no  work  in  agriculture  and  physical  education. 
However,  in  the  twenty-nine  schools  of  this  class  in  South  Dakota, 
there  are  six  classes  in  agriculture  with  a  total  enrollment  of  sev- 
enty-one. At  this  point  this  study,  through  the  random  selection 
of  ten  schools,  does  not  fairly  represent  the  total  class.  But  in 
physical  training  this  difficulty  does  not  appear;  there  is  absolutely 
no  work  in  physical  education  recorded  in  any  of  the  twenty-nine 
schools  of  this  class.  Teachers  training  and  commercial  subjects 
rank  low,  in  their  share  of  both  time  and  money.  Teachers  train- 
ing, taking  $33  per  $1000  and  only  17  per  1000  student  hours,  again 
ranks  high  in  cost,  namely  $124.  Manual  arts  ranks  first  in  cost, 
$138.  Music  ranks  lowest  in  cost,  $17.  A  large  part  of  the  work 
in  music  is  chorus  singing  in  which  the  whole  school  takes  part. 
It  is  regrettable  that  a  subject  that  can  be  so  cheaply  taught,  and 
that  is  so  valuable  for  enjoyment  in  Ufe,  should  have  such  a  small 
share  in  the  time  of  the  students.  Of  the  total  of  $28,010  spent  for 
instruction  in  these  schools  during  the  year,  $4647  went  to  math- 
ematics, and  $4387  to  English.  Of  the  total  of  12,140.95  student 
hours  per  week,  1,918.55  was  devoted  to  mathematics,  and  2,456.4 
to  English.  One-fifth  of  all  the  student  time  was  spent  in  English. 
It  is  very  questionable  if  this  distribution  of  time  in  subjects  in 
which  much  of  the  work  is  of  a  formal  and  non-practical  nature,  is 
^         justifiable. 
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TABLE  III 
Class  II  Schools,  South  Dakota 


Section  I 

Section  II 

Section  III 

How  the  money 
is  spent 

How  the  time 
is  spent 

Cost  per  1000 
student  hours 
of  instruction 

Rank 

Total 

cost  per 

year 

Por- 
tion 
per 
$1000 

Rank 

Total  stu- 
dent 

hours  per 
week 

Por- 
tion 
per 
1000 
stu- 
dent 
hours 

Rank 

Cost 

Mathematics. . . . 

English 

History 

Science 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

$4647 
4387 
4340 
4312 
2355 

2151 
2064 

1506 

917 
775 
556 

166 

158 

'  156 

148 

85 

78 

74 

54 

33 
28 
20 

2 
1 
4 
3 
9 

7 
5 

8 

11 

10 

6 

1918.55 
2456.4 
1554.4 
1820.55 
476.6 

888.95 
974.45 

614.55 

206.25 

313.3 

916.95 

158 
202 
129 
150 
39 

73 
80 

51 

17 
26 
75 

6.5 
10 
3 
8 
1 

6.5 
9 

5 

2 

4 
11 

$67 
50 
78 
66 

Manual  Arts — 
Household  Occu- 
pations  

Latin 

138 

67 
59 

Modem    Lan- 
guage  

Teachers   Train- 
ing  

68 

124 

Commercial 

Music 

69 

17 

Physical   Educa- 
tion  

Agriculture 

Art  Drawing — 

Totals $38010 


12140.95 


Class  III  Schools 
No  work  in  physical  education  is  offered  in  these  ten  schools, 
nor  in  fact  in  any  of  the  Class  III  four  year  accredited  high  schools 
of  South  Dakota.  In  many  sections  of  this  country  the  educational 
authorities  have  not  awakened  to  the  importance  of  systematic 
physical  education,  directed  and  controlled  by  teachers  who  under- 
stand the  physical  needs  of  boys  and  girls.  The  Greeks  laid  strong 
emphasis  in.  their  educational  work  on  physical  education  and 
music;  and  in  many  respects  their  culture  and  civilization  have 
never  been  equaled  since.    The  Greek  system  of  education  will  not 
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fit  our  needs  in  toto,  but  no  doubt  we  can  borrow  elements  that 
will  greatly  improve  oiu"  own  educational  results. 

In  the  Class  III  schools  studied,  a  total  of  $18,910  is  spent  an- 
nually for  instruction.  Of  this  total,  three  subjects,  mathematics, 
history,  and  English,  use  $10,008,  or  53  per  cent.  Nearly  54  per 
cent  of  the  students'  time  is  occupied  by  these  subjects,  English 
alone  taking  22  per  cent.  The  five  groups  of  subjects,  commercial 
training,  household  occupations,  manual  arts,  teachers  training, 
and  agriculture,  together  are  assigned  only  $2,209  per  year,  or  11.8 

TABLE  IV 
Class  III  Schools,  South  Dakota 


Section  I 

Section  II 

Section  II 

How  the  money 

How  the  time 

Cost  per  1000 

is  spent 

is  spent 

student  hours 
of  instruction 

Por- 

tion 

per 

Por- 

Total stu- 

1000 

Total 

tion 

dent 

stu- 

cost per 

per 

hours  per 

dent 

Rank 

year 

$1000 

Rank 

week 

hours 

Rank 

Cost 

Mathematics.... 

1 

$3369 

178 

2 

1131.3 

190 

7 

$83 

History 

2 

3324 

176 

4 

872.75 

146 

5 

106 

English      

3 

3315 

175 

1 

1307.4 

220 

9 

70 

Science 

4 

2954 

156 

3 

979.25 

164 

6 

84 

Modem    Lan- 

guage  

5 

1893 

100 

6 

378.6 

63 

2 

139 

Latin 

6 
7 

1784 
693 

94 
37 

5 
8 

646.15 
158 

108 
26 

8 

4 

77 

Commercial 

122 

Household  Occu- 

pations  

8 

558 

30 

7 

224.5 

37 

10 

69 

Manual  Arts 

9 

485 

26 

9 

104.2 

17 

3 

130 

Teachers   Train- 

ing   

10 
11 

280 
193 

15 
10 

11 
10 

42.05 
80 

8 
13 

1 
11 

185 

Agriculture 

66 

Music 

12 

65 

3 

12 

42 

8 

12 

43 

Physical  Educa- 

tion   



Art,  Drawing .  . . 

Totals. 


$18910 


5966.2 
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per  cent;  and  together  they  occupy  only  10.1  per  cent  of  the  stu- 
dents' time.  It  is  believed  that  the  school  authorities  concerned 
would  have  difficulty  in  justifying  this  distribution  of  time  and 
money. 

The  training  of  teachers  again  ranks  high  in  cost, — $185,  and 
music  has  the  lowest  place, — $43.  The  relative  portions  per  1000 
of  time  and  money  are  again  the  controlling  factors,  although  the 
high  cost  of  training  teachers  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  these 
classes  are  generally  taught  by  the  superintendent  or  the  principal, 
whose  salaries  are  higher  than  those  of  the  other  teachers. 

Comparison  of  the  Three  Classes 
How  do  the  three  classes  of  school  compare  in  the  relative  amount 
of  time  and  money  devoted  to  the  several  subject-groups,  and  in 
the  cost  of  instruction?    Tables  V,  VI,  and  VII  answer  these  ques- 
tions. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  V,  that  there  is  considerable 
uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  funds.  Science,  English,  and 
mathematics  take  large  portions  of  the  money  in  all  three  classes, 
and  history  joins  them  in  Classes  II  and  III.  In  general,  these 
portions  are  larger  in  the  smaller  schools,  exceptions  being  science 
and  English  which  have  a  smaller  share  of  the  total  in  Class  II 
than  in  Class  I.  Modem  language  takes  about  twice  as  much 
proportionately  in  Class  III  as  in  either  of  the  other  classes.  The 
shares  of  music,  agriculture,  and  teachers  training  are  uniformly 
low  throughout.  Latin,  modem  language,  and  household  occu- 
pations occupy  a  median  position  in  each  of  the  classes. 

Comparative  Distribution  of  Time 
Table  VI  shows  that  there  is  even  greater  uniformity  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  time  than  in  the  portioning  of  money.  English,  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  history  hold  the  same  rank  throughout,  except 
that  in  Class  I  science  and  mathematics  have  exchanged  places. 
The  portion  of  the  total  time  spent  in  these  subjects  increases  with- 
out exception,  in  Class  II  over  Class  I,  and  in  Class  III  over  Class 
II.  For  example,  in  Class  I  English  is  given  19  per  cent  of  the  time, 
in  Class  II  20.2  per  cent,  and  in  Class  III  22  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  physical  education,  which  ranks  ninth  and  occupies  53 
of  every  1000  student  hours  in  Class  I,  has  no  share  in  the  students' 
time  in  the  other  classes.  Agriculture  and  teachers  training  are 
low  throughout. 
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TABLE  V 

The  Portion  of  Each  $1000  Expended  for  Instruction  in  Each  Group  of  High  School 

Subjects  in  Certain  High  Schools  of  South  Dakota,  1917-18 


Class  I 

Class  II 

Class  III 

Subject 

•Rank 

Portion 

of  each 

$1000 

Rank 

Portion 

of  each 

$1000 

Rank 

Portion 

of  each 

$1000 

Science 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

163 

160 

127 

98 

92 

89 

86 
63 
51 

34 
13 
11 

9 
4 

4 
2 
1 
3 
5 
10 

6 

7 
8 

11 

9 

148 
158 
166 
156 
85 
28 

78 

74 
54 

20 

33 

4 
3 

1 
2 

9 

7 

8 
6 
5 

12 
11 

10 

156 

English 

175 

Mathematics 

History 

178 
176 

Manual  Arts 

Commercial 

Household    Occu- 
pations  

Latin .       

26 
37 

30 
94 

Modem  Language 
Physical     Educa- 
tion   

100 

Music 

3 

Agriculture 

Teachers     Train- 
ine 

10 
15 

Art,  Drawing .... 

TABLE  VI 

The  Distribution  of  Each  1000  Student  Hours  Over  the  Various  Groups  of  High  School 

Subjects  in  Certain  High  Schools  of  South  Dakota,  1917-18 


Class  I 

Class  II 

Class  III 

Subject 

Rank 

Distribu- 
tion of  each 
1000  Stu- 
dent hours. 

Rank 

Distribu- 
tion of  each 
1000  Stu- 
dent hours. 

Rank 

Distribu- 
tion of  each 
1000  Stu- 
dent hours. 

English 

1 
2 
3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 

190 
149 
132 
103 

80 
73 
60 
56 

53 
52 
37 

7 

6 
2 

1 
3 
2 

7 
10 
9 
5     • 

6 
8 

11 

202 
150 
158 
129 

73 
26 
39 
80 

75 
51 

17 

1 
3 
2 

4 

7 
8 
9 
5 

11.5 

6 

10 

11.5 

220 

Science 

164 

Mathematics 

Historv   

190 
146 

Household    Occu- 
pations  

Commercial ..... 

Manual  Arts 

Latin 

37 

26 

17 

108 

Physical     Educa- 
tion   

Music 

8 

Modem  Language 

Agriculture 

Teachers     Train- 
ing   

63 
13 

8 

Art,  Drawing .... 
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TABLE  Vn 

Average  Cost  per  1000  Student  Hours  of  Instruction  in  the  Various  Groups  of  High 

School  Subjects  in  Certain  High  Schools  of  South  Dakota,  1917-18 


Class  L 

Class  H 

Class  HI 

Subject 

Rank 

Cost 

Rank 

Cost 

Rank 

Cost 

Art,  Drawing .  . . 

Teachers   Train- 

ine 

1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10.5 
10.5 
12 

13 
14 

126 

84 
83 

77 

73 
64 
60 
58 

57 
51 
51 
45 

33 
13 

2 

1 

5 
4 
9 
8 

6.5 
3 

6.5 
10 

11 

124 

138 

68 
69 
59 
66 

67 
78 
67 
50 

17 

1 

11 
3 

2 
4 
8 
6 

10 
5 
7 
9 

12 

185 

Agriculture 

Manual  Arts 

Modem    Lan- 
guage  

Commercial 

Latin 

66 
130 

139 

122 

77 

Science 

84 

Household  Occu- 
pations  

History 

Mathematics 

English 

Physical   Educa- 
tion   

69 

106 

83 

70 

Music 

43 

Comparison  of  Cost 
In  every  subject  except  manual  arts  Class  III  pays  more  for  an 
equal  amount  of  work  than  Class  II,  and  in  every  subject  except 
agriculture,  it  pays  more  than  Class  I.  Class  II  pays  more  than 
Class  I  for  all  of  its  instruction,  except  that  in  modem  language 
and  Latin.  Art  ranks  highest  in  Class  I,  manual  arts  in  Class  II, 
and  teachers  training  in  Class  III.  Music  is  uniformly  the  cheapest. 
English  and  mathematics  also  rank  low  in  cost,  throughout.  As 
indicated  above,  this  is  due  to  the  large  classes  in  these  subjects. 
This  is  further  shown  by  reference  to  Table  VIII,  Size  of  Classes  by 
Subjects  in  Certain  High  Schools  of  South  Dakota. 
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TABLE  VIII 
Siu  of  Classes  by  Streets  in  the  High  Schools  of  South  Dakota 


Class  I 


Class  II 


Class  III 


o 


o 


Music / 

Physical  Educa- 
cation 

History 

English 

Mathematics 

Science 

Household  Occu 
pations 

Teachers   Train 
ing 

Agriculture 

Latin 

Manual  Arts 

Commercial 

Modem    Lan- 
guage   

Art,  Drawing.  . . 


13 

22 
53 
101 
69 
80 

65 

6 

6 

38 

39 

52 

32 
2 


1       80 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


8.5 
8.5 
10 

11.5 
11.5 


13 

14 


32 
25 
26 
26 
26 

20 

19 
20 
23 
20 
20 

18 


35 

25 
23 
22 
21 
20 

18 

16 
16 
14 
13 
13 

12 
11 


21 

19 
21 
19 
15 
16 

14 

10 

14 

10 

9 

9 


0 
36 
41 
32 

37 

20 

6 

0 

20 

18 

5 

17 
0 


97 


60 


6.5 
4 

2.5 
2.5 

9 

9 


9 

11 

5 

6.5 


12 


29 


9 

7 

14 


18 


8.5 
4.5 
3 
4.5 

8.5 

10 

2 

6.5 
11.5 

6.5 

11.5 


30 


12 
16 
16 
20 

17 


30 


28 


6 
6 
8 
6 


Application  of  the  Method  of  Computing  Cost  of  Instruction 
TO  THE  High  Schools  of  Des  Moines:  Results 

By  consulting  Table  IX  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distribution  of 
funds  in  the  Des  Moines  High  Schools  is  very  uniform.  The  five 
subjects  which  rank  highest  in  the  city  as  a  whole,  English,  com- 
merical,  mathematics,  history,  and  science,  also  rank  highest  in 
each  of  the  schools  in  the  same  order,  except  that  history  and  science 
exchange  places  in  East  High  School  and  West  High  School  and 
manual  arts  takes  fifth  place,  history  dropping  to  sixth  place  in  West 
High  School.  Music,  art,  and  physical  training  draw  but  small 
shares  of  the  funds.  It  is  commendable  that  conmiercial  training 
has  such  a  large  portion  of  the  funds,  and  that  manual  arts  and 
home  economics  rank  higher  than  Latin  and  modem  languages. 
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Distribution  of  School  Time 
A  comparison  of  Table  X  with  Table  IX  shows  that  the  distri- 
bution of  time  follows  closely  that  of  money.  The  first  five  subjects 
rank  the  same  for  the  city  as  a  whole,  but  physical  training  has 
climbed  from  tenth  place  in  Table  IX  to  seventh  in  rank  in  Table 
X;  the  fact  that  it  is  missing  in  East  High  School  lowers  its  rank 
for  the  city,  for  in  North  High  School  it  ranks  third  in  the  distri- 
bution of  time,  and  in  West  High  School,  fourth.  Music,  drawing, 
and  the  languages  get  the  least  of  the  students'  time. 

TABLE  IX 

The  Portion  of  Each  $1000  Expended  for  Instruction  in  Each  Group  of  High  School 
Subjects,  Des  Moin?s,  1917-18  • 


Subject 

English 

Commercial 

Mathematics  . . 

History 

Science 

Manual  Arts. . . 

Home  Econom- 
ics  

Modem  Lan- 
guage  

Latin 

Physical  Train- 
ing  

Art,  Drawing. 

Music 


West 

North 

East 

Total 

FOR 

City 

Portion 

Portion 

Portion 

Portion 

of  each 

o  each 

of  each 

of  each 

Rank 

$1000 

Rank 

$1000 

Rank 

$1000 

Rank 

$1000 

1 

210 

1 

191 

1 

182 

1 

195 

2 

156 

2 

184 

2 

172 

2 

168 

3 

124 

3 

126 

3 

145 

3 

132 

6 

75 

4 

105 

5 

108 

4 

94 

4 

88 

5 

81 

4 

110 

5 

93 

5 

78 

8 

51 

6 

85 

6 

71 

9 

65 

6 

75 

8 

57 

7 

67 

8 

66 

10 

41 

7 

69 

8 

62 

7 

71 

9 

46 

9 

52 

9 

57 

10 

43 

7 

69 

10 

36 

11 

16 

11 

26 

10 

20 

11 

22 

12 

5 

12 

5 

12 

3 
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TABLE  X 

The  Distribution  of  Each  1000  Student  Hours  over  the  Various  Groups  of  High  School 
Subjects,  Des  Moines,  1917-18 


West 

North 

East 

Total 
FOR  City 

Subject 

Rank 

Distri- 
bution 
of  each 
1000 
student 
hours 

Rank 

Distri- 
bution 
of  each 
1000 
student 
hours 

Rank 

Distri- 
bution 
of  each 
1000 
student 
hours 

Rank 

Distri- 
bution 
of  each 
1000 
student 
hours 

English 

Commercial — 
Mathematics. . . 

History 

Science 

Home  Econom- 
ics  

1 
2 
3 
8 
6 

7 

4 

5 

10 

9 
12 
11 

198 

164 

111 

66 

79 

74 

84 
80 
54 

56 
12 
22 

2 

1 
5 
4 
7 

6 

3 

9 
8 

10 
11 
12 

173 
192 
108 
118 
47 

75 

142 
36 
42 

32 

•27 

8 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

7 

6 
9 

8 
10 

197 
178 
157 
112 
89 

65 

79 

51 

57 
15 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 
9.5 

9.5 
11 
12 

192 

176 

126 

94 

74 

71 

Physical  Train- 
incT 

70 

Manual  Arts. . . 
Latin 

68 
50 

Modem  Lan- 
guage  

Drawing 

Music 

50 
17 
11 

Cost  of  Instruction 
As  might  be  expected  the  work  done  in  the  Des  Moines  high 
schools  costs  a  good  deal  less  than  in  the  smaller  schools  of  South 
Dakota.  This  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  Table  XI  for  the  Des 
Moines  costs  and  to  Table  VII  for  the  costs  in  the  South  Dakota 
schools.  A  comparison  of  Tables  VIII  and  XII*  will  show  the  rela- 
tive size  of  the  classes.  In  almost  every  case  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Des  Moines  median  class  is  considerably  larger  than  the  corres- 
ponding class  in  the  Class  I  schools  of  South  Dakota.  The  excep- 
tion is  in  Music,  the  median  class  in  Des  Moines  having  an  enroll- 
ment of  32  and  the  corresponding  class  in  the  larger  schools  of  South 
Dakota  numbering  35.  This  is  good  evidence  that  the  reason  for 
the  lower  cost  in  the  larger  schools  is  its  larger  classes. 


♦Table  XII  will  be  found  on  page  500 
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TABLE  XI 
Cost  per  1000  Student  Hours  of  Instruction  in  the  Various  Groups  of  High  School  Sub- 
jects, Des  Moines,  1917-18 


West  H.  S. 


Rank      Cost 


North  H.  S. 


Rank      Cost 


East  H.  S. 


Rank      Cost 


Total  City 


Rank      Cost 


I>rawing 

Modem  Lan- 
guage  

Latin 

Science 

Manual  Arts. . . 

Mathematics. . . 

English 

History 

Commercial 

Home  Econom- 
ics  

Physical  Train- 
ing  

Music 


5 
2 
5 
8 
5 
7 
3 
9 

10 

11 
12 


$79 

63 
73 
63 
55 
63 
60 
64 
54 

49 

28 
12 


2 
5 
4 
1 
3 
6 
10 
9 


12 
11 


$54 

72 
60 
61 
82 
65 
59 
50 
53 

55 

27 
39 


1 

2.5 

6 

2.5 

4.5 

8.5 

8.5 

7 

4.5 

10 


$72 

65 
54 
65 
58 
49 
49 
52 
58 

46 


2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8. 
8. 

10 

11 
12 


$66 

65 
64 
63 
58 
57 
56 
55 
55 

59 

28 

17 
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Lester  M.  Wilson 

Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal  School 

'Y*  HE  significant  difference  between  the  artist  and  the  practical 
scientist  is  the  difference  in  the  degree  to  which  each  is 
conscious  of  the  scientific  principles  which  support  the  practice  in 
which  he  is  engaged.  The  artist  applies  to  a  situation  the  technique 
which  he  feels  will  accomplish  the  desired  result,  with  a  minimum 
of  consciousness,  at  the  moment  of  making  the  decision,  of  the 
principles  which  justify  that  belief.  The  man  of  applied  science 
chooses  his  technique  with  a  direct  consciousness  of  the  guiding 
.  principles  which  serve  as  a  guarantee  that  the  technique  is  correct. 

The  artist  may  have  come  by  his  ability  to  select  and  to  apply 
correct  method  by  a  long  period  of  apprenticeship  during  which  his 
discrimination,  his  intuition  for  correct  practice,  gradually  de- 
veloped. Or  he  may  have  gone  through  a  period  during  which  he 
worked  as  a  practical  scientist,  determining  procedure  upon  a  basis 
of  known  general  principle,  arriving  finally  at  a  point  where  the 
consciousness  of  those  principles  formed  an  inconspicuous  part,  or 
no  part,  in  the  selection,  at  a  given  moment,  of  a  method  of  pro- 
cedure which  had  been  sufficiently  often  employed  in  similar  situ- 
ations to  have  become  semi-automatic  as  the  response  to  that  type 
of  situation. 

As  the  field  in  which  the  artist  operates  becomes  increasingly 
complex  it  becomes  diminishingly  probable  that  he  can  hope  to 
meet  every  situation  successfully  in  this  intuitive  fashion.  It  is 
necessary  that  he  have  a  reserve  of  scientific  knowledge  to  serve 
as  a  conscious  guide  in  meeting  emergencies.  He  will  find  such  a 
reserve  useful  also  as  a  resource  upon  which  to  draw  in  case  he  is 
called  upon  to  defend  his  technique  if  the  question  of  its  propriety 
be  raised  by  others.  The  possession  of  this  resource  may  also  re- 
sult in  profitable  self  examination,  leading  to  review  of  procedure 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  whether  this  feeling  of  confidence 
that  it  is  the  correct  procedure  can  be  scientifically  justified. 

The  artist  in  mind  in  the  foregoing  is  particularly  the  teacher. 
The  teacher,  however  thoroughly  trained  in  the  science  of  education, 
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will  be  a  successful  classroom  practitioner  only  when  correct  tech- 
nique has  become  highly  automatic  and  judgments  of  correct  and 
incorrect  method  are  largely  intuitive. 

The  term  ''intuitive"  is  used  here  not  in  its  strict  philosophic 
sense,  but  to  describe  apresent  directapprehension,  developed  through 
past  active  attention  but  now  appearing  in  consciousness  without 
the  original  intermediate  steps  of  proof  and  demonstration. 

The  usefulness  of  the  teacher  will,  however,  be  seriously  limited 
unless  he  is  equipped  with  a  reserve  of  scientific  principle  which 
may  be  made  use  of  in  those  situations  where  no  familiar  practice 
seems  adequate.  While  he  will  be  an  artist  most  of  the  time  it  must 
be  possible  for  him  to  become  the  scientist  upon  occasion. 

Courses  for  the  training  of  teachers  must  make  of  their  students 
successful  practitioners.  The  two  extremes  in  the  theory  and  in 
the  practice  of  training  teachers  are:  (1)  to  make  of  young  teachers 
a  species  of  automata  who  do  certain  things  in  the  schoolroom  which 
accomplish  certain  results,  but  with  the  underlying  principles  of 
which  they  are  not  made  acquainted;  (2)  at  the  other  extreme: 
to  give  to  students  who  are  to  become  teachers  a  mass  of  guiding 
principles  of  supposedly  universal  validity  which,  if  properly  applied, 
should  make  it  possible  for  the  student  to  determine  independently 
the  correct  practice  in  any  teaching  situation.  Somewhere  between 
these  two  extremes,  certainly,  falls  the  proper  proportion  of  the- 
oretical instruction  and  of  apprenticeship  practice  which  should  make 
up  the  professional  aspect  of  a  teacher-training  curriculum. 

The  scientific  principles  underlying  teaching  practice  are  of  course 
psychological  principles.  Any  teaching  device  or  schoolroom  prac- 
tice which  is  worthy  of  being  passed  on  to  yoimg  teachers  during 
their  course  of  training  must  be  psychologically  justifiable.  To 
what  extent  it  is  essential  that  the  student  in  the  teacher  training 
course  shall  be  made  conscious  of  this  psychological  background 
and  to  what  extent  it  is  essential  that  he  be  equipped  with  the 
psychological  training  which  will  make  possible  an  independent 
development  of  correct  teaching  technique,  are  questions  which 
need  thorough  rediscussion  in  connection  with  the  present  attempt 
to  standardize  teacher-training  courses. 

This  rediscussion  must  start  with  the  consideration  of  two  ques- 
tions.   First:  What  are  the  ends  which  the  courses  in  psychology 
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may  properly  be  expected  to  accomplish?  Second:  What  must  be 
the  content  and  method  of  the  courses  in  psychology  in  order  to 
accomplish  these  purposes? 

Current  Normal-school  practice  seems  to  proceed  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  teacher  must  be  equippwi  rather  early  in  his 
training  course  with  a  systematic  knowledge  of  general  psychology 
which  is  expected  to  "function"  as  a  conscious  guide  in  his  teaching 
practice  during  the  apprentice  period. 

In  (M-der  to  check  this  impression,  which  the  writer  has  gained 
through  eight  years  of  teaching  psychology  and  through  observa- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  others  in  normal  schools,  such  information 
has  been  collected  as  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  published  announce- 
ments of  thirty  representative  normal  schools. 

In  eight  of  these  schools  both  two-year  and  four-year  courses  are 
maintained.  The  total  observation  base  is  therefore  thirty  two- 
year  curricula  and  eight  four-year  curricula.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  so  far  as  the  figiu-es  given  in  the  announcements 
show,  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  students  enrolled  in  these  thirty 
schools  are  in  the  four-year  courses.  The  principal  interest  attaches 
then  to  the  two-year  courses,  both  because  they  represent  the  type 
of  course  about  which  most  information  is  available  and  because  it 
is  in  such  courses  that  the  greater  number  of  elementary-school 
teachers  are  today  being  trained. 

In  all  the  ciuricula  examined  a  course  in  general  psychology  is 
required.  It  is  variously  called:  Introductory  Psychology;  Ele- 
mentary Psychology;  Psychology  I;  Outlines  of  Psychology;  In- 
troduction to  the  Theory  of  Teaching.  The  hope  that  this  last 
title  inspires,  that  some  different  sort  of  course  has  been  devised,  is 
disappointed  by  the  statement  immediately  following  in  the  one  case 
where  this  title  appears,  to  the  effect  that  the  course  is:  "An  in- 
troductory course  in  Psychology  in  which  are  considered"  the  usual 
list  of  topics  making  up  a  first  course  in  general  psychology. 

In  eighteen  of  the  two-year  curricula  and  in  all  of  the  four-year 
curricula  this  course  in  general  psychology  precedes  practice  teach- 
ing and  all  other  forms  of  active  participation  in  schoolroom  routine. 
In  twelve  of  the  two-year  curricula  the  course  in  psychology  comes 
during  the  same  term  or  semester  during  the  second  year  in  which 
practice  teaching  is  done,  preceded  in  all  cases  by  some  course  in 
general  method  which  may  have  a  psychological  content  in  a  degree 
not  indicated  by  the  meagre  descriptions  of  courses  given  in  a  few 
of  the  annoimcements. 
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In  twelve  of  the.  eighteen  cases  where,  in  a  two-year  course,  psy- 
chology is  given  during  the  first  year  and  practice  teaching  during 
the  second,  courses  in  observation  are  required  during  the  first  year. 
This  course  comes  during  the  same  term  or  quarter  with  the  psy- 
chology in  eight  cases,  in  a  different  term  in  four  cases. 

In  only  one  school  is  a  discoverable  relation  sustained  by  the 
teacher  of  psychology  to  the  practice  school.  In  this  single  case, 
one  of  three  sections  of  the  beginning  psychology  is  taught  by  the 
head  of  the  training  department.  Probably  the  relation  is  more 
intimate  than  these  printed  announcements  indicate.  The  catalog 
of  the  Charleston  Normal  school,  for  example,  shows  no  official 
relationship  between  the  teacher  of  psychology  and  the  training 
department,  yet  that  relation  is  in  fact  very  close. 

In  four  schools  the  courses  in  observation  are  under  the  care  of 
the  same  instructor  who  teaches  psychology,  but  in  none  of  these 
four  is  the  course  in  observation  parallel  with  that  in  psychology. 
In  three  of  the  schools  the  instructor  is  called  "Professor  of  Phil- 
osophy*' and  gives  courses,  in  the  four-year  curriculum,  in  phil- 
osophy and  ethics.  The  writer  knows  of  but  one  school,  one  of  the 
Minnesota  schools,  where  the  teaching  of  psychology  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  whose  prime  interest  is  in  the  sociological  aspects  of  educa- 
tion, and  Mr.  Magnusen's  text  book  in  Psychology,  while  giving 
some  emphasis  to  the  social  aspect  of  psychology,  departs  less  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  conventional  type  of  elementary  text. 

The  time  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  psychology  varies,  in  the  two 
year  curricula,  from  one  twelve-week  term,  four  recitations  a 
week,  to  a  full  year  reciting  four  times  a  week.  The  average  for 
the  thirty  is  approximately  22  weeks,  five  times  a  week.  In  six 
of  these  curricula  additional  elective  courses  are  offered,  four  in 
educational  psychology  and  two  in  educational  measurements. 
One  schools  offers  both.  In  the  four-year  curricula  the  introductory 
course  is  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  average  for  the  two-year 
courses.  An  additional  one-term  required  course  in  educational 
psychology  is  included  in  two,  and  is  offered  as  an  elective  in  four, 
of  these  four-year  curricula. 

If  a  composite  picture  of  the  courses  in  psychology  be  made  fi-om 
these  very  unsatisfactory  data  gathered  from  the  published  an- 
nouncements, it  will  be  something  like  this:  An  introductory  course 
in  general  psychology  given  rather  early  in  the  period  of  training 
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by  a  teacher  who  has  no  official  connection  with  the  training  school^ 
supplemented  in  a  few  cases  by  later  elective  courses  in  educational 
psychology  and  in  educational  measurements;  its  content  deter- 
mined apparently  by  the  chapter  headings  of  some  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary texts  published  since  James'  "Briefer  Course. "  In  most  of 
the  descriptions  that  appear  in  the  catalogue,  a  note  is  added  to 
the  effect  that  special  attention  is  given  to  the  application  of  the 
topics  discussed  to  the  problems  of  teaching.  Farmer,  in  his  report 
of  the  survey  of  the  Wisconsin  Normal  Schools,  says  that  such 
announcements  are  indicative  of  what  the  instructor  knows  ought 
to  be  done  in  the  course  rather  than  descriptive  of  what  actually 
is  done,  for  the  reason  that  the  teachers  of  psychology  have  ordin- 
arily had  so  little  intimate  connection  with  elementary  schools  that 
their  knowledge  of  them  is  almost  wholly  theoretical. 

While  this  picture  is  incomplete  and  perhaps  somewhat  unfair, 
it  agrees  substantially  with  that  given  by  Whipple  in  the  report 
of  a  committee  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  presented 
to  the  association  in  1909.  A  somewhat  longer  average  time,  110 
hours,  appears,  from  this  examination  of  published  announcements, 
than  Whipple  reported,  90  hours,  upon  his  base  of  100  schools  stud- 
ied; and  more  elective  courses  seem  now  to  be  offered  than  were 
offered  in  1909. 

The  fimdamental  consideration  which  seems  to  have  been  dis- 
regarded in  planning  Normal  School  courses  in  psychology  is  one 
which  Mr.  Whipple  sets  forth  in  article  one  of  the  Conclusions  and 
Suggestions  included  in  the  above  mentioned  report.  He  says: 
**The  normal  school  differs  in  so  many  respects  (requirements  for 
admission,  age  of  pupils,  length  of  course,  professional  aim,  etc.) 
from  the  college  or  university,  that  the  teaching  of  psychology  in 
the  one  differs  and  in  all  probability  must  differ  from  its  teaching 
in  the  other.  It  follows  that  what  proves  to  be  best  for  the  college 
course  in  psychology  is  not  necessarily  best  for  the  normal  school 
course  in  psychology."  During  the  nine  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  publication  of  this  report  it  has  become  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  "what  is  best  for  the  college  course  in  psychology  is  not 
best  for  the  normal  school  course  in  psychology."  Yet  the  courses 
in  the  normal  schools  continue  to  be  essentially  identical  with  those 
of  the  same  grade  offered  in  the  colleges. 
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.  That  these  collegiate  models  were  themselves  not  above  reproach 
in  1909  is  indicated  by  Mr.  Seashore's  section  of  this  same  report, 
in  which  he  makes  certain  recommendations  regarding  the  teach- 
ing of  psychology  in  colleges,  from  which  the  following  are  selected: 

"Teach  psychology  *  *  *  *  the  common  error  to- 
day is  to  wander  from  the  study  of  the  mental  processes  as  such  into 
sense  physiology,  moralizing,  loose  pedagogy  and  logical  quibble." 

**Keep  students  doing  things  instead  of  merely  listening,  reading 
or  seeing  them  done.  Even  if  he  is  to  be  entertained  in  the  course, 
let  it  be  most  frequently  by  his  own  activity. " 

''Use  methods  which  develop  efficiency  in  introspection,  obser- 
vation, thinking  and  action.  The  lecture  *  *  *  *  is 
one  of  the  most  abused  methods. " 

In  a  published  discussion  of  this  report  Professor  Monroe  is  quot- 
ed as  saying  that  it  is  too  early  to  attempt  to  standardize  the  normal 
school  course.  This  seems  to  be  a  most  imfortunate  utterance. 
Had  the  declaration  been  that  it  is  too  early  to  standardize,  the 
statement  would  have  been  acceptable.  Standardization  can  only 
follow  prolonged  and  intensive  investigation.  To  say  that  it  is  too 
early  to  attempt  standardization  is  to  discourage  precisely  the  effort 
which  the  unsatisfactory  status  of  the  teaching  of  psychology  makes 
most  urgent,  a  systematic  attempt  to  determine  just  what  the 
aims  of  the  normal  school  course  in  psychology  should  be  and  the 
nature,  content,  and  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  courses  which 
may  be  expected  best  to  accomplish  these  aims. 

The  first  principle  to  be  recognized  is  that  the  teaching  of  psy- 
chology in  norma]  schools  has  not  a  single  aim,  but  has  aims.  The 
question  which  teachers  of  psychology  in  normal  schools  ask  of 
themselves  most  often  and  which  is  asked  of  them  most  often  by 
others  is,  "Does  the  psychology  function  in  the  student's  teaching?" 
the  implication  being  that  the  degree  to  which  it  does  so  function 
is  an  adequate  index  of  the  success  of  the  course,  that  the  sole  aim 
of  the  course  in  psychology  is  to  contribute  directly  to  teaching 
skill  in  a  conscious  sort  of  way. 

Unquestionably  the  study  of  psychology  should  make  a  contri- 
bution to  teaching  skill,  but  the  extent  of  that  contribution  may 
not  be  judged  by  the  degree  of  conscious  "functioning"  in  the 
teaching  situation.  Moreover,  the  teacher-pupil  relation  is  but 
one  of  many  human  relations  into  which  the  person  who  teaches 
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must  enter.  Hopes  for  raising  the  status  of  the  teacher  in  the 
community  must  rest  in  part  at  least  upon  some  means  of  giving 
to  the  teacher  some  equipment  which  will  result  in  his  understand- 
ing of  human  conduct  other  than  pupil  conduct.  The  school-mas- 
ter and  school-mistress  attitude  of  mind  which  detracts  from  the 
social  effectiveness  of  too  many  teachers  may  be  in  some  degree 
traceable  to  4  too  narrowly  specialized  psychology. 

Again,  wrong  thinking  about  mental  processes  and  psychic  fact 
quite  outside  the  field  of  educational  theory  is  unusually  disastrous 
in  a  teacher.  Mr.  Dewey's  statement  that  "logical  attainment  in 
one  direction  is  no  bar  to  extravagant  conclusions  in  another"  will 
always  be  true  of  teachers  in  common  with  other  persons.  But 
there  are  certain  directions  in  which  the  teacher  should  not  fall  into 
serious  error.  For  a  teacher  to  patronize  fortime  tellers,  to  be  im- 
pressed by  prophetic  dreams  and  by  premonitions,  to  recoimt  per- 
sonal and  hearsay  instances  of  telepathic  communication,  are  serious 
matters  whose  consideration  is  perfectly  proper  in  deciding  whether 
she  or  he  is  a  person  fit  to  have  charge  of  children.  The  writer 
finds  it  well  worth  while  to  spend  some  hours  in  a  year's  course  in 
discussing  such  topics,  feeling  that  the  elimination  of  the  "intel- 
lectual underworld"  depends  in  no  small  part  upon  the  right  think- 
ing of  school  people. 

It  is  obvious  that  many  sources  will  contribute  to  the  accomp- 
lishment of  the  aims  which  the  courses  in  psychology  seek  to  ac- 
complish, other  than  the  psychology  courses  themselves.  In  a 
large  measure  the  formal  study  of  mental  processes  will  serve  simply 
to  crystallize,  to  make  explicit,  what  the  student  has  been  made 
aware  of  through  a  variety  of  other  experiences.  Such  books  as 
those  of  Myra  Kelley,  the  stories  of  Kenneth  Graham  and  of  Jose- 
phine Dascom  Bacon  and  their  like,  give  the  yoimg  teacher  an 
acquaintance  with  mental  processes  of  children  which  is  more 
intimate  and  vital  though  less  systematic  than  that  given  by  text- 
books on  general  psychology.  Kipling's  "Stalkey  and  Company" 
and  Tarkington's  "Penrod"  have  as  truly  a  contribution  to  make 
to  the  training  of  a  High  School  teacher  as  have  the  two  volumes 
of  Hall's  "Adolescence." 

The  first  aim  of  the  courses  in  psychology  will  be  to  give  to  the 
student  who  is  preparing  to  teach,  the  habit  of  thinking  correctly 
and  clearly  about  mental  processes,  habits  of  making  correct  in- 
ferences about  conduct.     "Give  correct  habits"  rather  than  "give 
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information  about,"  because  as  was  indicated  at  the  outset  the 
teacher  is  to  be  an  artist  and  as  such  must  have  the  sort  of  intuition 
there  described  which  will  serve  as  a  guiding  force  in  practice.  This 
she  needs  rather  than  a  fund  of  more  or  less  generally  valid  prin- 
ciples which,  if  they  happen  to  come  to  mind  opportunely,  will  serve 
as  guides  to  procedure.  To  be  very  specific:  let  the  student  become 
so  intimately  familiar  with  James'  principles  for  the  .establishment 
of  habits  that  he  will  develop  corresponding  modes  of  thinking 
about  habit-forming  situations  without  being  conscious  at  the 
moment  that  his  thinking  is  following  James'  principles. 

Such  a  course  would  give,  perhaps,  but  a  limited  formal  knowledge 
of  psychology,  but  it  might  be  expected  to  do  what  more  formal 
courses  have  seemed  unable  to  do;  it  would  influence  teaching 
technique  without  formalizing  it. 

A  second  aim  of  the  courses  in  psychology  should  be  to  give  to  the 
teacher  sufficient  data  and  sufficient  skill  in  psychologizing  to 
make  it  possible  for  him  to  do  some  independent  thinking  about 
educational  problems,  both  his  own  and  those  of  the  institution  and 
system  with  which  he  is  connected.  This  will  constitute  his  reserve 
equipment,  making  it  possible  for  him  to  meet  the  teaching  situa- 
tions which  his  teaching  technique  as  a  matter  of  habit  is  unable 
to  deal  with.  As  applied  to  larger  educational  problems,  such 
knowledge  and  skill  will  equip  him  to  take  proper  part  in  that  demo- 
cratic administration  of  schools  which  is  so  highly  desirable. 

A  third  aim  is  to  equip  the  teacher  so  far  as  possible  to  sustain 
successfully  human  relationships  other  than  the  teacher-pupil  re- 
lation. The  teacher  falls  short  in  these  by  reason  of  lack  of  social 
grace,  but  also  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  social  psychology; 
because  of  lack  of  sympathy  and  patience  with  people  who  think 
in  modes  differing  from  his  own  and  also  from  a  lack  of  knowledge 
which  would  make  it  possible  for  him  to  understand  the  genesis  and 
significance  of  such  differences.  He  should  know  the  logic  which 
leads  to  correct  conclusions  but  he  must  know  as  well  the  psychology 
which  explains  erroneous  and  extravagant  belief.  The  teacher's 
position  in  the  school  gives  the  community  a  right  to  expect  of  him 
sound  thinking  about  mental  processes.  No  training  in  psychology 
can  guarantee  soundness  of  judgment  in  any  field  but  it  can  certain- 
ly be  expected  to  contribute  something  to  it. 
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No  single  course  can  be  expected  to  accomplish  this  variety  of 
purposes.  The  introductory  course  can  do  no  more  than  to  make 
a  fair  start  toward  the  first,  though  it  can  be  so  planned  and  so  con- 
ducted that  it  will  supply  the  foundation  upon  which  later  courses 
can  be  built.  But  the  prime  consideration  in  this  course  should  be 
to  develop  certain  habits  rather  than  to  give  certain  information. 
The  planning  of  such  a  course  will  be  difficult.  It  is  much  easier 
to  introduce  the  student  to  facts  than  to  induct  him  into  habits. 
The  best  teaching  in  our  schools  has  probably  been  that  in  Latin 
and  in  mathematics,  because  teaching  technique  is  most  easily 
perfected  when  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught  is  very  definite 
and  has  a  minimum  of  relations  outside  itself.  A  course  having 
such  an  aim  as  the  one  just  proposed  will  offer  a  fruitful  field  for 
wasteful  practice.  It  will  be  successfully  devised  and  put  through 
only  by  instructors  whose  primary  interest  is  in  teaching,  but  whose 
knowledge  of  psychology  is .  sufficiently  profound  to  transcend 
chapter  headings  in  a  textbook  as  an  organizing  principle. 

In  the  normal  school  at  Charleston  an  attempt  was  made  during 
the  last  school  year  to  accomplish  this  result  in  some  degree.  The 
teacher  of  psychology,  the  present  writer,  has  no  official  connection 
but  a  rather  intimate  relation  with  the  training  school;  sits  on  oc- 
casion with  the  training  school  faculty;  directs  a  course  in  observa- 
tion in  which  critic  teachers  co-operate;  has  served  on  a  committee 
organizing  a  new  curriculum  for  the  upper  grades.  The  course 
in  psychology  runs  ordinarily  through  the  first  year  of  the  two  year 
course,  four  times  a  week.  During  the  past  year  the  classes  met 
five  times  a  week,  covering  the  usual  work  early  so  that  during  the 
last  twelve  weeks  of  the  year  three  days  a  week  were  spent  in  the 
training  school  and  two  days  in  discussion  conducted  jointly  by  the 
principal  of  the  training  school  and  the  instructor  in  psychology, 
in  which  it  was  attempted  to  make  the  students  think  "psycholog- 
ically" about  the  work  of  the  training  school.  The  critic  teachers 
took  part  in  the  conduct  of  this  twelve  weeks'  work  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  all  who  had  had  any  contact  with  the  course  felt  that 
something  worth  while  had  been  accomplished;  how  much  can  be 
judged  more  adequately  after  the  students  who  were  in  the  course 
have  served,  during  the  present  year,  as  practice  teachers. 

This  attempt  to  teach  psychology  in  close  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  training  school  is  but  a  beginning  toward  the  sort  of 
course  that  will  accomplish  this  first  aim.    It  promises  well  for 
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what  a  course  operating  under  a  more  maturely  developed  plan 
might  be  expected  to  accomplish.  Active  participation  needs  to 
be  added  to  even  well  devised  and  well  directed  observation  before 
such  a  course  can  reach  its  maximal  usefulness. 

The  writer  knows  of  no  adequate  textbook  for  use  in  this  intro- 
ductory course.  So  long  as  there  is  none,  the  course  will  involve 
some,  if  not  much,  waste;  certainly  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
teachers.  The  teacher  who  is  bound  to  a  single  text  finds  it  hard 
not  to  distribute  emphasis  as  the  text  distributes  it  which,  with  the 
texts  now  available,  results,  in  almost  every  case,  in  overemphasis 
of  the  physiology  of  nerve  structure  and  sense  activities  and  the 
under-emphasis  of  the  topics,  inter  alia,  of  imagination  as  distinct 
from  imagery  and  of  instinct  and  emotion  as  sources  of  conduct. 

To  accomplish  the  second  and  additional  aims  above  mentioned 
it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  distinct  course  or  distinct  courses. 
The  introductory  course  should  come  early  in  the  curriculum.  The 
more  formal  and  systematic  courses  should  come  late,  as  late  as 
possible,  after  the  student  through  his  practice  teaching  and  other 
school  experiences  has  gained  a  background  which  will  help  him  in 
interpreting  the  material  of  these  more  theoretical  courses.  If  but 
a  single  advanced  course  can  be  given  it  will  need  to  be  very  care- 
fully planned  to  give  attention  to  the  special  technique  of  educa- 
tional psychology,  an  attention  sufficient  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
student  to  read  intelligently  the  current  literature  of  educational 
experimentation,  without  attempting  to  give  him  a  technique  more 
refined  than  will  be  practically  useful.  No  undergraduate  course 
can  be  expected  to  give  a  training  adequate  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  student  to  conduct  elaborate  independent  investigation, 
and  the  teacher  competent  to  conduct  this  proposed  course,  whose 
graduate  training  will  have  been  in  a  more  advanced  technique 
will  need  careful  supervision  at  the  outset  to  prevent  the  too  narrow 
specialization  of  the  course  in  this  direction. 

This  course  should  give  methodical  formulation  to  many  prin- 
ciples with  which  the  student  has  gained  an  acquaintance  in  a  more 
empirical  fashion  in  the  earlier  course  and  which  he  has  later  dis- 
covered in  his  apprentice  teaching  and  in  connection  with  his  course 
in  special  methods  and  in  subjectmatter  courses,  all  of  which  may  be 
expected  to  contribute  to  his  psychological  knowledge. 

Some  acquaintance  with,  if  possible  some  experience  in,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  methods  of  experimental  psychology  should  be 
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given  by  this  course.  And  the  distinctly  social  aspects  of  psy- 
chology, to  which  some  courses  in  the  social  sciences  will  presumably 
already  have  introduced  the  student,  should  be  given  ample  con- 
sideration. 

If  this  outline  includes  more  than  a  single  course  can  be  designed 
to  accomplish,  let  there  be  more  than  one  course.  There  has  not 
been  too  much  psychology  in  teacher-training  courses  in  the  past. 
There  has  perhaps  been  too  much  of  the  wrong  sort  of  psychology  at 
the  wrong  time.  Certainly  four-year  curricula  can  be  arranged  to 
give  place  to  at  least  three  coiurses  in  psychology  which  can  demon- 
strate their  usefulness  in  preparing  the  teacher  for  carrying  on  his 
occupation  on  a  high  level. 

While  the  course  in  educational  measurements  will  ordinarily  be 
given  within  the  department  of  psychology,  its  status  is  different 
from  that  of  the  courses  already  outlined.  The  purpose  of  such  a 
course  is  to  develop  a  quite  narrowly  defined  technique  which  needs 
to  have  no  backgroimd  of  theory  for  its  successful  practice.  A 
course  in  the  use  of  standard  tests  and  scales  should  certainly  be 
included  in  any  curriculum  for  the  training  of  supervisors.  In  a 
three  or  four-year  course  for  the  training  of  elementary  school  teach- 
ers there  should  be  time  for  a  brief  but  intensive  course  of  training 
in  the  application  of  the  tests  which  would  give  these  teachers  a 
degree  of  skill  which  would  make  possible  their  cooperation  with  a 
principal  or  supervisor  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  planning 
and  carrying  out  of  school  investigations.  So  far  as  the  tests  are  to 
be  used  by  the  elementary  teacher  independently  in  her  school  room 
practice,  ample  training  can  be  given  her  in  connection  with  practice 
teaching  imder  a  critic  staff  properly  alive  to  the  usefulness  of  these 
devices. 

This  reorganization  of  the  courses  in  psychology  in  normal  schools 
will  involve  certainly  a  very  considerable  change  from  current  prac- 
tice, probably  quite  a  change  of  heart  and  perhaps  a  change  of  per- 
sonnel among  the  teachers  of  psychology.  Teachers  teach  as  and 
what  they  have  been  taught.  Teachers  of  psychology  are  recruit- 
ed most  largely  from  among  graduates  of  colleges,  not  all  of  them 
having  taken  any  special  training  through  graduate  courses  before 
becoming  teachers  and  most  of  them  with  very  inadequate  direct 
acquaintance  with  elementary  schools.  They  all  know,  presumably, 
the  subject-matter  of  general  psychology.    Some  have  skill  in 
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teaching  it.  How  many  can  adapt  it  to  courses  which  are  not  sim- 
ply elementary  but  are  really  specialized  teacher  training  courses, 
will  be  shown  only  after  a  systematic  campaign  has  been  made  to 
encourage  them  to  undertake  to  devise  such  specialized  courses. 
Certainly  the  work  which  is  being  done  by  Columbia  University 
and  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  toward  the  dignifying  of  the  pro- 
fession of  normal-school  teaching  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  efifort 
on  the  part  of  teachers  in  all  departments  of  normal  schools  to  make 
of  the  courses  in  their  respective  fields  truly  professional  courses. 
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Vocational  Guidance:    Part  III 

Charles  A.  King 
State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Table  II L      Type  of  Mind,      Motor ^  Low  NormaL      Temperament. 
Traits,    a:        Motions:    Slow;  1.    Moderate;  2.    Fast;  3. 

b:        Tool  Skill:    Poor;  1.    Fair;  2. 

c:         Mental  Processes:    Slow;  1.    Moderate;  2. 

d:        Accuracy:    Poor;  1.    Fair;  2. 

e:         Concentration:    Poor;  1.    Fair;  2. 

f:         Inclination:    Indefinite;  1.    Constructive,  Med- 
ium; 2.    Strong;  3. 

g:         Habit:    Impulsive;  1.     Thoughtful;  2. 

h:        Speech:    Random;  1.    Considerate;  2. 

i:         Judgment:    Poor;  1.    Fair;  2. 

j :         Factor  of  judgment :     Desires ;-l .     Logical  thought : 
2. 

k:        Self  control:    Poor;  1.    Fair;  2.    Good;  3. 
Minimum,  9.  Medium,  20.  Maximum,  25. 


The  most  elusive  factor  in  the  study  of  the  individual  is  tempera- 
ment, as  there  must  be  a  distinction  between  inherited  and  ac- 
quired traits;  usually  the  former  cannot  be  overcome  by  a  low 
normal,  but  often  if  taken  in  time  and  treated  judiciously  the  lat- 
ter can  be  brought  under  control. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley,  p.  91  "Educative  Process,"  says,  "Every  in- 
dividual inherits  certain  peculiarities  of  nervous  structure  that  man- 
ifest themselves  in  certain  tendencies  to  reaction.  One  person  is 
slow  and  deliberate,  another  quick  and  impetuous,  another  morose 
and  brooding,  another  gay  and  cheerful.  These  "predispositions" 
to  reaction  obviously  have  an  important  influence  upon  the  way 
in  which  one  "looks  at  things."  It  is  conunon  to  speak  of  the  dys- 
peptic as  viewing  the  world  through  blue  spectacles.  His  dyspepsia 
may  be  due  to  inherited  tendencies,  but  it  may,  just  as  certainly, 
be  due  to  environmental  forces."  We  will  consider  the  problem  of 
evaluation  of  temperamental  traits  from  this  view-point  rather  than 
from  the  subdivisions  of  the  phlegmatic,  nervous,  sanguine  or  chol- 
eric temperaments. 

(479) 
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As  the  life  possibilities  of  the  low  normal  student  are  necessarily 
restricted  by  natural  limitations  to  unskilled  labor  or  to  low  or  ord- 
inary grade  of  mechanical  skill,  motions,  habits  of  mind,  speech, 
self  control,  general  efficiency  and  initiative  should  be  considered 
only  as  they  influence  the  subject's  earning  capacity  or  his  ability 
as  a  producer. 

If  we  consider  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  efficiency  of  a  worker  is  the  time  required  to  turn  out  work, 
we  will  realize  that  the  celerity  of  motion  (a)  of  a  subject  has  an  in- 
fluence upon  his  or  her  vocational  future  quite  as  important  as  the 
quality  of  the  product.  If  a  low  normal  student  is  slow  motioned 
but  shows  fair  hand  skill  and  a  taste  for  athletics,  more  especially 
of  the  type  requiring  speed  of  motion  which  his  interest  will  enable 
him  to  attain,  we  may  assume  that  he  will  acquire  sufficient  facility 
to  qualify  as  an  ordinary  workman.  With  this  in  view,  the  degree 
of  tool  skill  (b)  which  the  student  shows  is  an  indication  of  the  nat- 
ural bent  of  his  mind,  therefore  such  evidence  is  valuable  for  our 
purpose. 

The  same  appears  in  mental  processes  c;  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
in  a  phlegmatic  low  normal  the  bodily  or  mental  activity  natural 
to  a  nervous  or  sanguine  temperament,  though  an  equal  degree  of 
accuracy  of  thought  (d),  concentration  of  attention,  effort  and  men- 
tal grasp  (e),  and  equally  definite  evidence  of  bent  or  inclination 
toward  constructive  pastimes  (f)  may  be  observed.  Accuracy  of 
thought  (d),  may  be  tested  by  simple  problems  in  mental  arithmetic 
adapted  to  the  grade  of  the  student  or  to  the  one  or  two  previous 
grades  if  his  work  is  not  up  to  grade;  the  main  point  being  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  subject  can  think,  which  is  the  best  evidence  that  he  can 
be  taught,  rather  than  to  compare  him  with  normal  students  of  his 
age.  The  re-arrangement  of  nonsense  verses,  or  the  detection  of 
absurdities  in  a  simple  sentence  offer  other  tests  to  the  same  end. 
In  every  case  the  rating  of  the  student's  ability  to  concentrate  his 
attention  (e)  upon  the  work  in  hand  is  largely  dependent  upon  his 
interest  in  the  subject,  or  upon  the  difficulty  the  teacher  experiences 
in  obtaining  sustained  attention;  in  estimating  this  the  teacher 
must  not  forget  the  age  of  the  student,  whether  the  work  is  of  the 
grade  in  which  his  age  would  naturally  place  him,  as  this  is  an  im- 
portant factor  in  estimating  the  degree  of  low  normality.  Mental 
grasp  may  be  fairly  judged  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  student 
acts  upon  suggestions,  or  definite  instructions,  and  the  logical  re- 
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lation  of  the  methods  he  applies  to  given  directions  and  desired  re- 
sults, not  only  in  hand  work  but  in  his  scholastic  studies,  having 
in  mind  the  relation  between  the  interest  and  bent,  or  inclination, 
(f),  of  the  child  and  the  subject  or  work  in  hand. 

The  habit  (g)  of  the  student,  whether  impulsive  and  inconsiderate 
or  thoughtful  is  an  important  factor  in  his  earning  capacity,  for 
the  former  will  lead  to  general  mediocrity,  while  the  latter  tends 
to  improvement  and  dependability.  Slow  speech  (h)  naturally  ac- 
companies slow  motions  and  slow  mental  processes;  a  person  of 
this  type  is  rarely  talkative  and  parents  of  this  type  of  child  are 
apt  to  dwell  upon  the  old  saying,  "A  wise  head  keepeth  a  close 
mouth,"  often  side  stepping  the  decision  of  whether  tJiis  reticence 
is  due  to  stupidity  or  reticence.  Neither  is  an  extremely  talka- 
tive or  chattering  child  any  more  likely  to  be  normal ,  but  if  persis- 
tently behind  grade,  parents  should  realize  that  backwardness  may 
be  due  to  defective  mentality,  and  have  the  child  examined  by  a 
competent  scientist,  as  a  curable  defect  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
handicap.  It  is  especially  dangerous  to  defer  examination  and 
treatment,  for  often  mental  defects  are  incurable  and  accumulative 
after  they  have  reached  a  certain  stage.  Diffidence  and  talkative- 
ness are  small  matters  in  children  as  with  other  childish  defects 
they  are  outgrown  and  the  child  becomes  normal  in  due  time,  but 
it  is  dangerous  for  parents  and  teachers  to  close  their  eyes  to  possi- 
bilities. 

Speech  (h)  is  an  important  factor  in  forming  our  opinions  concern- 
ing a  child's  mental  characteristics;  usually  a  low  normal  student 
who  neither  stammers  nor  hesitates  in  his  speech,  but  who  expresses 
himself  easily,  perhaps  within  the  limits  of  a  narrow  vocabulary, 
will  average  near  the  border  fine  of  normality. 

The  low  normal  child  may  at  times  show  an  almost  intuitive 
judgment  (i)  about  matters  of  every  day  life;  he  should  be  allowed 
to  make  selections  of  materials  for  certain  purposes  new  to  him, 
to  decide  between  two  or  more  methods  of  conduct,  to  be  given 
errands  involving  choice  of  words,  materials  or  behavior.  The  fac- 
tor of  judgment  (j)  may  be  ascertained  by  observing  unconcious  be- 
haviour rather  than  by  any  definite  test. 

The  innate  tendencies  of  a  low  normal  child  are  more  likely  than 
is  temporary  environment  to  control  (k)  h*Jbehaviour;  on  the  other 
hand,  early  habits  of  thought  or  conduct  may  become  peculiarly 
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fixed  and  often  such  a  mind  is  reluctant  to  change.  The  character 
and  extent  of  these  habits,  good  or  bad,  should  be  understood  by 
the  investigator,  as  in  no  other  way  can  the  conscious  effort  of  the 
child  to  overcome  the  bad  be  appreciated.  The  attempts  of  the 
child  to  overcome  nervousness,  faults  of  speech  or  of  disposition, 
serve  to  indicate  the  degree  of  self  control  he  possesses. 

If  the  total  of  the  ratings  is  under  the  minimum,  the  subject  will 
probably  give  evidences  of  subnormality  or  feeble  mindedness  if 
examined  by  a  specialist.  At  any  rate,  it  is  probable  that  no  amount 
of  training  will  make  an  acceptable  workman  of  him.  He  will  in 
many  cases  become  a  member  of  the  unemployed,  so  unskilled  as 
to  be  -'last  hired,  first  fired,"  but  still  be  considered  above  the  ranks 
of  common  labor  in  which  he  would  be  better  off  and  of  more  use 
to  society.  In  most  cases  he  will  prove  a  poor  investment  for  the 
money  spent  in  teaching  him  a  vocation  which  is  supposed  to  raise 
him  above  the  place  the  Almighty  evidently  expected  him  to  fill. 
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The   Redirection  of  Teacher  Training  in 
Normal  Schools 

H.  G.  Lull 

Director  of  Teacher  Training,  Kansas  State  Normal  School 

^MONG  the  notable  recommendations  made  by  Dr.  Bagley  for 
the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
is  the  following: 

"The  organization  of  a  teachers  training  college  should  represent 
a  thorough-going  integration  of  all  courses  around  the  actual  work 
of  teaching  as  a  centre.  To  this  end  the  training  department 
should  be  the  central  department  of  the  college,  and  all  courses  in 
the  institution  should  be  correlated  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
work  in  observation  and  practice-teaching."* 

This  statement  is  usually  accepted  intellectually  by  a  majority 
of  normal  school  teachers  and  administrators,  but  how  persistent 
is  the  habit  to  regard  the  training  department  as  a  variety  of  epi- 
phyte, which  grows  upon  the  normal  school  but  does  not  derive  its 
nourishment  from  it,  is  realized  when  a  serious  attempt  is  made  to 
change  the  traditional  organization.  Perhaps  this  disposition  to 
oppose  fundamental  changes  in  institutional  organization  contrary 
to  one's  intellectual  acquiescence  is  one  of  the  diseases  of  social 
structures  which  Dr.  Ross  diagnoses  as  "Indifferentism."t 

Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  malady  that  has  temporarily, 
at  least,  severed  this  connection  between  intellect  and  will,  a  diet 
of  frank  discussion  will  do  the  patient  no  harm,  and  perhaps  it  will 
do  him  some  good. 

A  large  majority  of  normal  schools  follow  in  general  the  tradi- 
tional principles  of  organization  of  the  first  normal  schools  of  Massa- 
chusetts. An  account  of  one  of  these  closed  with  a  description  of 
activities  in  their  descending  order  of  importance  with  a  sentence 
laying  down  a  principle  of  organization  not  unlike  that  found  in 
the  current  catalogues  of  many  normal  schools:  "In  the  last  place, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  aid  of  all  the  instruction  and  exercises 

•Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching — Curricula  Designed 
for  the  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  American  Public  Schools,  Section  8. 

tRoss-American  Journal  of  Sociology,  October,  1918. 
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within  the  limits  of  the  Normal  School,  properly  so  called,  there 
is  to  be  established  a  common  or  district  school  of  practice,  in  which, 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal  of  the  school,  the  yoimg  teacher 
may  have  the  benefit  of  actual  exercise  in  the  business  of  instruc- 
tion."* 

This  type  of  normal  school  has  developed  strongly  along  academ- 
ic lines,  but  for  the  most  part  the  training  department  has  remained 
a  place  where  the  ** young  teacher"  may  be  trained  only  in  the  first 
steps  of  school  routine. 

There  is  another  type  of  normal  school  represented  by  the  Os- 
wego Normal  and  Training  School.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  terms 
** Training"  and  ** Normal"  are  connected  by  the  coordinate  con- 
junction, "and,"  and,.,  further,  that  they  are  adjectives  of  equal 
weight  modifying  the  word,  "School."  The  two  divisions  of  the 
school  are  linked  inseparably  together  as  shown  by  the  titles  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty;  e.  g.  "Charles  S.  Sheldon — Biology,  Phys- 
iology, Nature  Methods,  and  Criticism  of  Teaching  same  in  Train- 
ing School." 

Each  type  of  normal  school  is  strong  in  what  the  other  is  weak. 
The  Oswego  type  is  strong  in  its  emphasis  upon  the  central  posi- 
tion given  to  experimental  and  practice  teaching,  but  weak  in 
depth  and  breadth  of  training  in  subject-matter.  The  early  Mass- 
achusetts type  from  the  beginning  has  been  growing  stronger  in 
subject-matter  standards  until  now  many  normal  schools  of  this 
tradition  are  able  to  market  their  degrees  on  a  par  with  those  of 
standard  universities  and  colleges.  The  former,  true  to  its  Pest- 
alozzian  inspiration,  relies  upon  methods  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  in- 
struction, while  the  latter  relies  upon  academic  courses,  but  in 
addition  tolerates  a  number  of  courses  designated  as  "special-meth- 
ods courses,"  "teachers'  courses,"  or  "courses  in  teaching"  the 
various  subjects  as  arithmetic,  geography,  English,  etc.  These 
methods  courses  are  usually  taught  by  the  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  academic  bias.  Frequently  these  courses  deal  with  the  meth- 
odology, origin,  development,  history,  and  organization  of  the  sub- 
jects. Sometimes,  also,  they  consist  of  a  rehash  of  methods  and 
devices  of  a  teachers*  generation  long  since  "gone  West."  Again 
these  courses  are  frequently  excellent  in  methods  of  teaching  pro- 
cedures, but  they  are  relatively  non-functional  because  the  instruc- 


♦Hinsdale,  Horace  Mann.  Page  157. 
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tors  by  virtue  of  their  positions  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  in- 
side of  the  training  department.  The  claims  for  an  adequate  know- 
ledge of  subject-matter  and  right  method  are  both  legitimate,  but 
they  will  be  more  effectively  liquidated  by  their  fusion  in  all  sub- 
ject-matter courses  than  by  drawing  a  sharp  distinction  between 
special  methods  courses  and  academic  courses.  "All  such  courses 
[subject-matter  courses],"  says  Bagley,  "should  have  a  distinctly 
pedagogical  purpose  in  the  sense  that  each  should  be  organized  to 
make  its  unique  and  specific  contribution  to  the  technical  and 
professional  equipment  of  the  teacher."*  All  methods  of  school- 
room procedures  such  as  the  socialized  recitation,  supervised  study, 
project-problem  instruction,  etc.,  can  be  made  efficient  only  by  the 
director  of  teacher  training,  supervisors,  and  training  school  assis- 
tants, all  of  whom  are  closely  associated  with  practice  teaching. 

A  mere  shifting  of  subjects  and  aims  of  instruction,  however, 
will  not  solve  the  problem.  All  members  of  the  faculty  must  look 
toward  the  training  department  as  the  central  laboratory  and  ped- 
agogical clearing  house  of  the  institution.  Training  schools  should 
no  longer  be  regarded  as  places  for  merely  training  novices  in  the 
first  steps  of  schoolroom  routine,  but  places  where  experienced 
teachers  may  break  up  their  accustomed  routines  and  work  out 
problems  of  instruction  in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory.  Training 
schools  should  be  carefully  controlled  experimental  schools.  What 
changes  will  be  necessary  before  these  conditions  may  be  realized? 

1.  The  supervisors  of  teaching  must  be  paid  salaries  equal  to 
those  of  instructors  in  other  departments  of  the  normal  school. 
The  director  of  teacher  training  usually  receives  a  salary  equal  to 
or  a  little  more  than  that  received  by  heads  of  other  departments, 
but  this  is  because  of  his  executive  duties. 

2.  The  professional  standing  of  supervisors  must  be. regarded  as 
high  as  that  of  teachers  in  other  departments. 

3.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  supervisors,  (1)  to  give 
all  courses  and  activities  offered  in  the  progressive  city  school  sys- 
tems of  the  country,  and  (2)  to  teach  all  subjects  of  the  training 
schools  without  making  student  assistance  necessary.  Many  train- 
ing schools  cannot  begin  work  without  the  aid  of  a  number  of  prac- 
tice teachers. 


•Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.      Curricula  designed 
for  the  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  American  Public  Schools,  Sec.  7. 
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4.  The  training  schools  of  normal  schools  granting  a  degree,  which 
entitles  their  graduates  to  teach  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools, 
and  issuing  various  certificates,  entitling  students  to  teach  the  var- 
ious phases  of  elementary  school  work,  should  include  the  follow- 
ing units  of  organization:  Kindergarten,  primary  grades,  intermed- 
iate grades,  junior  high  school,  and  senior  high  school. 

5.  The  equipment  and  furnishings  of  training  schools  ought  to 
be  as  good  as  those  of  progressive  city  schools. 

6.  Janitors  of-  training  schools  ought  to  exemplify  the  best  ser- 
vice of  *  *  Janitordom. ' ' 

7.  Training  school  buildings  ought  to  be  strictly  modem  for  the 
time  in  which  they  are  built.  If  possible  they  should  be  of  Class  A 
construction.  Training  school  buildings  should  be  large  enough 
and  their  rooms  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  classes  of 
thirty  to  forty  pupils  and  a  number  of  student  teachers  and  ob- 
servers. In  harmony  with  the  "epiphyte"  point  of  view,  many 
training  school  buildings  resemble  doll  houses  in  their  dimensions. 
Entering  classes  are  by  necessity  so  small  that  upper  grade  classes 
have  to  be  largely  recruited  from  other  schools,  thus  making  the 
measurement  of  any  line  of  work  carried  through  several  grades 
impossible. 

8.  The  schedule  for  all  training  school  classes  should  be  made 
out  first  and  then  that  of  all  other  normal  school  classes  made  to 
fit.  Even  with  this  privilege  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrange 
a  satisfactory  program  when  the  needs  of  pupils,  of  student  teach- 
ers, of  room-charge  supervisors,  of  special  supervisors,  and  inci- 
dentally of  the  director  of  teacher  training  are  considered. 

9.  Finally,  there  should  be  frequent  and  regular  meetings  of  the 
entire  faculty  of  the  normal  school  to  discuss  the  fundamental 
problems  of  education  which  are  squarely  up  to  the  normal  schools 
of  this  country  to  solve.  So  much  of  the  organization  of  education- 
al institutions  is  mere  papier  casse  because  there  are  no  common 
and  vital  purposes  put  into  it  by  the  faculties. 

The  Kansas  State  Normal  School  at  Emporia  with  a  number  of 
other  similar  institutions,  is  trying  to  make  progress  in  reversing 
the  *'upside-downness"  of  the  academic  tradition.  Before  outlin- 
ing certain  changes  which  are  taking  place  in  this  institution,  let 
it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  writer  does  not  underestimate  the 
extreme  importance  of  deep  and  broad  scholarship  in  normal  school 
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training,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  does  insist  that  every  ounce  of 
scholarship  should  be  made  functional  in  the  teaching  profession 
conceived  in  the  broadest  possible  terms. 

THE    TEACHER-TRAINING    SYSTEM    OF    THE    KANSAS    STATE    NORMAL 
SCHOOL  AT  EMPORIA:  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

Practice  teaching  is  carried  on  in  the  Elementary  School,  the 
Junior  High  School  and  the  Senior  High  School  of  the  Normal 
School.  By  special  agreement  with  the  Board  of  Education,  prac- 
tice teaching  is,  also,  done  in  the  City  Schools  of  Emporia.  Prac- 
tice teaching  is,  also,  carried  on  in  certain  rural  school  centers. 

The  director  of  teacher  training  has  general  charge  of  all  practice 
teaching  except  practice  teaching  in  certain  rural  centers  which  is 
directed  by  the  professor  of  rural  education.  The  director  of  teach- 
er training  and  the  professor  of  rural  education  act  in  close  cooper- 
ation. 

Elementary  School — This  school  consists  of  three  divisions,  viz., 
Kindergarten,  Primary  Grades,  including  the  first  three  grades,  and 
the  Intermediate  Grades,  including  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades. 

The  kindergarten  is  presided  over  by  one  head  supervisor,  one 
assistant  supervisor,  and  a  supervisor  of  music. 

The  work  of  the  primary  grades  is  conducted  by  one  head  super- 
visor, two  or  three  assistant  supervisors,  a  supervisor  of  music,  and 
a  physical  training  supervisor. 

The  work  of  the  intermediate  grades  is  directed  by  a  head  super- 
visor, three  or  four  assistant  supervisors,  a  supervisor  of  music,  a 
supervisor  of  drawing,  a  supervisor  of  home  economics,  a  super- 
visor of  physical  training,  a  supervisor  of  manual  training  and  a 
supervisor  of  penmanship. 

The  work  of  the  intermediate  grades  is  departmentalized,  al- 
though the  head  supervisor  and  each  of  the  three  or  four  assistant 
supervisors  frequently  have  charge  of  two  or  more  subjects  in  the 
same  or  in  different  grades.  The  head  supervisor,  and  her  assis- 
tants are  known  as  room-charge  supervisors,  having  the  direction 
of  the  management  and  discipline  of  the  intermediate  grades  and 
of  the  instruction  in  English,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  and 
elementary  science. 

Junior  High  School — This  school  consists  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades.  It  has  a  principal  who  is  also  supervisor  of  his- 
tory and  civics.    The  principal  together  with  the  supervisors  of 
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mathematics,  elementary  and  general  science,  and  English,  have 
general  charge  of  the  management  and  discipline.  In  addition  to 
the  special  supervisors,  named  for  the  intermediate  grades  (i.e.  sup- 
ervisors who  are  not  room-charge  supervisors)  there  is  a  supervis- 
or of  foreign  languages  (at  present  French  and  Latin). 

The  supervisors  of  mathematics,  elementary'  and  general  science, 
history  and  civics,  in  the  Junior  High  School  help  in  organizing 
the  courses  in  their  lines,  respectively,  in  the  intermediate  grades 
and  aid  the  assistant  supervisors  of  that  department  in  their  work 
in  various  ways. 

Senior  High  School. — This  school  consists  of  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  grades  and  is  presided  over  by  a  principal  and  a  full 
core  of  teachers  and  supervisors. 

City  Schools. — The  director  of  teacher  training  cooperating  with 
the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  chooses  the  teachers,  who  super- 
vise the  practice  teaching  and  have  general  charge  of  the  work. 
The  director  of  teacher  training  may  send  any  of  the  principals  or 
supervisors  of  the  Normal  Training  Schools  to  the  City  Schools  to 
assist  him  in  directing  the  work  of  practice  teaching.  Students 
without  teaching  experience  do  part  of  their  practice  teaching  in 
the  City  Schools,  to  learn  the  regular  routine  procedures,  which 
are  not  provided  in  the  Normal  Training  Schools.  The  Normal 
Training  Schools,  "especially  the  Elementary  School  and  the  Junior 
High  School,  are  becoming  semi-experimental,  and  are  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  student  teachers  who  have  had  some  teaching 
experience.  The  student  teachers  in  the  City  Schools  are  known 
as  "teaching  apprentices." 

Rural  School  Centers. — Agreements  are  made  ^th  boards  of  ed- 
ucation of  certain  neighboring  rural  schools  and  small  town  schools 
to  furnish  practice  teaching  facilities  for  students  who  are  prepar- 
ing to  teach  in  small  towns  and  rural  schools.  This  work  is  di- 
rected by  the  professor  of  rural  education,  cooperating  with  the 
director  of  teacher  training.  The  general  plan  of  this  work  is  to 
select  a  small  town  as  a  rural  school  center.  A  supervisor  has 
charge  of  all  practice  teaching  in  the  town  and  in  the  rural  schools 
included  in  the  group.  The  professor  of  rural  education  makes 
frequent  trips  to  this  group  of  schools  to  direct  the  work  of  prac- 
tice teaching.  The  present  arrangement  requires  that  each  stu- 
dent devote  her  undivided  attention  and  effort  for  one  month  to 
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this  work,  for  which  she  receives  four  hours  of  the  six  hours  credit 
in  practice  teaching  required  for  the  Ufe  certificate.  The  other  two 
hours  are  taken  afterwards  in  the  training  schools. 

The  Bureau  of  Educational  Standards  and  Measurements  works 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  supervisors  of  the  Training  Schools 
in  testing  the  results  of  instruction  and  in  initiating  new  tests. 

MINIMUM  SUBJECT-MATTER  PREREQUISITES  FOR  PRACTICE  TEACHING. 

1.  For  the  Life  Certificate  to  teach  in  the  Kindergarten. 

Twenty  hours,  definitely  prescribed. 

2.  For  the  Life  Certificate  to  teach  in  the  Primary  Grades. 

Twenty  hours,  definitely  prescribed. 

3.  For  the  Life  Certificate  to  teach  in  the  Intermediate  Grades. 

From  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hoiu's  required;  in  each  of 
three  departments,  including  English,  six  to  eight  hours. 

4.  Requirements  for  the  Life  Certificate  to  teach  in  Junior  High 
Schools. 

From  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  required;  in  eaph  of 
two  departments,  including  English,  nine  to  twelve  hours. 

5.  Requirements  for  the  B.  S.  Degree  in  Education  to  teach  in 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

Twelve  hours  of  English.    Majors  and  minors  required  for 
the  degree. 

6.  Requirements  for  the  Life  Certificate  to  teach  in  Rural  Schools. 

From  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours  required;  in  each  of  four 
departments,  including  English,  four  to  six  hours. 

7.  The  director  of  teacher  training  and  the  professor  of  rural 
education  act  as  chief  advisers  to  candidates  for  the  life  certificate 
in  electing  their  subject-matter  courses. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING  INTRODUCTORY  SUBJECTS  REQUIR  ED 

1.  For  all  students  preparing  to  teach  in  elementary  schools,  and 
for  all  students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the  junior  high  schools 
on  a  life  certificate. 

1.  Elementary  Instruction 3  hrs. 

By  the  director  of  teacher  training. 
A.  Additional  introductory  subjects  for  the  kindergarten. 

(1)  Kindergarten  Technique 3  hrs. 

By  the  head  supervisor  of  the  kindergarten. 

(2)  Methods  in  Primary  Instruction 4  hrs. 

By  the  head  supervisor  of  the  primary  grades. 
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B.  Additional  introductory  subject  for  the  primary  grades. 

(1)  Methods  in  Primary  Instruction 4  hrs. 

By  the  head  supervisor  of  the  primary  grades. 

2.  For  all  candidates  for  the  B.  S.  Degree  in  Education  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  in  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

1.  High  School  Instruction 3  hrs. 

By  the  director  of  teacher  training. 

3.  For  all  students  preparing  to  teach  in  rural  schools  and  small 
town  schools. 

1.  Rural  School  Instruction  and  Management 5  hrs. 

By  the  professor  of  rural  education. 
All  of  the  above  subjects  are  given  by  instructors  immediately 
concerned  with  practice  teaching.    There  are  no  intervening  spec- 
ial methods  subjects  between  the  above  subjects  and  practice  teach- 
ing. 

All  of  the  above  courses  include  varying  amounts  of  observation 
and  participation  in  schoolroom  work. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING  PARTICIPATION 

Practice  teaching  is  inmiediately  preceded  by  introductory  courses 
in  methods,  which  include  a  certain  amount  of  observation  and 
participation  in  schoolroom  duties.  Full  participation  in  teaching, 
however,  follows  after  these  courses  are  completed. 

The  work  of  practice  teaching  is  distributed  in  general  as  follows: 

1.  Practice  teaching  participation  in  which  all  phases  including 
the  conducting  of  a  recitation,  supervising  study,  observing  the 
work  of  the  supervisor,  marking  papers,  preparing  materials,  etc., 
are  carried  on  by  student  teachers  from  four  to  five  hours  per  week 
for  one  semester  or  one  year  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
certificate  or  degree  for  which  the  student  is  working. 

2.  Regularly  scheduled  conferences  with  supervisors  are  held  from 
one  to  two  hours  per  week  for  one  semester,  or  one  year,  while  the 
student  is  doing  her  practice  teaching.  These  conferences  are  sub- 
stitutes for  special  methods  subjects,  which  were  formerly  given  by 
instructors  who  had  little  if  anything  to  do  with  practice  teaching. 
These  conferences  are  systematically  organized  and  require  as  much 
work  on  the  part  of  student  teachers  as  did  the  former  special  meth- 
ods courses. 

3.  Personal  conferences  with  supervisors  several  times  a  week. 
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4.  General  conferences  of  all  student  teachers  of  a  division  or 
a  school  with  the  head  supervisor  or  principal  regarding  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  group,  as,  for  example,  a  consideration  of 
school  projects,  general  management,  discipline,  etc.  Other  super- 
visors and  assistants  belonging  to  the  group  usually  attend. 

5.  General  conferences  of  all  student  teachers  of  one  or  more  or 
all  divisions  or  schools  with  the  director  of  teacher  training  in  which 
the  larger  problems  of  the  school  or  divisions  of  the  school  are  dis- 
cussed.   All  supervisors  concerned  attend  these  conferences. 

6.  General  conferences  of  all  student  teachers  engaged  in  small 
town  or  rural  school  practice  teaching  with  the  professor  of  rural 
education. 

REQUIRED  SUBJECTS  CLOSELY  RELATED  TO  PRACTICE  TEACHING  AND 
TO  INTRODUCTORY  SUBJECTS 

1.  General  Educational  Psychology 3  hrs. 

This  subject  is  a  prerequisite  to  practice  teaching  in  the 
training  schools  and  must  be  taken  before  or  with  the  first  in- 
troductory subjects  to  practice  teaching. 

By  the  head  of  the  department  of  psychology. 

2.  Advanced  Educational  Psychology 3  hrs. 

Prerequisite  to  practice  teaching  for  all  candidates  for  the 
B.  S.  Degree  in  Education. 

By  the  head  of  the  department  of  psychology. 

3.  Educational  Measurements,  I, 2  hrs. 

Required  for  teaching  in  intermediate  grades,  junior  high 
school,  and  rural  schools.  This  subject  should  preferably  be 
taken  while  the  student  is  practice  teaching. 

By  the  head  of  the  department  of  administration 
and   supervision. 

4.  Six  hours  of  work  are  selected  from  a  variety  of  courses  deal- 
ing with  the  administrational,  psychological,  or  social  problems  of 
the  school,  by  all  candidates  for  the  B.  S.  Degree  in  Education. 

"summing  up"  EDUCATIONAL  SUBJECTS 
TO  BE  TAKEN  AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  PRACTICE  TEACHING 

1.  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice 3  hrs. 

For  all  students  who  have  had  practice  teaching  in  the  kin- 
dergarten. 

2.  Administration  of  Elementary  School  Instruction  (Not  yet 
provided) 3  hrs. 
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For  all  students  who  have  had  practice  teaching  in  the  ele- 
mentary   school. 

3.  Administration  of  Rural  School  Instruction  (Not  yet  provided) 
3  hrs. 

For  all  students  who  have  had  practice  teaching  in  small 
towns  or  rural  schools. 

4.  Administration  of  Junior  High  School  Instruction  (Not  yet 
provided) 3  hrs. 

For  all  students  who  have  had  practice  teaching  in  the  jun- 
ior high  school. 

5.  Administration  of  Senior  High  School  Instruction  (Provided 
but  not  yet  perscribed) 3  hrs. 

For  all  students  who  have  had  practice  teaching  in  the  sen- 
ior high  school. 

6.  Principles  of  Education 3  hrs. 

Required  in  the  senior  year  for  all  degree  students. 

The  above  courses  are  given  or  should  be  given,  with  the  excefH 
tion  of  Kindergarten  Theory  and  Practice,  by  the  Department  of 
Administration  and  Supervision  and  by  the  Department  of  Rural 
Education. 

Criticism  of  this  article  is  cordially  invited. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


SIGHT-SAVING  AND  SPEECH  IMPROVEMENT 

CLASSES* 

Augustine  L.  Rafter 
Assistant  Superintendent  Boston  Public  Schools 

Sight-Saving  Classes 
gOSTON  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  city  in  America 
to  open  a  class  for  children  with  defects  of  vision  too  serious 
to  admit  of  their  education  in  regular  graded  classes.  In  April, 
1913,  the  movement  was  inaugurated  by  forming  a  class  of  six 
children.  The  class  has  expanded  to  four,  and  the  pupils  have  in- 
creased to  forty-two.  The  material  increase  is  of  little  importance, 
but  the  overthrow  of  a  deep-seated  aversion,  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents, to  having  their  children  withdrawn  from  the  regular  grades  to 
receive  special  work  with  the  least  possible  outlay  of  eye  power 
may  be  claimed  as  a  positive,  noteworthy,  social,  economic  and  edu- 
cational advance.  The  growth  of  this  idea  has  been  exceedingly 
slow  and  even  at  this  date  some  parents  refuse  to  have  their  children 
withdrawn,  from  the  regular  classes,  but  the  peak  of  the  load  of  op- 
position has  evidently  been  reached  and  the  majority  of  parents 
now  see,  acknowledge,  and  embrace  the  benefits  of  sight-saving 

♦Prepared  for  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
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classes.  Nothing  is  more  evident  in  the  school  system  than  that 
this  t3rpe  of  class  will  increase  to  meet  the  evident  demands  of  the 
school  community. 

The  foundation  for  the  work  has  been  securely  laid.  The  peda- 
gogical aspects  of  the  class  would  seem  to  be  correct.  Whenever  a 
pupil  in  the  grades  is  noted  by  his  teacher  as  being  abnormally  low 
visioned,  he  is  referred  to  an  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Commis- 
sion for  the  Blind,  who  sees  that  he  is  duly  examined  by  a  com- 
petent oculist  at  the  Massachusetts  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary.  If 
by  the  use  of  glasses  his  vision  can  be  improved  to  a  degree  approach- 
ing normal,  he  is  recommended  for  admission  to  the  sight-saving 
class.  A  card  is  made  out  for  him  recording  such  points  in  his  fam- 
ily history  as  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  condition  of  his  eyes, 
the  degree  of  defective  vision  and  other  data  that  are  of  importance 
to  the  teacher.  Because  of  his  eye  trouble  this  child  is  usually  back- 
ward in  his  studies  and  usually  below  grade.  He  has  very  little  idea 
of  doing  things  well,  because  he  has  hitherto  been  excused  on  the 
plea  of  poor  sight.  He  is  slow  to  become  accustomed  to  the  radi- 
cal change  made  in  his  mode  of  school  life  and  at  first  may  be  an- 
tagonistic to  it.  Little  by  little  such  a  state  of  mind  wears  away, 
and  he  learns  to  appreciate  the  rest  that  is  afforded  to  his  eyes. 

A  pupil  not  long  ago  reported  that  he  had  been  free  from  head- 
ache since  coming  to  the  sight-saving  class,  while  previously,  he 
used  to  go  home  crying  with  severe  pains  in  his  head  almost  every 
afternoon.  In  his  new  class  he  is  given  a  new  kind  of  work  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  change  the  focus  of  his  eyes  and  to 
neutralize  any  possible  strain. 

At  present  there  are  three  centers — first,  a  double  class  at  the 
Old-Thornton  Street  School  in  Roxbury;  second,  one  at  the  Wil- 
liam Blackstone  School  in  the  West  End,  and  third,  in  the  George 
Frisbie  Hoar  School  in  South  Boston.  Car  tickets  are  distributed 
to  pupils  who  attend  the  first-named  center  as  such  pupils  come 
from  all  over  the  city,  but  the  other  two  centers  are  centrally  loca- 
ted with  respect  to  the  homes  of  children  attending  from  that  section 
of  the  city. 

The  furnishings  of  a  sight-saving  room  differ  materially  from 
the  normal.  Graduated  Molthrop  chairs  and  desks  prevail.  These 
may  be  readily  and  noiselessly  moved  by  the  pupil  frorii  class  align- 
ment to  any  position  in  the  room.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  to 
find  a  half-dozen  desks  in  front  of  as  many  blackboards  on  which 
in  script  threefold  enlarged  is  .written  the  work  for  the  individual 
child.  Everything  in  the  way  of  print  and  script  is  magnified. 
Special  books  in  bold,  clear  type  are  provided.  There  are  now 
being  printed  in  extra  large  clear  type  the  approved  spelling  lists 
for  the  different  grades.  Blimt,  soft  graphite  pencils  are  used  on 
paper  and  notebooks  that  are  unglazed.  Outline  blackboard  maps 
are  filled  in  either  in  white  or  in  sharply  contrasted  colors  with  a 
few  great  essentials.    Physical  geography  is  linked  up  with  the  sand 
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table,  on  which  reliefs  may  be  physically  felt,  even  though  not 
perfectly  observed  through  vision.  Large  letters  on  wood  serve 
for  word  building,  anagrams  and  sentences. 

Handwork  which  requires  the  minimum  of  eye  guidance  is  em- 
phasized, knitting  by  both  boys  and  girls,  crocheting,  weaving  on 
small  and  large  looms.  A  few  pupils  have  entered  domestic  and 
woodworking  classes,  although  not  to  the  extent  that  would  seem 
desirable  and  even  imperative.  So  far  as  experience  may  serve  as 
a  guide,  most  girls  in  sight-saving  classes  should  be  prepared  for 
domestic  duties,  for  the  care  of  children  and  for  home-keepers. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  boys  should  have  as  varied  a  hand  training 
as  possible.  From  a  follow-up  system  it  has  been  learned  that 
two  boys  of  the  original  class  found  and  retained  places  in  a  shoe 
factory,  two  others  are  doing  well  in  small  stores,  while  a  third  is 
commended  by  his  employer  in  a  varnish  factory.  Three  others  are 
selling  papers. 

That  the  musical  nature  of  these  children  may  be  trained,  and 
that  they  may  derive  pleasure  and  possible  material  profit  from 
hearing  and  participating  in  good  music,  every  room  ought  to  be 
furnished  with  a  piano.  These  children  are  mentally  normal,  and 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  some  of  the  boys  might  not 
in  time,  with  training,  earn  a  livelihood  by  piano  timing. 

We  ^dM  be  in  a  better  position  to  determine  more  accurately 
than  now  what  is  to  be  the  very  best  course  for  sight-saving  classes 
when  the  follow-up  system  now  in  operation  reveals  present  ineffec- 
tualities.  At  the  present  time  we  are  guided  by  the  best  judgment 
analogies  afford. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  a  debatable  question  whether  sight- 
saving  pupils  should  be  segregated  from  their  mates  all  day  long 
or  for  a  portion  of  the  day  only.  Two  types  of  classes  have  been 
maintained  in  Boston  and  the  conclusion  generally  arrived  at  is 
that  entire  segregation  should  not  be  allowed.  These  children,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  ultranervous  and  supersensitive.  They 
are  not  to  be  taught  as  blind  children,  but  rather  in  much  the  same 
way  as  normal-sighted  children  are,  the  great  difference  being  that 
appeal  is  made  less  to  the  sense  of  sight  and  more  to  the  other  senses. 
The  aim,  it  would  seem,  should  be  to  train  them  to  become,  in  the 
highest  degree  possible,  useful  members  of  the  community.  The 
prevailing  belief  is  that  these  children  should  be  sent  to  their  re- 
spective grade  rooms  for  a  part  of  each  day;  first,  because  almost 
every  parent,  when  approached  upon  the  subject  of  transferring 
his  child  from  a  regular  grade  to  the  sight-saving  class,  refuses  to 
do  so  until  he  is  convinced  that  the  oral  work  will  be  in  a  great 
measure  the  same,  and  that  the  eyes  of  his  child  will  have  a  rest 
in  the  special  class  from  fine  written  work,  from  reading  and  close 
study.  Second,  it  is  impossible  for  one  teacher  to  give  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  effective 
instruction  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  child  can  take  a  book 
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and  study,  but  that  all  lessons  must,  as  a  general  thing,  be  orally 
** instilled."  Almost  all  the  work  in  the  sight-saving  class  must  be 
individual.  The  child  comes  from  the  grades  showing  a  nervous 
haste  in  his  work,  a  low  standard  in  spelling  and  in  penmanship, 
an  exceedingly  low  standard  of  written  expression.  The  attempt 
must  be  made  to  overcome  all  these  deficiencies  and  many  others 
by  quickening  his  powers  of  observation,  keeping  in  mind  tiiis  fact, 
that  after  leaving  school  the  child's  interest  is  to  be  kept  alive  by 
suggestions  gained  through  intelligent  listening  rather  than  through 
the  printed  sentence.  Third,  the  small  nimiber  of  pupils  in  the 
sight-saving  class  tends  to  render  a  child  more  self-conscious  and  to 
make  him  realize  that  he  is  not  quite  like  other  children,  but  when 
he  mingles  with  other  children  and  recites  in  their  class  rooms  such 
nicknames  as  "blinky"  and  "blindy"  disappear,  and  the  special 
child  is  normalized.  The  sight-saving  class  should  supplement  the 
oral  work  of  the  regular  grades.  If  the  teachers  of  both  classes  co- 
operate and  perfectly  understand  what  each  one's  function  is,  the 
very  highest  degree  of  efficiency  may  be  attained. 

The  sight-saving  teachers  of  Boston  have  begun  a  series  of  meet- 
ings designed  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  all  what  each  individual 
may  have  learned  of  the  technique,  the  philosophy  and  the  special 
treatment  that  may  be  applied  to  the  specific  problem.  Com- 
parison of  methods,  admissions  of  full  or  partial  failures  to  be  avoid- 
ed, expositions  of  trials  that  point  to  probable  successes,  unification 
of  desirable  aims,  incentives,  rewards,  trials,  triiunphs — all  of  these 
and  more  have  been  discussed  and  the  teachers  have  "got  together. " 

It  must  be  that  eye  experts  have  much  that  would  be  of  value  to 
laymen  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  the  vision  of  the  im- 
perfect sighted.  It  is  proposed  to  invite,  in  the  inmiediate  future, 
the  co-operation  of  such  specialists  to  the  end  that  the  teachers  may 
gain  a  broader  understanding  of  a  highly  technical  problem. 

Speech  Improvement  Classes 

The  bulk  of  the  data  for  this  report  on  speech  improvement 
classes  was  furnished  by  Miss  Theresa  A.  Dacey,  specially  assign- 
ed to  direct  speech  improvement  classes. 

In  December  of  last  year  a  new  center  was  opened  in  the  kind- 
ergarten room  of  the  Old  Mather  School.  Since  its  opening,  sessions 
have  been  held  therein  on  four  afternoons  of  the  week.  The  open- 
ing of  this  kindergarten  room  was  the  first  instance  in  the  city  in 
which  a  room  had  been  thus  used.  The  experiment,  for  it  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment,  has  been  observed  carefully  for  over  a 
year  now.  In  my  opinion  a  kindergarten  room  may  well  be  used 
as  a  makeshift  for  a  speech  improvement  class  when  no  suitable 
room  is  available,  but  I  consider  a  class  thus  placed  as  inadequately 
housed.  A  kindergarten  room  is  ill  adapted  for  any  class  other 
than  a  kindergarten,  the  furniture  is  undersized,  there  are  no  desks, 
etc.  A  speech  improvement  class  needs  a  home  of  its  own  much 
more  than  an  ordinary  regular  class  does.  Modem  medicine  claims  to 
have  demonstrated  that  defective  speech  is  at  bottom  a  pathological 
condition.    The  pupils  in  speech  improvement  classes  are  over- 
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sensitive  and  so  constricted  in  their  speech  cramps  and  spasms  that 
liberation  must  be  secured.  They  must  be  made  to  feel  at  home 
and  at  their  ease.  The  very  first  and  an  jindispensable  element  in 
any  course  that  looks  to  the  remedy  of  speech  defects  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  confidence  between  teacher  and  pupils.  This  confidence 
can  be  more  readily  and  permanently  established  in  a  room  fitted 
for  its  specific  purpose  with  suitable  portable  graded  furniture, 
portable  phonetic  and  language  charts,  extra  board  room  for  a 
great  amount  of  written  material  for  special  phonetic  drill.  Not  to 
dwell  longer  on  this  phase  of  the  subject,  I  recommend  that  in  the 
future  speech  improvement  classes  be  housed  4n  rooms  specifically 
and  solely  established  for  their  particular  use. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  school  year  in  September,  1917, 
six  speech  centers  were  reorganized,  namely,  the  Mayhew,  the  Chap- 
man, the  Lafayette,  the  Sarah  J.  Baker,  the  John  Boyle  O'Reilly 
and  the  Old  Mather.  The  first  three  named  were  placed  upon  a 
five-day  full  time  schedule.  The  remaining  three  were  given  the 
broken  time  of  teachers.  In  October  last  a  new  speech  center  was 
established  in  the  Hancock  District  at  the  North  End.  The  need 
for  such  a  room  had  been  noted  for  some  time,  but  no  one  was  pre- 
pared for  so  great  a  nimiber  of  cases.  At  first  two  pupils  were 
mentioned  as  probable  candidates  for  the  school,  but  inside  of  a 
week,  in  the  Hancock  District,  and  in  the  primary  grades  alone, 
eighty-eight  cases  were  found.  The  school  is  established  in  a  new 
building  at  29  Parmenter  street.  An  experienced  grade  teacher 
specially  trained  along  certain  lines  of  speech  work  has  been  assigne  d 
to  this  new  center. 

Since  September  there  have  been  292  readmittances  for  further 
treatment  and  283  new  admittances,  making  a  grand  total  of  1,237 
different  children  who  have  received,  up  to  date,  treatment  for 
speech  defects.  There  are  now  seven  speech  centers  drawing  pupils 
from  fifty-two  different  districts.  The  mmiber  of  teachers  engaged 
in  the  work  is  six,  the  average  number  of  cases  to  a  teacher  eighty- 
three.  There  are  thirty-seven  separate  classes,  varying  in  size 
and  grade  according  to  mentality,  speech  defect  and  length  of  per- 
iod. Approximately  95  per  cent  of  the  cases  admitted  since  the 
beginning  of  the  work  have  been  classified  as  those  of  stuttering, 
the  remaining  5  per  cent  being  classified  as  backward  or  infantile 
speech,  etc. 

The  major  defects  treated  in  these  centers  are  classified  as  fol- 
lows: Stuttering,  stammering,  mutism,  backward  speech,  infantile 
speech,  organic  and  neglected  lisping,  neurotic  lisping,  defective 
voice  and  undeveloped  speech  due  to  partial  deafness.  The  minor 
or  allied  defects  which  tend  to  accentuate  the  severity  of  speech  de- 
fects are  systematically  treated  and  followed  up  by  the  department 
of  school  hygiene,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  have  any  outside 
medical  aid.  Accompanying  these  so-called  physical  defects  are 
several  very  serious  mental  states  such  as  diffidence,  discouragement, 
fear,  feeble-mindedness,  sadness,  sensitiveness,  ill-temper,  and  over- 
anxiety  for  immediate  correction. 
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The  res.ults  of  the  work  put  forth  in  these  centers  are  measured 
in  the  correction  of  individual  defects,  in  increased  power  in  read- 
ing, spelling,  and  conversation,  in  the  development  of  voice  and 
power  of  lip  reading  in  all  cases,  but  specially  in  those  of  the  par- 
tially deaf  and  in  the  development  of  personality  and  initiative. 
The  exhausting  physical  starters  such  as  muscular  twists  and  twitch- 
ing of  various  parts  of  the  body  are  subdued  and  placed  under 
control.  Spasms  of  the  tongue  and  other  speech  muscles,  severe 
contractions  and  cramps  of  the  respiratory  and  motor  muscles  are 
treated,  in  general,  successfully.  Remedial  directions,  cautions 
and  advice  in  regafd  to  the  several  cases  have  been  given  to  the 
parents  and  to  teachers  and  have  resulted  in  relieving  the  latter  of 
the  pressure  which  the  regular  grade  speeding  of  a  normal  child 
would  demand. 

A  round  table  has  been  organized  by  the  teachers  employed  in 
speech  improvement  for  the  furtherance  of  speech  correction.  On 
the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month  meetings  are  held,  at  which  wait- 
ing lists  are  checked,  records  of  cases  followed  up  are  posted,  trans- 
fers and  adjustments  are  made,  and  there  are  discussions  on  prob- 
lems of  common  interest. 

The  latest  center  established  in  the  Hancock  District  is,  in  my 
opinion,  the  t3rpe  that  should  be  multiplied  in  that  its  pupils  are 
all  drawn  from  the  primary  grades.  It  would  seem  to  need  no 
particular  argument  to  prove  that  speech  improvement  should  be 
begun  as  early  in  the  child's  life  as  possible.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  young  respond  readily  to  treatment,  and  that  the  effect  of 
remedial  training  is  dulled  and  delayed  with  the  increased  age  of 
the  pupil  afflicted.  Speech  defects  should  be  arrested  before  they 
have  had  time  to  develop;  remedial  work  may  well  be  begim  in  the 
kindergarten. 

The  policy  of  recruiting  the  force  of  instructors  for  speech  improve- 
ment classes  from  permanently  appointed  teachers  who  are  specially 
strong  in  phonetic  work  is  in  every  way  correct  and  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

EDUCATION  OF  RETARDED  CHILDREN  IN 
NEW  YORK 

'Y'HE  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  entered  upon  a 
vigorous  campaign  in  the  cities  and  school  districts  of  the 
State  to  discover  and  to  aid  the  retarded  pupil.  The  law  enacted 
in  1917,  providing  for  special  instruction  for  all  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  who  are  three  or  more  years  below  normal,  is  in  operation. 
Each  city  and  school  district  in  the  State  must  take  a  census  of 
these  children.  The  University  has  recently  added  to  its  force 
Dr.  William  B.  Cornell,  for  several  years  connected  with  the  New 
York  City  Children's  Hospital,  an  expert  in  the  study  of  children 
mentally  deficient,  and  Miss  Eleanor  A.  Gray,  a  specialist  in  the 
organization  of  courses  of  study  for  children  of  this  t3rpe.  The 
services  of  Doctor  Cornell  and  Miss  Gray  are  available  for  any 
community  of  the  State  for  the  organization  of  special  classes  or 
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for  consultation  in  regard  to  diagnosis,  coiirses  of  study  or  other 
matters  relating  to  the  education  of  mentally  retarded  children. 
School  authorities  in  any  part  of  the  State,  who  desire  assistance  in 
the  organization  of  these  special  classes,  should  make  application  to 
the  University  for  the  services  of  these  experts. 

The  University  has  also  increased  its  force  in  the  Division  of  Health 
Education.  Dr.  William  A.  Howe,  who  organized  this  branch  of 
University  service,  now  has  associated  with  him  Dr.  Franklin  W. 
Barrows  and  Dr.  Florence  A.  Sherman.  Miss  Bertha  McChesney, 
a  school  nurse  of  large  experience,  will  continue  her  services  in  the 
University.  Also  an  expert  in  oral  hygiene  will  be  appointed.  Miss 
Mary  G.  McCormick,  a  specialist  on  nutritional  courses  and  the 
malnutrition  of  school  children,  has  also  been  associated  with  the 
University  in  this  branch  of  work.  The  University  has  appointed 
eighteen  physical  education  supervisors  who  are  training  the  teach- 
ers of  the  rural  schools  to  give  instruction  in  physical  ^ucation  to 
all  the  children  attending  such  schools. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  University  to  organize  and  extend  health 
education  in  the  public  schools  as  rapidly  as  may  be  possible  until 
the  health  of  every  child  in  the  schools  receives  the  same  considera- 
tion that  is  now  given  to  his  intellectual  needs. 

NEWS  NOTES 

In  the  September  issue,  Educational  Administration  and  Super- 
vision reprinted  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee 
of  Boston  a  list  of  departments  of  E^ducational  Reseaach.  Such  a 
list  to  be  complete  should  include  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Schools,  of  which  Helen  T.  WooUey  is  director.  Dr. 
WooUey  has  made  educational  research  a  very  definite  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Cincinnati  Bureau,  while  its  contributions  to  the 
literature  of  educational  research  have  been  of  sufficient  importance 
to  entitle  it  to  an  honored  place  on  the  list.  Readers  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  directory  published,  should  make  the  following  nota- 
tion on  page  381  of  their  September  number: 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.         Vocation  Bureau.  Helen  T.  Woolley.  Director. 

Last  summer  a  change  was  made  in  the  superintendency  of  the 
schools  of  Portland,  Ch"egon.  The  superintendent  of  schools  was 
assigned  the  exclusive  duty  of  supervising  war  work  activities.  The 
first  assistant  superintendent  was  assigned  the  position  of  acting 
superintendent  of  the  schools  for  this  winter.  As  the  time  be- 
tween the  date  of  this  adjustment  and  the  date  of  opening  the 
schools  in  September  was  limited,  the  board  deemed  it  advisable 
to  not  then  select  a  permanent  superintendent.  Sometime,  how- 
ever, in  the  spring  of  1919,  the  board  will  elect  a  superintendent  of 
schools  from  among  the  list  of  available  men. 
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The  Americanization  of  Education 
H.  B.  Wilson 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Berkeley,  California 

T  will  be  well  to  understand  at  the  outset  in  what  sense  and 
with  what  meaning  the  term,  ** Americanization"  will  be 
employed  in  the  discussion  that  follows.  By  ** Americanization"  I 
shall  not  mean  that  educative  effort  designated  Americanization, 
which  is  directed  to  the  serving  of  foreigners  in  their  preparation 
for  naturalization.  Nor  shall  I  mean  merely  nationalization  in  the 
sense  of  national  support  with  a  measure  of  national  control.  What 
I  have  in  mind  when  I  use  the  expression  the  "Americanization  of 
Education"  is  the  establishment  of  an  educational  system  in  the 
United  States  which  is  definitely  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  serve 
the  present  and  future  needs  of  our  nation.  It  must  be  a  system 
adapted  to  realize  our  present  and  gradually  evolving  ideals;  a 
system  adapted  to  preserve,* enlarge  and  improve  our  democratic 
American  institutions.  It  must  be  concerned  with  minimizing  and 
eliminating  our  shortcomings  at  the  same  time  that  it  seeks  to  en- 
large and  augment  our  virtues  and  strengths. 

The  importance  of  raising  our  schools  to  the  highest  plane  of  ef- 
ficiency is  all  the  greater  now  because  of  the  great  world  leadership 
of  the  United  States.  We  stand  today  proven  the  most  efficient 
nation  of  the  earth,  not  only  in  wealth,  but  in  commercial  and 
industrial  efficiency.  Our  army  is  recognized  as  not  only  the  most 
perfect  physically,  but  as  the  cleanest  morally  and  the  most  high- 
minded  intellectually  of  any  army  ever  assembled  under  any  flag. 
The  military  nations  of  the  world  marvel  at  the  irresistible  dadi 
of  the  relatively  raw  and. green  troops,  which  constitute  our  Ameri- 
can Army,  the  greatest  army  of  fighters  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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Such  efficiency  as  is  embodied  in  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
was  never  seen  in  the  world  until  we  entered  the  war.  Not  only  in 
speed  and  quantity  of  production  in  marshalling  our  forces  have 
we  outdone  the  expectation  of  the  world,  but  we  have  transcended 
just  as  far  what  the  world  expected  in  the  quality  of  our  product. 

In  determining  the  standards  that  we  ^ould  approximate  in 
our  educational  efforts,  we  must  examine  carefully  the  efficiency 
standards  outside  the  field  of  education,  as  they  are  found  operating 
in  industry,  commerce  and  finance.  Not  only  in  war,  but  in  every 
progressive  institution  of  industry  and  commerce  is  efficiency  the. 
slogan.  Under  the  standard  expressed  in  this  term  in  all  outstand- 
ing successful  and  progressive  institutions,  anything  which  is  merely 
average,  ordinary,  commonplace,  or  which  becomes  out-of-date  is 
immediately  put  to  one  side,  that  it  may  be  superseded  by  that  which 
is  excellent,  first-grade,  and  up-to-date. 

The  operation  of  this  principle  might  be  endlessly  illustrated. 
I  had  intimate  knowledge  of  the  expense  which  a  large  concern  manu- 
facturing plumbing  supplies  incurred  about  six  years  ago  in  the 
installation  of  a  complete  and  expensive  cost  accounting  and  effic- 
iency system.  It  appeared  incredible  to  me  that  it  could  be  wise 
to  invest  $50,000  for  the  expert  service,  clerical  help,  printing,  and 
furniture,  necessary  to  the  installation  of  this  modem  system.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  meet  and  confer  a  nimiber  of  times  with  the 
experts,  who  installed  the  system,  with  the  result  that  I  became  great- 
ly interested  in  the  results  which  were  expected  from  its  use.  About 
four  years  after  the  system  became  operative  it  was  my  privilege  to 
visit  this  great  manufacturing  establishment  again.  Naturally  I 
inquired  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  the  management  with 
the  modem  efficiency  system.  The  president  answered  with  en- 
thusiasm that  the  original  cost  of  installation  was  more  than  paid 
for  by  the  savings  accomplished  and  the  increased  returns  secured 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year.  I  hastened  to  express  my  pleasure, 
whereupon  he  informed  me  that  while  it  was  the  best  available  at 
the  time  of  its  installation,  great  improvements  had  been  made  in 
such  systems  since  it  was  installed.  Again  I  was  greatly  surprised 
to  leam  that  they  regarded  this  system,  only  four  years  old,  as  so 
out-of-date  and  so  ordinary  as  compared,  to  other  greatly  improved 
systems  that  at  that  time  they  had  a  group  of  experts  at  work  in 
their  factory  installing  the  most,  up-to-date  and  perfect  system 
which  had  been  evolved.    I  learned  that  the  original  estimate  for 
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.expert  service,  clerical  help,  new  printing  and  furniture,  necessary 
to  the  establishment  of  the  new  system  was  $120,000.  The  original 
outlay,  however,  was  of  no  concern  to  the  management,  for  they 
were  genuinely  convinced  that  immediately  when  anything  pos- 
sessing such  far-reaching  consequences  in  their  business  was  seen 
to  be  ordinary  and  commonplace,  and  out-of-date,  as  compared 
with  greatly  improved  systems,  serving  the  same  purpose,  it  must 
give  way  that  it  might  be  superseded  by  that  which  was  excellent, 
first  rate,  and  absolutely  up-to-date. 

Fortunately  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  more  clearly 
than  ever  before  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  the  United 
States  for  developing  an  educational  system  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  standards  of  efficiency.  This  understanding  is  possible  to- 
day from  at  least  these  two  facts,  namely:  first,  our  disillusionment 
in  reference  to  German  educational  and  national  efficiency;  and, 
second,  the  realization  of  certain  fimdamental  weaknesses  in  Ameri- 
can education  and  institutions. 

Our  disillusionment  in  reference  to  German  efficiency  resulted  from 
our  efforts  early  in  the  great  war  to  understand  Germany's  unethical 
international  conduct  in  starting  the  war  and  in  the  subsequent 
atrocities,  which  attended  her  presecution  of  the  war.  After  these 
events  occurred  we  began  to  imderstand  the  dastardly  effects  which 
had  been  produced  in  the  German  people  through  the  teachings  of 
such  leaders  as  Neitsche,  Treitschke,  and  Bemhardi,  and  under  the 
caste  system  of  education  in  vogue  in  Germany.  Baldly  stated 
such  facts  as  are  noted  below  regarding  German  education  came  to 
be  generally  known  to  the  intelligent  citizenship  of  America,  with 
the  result  that  the  halo  surrounding  Germany's  educational  system 
has  disappeared.  We  now  imderstand  to  some  extent  what  it 
means  that  90  per  cent,  of  Germany's  elementary  school  population 
was  traihed  in  the  lower  schools  where  the  aim  was  to  educate  the 
youth  only  to  the  point  which  would  make  such  oncoming  citizens 
economically  valuable.  The  aim  was  to  produce  well-trained,  brow- 
beaten, docile  followers — citizens  who  should  be  duly  God-fearing 
and  kaiser-serving.  We  now  know  these  are  the  cheap  schools, 
costing  from  $15  to  $16  per  year  per  pupil.  This  low  cost  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  were  poorly  equipped  with  school  furniture 
and  to  their  great  overcrowding.  Alexander  shows  that  in  1912 
he  foimd  7396  classes  averaging  165  pupils  per  class.  One  class 
numbered  230!    From  these  schools  80  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and 
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girls  disappear  at  14  years  of  age  to  become  bread-winners.  The 
amount  of  retardation  throughout  was  very  great,  reaching  55  per 
cent.  The  discipline  in  vogue  was  a  system  of  subjugation.  Ab- 
solute obedience  and  automatic  conformity  were  demanded  of  all 
pupils,  the  aim  being  to  crush  all  tendencies  toward  independence, 
originality  and  initiative.  The  teaching  and  discipline  throughout 
these  schools  was  calculated  to  produce  a  type  of  blind  obedience 
to  authority,  which  made  it  possible  for  the  German  military  machine 
imder  the  direction  of  its  perverted  and  demoniacal  kaiser  to  startle 
the  world  with  unsurpassable  treachery,  butchery  and  lechery. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  it  was  not  alone  in  the  lower  schools 
that  the  educational  system  was  dominated  and  directed  from  above 
with  the  sole  end  of  making  citizens  who  should  be  the  mere  tools 
and  puppets  of  the  ruling  powers,  but  likewise  in  the  higher  insti- 
tutions, including  the  universities,  where  academic  freedom  in  the 
democratic  sense  is  not  known.  The  ruling  classes  exercised  control 
not  only  in  making  appointments  in  the  universities  but  likewise 
in  dictating  the  teaching  and  philosophy  which  should  be  permitted. 

Exaltation  of  the  "Fatherland"  and  of  its  ruling  heads,  past  and 
present,  in  the  furthersuice  of  the  ambition  for  world  empire,  was 
universally  required.  The  following  slightly  paraphased  extract, 
from  one  of  the  Kaiser's  addresses  states  tersely  the  educational 
objective  which  dominated  German  teaching:  "Teach  the  children 
that  the  French  Revolution  was  an  unmitigated  crime  against  God 
and  man.  Teach  the  fallacy  of  socialism.  The  object  of  education 
is  to  teach  politics,  create  obedient  subjects  and  loyal  supporters 
of  the  crown." 

Not  only  have  the  events  of  the  past  four  years  removed  the  halo 
surrounding  Germany's  educational  system,  but  we  have  likewise 
come  to  see  what  a  thin  veneer  had  beguiled  Us  into  believing  in 
her  all-round  genius  and  efficiency  as  a  nation.  For  example,  we 
now  see  that  her  social  insurance  system  for  the  protection  of  her 
people  against  old  age  and  invalidity  were  merely  humbling,  humil- 
iating devices  with  the  object  of  keeping  the  beneficiaries  who  re- 
ceived a  mere  pittance  annually,  feeling  grateful  to  the  State.  We 
realize  that  among  the  common  people  the  highest  paid  workman 
received  a  paltry  amoimt,  about  $1.80  a  day,  and  that  all  such  people 
lived  on  the  commonest,  cheapest  sort  of  food.    Cooley  points  out* 

*Bdueational  Review,  April,  1918,  p.  337. 
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that  in  1900,  431  out  of  each  1000  inhabitants  in  Berlin  were  hving 
in  houses  which  contained  but  one  room  that  could  be  heated.  In 
view  of  these  facts  we  can  readily  believe  that  statement  that  in 
Germany  a  "common  man  is  as  well  off  as  if  he  were  in  jail"!  He 
is  chained  to  the  chariot  of  autocracy.  He  must  believe  2uid  say 
and  do  whatever  the  higher  powers  decree.  It  is  literally  true  that 
about  300,000,  constituting  the  ruling  class,  carry  the  destinies  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  their  "vest  pockets."  The  lengths  to 
which  the  German  system  of  domination  had  proceeded  and  the 
evil  effects  therefrom  are  well  sxmmiarized  in  the  following  language 
from  Prince  Lichnowsky's  "My  Mission  to  London,"  (page  38): 
"I  realized  too  late  that  there  was  no  room  for  me  in  a  system  that 
for  years  had  lived  on  routine  and  tradition  alone,  and  that  only 
tolerated  representatives  who  reported  what  their  superiors  wished 
to  read.  Absence  of  prejudice  and  independent  judgment  are 
resented.  Lack  of  ability  and  want  of  character  are  praised  and 
esteemed,  while  success  meets  with  disfavor  and  excites  alarm. " 

Not  only  has  the  disillusionment  of  America  regarding  Germany 
stimulated  us  to  a  realization  of  our  great  responsibility  as  a  leading 
nation,  but  the  war  has  served  to  impress  upon  us  that  certain 
fundamental  weaknesses  in  our  American  citizenry  must  be  corrected 
in  the  oncoming  citizens,  through  an  improved  educational  system. 
According  to  the  1910  census  there  were  in  the  United  States  over 
five  and  one-half  million  persons,  above  ten  years  of  age.  who  were 
imable  to  read  and  write  in  any  language.  This  fact  did  not  alarm 
us  sufficiently  until  we  found  under  the  operation  of  the  first  selec- 
tive draft  that  we  had  700,000  men  of  draft  age  who  could  not  read 
or  write,  could  not  sign  their  name,  could  not  read  the  posted  orders 
or  the  manual  of  arms,  could  not  understand  signals  of  battle,  and 
could  not  write  home  or  read  letters  from  home.  It  required  the 
crucial  test  of  carrying  our  responsibility  in  the  great  world  war  to 
arouse  our  concern  over  the  fact  that  among  our  agricultural  popula- 
tion 3,600,000  cannot  read  a  farm  paper,  2ui  agricultural  bulletin, 
a  Liberty  Loan  poster,  a  newspaper  or  the  Bible.  Not  only  is  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  nation  rendered  more 
difficult  by  reason  of  this  appalling  amount  of  illiteracy,  but  if  it 
be  true  that  each  illiterate  has  an  average  producing  power  per  day 
of  fifty  cents  less  than  a  man  who  can  read  and  write,  it  means  an 
annual  loss  to  the  nation  in  producing  power  of  above  eight  hundred 
million  dollars. 
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The  selective  draft  likewise  brought  to  oiir  attention  the  fact  that 
about  35  per  cent,  of  the  men  of  draft  age  were  ineligible  because  of 
physical  defects,  90  per  cent,  of  which  were  remediable.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  standard  of  efficiency,  which  was  originally  applied 
in  selecting  men  for  military  service,  had  to  be  greatly  lowered- 
Investigations  in  reference  to  the  child  population  since  the  above 
facts  were  revealed  by  the  selective  draft  have  discovered  that 
75  per  cent,  of  the  twenty  million  children  in  the  public  schools  are 
handicapped  by  remediable  defects. 

The  war  has  not  only  emphasized  the  large  amount  of  illiteracy 
and  the  physical  handicaps  among  our  citizenship,  but  our  lethargy 
in  appreciating  the  dangerous  attack,  which  German  autocracy 
made  upon  the  democratic  institutions  of  the  world,  revealed  how 
inadequately  the  people  generally  had  been  taught  to  appreciate 
the  genius  of  our  American  democracy  and  the  free  institutions 
thereunder.  As  a  people  our  citizens  were  not  keen  to  realize  that 
the  opporttmities  and  rights  and  privileges,  which  they  enjoy  imder 
our  democratic  government,  were  being  fundamentally  and  dan- 
gerously assailed.  Evidently  there  is  need  for  teaching  in  a  more 
concrete  fashion  the  wonderful  heritage  our  citizens  enjoy  under 
our  American  democracy. 

From  this  time  forward,  we  shall  certainly  modify  our  attack  in 
the  matter  of  emphasis  in  such  fashion  as  to  teach  more  adequately 
and  thoroughly  than  in  the  past  the  peculiar  and  characteristic 
genius  of  American  institutions  and  the  permanent  and  outstanding 
assets  of  our  democracy.  Not  only  must  we  present  those  matters 
positively  as  in  the  past,  showing  what  democracy's  assets  are  (re- 
presentative government,  trial  by  jury,  no  taxation  without  repre- 
entation,  free  speech,  a  free  press,  freedom  of  religion,  habeas  corpus, 
the  right  of  petition,  the  right  of  protest,  the  right  of  public  assembly, 
etc.)  and  how  we  came  by  them;  but  also,  negatively,  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  democracy's  institutions  may  be  impressed  more  forcibly 
when  studied  in  contrast  with  autocracy's  governmental  institu- 
tions and  with  the  limited  privileges  and  rights  of  people  living 
imder  autocracy. 

From  the  standpoint  of  insuring  the  greater  appreciation  of  the 
peculiar  genius  of  our  American  democratic  institutions  our  teach- 
ing of  history  and  civics  needs  to  be  so  directed  as  genuinely  to 
Americanize  all  of  our  people,  both  the  native  and  foreign  bom. 
Not  only  must  all  be  able  to  speak  the  language  of  America,  but 
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they  must  likewise  be  able  to  think  in  American  terms,  to  measure 
by  American  standards  and  to  estimate  by  intelligent  comparisons 
the  governmental  opportimities  and  privileges  conferred  by  our 
democracy. 

It  is  perfectly  evident,  of  course,  that  any  educational  program 
which  is  adequate  completely  to  equip  the  oncoming  citizens  of 
America  must  provide  for  the  development  of  every  aspect  of  effic- 
iency which  each  citizen  should  manifest.  Any  thoroughgoing 
program  of  Americanization  must  train  for  at  least  the  following 
five  phrases  of  efficiency — ^health  or  vital,  vocational,  avocational 
or  leisure,  civic,  and  moral  and  religious.  These  descriptive  terms 
are  perhaps  sufficiently  concrete  to  render  imnecessary  further 
explanation.  It  will  suffice,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  basis  for  all 
phases  of  one's  efficiency  is  a  good  physique,  the  possessor  of  which 
keeps  it  in  good  health  and  up  to  gocid  physical  tone.  Of  course 
one  must  be  efficient  in  the  things  that  he  does  to  earn  his  bread 
and  butter,  that  is,  he  must  be  able  to  do  successfully  and  well  his 
daily  work.  At  the  same  time,  though,  we  must  realize  that  the 
modem  working  day  occupies  but  one  third  of  the  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  natural  day.  One  has  much  time,  therefore,  which  is 
spent  in  neither  rest  or  work.  Education  must  do  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  equip  people  to' use  their  leisure  time  properly  and  whole- 
somely with  reference  to  themselves  and  others.  At  the  same  time 
that  one  is  a  worker  at  some  occupation  he  is  also  a  citizen  and  sus- 
tains many  relations  as  a  citizen  to  the  civic  affairs  of  the  town, 
the  coimty,  and  state  and  the  nation  in  which  he  lives.  We  readily 
recognize  that  essential  to  efficiency  in  his  work  and  in  leisure  is 
a  right  moral  and  religious  background  and  outlook.  Such  a  back- 
groimd  is  essential  both  to  poise  in  conceiving  and  determining 
procedures,  2uid  to  adequate,  wholesome  inspiration  during  the 
execution  of  projected  programs.  Provision  must  be  made  for  di- 
recting definitely  and  concretely  what  should  be  done  from  grade 
to  grade  in  the  public  schools  to  insure  the  development  of  each  child 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  each  of  these  phases  of  efficiency. 

Since  the  educational  program  which  we  are  constructing  is  to 
be  operative  in  a  democracy  training  for  democratic  citizenship, 
provision  must  be  made  to  insure  the  training  of  each  oncoming 
citizen  for  serving  satisfactorily  in  the  double  relation  of  leading 
and  following.  Each  citizen  in  a  democracy  is  in  most  relations  a 
follower,  but  in  some  one  relation  each  is  likely  to  be  a  leader.    In 
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governmental  affairs  President  Wilson,  for  example,  is  a  leader, 
but  in  a  case  at  law,  or  in  a  serious  illness,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
take  the  relation  of  follower,  allowing  some  one  more  expert  to  ad- 
vise, lead  and  direct.  It  must  be  realized  that  the  qualities  essential 
to  efficient  following  are  confidence  in  the  expert  leader  and  ability 
to  take  and  obey  his  orders  faithfully  and  unquestioningly.  A 
good  follower  must  be  able  to  execute  what  he  is  told  to  do.  The 
qualities  essential  in  a  good  leader  are  independence,  originality 
and  initiative.  American  public  education  must  establish  in  each 
pupil  of  the  schools  in  the  fullest  measure  possible  the  qualities 
essential  in  the  trusted,  intelligent  follower  and  in  the  capable 
leader. 

The  development  in  each  citizen  of  the  five  phases  of  efficiency 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  proper  balance  in  training  for  leading 
and  following  require  that  careful  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
thorough  equipment  of  each  citizen  with  that  knowledge,  those 
habits  and  skills  and  those  attitudes,  requisite  to  all-'round  social 
efficiency.  The  course  of  study  must  be  so  constituted  that  it  shall 
provide  for  fixing  that  knowledge  essential  to  each  aspect  of  efficiency, 
whether  the  individual  is  to  serve  society  as  leader  or  follower. 
Of  course,  the  matter  of  greatest  importance  in  improving  the 
course  of  study  is  the  elimination  therefrom  of  all  content  which  is 
not  fimctional.  The  traditional  course  of  study  provides  for 
the  teaching  of  a  large  quantity  of  material,  much  of  which 
is  obsolete,  inconsequential  and  of  no  significance.  Not  only  should 
all  such  subject-matter  be  eliminated  that  confusion  may  be  avoid- 
ed and  that  the  waste  of  time  may  be  stopped,  but  important  ad- 
ditions of  significant  material  now  wholly  omitted  from  the  course 
of  study  should  be  made.  The  course  of  study  content  in  each 
subject  in  the  high  elementary  schools  as  well  as  in  the  colleges 
should  be  critically  examined  with  reference  to  the  standards  here 
suggested  and  large  modifications  should  be  ruthlessly  made. 

That  each  individual  may  be  as  efficient  as  possible  all  information 
which  functions  automatically  must  be  reduced  to  the  plane  of  in- 
exorable habits  and  skills.  The  teaching  of  all  the  phases  of  arith- 
metic, spelling,  writing,  speaking,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  reduced  to 
the  plane  of  habit  should  be  done  with  much  greater  economy 
and  efficiency  than  generally  obtains  today.  Efficient  and  reliable 
habits  and  skills  are  indispensable  to  accuracy,  to  speed,  and  to  in- 
suring adequate  attention  to  the  larger  aspects  and  the  larger  bear- 
ings of  one's  acts  in  all  situations. 
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Of  greatest  importance  is  the  development  through  the  operation 
of  all  the  educative  agencies  of  a  right  body  of  attitudes,  which 
shall  guarantee  an  honest  effort  to  act  in  any  situation  as  is  equitable 
under  the  facts  2uid  as  is  demanded  by  the  general  good  of  society 
and  as  is  in  the  interest  of  improving  and  perpetuating  our  demo- 
cratic institutions. 

The  means  necessary  to  the  realization  of  this  program  of  Ameri- 
canizing education  are  only  partially  evident  at  this  time,  of  course. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  first  requisite  is  that  the  ends  desired 
shall  be  clearly  and  concretely  perceived  by  those  who  teach  in  the 
schools  or  who  participate  in  any  way  in  determining  and  guiding 
the  educational  program.  Not  only  so,  but  these  conceptions 
must  be  worked  out  into  finished  plans,  which  shall  be  expressed 
in  detailed  courses  of  study  for  each  subject,  in  the  scheme  or  organiza- 
tion and  management  to  be  used  in  the  schools,  and  in  clear  directions 
in  reference  to  the  methods  of  teaching  which  shall  be  employed. 

A  new  source  of  support  to  which  we  are  beginning  to  give  con- 
sideration is  that  which  might  be  supplied  by  the  national  govern- 
ment. Support  from  this  source  would  possess  more  far-reaching 
consequences  than  any  other  single  feature  in  promoting  the  gen- 
uine and  thorough-going  Americanization  of  education.  National 
support  would  imply  at  once  not  only  the  giving  of  advice  and  guid- 
ance but  the  giving  of  money  to  communities  and  states  conforming 
to  certain  standards.  The  determination  and  enforcement  of  these 
standards  would  insure  an  essential  measure  of  uniformity  in  all  of 
those  things  requisite  to  efficient  citizenship  in  our  democracy. 
National  support  would  mean  nation-wide  attention  to  essentials 
of  all  sorts.  These  essentials  would  be  extended  to  rural  and  sparsely 
settled  communities  as  well  as  to  urban  populations.  Not  the  least 
important  measure  which  would  follow  from  national  support  to 
education  would  be  more  adequate  financial  support  for  the  main- 
tenance of  schools  of  all  types.  It  would  likewise  guarantee  the 
wise  and  just  consideration  at  all  times  of  the  place  and  value  of 
our  educational  system  in  developing,  promoting,  and  perpetuating 
our  national  ideals  and  our  democratic  institutions. 
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E.  N.  Rhodes 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Winnetka,  111. 

PRACTICALLY  all  details  of  school  management  in  the  German 
schools  are  determined  for  teachers  and  principals  by  the  su- 
perior school  officials  and  by  the  Ministers  of  Education,  The 
teachers  can  exercise  almost  no  initiative  in  such  matters,  but  are 
subject  to  orders  from  above.  The  regime  of  the  schools  is  there- 
fore characteristic  of  the  militaristic  policy  of  Germany  and  will 
be  quite  apparent  in  most  of  the  topics  discussed  below.  (The  ref- 
erences are  to  the  books  and  articles  listed  at  the  close  of  the  paper.) 

Compulsory  School  Attendance 

Alexander,  104-112;    Seely,  37,  70-72,  78,  80. 

Luther  was  among  the  first  to  urge  that  parents  be  compelled  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  Compulsory  attendance  laws  were 
in  force  in  Weimar  as  early  as  1619.  Wurtemberg  and  other  prov- 
inces followed  with  such  laws.  A  regulation  known  as  the  Allge- 
meine  Landdrechi  was  made  effective  by  Prussia  in  February,  1797, 
and  with  few  changes  is  still  in  effect. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  law  are  as  follows:  (1)  Par- 
ents who*  will  not  or  cannot  provide  their  children  with  the  necessary 
instruction  at  home  are  compelled  after  the  fifth  birthday  to  send 
them  to  school  every  day  that  the  schools  are  in  session  and  are 
held  personally  responsible  for  such  attendance.  (2)  A  child  may 
be  kept  out  of  school  or  his  instruction  postponed  until  a  later  time 
on  account  of  local  conditions,  and  then  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  clerical  school  inspector  (now  the  local  inspector).  (3)  The 
child's  intruction  must  continue  until  he  has  acquired  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  for  his  station  in  life.  This  was  formerly  determined 
by  the  pastor  but  is  now  determined  by  the  Kreisschulinspector. 
(4)  The  local  school  authorities  with  the  aid  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties, particularly  the  police,  are  obliged  to  compel  school  attendance. 

The  practical  workings  of  the  law  are  as  follows:  (1)  A  careful 
record  of  all  births  is  kept  so  that  the  age  of  each  child  in  the  parish 
or  district  is  known.  Births  must  be  registered  the  day  the  child 
is  bom  and  a  birth  certificate  is  issued  which  must  be  shown  upon 
request.  Alexander  states  that  this  certificate  must  be  shown  upon 
(510) 
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request  until  the  person  in  question  is  dead  and  buried.  (2)  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  police  to  take  the  census  and  to  report  to  the  school 
board  or  local  school  authorities  a  list  of  all  children  who  have  be- 
come of  school  age  during  the  year,  as  well  as  of  all  pupils  who 
have  moved  into  the  district.  This  is  done  once  a  year  and  in  many 
localities  twice  a  year.  (3)  The  school  board  gives  the  teacher  or 
principal  the  above  list.  The  teacher  therefore  in  advsince  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  knows  how  many  and  whom  to  expect.  (4)  The 
absentees  are  reported  to  the  police  at  once  unless  a  previous  notice 
has  been  given  by  the  parent  and  the  police  look  up  the  case  and 
warn  the  parent.  Force  may  be  employed  and  negligent  parents 
pimished. 

Exemption  from  regular  attendance  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
children  who  are  ill,  or  who  live  long  distances  from  the  school. 
Exemptions  are  made  for  the  latter  especially  during  the  bad  weath- 
er in  the  winter  when  roads  are  impassable,  or  when  tranf^porta- 
tion  is  blocked  for  any  reason.  Apparently  unjustifiable  absence 
is  rare  in  Germany.  If  a  child  is  ill,  the  teacher  is  notified  immed- 
iately so  that  the  teacher  knows  before  school  opens  who  will  be 
absent. 

Special  cases  are  made  of  defective  children  such  as  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  and  dimib  who  are  not  compelled  to  attend  the  regular 
schools  but  must  attend  special  schools,  the  blind  from  ages  six 
to  fourteen,  and  deaf  and  dimib  from  six  to  fifteen. 

A  teacher  may  grant  a  pupil  leave  of  absence  for  three  days  pro- 
vided such  leaves  of  absence  do  not  exceed  one  or  two  weeks  within 
one  half  year.  The  principal  may  grant  a  leave  of  absence  for 
eight  days  and  the  school  inspector  for  a  still  longer  time. 

From  the  foregoing,  therefore,  it  seems  that. pupils  may  have 
absences  from  school  excused  on  such  grounds  as  the  following: 
(1)  Leave  of  absence  granted;  (2)  sickness  of  child;  (3)  inclement 
weather  and  blockaded  traffic;  and  (4),  one  reason  not  mentioned 
above,  the  illness  of  both  parents  at  the  same  time. 

The  compulsory  school  law  does  not  prescribe  a  definite  age  when 
a  pupil  may  be  dismissed  from  school.  The  early  school  law  com- 
pelled parents  to  send  children  to  school  after  they  had  completed 
their  fifth  year.  German  experience  seems  to  have  shown  that 
this  was  too  young.  The  early  law  was  therefore  changed  by  de- 
cree in  1862  so  that  children  entered  school  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
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year.  This  regulation  is  still  in  force.  The  general  practice  is  to 
enroll  pupils  on  the  regular  enrollment  day  nearest  the  sixth  birth- 
day. The  age  at  which  a  child  leaves  school  is  not  fixed  by  law, 
but  is  determined  by  the  local  school  inspector  on  the  basis  of  the 
knowledge  necessary  for  his  station  in  life.  In  practice  generally 
the  common  school  child  attends  school  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen.  There  is  no  universal  rule  however.  In  Bavaria, 
the  age  limits  are  six  to  thirteen,  in  one  or  two  other  states  seven 
to  fourteen.  A  dismissal  certificate  js  issued  to  the  pupil  when  he 
leaves  school. 

The  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  law  in  Germany  is 
most  effective.  Figures  for  1893  show  that  99.4  per  cent,  of  the 
men  who  entered  the  army  had  an  education  equivalent  at  least 
to  that  of  the  common  school.  In  1901  fewer  children  than  one  in 
ten  thousand  escaped  the  law. 

The  success  of  compulsory  education  in  Prussia  is  probably  large- 
ly due  to  the  two  principles  that  the  child  must  attend  school  every 
day  that  the  school  is  in  session  throughout  the  year  and  the  par- 
ent is  held  personally  responsible  for  such  attendance.  The  law 
has  been  established  in  Germany  for  a  hundred  years  or  more  so 
that  regular  attendance  is  a  custom,  a  part  of  the  lives  of  both  par- 
ents and  children.  Children  are  not  kept  out  for  trivial  excuses 
and  ailments.  Inasmuch  as  parents  are  in  sympathy  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law,  such  enforcement  is  easy.  Undoubtedly 
stringent  compulsory  school  attendance  laws  have  had  much  to  do 
with  HohenzoUem  success  in  carrying  out  the  ambitious  plans  of 
German  solidarity. 

Choice  of  School 

Seely  70,  78,  80.    Alexander  107,  229.     Winch  13. 

While  the  German  state  demands  and  compels  all  children  to 
attend  school,  it  does  not  require  them  to  attend  the  common  or 
public  school.  Children  may  obtain  their  elementary  school  edu- 
cation in  the  common  or  public  schools,  private  schools,  or  higher 
grade  schools  of  a  semi-public  character  where  a  higher  tuition  is 
paid  and  which  usually  prepare  for  the  high  school;  or  they  may 
be  taught  by  a  private  teacher  at  home.  Seeley's  statement,  how- 
ever, that  the  sacred  right  of  the  family  to  educate  its  children  is 
respected  is  somewhat  open  to  question.  The  family  may  have 
some  liberty  of  choice  as  to  where  the  child  will  get  his  education, 
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but  the  minimal  course  of  study,  the  qualification  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  determination  of  when  the  child  has  attained  the  necessary 
knowledge  demanded  by  his  station  in  life  are  all  determined  by 
the  German  state.  The  determination  of  the  knowledge  required 
for  any  particular  station  in  life,  on  the  face  of  it,  would  fix  pretty 
definitely  the  type  of  school  that  the  child  will  attend.  Once  a 
pupil  has  entered  a  certain  type  of  school  there  seems  to  be  no  pro- 
vision for  him  to  pass  from  it  to  another  of  a  higher  kind. 

Every  child  must  receive  religious  instruction  either  in  the  pub- 
lic school  or  elsewhere.  The  public  schools  are  either  Catholic  or 
Protestant-  Protestant  teachers  are  employed  for  the  Protestant 
schools  and  Catholic  teachers  for  Catholic  schools.  Parents  may 
choose  according  to  their  faith  the  school  to  which  they  will  send 
their  child.  In  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant schools  are  frequently  found  in  separate  buildings  in  the  same 
school  yard,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  building,  both  enjoy- 
ing equal  privileges  and  support  under  the  state,  and  one  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  other.  If  the  particular  religious  instruction 
desired  by  the  family  is  not  given  by  the  school,  such  instruction 
may  be  given  by  the  local  pastor.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that 
religious  instruction  must  be  given  either  by  the  school  or  by  out- 
side means,  as  the  acknowledgment  of  an  overruling  God  is  the 
foundation  principle  of  subservient  obedience  to  the  Kaiser. 

Tardiness 

Alexander  118. 

Unless  tardiness  becomes  chronic,  no  considerable  importance 
seems  to  be  attached  to  it.  Casual  tardiness- is  practically  imob- 
served.  Cases  of  chronic  tardiness,  however,  are  treated  as  ab- 
sence under  the  compulsory  attendance  law  and  this  probably  ex- 
plains why  not  many  pupils  are  habitually  tardy. 

School  Sessions 
Seely  80,  82.  Alexander  116,  136.  Winch  17,  18. 
Seeley  reported  in  1896  that  the  German  schools  were  in  session 
usually  from  eight  to  twelve  in  the  morning  and  from  two  to  four 
in  the  afternoon,  the  morning  session  being  held  six  days  a  week, 
and  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  being  free.  Some  modi- 
fication in  school  sessions  seems  to  have  been  made,  as  Alexander 
reports  that  the  majority  of  common  schools  have  a  morning  ses- 
sion only.    Some  cities  have  two  sessions,  usually  from  eight  to 
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twelve  and  from  two  to  four.  The  hours  for  school  sessions  are 
apparently  fixed  by  the  local  school  authorities  and  there  is  ac- 
cordingly considerable  variation.  The  lowest  section  attends 
school  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  hours  a  week,  and  the  middle 
and  highest  sections  from  twenty-six  to  thirty  hours  per  week- 
Morning  sessions  in  the  country  districts  may  be  from  eight  to  one, 
from  seven  to  twelve,  or  even  to  one  o'clock,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  rural  schools  to  open  as  early  as  six  o'clock.  In  the  event  of 
long  morning  sessions,  not  more  than  one  or  two  afternoon  sessions 
are  held  each  week.  The  object  of  this  plan  is  to  enable  the  chil- 
dren to  help  with  the  farm  wgrk.  Only  the  highest  section  comes 
at  the  early  hours,  the  middle  section  at  a  somewhat  later  hour, 
and  the  yoimgest  children  still  later.  In  cities  the  morning  session 
is  usually  from  eight  to  twelve  and  the  afternoon  session  from  two 
to  four,  but  even  in  the  cities  the  hours  of  opening  and  closing  the 
school  sessions  vary  according  to  local  conditions. 

Recitations 

Seeley  80-81.    Alexander  136. 

Recitations  are  forty-five  to  fifty-five  minutes  in  length,  except 
in  schools  taught  by  one  teacher  where  the  number  of  classes  makes 
such  a  division  impossible.  There  are  no  study  periods  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  except  where  one  teacher  handles  more  than  one  class. 

Recesses 

Seeley  81.    Alexander  121. 

Rest  periods  or  recesses  occur  after  each  recitation,  varying  from 
five  to  twenty  minutes  in  length.  These  frequent  rest  periods  are 
considered  necessary  because  the  children  have  no  study  periods. 
Their  importance  is  still  more  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that 
most  of  the  work  of  the  schools  is  of  an  oral  nature  in  the  form  of 
lectures  by  the  teacher  demanding  close  attention.  There  are  gen- 
erally a  five-minute  period  after  the  first  recitation,  a  twenty-min- 
ute period  after  the  second,  a  ten-minute  period  after  the  third,  and 
a  twenty-minute  period  after  the  fourth.  During  the  long  rest 
period  in  the  middle  of  the  session  the  children  eat  their  midday 
breakfast.  During  the  long  recesses  Seeley  states  that  all  children 
are  required  to  go  out  of  doors  regardless  of  the  weather. 
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Program  of  Studies 

Alexander  122,  136,  252.  Seeley  80,  Educational  Review,  VoL 
40,  p.  65. 

The  more  difficult  studies  are  placed  in  the  morning  session,  the 
lighter  work  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  upper  classes,  the  long  per- 
iods of  fifty  minutes  or  thereabouts  are  devoted  to  one  subject. 
Such  subjects  as  the  following  appear  in  the  program:  religion; 
German,  including  literature;  grammar;  composition;  spelling; 
arithmetic;  geometry;  drawing;  history;  science;  music;  physical 
training;  handwork.  In  the  lower  classes  the  long  periods  are  brok- 
en by  a  variation  in  the  work  so  that  the  young  pupils  do  not  be- 
come tired  and  inattentive. 

The  regulations  require  that  the  school  shall  open  with  exercises 
consisting  of  songs  and  a  prayer.  All  the  school  work  must  begin 
and  close  promptly. 

A'^ACATIONS 

Seeley  38,  82.  Winch  18.  Alexander  113,  115.  U.  S.  Bulletin, 
No.  24. 

The  vacations  are  usually  fixed  with  reference  to  the  holy  days, 
Easter,  Whitsuntide,  St.  Michaelmas,  and  Christmas.  The  long- 
est vacation  comes  in  the  sunmier  when  rural  children  help  with 
the  work  in  the  fields.  Vacations  comprise  seventy  days  for  the 
year,  fixed  by  the  Minister  of  Education.  Included  within  the 
seventy  are  the  Sundays  and  holidays  falling  within  the  vacations. 
This  leaves  fifty-six  days  for  the  simimer  vacation.  The  Volkscku- 
len  generally  have  ten  days  at  Christmas,  twelve  days  at  Easter, 
six  at  Whitsuntide,  and  about  six  or  eight  weeks  in  all  for  the  sum- 
mer. The  time  for  the  different  vacations  varies  with  the  com- 
munity. 

In  many  cities  the  school  is  closed  by  regulation  if  the  thermome- 
ter registers  77  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade  at  ten  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  school  work  on  such  days  is  limited  to  four 
hours  and  the  children  cannot  be  compelled  to  attend  school  in  the 
aftemcton. 

Home  Study 

Winch  64.    Alexander  122.    Prince  31. 

Home  study  is  obligatory  in  the  elementary  schools.  A  definite 
schedule  by  hours  is  arranged  and  the  different  subjects  divided 
among  the  days  of  the  week  to  prevent  overburdening  the  pupils. 
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The  schedule  for  the  lower  section  is  one  half  hour  each  day,  for  the 
middle  section  one  hour  daily,  and  for  the  upper  section  one  and 
one  half  hours.  Some  change  has  apparently  been  made  here  as 
the  earlier  report  of  Prince  increased  the  time  for  each  section  by 
one  half  hour. 

Sex  Separation 

U.  S.  Bulletin,  No.  24,  p.  11.  Seeley,  86.  Winch  19.  Alexan- 
der 44,  230. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  boys  and  girls  are  taught  separately. 
This  is  not  always  possible  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the  rural 
districts.  The  boys  and  girls'  schools  may  be  in  the  same  building 
or  in  separate  buildings  in  the  same  yard,  the  recesses  being  held 
at  different  times.  The  reasons  for  making  such  a  separation  are 
(1)  the  belief  that  the  course  of  study  for  boys  should  be  different 
from  that  for  girls;  (2)  The  fact  that  the  development  of  girls  is 
more  rapid  than  that  of  boys. 

Classification  of  Pupils 

Seeley  81,  82,  88,  89.    Winch  13,  55-57.    Alexander  43-6. 

The  children  in  the  elementary  schools  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  the  lower  section,  the  middle  section,  and  the  upper  section, 
corresponding  approximately  to  our  primary,  intermediate,  and 
grammar  grades.  The  children  in  the  lowest  section  are  from  six 
to  eight  years  of  age,  those  in  the  middle  section  eight  to  eleven, 
and  those  in  the  upper  eleven  to  fourteen.  These  three  sections 
are  found  in  all  schools  whether  taught  by  one  teacher  or  by  many. 
The  fully  organized  schools  have  six  classes  completing  the  work 
in  eight  years.  To  the  American  school  administrator  this  seems 
a  very  awkward  arrangement.  No  provision  seems  to  be  made 
for  children  Of  unusual  ability  who  attend  school  regularly.  They 
must  remain  in  the  school  until  the  local  inspector  determines  that 
they  have  acquired  the  knowledge  necessary  to  their  station  in  life, 
and  the  number  of  years  required  is  generally  eight.  Apparently 
few  pupils  complete  the  work  allotted  to  each  section  and  are  re- 
quired to  repeat  it.  This  keeps  them  in  the  elementary  school  the 
usual  eight  years. 

Berlin  has  two  ways  of  modifying  the  awkward  plan  of  organi- 
zation. (1)  Two  or  three  parallel  classes  are  organized.  The  best 
pupils  are  put  in  the  upper  of  these  parallel  classes  and  when  they 
come  to  the  last  year  of  their  elememtary  school  course  opportunity 
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is  provided  for  reviews,  extensions  of  work,  and  a  deepening  of  their 
knowledge.  (2)  There  are  a  limited  number  of  scholarships  which 
permit  the  brighter  pupils  to  enter  a  higher  school. 

Promotions  AND  Examinations 

Educational  Review,  Vol.  40,  p.  65,  Spanhoofd;  Seeley  85;  Alex- 
ander 122-3.    Winch,  556. 

No  marks  of  any  kind  are  used  by  German  teacjiers  to  indicate 
the  quality  of  work  done  by  the  pupils.  German  teachers  believe 
that  pupils  should  seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  rather  than 
strive  for  marks.  According  to  Alexander,  pupils  receive  reoort 
cards  every  half-year. 

Pupils  are  promoted  from  class  to  class  once  a  year  at  Easter. 
Pupils  are  discussed  in  conferences  with  the  principal,  and  the  teach- 
ers' opinion  of  the  pupils'  performances  and  promise  for  future  work 
is  a  large  factor  in  determining  whether  or  not  they  should  be  pro- 
moted. No  pupils  go  up  two  classes  in  one  year.  This  seems  to 
be  an  imheard-of  thing  in  Germany.  I  can  not  find  that  there  is 
any  check  on  the  detention  of  children  in  the  low^r  sections.  Winch 
says  there  is  a  feeling  among  German  teachers  that  a  detention  of 
more  than  ten  per  cent  would  be  wrong.  In  spite  of  this  the  ages 
of  pupils  in  the  primary  schools  vary  considerably  (Winch).  Pu- 
pils who  do  consistently  poor  work  are  passed  along  to  upper  classes 
after  they  have  been  in  a  lower  class  for  a  considerable  time. 

While  examinations  seem  to  be  required  by  regulation  at  the 
close  of  each  senester,  they  are  not  considered  a  bugbear  nor  of  any 
vital  importance.  The  teacher  who  has  been  in  daily  contact  with 
the  pupil  is  best  qualified  to  determine  his  promotion.  Examin- 
ations in  the  form  of  tests  are  frequently  given  on  certain  subjects 
or  topics  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  pupils  are  qualified  to  go 
on  with  another  part  of  the  subject. 

Confirmation 
Seeley   80. 

Much  is. made  of  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school  course, 
as  it  marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  child's  life.  It  is  the  time 
when  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  manhood.  The  great  majority 
of  elementary-school  pupils  at  fourteen  years  of  age  discontinue 
their  school  work.  At  this  time  children  are  usually  confirmed  and 
admitted  to  church  membership. 
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Transfers 
Alexander  124. 

Parents  must  resort  to  considerable  formality  to  have  their  chil- 
dren transferred  from  one  school  to  another  within  the  same  city. 
Such  transfers  are  granted  only  at  the  end  of  each  half  year  and 
then  only  after  the  parent  has  laid  his  request  before  the  principal 
of  both  the  school  the  pupil  is  leaving  as  well  as  the  school  to  which 
he  is  going.  In  the  case  of  overcrowded  classes  the  principals  of 
the  two  schools  may  arrange  for  transfers. 

Cooperation  of  Home  and  School 

Seeley;  Winch  61-63;  Alexander  122;  Prince. 

Visitation  of  schools  on  the  part  of  parents  and  others  not  con- 
nected with  the  schools  is  avoided  so  far  as  possible.  Even  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board  are  not  permitted  to  visit  the  schools,  as 
they  are  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  internal  workings  of 
the  schools.  The  inspectors  are  the  professional  educators,  and 
teachers  are  responsible  to  them  only.  Prince  states  that  parents 
and  friends  may  visit  the  schools  with  the  permission  of  the  consti- 
tuted authorities.  .  Professional  teachers  from  abroad  easily  obtain 
permission  to  visit  the  schools. 

It  is  contended  that  parents  are  not  qualified  to  judge  the  merits 
of  the  work  and  that  their  presence  is  disturbing  to  both  the  teach- 
er and  the  pupils.  The  head  teachers  usually  have  an  hour  during 
which  parents  may  confer  with  them.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  wheth- 
er there  is  a  hearty  cooperation  between  the  parents  and  the  teach- 
ers. 

Public  examinations  are  held  to  which  parents  are  invited.  The 
pupils  are  prepared  in  advance  for  them.  They  are  of  a  perfunc- 
tory sort,  in  consequence,  and  are  considered  of  little  importance. 
Parents  do  not  attend  them,  so  that  their  purpose  is  defeated.  The 
schools  are  not  of  and  from  the  people  nor  a  product  of  their  own 
activity.  The  centralization  of  administrative  matters  and  the 
paternalistic  attitude  of  the  government  have  made  a  great  chasm 
between  the  home  and  the  school. 

Play 

Seeley  81;  Alexander  120,  121;  Prince  32-3;  Winch  61. 

Children  seldom  run  and  play  with  freedom  in  the  school  yards. 
The  teachers  argue  that  the  yards  are  generally  too  small,  that 
there  is  danger  of  injury,  and  too  much  exercise  would  prevent  the 
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digestion  of  their  breakfasts.  During  rest  periods  children  may 
move  about  in  their  classrooms  or  in  the  courts,  but  rest  periods 
are  never  for  play.  During  the  long  periods  pupils  march  slowly 
in  prison-like  fashion  about  the  yards  always  in  counter  clockwise 
fashion  and  always  under  the  observation  of  teachers.  The  pupils 
never  break  ranks  except  to  get  a  drink  or  to  go  to  the  toilet. 

Children  Supervised  by  Teachers 
Alexander  122. 

From  the  time  pupils  enter  the  school  until  they  leave,  they  are 
always  under  the  supervision  of  the  teachers  whether  in  the  cor- 
ridors, in  the  classrooms,  or  on  the  playground.  This  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  teachers  are  liable  for  damages  if  chil- 
dren are  injured. 

Discipline 

Seeley  85;  Winch  61;  Prince  32;  Alexander  118-9. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  discipline  in  the 
German  schools.  Some  of  the  earlier  writers  state  that  the  discip- 
line is  of  a  high  order;  that  attention  given  to  oral  lessons  is  remark- 
ably well  sustained;  that  there  is  a  hush  of  individual  application; 
that  the  spirit  of  the  great  body  of  teachers  is  that  of  a  kindly  and 
human  interest,  affectionate  solicitude  for  moral  growth,  and  the 
administration  of  justice  tempered  with  mercy,  but  at  the  same 
time  rigid,  firm,  and  exacting  in  discipline.  On  the  contrary,  others 
report  that  the  use  of  sarcaSm  and  the  calling  of  names  by  the 
teacher  are  quite  general  means  of  correction  even  for  the  most 
trivial  mistakes.  Mispronunciation  of  a  word,  a  misspelled  word, 
a  slip  of  the  tongue,  may  bring  down  upon  the  pupil  such  anathe- 
mas as  to  make  the  observor  wonder  what  would  happen  if  some- 
thing really  serious  happened.  Whispering  is  common  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  teacher  except  when  he  himself  is  speaking.  Shout- 
ing by  teachers  is  common  in  the  schools.  Fully  half  of  the  teach- 
ers of  Germany  resort  to  this  means  of  frightening  children. 

Seeley  reported  that  corporal  pimishment  was  practically  abol- 
ish^ in  Berlin  and  other  cities  and  another  writer  states  that  it  is 
practiced  only  to  a  limited  extent  and  must  be  reported  to  the 
authorities.  On  the  other  hand  Alexander  says  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  not  forbidden  and  that  slapping  children,  both  boys  and 
girls,  is  widely  practiced.  The  rod  and  the  ruler  are  frequently 
used  and  often  stand  in  plain  view  in  the  school  room.    Whipping 
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in  the  country  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  cities.  The  teacher  is 
in  loco  parentis  and  all  the  rights  that  belong  to  the  parent  also 
belong  to  the  teacher,  but  he  like  the  parent  is  subject  to  fine  and 
imprisonment  for  doing  injury  to  a  child. 

The  teacher's  authority  holds  good  throughout  the  week  on  the 
street  and  in  other  places.  Parents  may  and  frequently  do  call 
upon  the  teacher  to  discipline  pupils  for  offenses  committed  at 
home.  The  prevailing  rigid  home  training  and  the  universal  mil- 
itary spirit  probably  account  for  the  severity  of  the  discipline  in 
the  schools.  That  "sweetness  and  gentleness  and  yet  insistent 
constancy"  which  characterize  the  relation  of  the  best  women 
teachers  to  their  pupils  seem  to  be  wholly  lacking  in  the  German 
schools. 

There  is  a  deferential  on-the-surface  attitude  on  the  part  of  pu- 
pils toward  their  teachers,  but  smirks  and  "faces"  are  often  seen 
as  evidences  of  disrespect.  The  effort  of  the  school  is  to  train  the 
pupils  to  be  deferential  by  rising  when  the  teacher  enters  the  room 
and  remaining  in  standing  position  until  permission  is  granted  to 
sit.  The  pupil  stands  when  addressed  by  the  teacher;  the  girls 
must  curtsy  and  boys  make  a  low  bow  before  beginning  to  speak, 
and  while  addressing  their  teacher  must  stand  erect  with  heels  to- 
gether.   Failure  to  do  any  of  these  things  means  a  reprimand. 

Teachers  are  very  dignified  and  very  authoritative  to  the  extent 
that  pupils  are  ill  at  ease  while  reciting  and  shy  and  fearful  when  in 
their  presence  lest  they  will  be  subjected  to  shouts  and  blows. 

Seats 

Winch  19;  Alexander  135-6. 

The  seating  arrangements  in  German  schools  are  generally  very 
poor.  There  are  usually  seven,  eight,  or  nine  rows  of  seats  from 
the  front  to  the  rear.  There  are  no  individual  seats,  but  rather 
benches  to  accomodate  four  or  five  pupils.  The  seats  do  not  lift, 
the  backs  are  straight  and  at  right  angles  to  the  seat  and  are  alto- 
gether uncomfortable  and  inconvenient  and  bad  for  the  health  of 
the  pupils.  It  is  difficult  for  the  pupil  to  stand  up  to  recite  or  to 
get  out  of  a  seat  for  any  purpose  unless  he  sits  on  the  outside.  Ad- 
justable seats  seem  to  be  unknown.  Alexander  states  that  he  was 
told  that  some  schoolrooms  in  Germany  were  well  seated  but  he 
failed  to  find  them. 
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School  Room  Decoration 
Winch  20. 

Pictures  are  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  walls  of  school- 
rooms, but  a  few  busts  appear.  Maps  are  carefully  rolled  up  and 
stored  away.  Such  pictures  as  are  found  are  for  instructional  pur- 
poses, are  kept  in  trays  and  cases,  and  are  brought  out  only  when 
needed 

Equipment 

Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  13,  p.  196,  Koeppel;  Seeley  86; 
Prince  23-5;  Alexander  107,  283. 

The  pupil  in  the  German  common  school  furnishes  such  books 
and  material  as  the  following:  arithmetic;  song  book  and  other 
books  for  religious  instruction;  slate,  pencil,  sponge,  ruler;  a  book 
in  which  to  make  notes;  writing  book;  blank  book  for  spelling  and 
composition;  a  drawing  book  in  the  upper  classes.  The  pupils  are 
not  permitted  to  keep  their  materials  at  school  and  accordingly 
carry  them  to  and  from  school  in  knapsacks.  The  teacher  is  sup- 
plied with  a  copy  of  each  book  used  in  the  classes,  a  globe,  map  of 
the  locality  and  province,  maps  of  Germany  and  Palestine,  a  ruler, 
a  pair  of  compasses,  apparatus  for  teaching  niunbers,  a  register,  a 
course  of  study,  and  a  daily  program. 

The  German  schools  have  a  great  variety  and  quantity  of  general 
equipment  for  making  teaching  effective  through  visual  instruction. 
It  is  common  for  German  schools  to  have  one  or  more  rooms  set 
aside  especially  fitted  with  cupboards,  stands,  supports,  drawers, 
and  other  fixtures  to  hold  and  protect  such  equipment  as  maps  and 
globes;  a  great  variety  of  pictures  of  large  size  for  illustrating  sub- 
jects taught  in  geography,  nature  study,  physiology,  hygiene,  first 
aid  to  injured,  history;  collections  of  natural  and  industrial  pro- 
ducts; supplies  for  teaching  elementary  physics  and  chemistry; 
models  for  courses  in  drawing;  machines.  There  is  apparently  not 
an  overabundance  of  such  material  but  a  sufficient  amount  to  ilus- 
trate  almost  any  topic  to  be  taught.  American  schools  can  learn 
much  from  this  practice.  Such  equipment  is  found  in  many  of  our 
schools  but  it  is  not  at  all  common. 

Textbooks 
Prince  23;  Alexander  107,  289. 

Textbooks  are  used  in  connection  with  the  study  of  arithmetic, 
history,  reading  and  literature,  science,  religion,  geography,  all  of 
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which  are  furnished  by  the  parent.    Such  books  are  not  so  numer- 
ous in  German  schools  as  in  ours. 

Excursions 

Alexander  152,  441. 

Excursions  are  frequently  used  as  the  basis  for  school  work  in 
geography,  science,  drawing,  manual  training,  and  arithmetic. 
Groups  of  school  children  on  excursions  are  everywhere  seen  in 
Germany.  Such  excursions  are  important  not  only  educationally 
but  also  from  the  standpoint  of  health.  They  are  sometimes  free; 
sometimes  supported  by  benevolent  associations;  sometimes  the 
pupils  pay  a  small  fee. 

Contagious  Diseases 

Alexander  124,  126-7. 

The  parents  are  obliged  to  notify  the  principal  of  the  school  as 
soon  as  the  nature  of  the  disease  is  determined  and  upon  its  de- 
termination a  certificate  setting  forth  the  fact  must  be  sent  to  the 
school.  Children  who  are  ill  are  excluded  from  school  and  well 
children  from  the  same  family  in  case  of  cholera,  dysentery,  measles, 
rash,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  small  pox,  spotted  fever,  and  inter- 
mittent fever.  They  are  admitted  when  the  danger  of  contagion 
is  over  on  a  physician's  certificate.  Very  explicit  rules  are  laid 
down  concerning  vaccination. 

School  physicians  have  supervision  over  such  matters  as  school 
architecture,  size  of  rooms,  ventilation,  lighting,  heating,  cleaning, 
seating,  toilets,  playgrounds,  gymnasiums,  drinking  arrangements, 
as  well  as  the  health  conditions  of  the  individual  pupils.  They 
inspect  the  schools  alternately  in  summer  and  winter  once  in  five 
years.  In  the  cities  physicians  are  assigned  to  schools  and  examine 
each  child  upon  his  entrance  to  school  in  the  presence  of  the  parent. 
They  are  not  permitted  to  treat  the  children. 

Heating,  Ventilating,  Lighting 

Alexander  131,  134-5;  Seeley  81,  Winch  19. 

Ventilation  in  the  German  schools  is  thoroughly  bad.  Very  few 
schools  have  a  ventilating  system  connected  with  the  heating  sys- 
tem. The  windows  are  usually  kept  closed  as  the  German  does 
not  like  a  draft.  The  air  in  country  schools  is  particularly  bad  ow- 
ing to  the  fact  that  children  eat  cheese  and  seldom  bathe,  while 
the  closed  windows  confine  the  odor.  The  windows  are  opened 
between  classes  for  a  change  of  air.  Tilted  window  panes  are  found 
quite  common  in  the  schools  but  are  seldom  used.    Alexander 
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did  not  find  a  isingle  school  with  forced  ventilation,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  number  employing  the  gravity  system. 

About  eighty  per  cent  of  the  schools  of  Germany  are  heated  by 
stoves;  steam,  hot  air,  and  hot  water  are  used  in  the  remainder. 
Tile  stoves  are  commonly  used  because  they  retain  the  heat  better 
than  iron  stoves  and  are  less  expensive  to  operate. 

The  school  rooms  are  lighted  usually  from  one  side  only.  The 
total  window  space  equals  about  one  fifth  or  one  sixth  of  iJie  floor 
area  and  is  usually  in  the  left  side  wall.  The  windows  are  never 
over  a  yard  from  the  floor  and  reach  as  near  the  ceiling  as  possible. 

Conclusion 
The  purpose  of  the  Volksschule  is  to  train  the  ty^  of  German 
found  in  it  to  do  the  labor  of  the  state.  Once  in  the  Volksschule 
the  die  is  cast  for  a  German  youth.  The  aim  of  German  elemen- 
tary education  is  to  make  him  a  docile,  God-fearing,  patriotic,  eco- 
nomically independent,  and  efficient  German  citizen-laborer.  He 
is  to  become  a  "doer;"  others  higher  up  will  do  his  thinking.  An- 
other aim  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  make  the  youth  of  the  land, 
fully  ninety  per  cent  of  the  population,  whippets  amenable  to  the 
dictates  of  bureaucratic  officialdom.  The  Volksschule  has  been  im- 
posed upon  the  people,  not  because  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  culture  and  training,  but  to  enable  the  German  govern- 
ment to  carry  out  its  aims  of  world  power  and  domination.  The 
foregoing  discussion  would  indicate  that  the  management  of  the 
schools  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  consummation  of  the  education- 
al aims  of  the  overlords  and  to  stifle  every  whit  of  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  any  exercise  of  judgment  over  matters  that  con- 
cern their  own  welfare,  the  spirit  of  co-operation,  or  any  other  tendency 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  a  democracy. 
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Table  IV. 
Industry 

Activity 

Disposition^ 

Physique 


Vocational.  Guidance:    Part  IV 
Charles  A.  King 

State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Type  of  Mind     Motor ,  Low  Normal      Physical  Fitness 
Mental:  Poor,  1.    Fair,  2. 
Physical:  Poor,  1.    Fair,  2.    Good,  3. 
Mental:  Poor,  1.    Fair,  2. 
Physical:  Poor,  1.    Fair,  2.    Good,  3. 
lUnatured,     1.    Quarrelsome,     1.    Irritable,     1. 

Disobliging,  1. 
Patient,  2.    Accommodating,  2.    Pleasant,  3. 
Size:  Under,  1.    Over,  1.    Average,  2. 
Limbs:  Crippled,  — 1.    Partially    Crippled,       1. 

Soimd,  3. 
Hands:  Ambi-dextrous,  1.    Left  handed,  2. 

Right  handed,  3. 
Eyesight:  Poor,   1.    Fair,  2.    Good,   3,    Blind, 

-2.    Color  Blind,  — L 
Hearing:  Poor,  1.    Fair,  2.    Good,  3.    Deaf,  —1. 
Speech:  Impeded,  1.    Normal,  2.    Dumb,  — L 
m:    Health:  Poor,  1.    Fair,  2.    Good,  3. 
n:    Muscular  Strength:  Weak,  1.    Medium,  2. 

Strong,  3. 
Constitution:  Weak,  L    Medium,  2.    Strong,  3. 
Bad,  —1.    Fair,  2.    Good,  3, 
Slovenly,  1.    Cleanly,  2. 
Unwilling,  — 1.    Careless,  1. 
Willing,  2.    Conscientious,  3, 
Coarse,  L    Pleasing,  2.    Courteous,  3. 
Timid,  1.    Forward,  2. 

Repellant,  — 1.     Indifferent,  2.    Attractive,  3. 
*If  more  than  one  of  first  line  is  used,  each  should  be  given  a  — 
rating. 

Minimum,  12.    Medium,  46.    Maximum,  54. 


Character 

Habits 

Attitude 

Manner 
Courage 
Personality 


a: 
b: 
c: 
d: 
e: 

f: 

g: 
h: 

i: 

J: 

k: 
1: 


o: 
p: 

q: 

r: 
s: 
t: 
u: 
v: 


A  subject  may  pass  all  the  tests  of  Tables  1,  11,  and  111,  and 
still  not  be  a  fit  candidate  for  all  vocations.  The  physical  traits 
which  permit  a  subject  to  become  an  efficient  producer  and  to  form 
part  of  a  factory  or  other  industrial  system  are  of  a  character  suf- 
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ficiently  definite  to  permit  their  being  interpreted  in  tabular  form 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluation. 

We  cannot  expect  from  low  normals  more  than  a  fair  rating  in 
any  trait  which  is  concerned  only  with  the  mind,  while  in  many 
traits  which  depend  mainly  upon  physical  strength  and  aptitude 
the  subject  may  appear  normal.  For  example,  mental  industry  (a) 
or  willingness,  or  instinct  to  use  the  mind  will  not  be  likely  to  attain 
more  than  a  fair  rating,  though  the  individual  may  be  industrious, 
and  a  good  worker  upon  any  work  which  requires  little  from  the 
mind  and  depends  mainly  upon  the  physical  powers,  b.  The  differ- 
ence between  industry  (a  b)  and  activity  (c  d)  lies  in  facility 
rather  than  industry,  for  one  workman  may  be  industrious  but  slow 
and  plodding,  while  another  may  be  active  and  capable  of  speed- 
ing up  should  occasion  demand  it,  but  not  have  the  instinct  for 
sustained  industry  which  may  influence  his  slower  comrade.  Both 
industry  and  activity  may  be  judged  by  observation  of  the  un- 
conscious behavior  of  the  subject. 

While  the  disagreeable  traits  mentioned  in  disposition  e,  may 
not  prevent  the  subject  from  finding  a  place  in  productive  industry, 
either  or  any  of  them  will  be  a  handicap  in  his  relations  with  bis 
fellow  workmen,  and  have  a  bad  influence  upon  his  progress  in 
learning  his  trade  and  in  holding  a  place  after  he  has  become  a 
workman.  Usually  the  men  of  a  shop  are  excellent  disciplinarians 
of  a  disagreeable  apprentice  or  fellow  workman,  but  as  a  low  normal 
grows  older  he  will  not  have  the  apprentice's  incentive  to  practice 
the  self  control  necessary  to  keep  his  natural  disposition  in  check. 
A  subject  may  be  illnatured  and  still  be  accommodating  at  times; 
he  may  be  irritable  or  pleasant  under  different  conditions,  hence 
ratings  may  be  taken  from  both  e  and  f  if  necessary  though  appar- 
ently contradictory.  The  possession  of  the  unfortunate  traits  of 
line  e  is  a  liability  as  surely  as  the  possession  of  the  traits  of  line  f 
is  a  valuable  asset  in  the  life  of  any  one  whose  daily  occupation 
brings  him  in  close  contact  with  others.  Often  these  character- 
istics may  be  permanently  changed  if  the  child  is  properly  trained* 
during  the  formative  years,  more  especially  if  near  the  border  line 
of  sub-normality,  in  which  case  there  is  less  to  work  upon  and  the 
less  response,  and  the  more  difficulty  in  leaving  impressions  which 
are  opposed  to  natural  impulses. 

Often  the  illnatured  and  irritable  child  may  be  classed  near  the 
border  Jine  especially  if  showing  degenerate  tendencies,  but  as  ill 
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nature  or  irritability  may  be  due  to  insufficient  nutrition  and  im- 
proper living,  adenoids,  or  some  other  curable  condition,  the  sub- 
ject should  be  examined  by  a  specialist  and  an  investigation  made 
of  his  home  environment  before  a  decision  which  may  a£fect  his 
vocational  future.  For  the  purpose  of  evaluation  one  rating  from 
line  e  may  be  considered  as  +  but  if  more  than  one  trait  is  rated 
both  should  be  considered  as  — . 

The  man  who  is  not  tall  enough  or  too  light,  g,  to  do  all  the  work 
his  vocation  requires,  and  the  man  so  large  or  so  heavy  that  he  lacks 
the  necessary  activity,  are  more  or  less  handicapped  as  compared 
with  the  man  of  average  size  and  weight,  as  all  tools  are  made  for 
the  latter;  scaflfolds,  benches,  and  machine  tools  are  all  made  for 
the  man  of  average  size,  and  a  very  short  or  a  very  tall  man  will  be 
at  a  disadvantage  upon  certain  kinds  of  work. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  boy  or  girl  so  crippled  (h),  that  he 
or  she  would  be  seriously  handicapped  in  competition  with  others 
of  sound  limbs,  would  be  advised  to  enter  a  vocation  in  which  this 
factor  would  be  an  important  consideration.  The  fact  that  ambi- 
dexterity i,  is  so  often  found  among  subnormals  and  feeble-minded 
subjects  so  detracts  from  its  value  as  a  general  vocational  factor 
that  it  is  not  so  useful  for  the  purposes  of  this  table  as  it  may  seem. 
A  left  handed  workman  is  at  times  useful  upon  certain  Idnds  of 
work  but  as  a  rule  he  suffers  somewhat  of  a  handicap  because  all 
tools  are  made  for  right  handed  workmen. 

Eyesight  (j),  should  be  carefully  tested,  and  if  the  trouble  can  be 
remedied  by  glasses,  poor  eyesight  is  not  a  very  serious  fault.  Tests 
for  near  and  far  sightedness  and  for  ability  to  compare  dimensions, 
form  and  proportions,  and  for  color  blindness  should  be  given;  if 
the  latter  defect  exists  it  is  plain  that  vocations  in  which  perception 
of  colors  is  an  essential  should  be  eliminated  as  possibilities  for  the 
student.  Color  blindness  is  not  considered  a  serious  defect  and 
need  not  be  rated  excepting  in  such  vocations  as  signal  man,  painter, 
merchandising  or  other  employment  in  which  the  subject  must 
be  able  to  distinguish  between  fine  gradations  of  color,  and 
in  such  case  total  color  blindness  would  outweight  all  other  factors. 
This  may  be  tested  by  the  usual  method  of  matching  colors.  Us- 
ually blindness  in  a  low  normal  would  prevent  the  student  from  being 
considered  for  any  vocation  unless  one  which  is  recognized  as  being 
open  to  those  so  afflicted.  Piano  tuning  is  a  matter  requiring 
finer  abilities  than  the  average  low  normal  possesses,  though  it  is 
practised  successfully  by  blind  men  who  have  fine  sense  of  tone 
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and  good  judgment.  Chair  seating  and  mattress  and  broom  mak- 
ing are  perhaps  the  most  common  vocations  for  blind  people,  unless 
they  have  unusual  talents  in  a  direction  in  which  they  can  get 
along  without  their  eyesight. 

Hearing  (k),  and  speech  (1),  are  not  of  great  importance  for  our 
purpose,  for  excepting  the  difficulty  of  commimication,  the  deaf 
mute  may  be  as  competent  a  workman  as  another  in  possession  of 
all  his  faculties,  but  tihe  affliction  of  a  deaf  mute  can  be  considered 
only  as  a  handicap,  hence  a  minus  rating. 

Health  (m),  strength  (n),  and  constitution  (o),  are  important  fac- 
tors in  vocational  guidance,  and  only  those  who  rate  high  in  all  three 
should  be  considered  as  possibilities  as  brass  founders,  brass  finish- 
ers, chemist  or  any  trade  in  which  poisonous  fumes,  contact  with 
poisonous  substances,  excessive  dampness,  heat  or  cold  or  other 
unhealthful  conditions  are  unavoidable,  as  only  the  greatest  powers 
of  physical  resistance  will  prevent  the  worker  from  succumbing  to 
them. 

Bad  character  (p),  may  include  viciousness,  maliciousness,  immor- 
ality, lying  and  stealing.  If  — 1  does  not  seem  an  adequate  rating, 
—2  or  — 3  may  be  used.  Habits  (q),  and  attitude  (r  and  s)  can 
only  be  rated  by  one  who  knows  the  subject  intimately. 

The  excellence  of  a  workman's  product  depends  largely  upon  his 
mental  attitude  toward  painstaking  endeavor;  the  sloverdy  and 
slouchy  workman  may  be  capable  upon  a  certain  class  of  work,  but 
usually  upon  work  of  an  artistic  nature  the  opportimities  for  ex- 
ercising the  highest  ideals  of  craftsmanship  will  be  given  to  one 
whose  appearance  inspires  the  confidence  of  his  superiors. 

Manner  (t),  courage  (u),  and  personality  (v),  have  a  rather  re- 
mote and  vague  relation  to  hand  skill  and  vocational  efficiency,  but 
all  are  nevertheless  factors  in  the  success  of  every  one  who  comes 
in  competitive  contact  with  other  men  or  women  of  any  walk  in  life. 
They  should  certainly  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  type  of 
vocation  in  which  any  subject  should  engage;  whether  coarse 
rough  work  requring  no  fine  co-ordinations,  sentiments  or  ideals, 
or  a  vocation  in  which  even  the  ordinary  workman  must  have  a 
certain  refinement  of  co-ordination,  pride  in  his  work  and  ideals 
which  he  feels  must  be  realized  and  which  are  difficult  to  imagine 
in  connection  with  coarseness  and  lack  of  refinement  of  manner. 

Nearly  all  traits  mentioned  imder  the  head  of  physical  fitness 
are  subject  to  modification  by  education,  training  and  environment, 
if  such  influences  can  be  brought  to  bear  during  the  transition, 
formative  or  early  adolescent  penods. 
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Two  Practical  Problems  of  Civics  Education 

NOTES  OF  A  DISCUSSION  BEFORE  THE  NEW  YORK  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  EDUCATION, 

DECEMBER  20,  1918. 

David  Snedden 

Teachers  College^  Columbia  University 

JTiTseems  to  be  the  general  conviction  of  educators  and  of  well- 
informed  laymen  that  we  should  have  more  and  better  teaching 
of  civics  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  any- 
where seriously  contended  that  the  boys  and  girls  of  today  are  likely 
to  make  worse  citizens  that  did  boys  and  girls  of  corresponding  classes 
of  ten,  or  fifty,  or  five  hundred  years  ago.  But  it  is  a  reasonable 
contention  that  the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen  in 
democratic  America  from  1920  to  1950  will  be  a  more  difficult  matter 
than  ever  before  and  that,  therefore,  much  more  purposive  and  better 
functioning  education  to  that  end  should  be  given  now  that  has  been 
given  ever  before. 

Of  the  making  of  books  and  especially  of  articles  on  ethical,  moral, 
and  civic  education  there  is  surely  no  end.  This  area  is  still  one  of 
the  favorite  hunting  grounds  of  the  speculative  philosopher — in  fact 
it  is  one  of  the  few  wildernesses  in  which  he  can  still  find  game. 
Some  day  sociology  will  survey  and  settle  the  entire  region,  and  set 
the  wild  game  oflf  in  a  preserve;  but  that  time  has  not  come  yet. 

In  the  meantime,  of  course,  men  must  live;  and  to  live  they  must 
act;  and  to  act  they  must  think  and  govern,  however  crudely;  and 
to  think  and  govern  they  must  be  taught,  however  sketchily  and 
blindly.  Hence  we  find  that  from  the  beginning  of  human  group 
life  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  moral  and  civic  education,  usually 
the  by-education  given  by  parents  and  other  associates  in  pursuit 
of  economic,  social,  religious,  and  governmental  ends.  That  educa- 
tion, in  all  past  ages,  crystallized  into  endless  customs,  traditions, 
taboos,  laws,  conventions,  beliefs,  ideals  and  knowledge;  it  begot 
numberless  forms  of  institutions,  and  forms  of  social  organization. 
Ross'  Social  Control,  Cooley's  Social  Process  and  Summer's  Folk 
Ways,  to  name  only  three  American  contributions,  give  us  bewilder- 
ing panoramas  of  the  complexity  of  the  processes  by  which  man  has 
ever  sought  to  domesticate  and  civilize  himself  and  his  offspring  for 
the  group  life  and  more  particularly  for  the  life  of  the  larger  political 
and  economic  groups. 
(528) 
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These  processes  assumed  spectacular  magnitude  when  the  founda- 
tions of  modem  civilization  were  laid  in  the  fertile  areas  of  the  earth 
by  conquest,  when  aggressive  peoples  overwhelmed  and  undertook 
to  govern  passive  tillers  of  the  soil.  Social  control  was  then  built 
in  towering  structures  on  the  foundation  walls  of  authority, — 
authority  over  mind  no  less  than  over  body.  Family  life,  religious 
life,  government,  economic  differentiation,  education,  all  built  their 
strongest  and  most  enduring  structures  on  the  stones  of  authority. 
Some  of  these  structures  have  survived  to  the  present,  at  least  as 
gigantic  ruins  that  yet  almost  defy  the  modem  tools  of  democracy 
and  free  thought. 

However  much  we  may  criticise  the  mediaeval  authoritarian  order 
of  social  control,  we  must  admit  that  it  developed  wonderfully  com- 
petent looking  mechanisms  of  moral  and  civic  education,  and  it  is 
with  much  regret  that  educators,  parents  and  influential  citizens 
come  to  realize  that  we  shall  have  to  **  scrap  "  so  much  of  this  machin- 
ery— corporal  punishment,  dogma,  fires  of  Sheol,  military  discipline, 
ceremonials,  caste,  art-control  of  emotions,  restricted  suffrage,  "es 
ist  verboten",  **the  Golden  Age  behind,"  and  the  rest. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  indeed,  we  shall  have  to  start  again  building 
from  the  bottom  the  stmctures  of  social  control,  including  all  means 
of  an  educational  nature.  Instead  of  building  on  the  solid  granite  of 
authority  we  must  build  upon  what  some  feel  to  be  the  shifting  sands 
ot  free  thought  and  free  speech.  Instead  of  the  right  angled  and  rigid 
institutions  of  aristocracy,  caste,  autocratic  government,  primogeni- 
ture, hierarchical  church,  changeless  constitutions,  divinely  sanction- 
ed laws,  we  shall  be  forced  to  build  apparently  amorphous  and  un- 
stable structures, — living  and  growing  bodies,  let  us  hope — embodying 
as  life  principles,  democracy,  universal  suffrage,  freedom  of  migra- 
tion, upward  striving  proletarianism. 

With  little  light  to  guide  us  we  must  face  the  problems  of  civic 
education  for  a  democracy — in  schools  where  even  the  boy  of  twelve 
"is  from  Missouri"  and  **must  be  shown."  Many  are  the  practical 
problems  we  must  consider  together  while  waiting  for  that  penetrat- 
ing light  which  I  think  some  sociologists  will  bring  us  one  of  these 
days.  Two  of  these  problems  I  wish  to  submit  for  consideration. 
As  I  see  them,  they  can  and  should  even  now  be  studied  by  methods 
essentially  experimental  in  nature.  These  problems  are;  (I)  The 
determination  of  the  location,  extent,  and  character  of  the  defects 
and  shortages  of  civic  education  as  that  has  been  given  directly  or 
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indirectly  in  recent  years;  and  (II)  Determination  of  the  extent  to 
which  approved  civic  qualities  of  school  social  groups  transform  into 
apparently  analogous  approvable  qualities  in  adult  life. 

I. 

We  agree  in  saying  we  want  better  civic  education.  That  means 
that  in  some  of  our  adult  citizens,  desirable  civic  qualities  are  now 
insufficiently  or  wrongly  developed.  Of  what  typical  groups  and  as 
respects  what  civic  qualities  is  this  true?  Having  answered  this 
question  it  will  be  practicable  to  provide  that  the  generation  still 
plastic  in  our  hands  shall  be  so  developed,  instructed,  or  trained,  as 
far  as  may  be,  that  the  next  generation  of  adult  citizens  will  become 
more  nearly  what  it  should  be. 

It  is  evident  that,  given  sufficient  resources  of  service  and  material 
means,  we  are  able,  even  now,  to  proceed  a  considerable  distance  in 
ascertaining  what  are  the  defects  or  malformations  of  qualities 
essential  to  good  citizenship  in  typical  adult  groups  of  today.  To 
this  end  it  is  essential  that  we  should  first  analyze  and  define,  quali- 
tatively and  quanititatively,  as  well  as  we  can,  important  civic 
qualities  in  adults.  Next  we  should  disentangle  certain  distinguish- 
able groups  of  citizens,  and  evaluate  their  possessions  of  these 
qualities. 

For  example,  let  us  take,  in  a  given  community,  very  unlike  groups 
of  citizens,  each  group  of  fairly  homogeneous  composition,  as  re- 
spects race,  tradition,  education,  economic  condition,  etc.  Group 
M  consists  of  small  shop-keepers,  30-50  years  of  age,  very  poor,  with 
large  families,  recent  immigrants  from  Russia,  with  all  that  that 
implies  of  tradition,  education,  etc.  Group  N  consists  of  prosperous 
business  men  of  American  ancestry,  at  least  high  school  education, 
small  families,  living  in  detached  houses,  reading  best  newspapers, 
etc. 

Typical  citizens  of  each  of  these  groups  will  vary  greatly  as  to 
civic  possibilities.  As  respects  any  particular  civic  virtue  it  is  pos- 
sible for  each  citizen  to  be  excellent,  good,  fair,  poor  or  bad.  We 
may  call  the  degree  "excellent"  the  "optimum  good,"  fair  as 
"neutral,"  and  bad  as  "optimum  bad." 

But  if  we  compare,  for  each  group  of  citizens,  one  virtue  with 
another  we  shall  find  that  these  have  different  comparative  values. 
It  is  important  that  a  class  N  citizen  keep  waste  off  his  street  in 
front  of  his  house,  but  it  is  much  more  important  that  he  subscribe 
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to  government  loans  to  his  limit  in  time  of  war.  On  the  other  hand 
it  is  very  important  that  the  group  M  citizen  keep  his  premises  and 
adjacent  street  clear,  and  it  is  of  minor  importance  whether  he  sub- 
scribe his  mite  to  a  war  loan. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  we  need  to  analyze  and  describe 
the  important  civic  virtues  for  each  group,  and  that  we  give  compar- 
able ratings  or  measures  to  both  the  "  optimum  good  "  and  "  optimimi 
bad"  in  each  case. 

Three  well-informed  persons,  representing  somewhat  imlike  points 
of  view,  might,  for  example  be  found  to  agree  that,  among  a  thousand 
distinguishable  civic  virtues,  the  total  being  arbitarily  weighted .  at 
10,000  units  as  the  optimimi  for  any  givto  group  of  citizens,  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  given  the  indicated  optimum  positive  and  negative 
weights  for  class  M  and  class  N  citizens  respectively: 

a.  Keeping  premises  adjacent  to  streets  in  clean  and  orderly  con- 
dition, class  M+lOO  imits  and— 200  imits,  class  N+20  units 
and— 50  units. 

b.  Right  voting  in  municipal  elections,  class  M+50  units  and 
- 100  units,  Class  N +200  and  -300  units. 

c.  Subscribing  to  national  loans  in  wartime,  class  M+lOO  units, 
and— 50  units,  class  N+200  imits  and— 500  units. 

Any  adequate  rating  of  these  civic  virtues  requires  first,  of  course, 
that  we  translate  popular  and  superficial  distinctions  and  evalua- 
tions into  reasonably  accurate  definitions  and  measurements. 
What  is  meant,  first,  in  each  case  by  the  civic  virtue  of  keeping  ones 
premises  clean  and  orderly?  Second,  as  compared  with  all  other 
civic  virtues,  how  important  is  this  virtue  in  class  M  citizens,  and  in 
class  N  citizens? 

Having  thus  defined  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  comparative  rat- 
ings certain  virtues,  we  could  then  proceed  to  rate  individuals.  Ml, 
M2,  M3,  etc.  and  Nl,  N2,  N3,  etc.  Proceeding  thus  we  could  de- 
termine characteristic  defects  or  mal-developments  in  each  class. 

Based  on  knowledge  thus  obtained  we  could  proceed  in  our  schools 
to  provide  that  the  next  generation  should  be  and  do  better.  If  the 
class  "small  shopkeepers"  as  described  are  far  below  desirable  grade 
as  respects  cleanliness  of  premises  (due  presumably  to  defect  or  want 
of  proper  civic  education)  then  society  can  proceed  to  reach  in  schools 
or  otherwise  those  who  are  likely  to  be  the  small  shopkeepers  of  the 
future. 
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The  children  of  present  shopkeepers  may  reach  right  standards  of 
course,  owing  to  the  simple  fact  that  they  are  growing  up  imder 
American  conditions.  Their  civic  by-education  from  environment 
may  prove  sufficient,  in  which  case  the  school  need  not  exert  itself. 
But  if  such  is  not  the  case  the  school  has  obviously  a  specific  aim  set 
for  it  in  educating  for  citizenship.  . 

To  the  present  writer  it  would  seem  that  the  procedure  suggested 
above  is  capable  of  being  very  e  tensively  developed,  and  that  such 
development  would  do  much  to  advance  us  beyond  the  stage  of 
mysticism  in  moral  and  civic  education.  It  seems  especially  urgent 
that  all  those  easy  critics  of  present  day  tendencies  and  effects  should 
be  set  to  the  task  of  indicating  in  what  groups,  in  what  specific  re- 
spects, and  to  what  degrees  good  citizenship  is  now  lacking.  Measur- 
ed in  terms  of  their  opportunities  and  influence  are  college  professors 
better  citizens  than  recent  Jewish  immigrants  as  respects:  socially 
helpful  voting;  initiative  in  political  reform;  observance  of  traffic 
laws;  expressing  helpful  criticism  of  high  executives,  etc.?  What 
are  the  civic  virtues  we  should  expect,  after  proper  education,  from 
unmarried  negroes,  20  to  30  years  old,  of  such  grades  of  ability,  that 
they  will  probably  always  be  casual  laborers?  Many  other  lines  of 
inquiry  will  occur  to  students  of  social  education. 

II. 

It  is  a  common  assumption  that  social  virtues  developed  in  the 
school  evolve  or  are  almost  automatically  transferred  into  the  virtues 
appropriate  to  citizens  in  mature 'life.  We  have  heard  much  in  re- 
cent years  about  "socializing  the  school,"  "promoting  games  for  the 
sake  of  teaching  *fair  play'",  etc.  Even  superficial  analysis  and 
reflection  will  show  us  Uiat  in  many  cases  we  are  here  the  victims  of 
easy  acceptance  of  general  terms,  of  unthinking  adhesion  to  the  doc- 
trine of  formal  discipline,  and  of  easy  reliance  on  the  form  of  reason- 
ing known  to  logicians  as  "post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc." 

.  For  example  we  say  we  want  to  teach  "cooperation"  (whatever 
that  may  be)  in  the  school.  We  set  this  up  as  a  goal,  doubtless,  be- 
cause we  see  a  lack  of  right  forms  of  cooperating  in  commimity  and 
national,  as  well  as  in  private,  economic  life.  We  cannot  here  stop 
to  differentiate  within  those  complex  acts  called  "cooperation," 
the  respective  factors  of  instinctive  sympathy,  instinctive  toleration, 
ideal  of  social  action,  perception  of  self-interest,  habitual  practice  or 
attitude,  etc.  But  it  is  pertinent  to  question  the  validity  of  the  be- 
lief that  underlying  all  forms  of  cooperation  are  certain  important 
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common  elements,  and  especially  common  elements  that  can  be 
produced  by  the  educative  processes  fostered  by  schools. 

One  of  the  most  widely  distributed  and  effective  forms  of  coopera- 
tion foimd  among  adult  Americans  is  that  which  gives  the  business 
corporation.  In  the  schools  one  of  the  most  widely  developed  forms 
is  that  found  in  group  games.  What  are  the  common  elements  or 
factors  in  these  two  forms?  Does  practice  of  the  second  pave  the 
way  for  the  first?  If  a  close  relationship  between  the  second  and  the 
first  appears,  is  that  due  to  selection  of  naturally  sympathetic  or 
cooperating  individuals  or  is  it  due  to  accumulated  experience  or 
training  in  cooperating? 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  of  civic  virtues,  we  take  for 
granted,  is  "obedience."  Within  the  school  group,  as  within  all 
other  social  groups,  certain  kinds  of  conformity,  submission  of  will, 
compliance  with  rules,  restraint  of  impulse  are  essential  to  order  and 
efficiency.  By  proper  procedures  of  training  and  instruction  we  can 
procure  from  most  individuals  for  the  school  group  the  varieties  and 
degrees  of  "obedience"  essential  to  the  smooth  discharge  of  the 
regular  fimctions  of  the  school.  To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  have  we 
thereby  established  the  practice,  or  even  laid  the  foimdations  for  the 
practice,  of  those  varieties  and  degrees  of  "obedience"  essential  for 
adults  in  armies,  in  travelling  the  streets,  in  business  relations? 
What  foimdations  have  we  laid  for  "obedience  to  abstract  or  general 
law,"  "obedience  of  the  policemen,  street  car  conductor  or  head 
waiter,"  "obedience  of  our  business  superiors,"  etc.? 

Certainly  a  few  carefully  analytical  studies  ought  to  help  us  here. 
What  we  need  especially  is  something  to  lessen  our  disposition  to  ac- 
cept aspirations  instead  of  programs,  to  discourage  us  from  obtain- 
ing satisfaction  from  narcotizing  general  terms,  and  to  disturb  our 
faiths  in  the  dogmas  of  formal  discipline. 

Much  could  be  done  by  training  ourselves  to  speak  somewhat  in 
terms  of  concrete  virtues,  rather  than  always  in  terms  of  abstract 
or  very  general  virtues.  For  example,  if  boys  of  13  to  16  years  of  age 
have  become  habituated  in  the  practice  of  tipping  the  hat  to  lady 
acquaintances,  and  if  this  practice  has  been  made  to  rest  on  intelli- 
gent perception  of  the  value  of  this  convention,  and  if,  finally  these 
boys  have  been  stimulated  to  ideals  of  approved  conduct  towards 
women  in  general — if  these  ends  have  been  achieved,  then  it  is 
probable  that  the  social  virtues  thus  established  will  perisst  through- 
out life.    The  same  conclusion  applies  to  such  tangible  virtues  as: 
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not  throwing  waste  on  the  streets;  turning  to  the  right;  neatness  of 
appearance  in  public;  and  treating  horses  and  dpgs  with  humane  con- 
sideration. 

But  suppose  that,  by  proper  procedures,  we  produce  in  boys  12-16 
years  of  age  composites  of  concrete  virtues  which,  as  required  in 
school  and  social  groups,  we  can  call  obedience,  patriotism,  honesty, 
industry,  cooperation  and  the  like.  Is  it  legitimate,  in  view  of  the 
very  abstract  character  of  these  words,  and  the  numberless  forms  of 
specific  acts  coming  under  them  in  adult  life  which  bear  no  practical 
resemblance  to  the  analogous  school  virtues,  to  infer  from  the  atti- 
tudes and  practices  achieved  in  school  hfe  that  we  have  provided 
for  the  corresponding  virtues  in  adult  life?  We  wonder  why  some  of 
the  best  men  in  private  life  are  capable  of  gigantic  forms  of  business 
dishonesty.  We  wander  why  apparently  good  church  members  are 
bad  in  other  social  relations.  A  boy,  very  obedient  in  school,  may 
become  a  very  disobedient  man  in  other  relations.  A  soldier  in  time 
of  peace  is  incessantly  drilled  in  those  forms  of  obedience  which  the 
army  prizes;  but  away  from  barracks  he  is  so  disobedient  that  hotels 
and  theatres  finally  exclude  all  men  in  uniform. 

All  of  which  should  mean  to  us,  of  course,  if  we  approach  the  ques- 
tion in  duly  analytical  attitude  that,  for  practical  purposes,  there 
are  no  such  general  virtues  as  obedience,  loyalty,  industriousness, 
patriotism,  cleanliness,  and  the  like,  any  more  than,  for  purposes  of 
practical  control,  there  are  general  qualities  of  mind  that  can  be 
described  as  memory,  power  of  observation,  imagination,  attention, 
etc. 

As  regards  certain  relationships,  the  member  of  a  slum  gang  is 
exceedingly  loyal;  in  other  relationships  exceedingly  disloyal.  The 
devoted  follower  of  the  tribal  ethics  of  "  boss  rule  "  is,  towards  one  of 
his  groups,  very  patriotic  and,  toward  another,  the  reverse. 

It  is  not  essential,  of  course,  that  we  should  cease  altogether  to  use 
these  general  terms,  or  that  we  should  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
''general  virtues''  are  wholly  illusory.  But,  as  practical  people,  we 
must  cease  allowing  ourselves  to  be  victimized,  as  our  shallow-think- 
ing political  radicals  are,  by  the  notion  that  a  whole  is  like  any  one 
of  its  parts.  If,  when  we  had  greatly  trained  the  hand  to  the  cimning 
of  needlecraft,  we  had  thereby  also  trained  it  for  typing,  for  engrav- 
ing, and  for  penmanship;  if,  when  we  had  trained  the  eye  to  observe 
endings  and  prefixes  and  relative  locations  of  words  in  Latin,  we  had 
thereby  trained  eye  and  directing  mind  to  keen  powers  of  observa- 
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tion  of  faces,  plants,  clouds,  and  composition  of  fabrics;  if,  when  we 
we  had  fully  produced  "instinctive"  or  other  specific  obedience  to 
teachers'  commands,  we  had  thereby  trained  the  boy  and  also  the 
adult  he  is  to  be,  to  obey  state  laws,  national  laws,  international 
laws,  the  justified  conventions  of  domestic  life,  and  the  rules  of  good 
business,  then,  indeed,  would  the  tasks  of  the  educator  be  definite 
and  capable  of  exact  evaluation  and  performance.  But  these  easy 
solutions  exist  only  in  the  domains  of  superficial  thinking,  of  lazy 
reasoning.  They  are  used,  commonly,  to  camouflage  the  necessity 
for  close  study  and  hard  work. 

Hence  my  contention  that  one  of  the  large  practical  problems  of 
educators  today  is,  by  process  of  close  analysis  and  "follow  up" 
study,  to  determine  in  just  what  respects  virtues  of  the  school  social 
life  become  virtues  of  adult  social  life. 
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COMMUNICATIONS  AND  DISCUSSIONS 


Elmira's  High  School  Extension  Courses 

Asher  J.  Jacoby 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

\  PROGRESSIVE  step  of  far  reaching  importance  and  of  great 
possibilities  for  good  was  taken  recently  by  the  Board  of 
Education  when  it  voted  to  adopt  the  report  of  its  Special  Com- 
mittee on  High  School  Extension  Courses.  The  subject  had  been 
imder  consideration  for  nearly  a  year.  A  committee  of  the  Board 
reported  some  months  ago  the  desirability  of  offering  such  courses 
and  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
organization  and  control  and  courses  of  study.  Mrs.  Alice  D. 
Hamilton,  John  E.  Calvin,  Ransom  T.  Lewis,  members  of  the 
Board,  together  with  Superintendent  Asher  J.  Jacoby,  and  Principal 
F.  R.  Parker,  of  the  Academy  were  named  as  the  Special  Committee. 
The  report  of  th  s  Committee  was  presented  to  the  Board  at  its 
regular  meeting,  October  22  and  was  unanimously  adopted.  The 
report  is  found  below. 

The  work  and  influence  of  the  public  schools  is  gradually  enlarg- 
ing and  extending  in  many  ways.  The  best  school  is  no  longer  con- 
fining its  work  within  its  four  walls  and  devoting  all  its  time  to  the 
mere  teaching  of  the  school  branches.  This  does  not  mean  less 
teaching  of  reading,  spelling,  language,  arithmetic,  and  other  sub- 
(536) 
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jects  usually  taught  in  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  but 
It  means  more  and  better  teaching  of  these  subjects  because  of  a 
richer  content  of  subject  matter  and  the  wider  experience  of  the 
pupils.    It  also  means  a  more  vital  interest  in  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  school  can  no  longer  afford  to  lose  interest  in  the  boys  and 
girls  after  they  have  left  it  and  entered  the  activities  of  life  outside 
the  school.  The  good  school  continues  to  take  an  interest  in  its 
graduates  and  former  pupils  and  helps  them  much  in  the  same  way 
as  good  parents  follow  and  work  for  the  welfare  of  their  children 
after  they  leave  home.  It  stands  for  more  and  better  education 
and  provides  means  and  stimuli  for  those  who  have  left  school  to 
improve  their  education.  For  these  reasons  the  offering  of  high 
school  extension  courses  with  credit  is  most  timely  and  wise. 

At  present  only  courses  in  music  and  in  religion  have  been  pre- 
pared and  are  offered,  but  courses  in  other  subjects  will  be  added 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  hoped  that  eventually  a  rich  and  varied 
program  may  be  available  for  the  students  in  the  Academy  and  the 
graduates  of  high  schools.  It  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Board  to 
make  these  courses  helpful  and  valuable. 

The  Regents  course  in  music,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Board,  offers  to  the  students  in  our  Academy  who  want  to  specialize 
in  music  the  opportunity  to  do  sd,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire 
the  essentials  of  an  academic  education. 

Public  schools  are  frequently  criticised  because  they  do  not  give 
instruction  in  religion.  Desirable  as  this  may  be,  it  is  not  possible 
imder  present  conditions  to  give  direct  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  Extension  work  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  religious  subjects  without  prejudice  to  one's  belief  or  church 
affiliations,  and  to  receive  credit  for  work  satisfactorily  completed, 
the  same  as  in  other  subjects.  This  should  stimulate  interest  in 
religious  study — something  which  is  very  much  needed. 

The  success  of  extension  work  in  our  schools  will  depend  upon 
the  intelligent  and  sympathetic  co-operation  of  all  the  educational 
and  religious  forces  in  our  city.    We  feel  sure  of  such  co-operation. 

High  School  Extension  Courses 
In  order  to  stimulate  interest  in  studies  not  included  in  the  high 
school  curriculum  and  in  more  advanced  work,  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation has  voted  to  give  credit  for  satisfactory  work  done  outside 
of  school  in  approved  courses  of  study. 

The  following  tentative  plan  for  granting  academic  credits  for 
work  outside  of  school  in  approved  subjects  by  high  school  pupils 
or  high  school  graduates  has  been  adopted,  subject  to  such  modi- 
fications as  experience  may  make  necessary. 

For  Students  of  the  Pianoforte,  Violin,  Voice,  Pipe  Organ,  or  Any 
Major  Instrument  of  the  Symphony  Orchestra,  or  Band 
A  pupil  of  any  regularly  accredited  high  school,  who  is  receiving 
systematic  instruction  in  any  of  the  above-named  branches  of  ap- 
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plied  music,  may  receive  credit  toward  graduation  for  such  study 
by  complying  with  the  regulations  herein  stated. 

-LA  pupil  who  complies  with  the  following  regulations  may 
receive  four  Regents  counts  for  one  year's  work,  and  not  more  than 
16  Regents  coimts  during  the  four  years,  toward  graduation  from 
the  academic  course.  (One  count  shall  be  given  for  three  hours' 
practice.) 

2.  The  private  teacher  will  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  ap- 
proved course  of  study  in  piano  and  violin,  covering  eight  groups. 
The  pupil  must  be  assigned  to  the  group  for  which  his  ability  best 
fits  him,  and  this  group  will  be  used  as  the  basis  for  his  practical 
examination.  Each  group  covers  the  work  of  one-half  of  the  school 
year.  Because  of  the  lack  of  standardization  of  the  work  in  other 
instruments,  and  in  the  voice,  the  examinations  in  these  will  be 
based  upon  the  detailed  reports  of  the  pupils'  work,  as  submitted 
by  the  private  teacher.  The  same  plan  is  to  be  followed  in  the  cases 
of  such  pupils  of  the  piano  and  violin  as  may  have  progressed  be- 
yond the  work  of  group  eight. 

3.  The  pupil  must  have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  study  in 
the  branch  of  applied  music  in  which  he  desires  credit,  before  being 
admitted  for  credit. 

4.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  the  pupil  must  make  application 
upon  a  blank  form  provided  by  the  local  high  school  principal,  re- 
questing the  recognition  of  such  instruction,  and  agreeing  to  the 
conditions  specifically  stated. 

5.  The  parent  or  guardian  must  report  monthly  upon  a  furnished 
blank  form  the  number  of  hours  of  practice  for  each  week  during 
the  month. 

6.  The  pupil  must  take  at  least  one  lesson  of  60  minutes,  or 
two  lessons  of  30  minutes  each,  during  each  weak  of  the  schoDl  year. 
M»  7.  The  pupil  must  devote  at  least  six  hours  to  practice  during 
each  week  of  the  school  year. 

8.  In  order  to  secure  credit  for  outside  music  study,  the  pupil 
must  also  pass  the  examination  in  chorus  singing  and  rudiments  of 
music,  prescribed  by  the  academic  course.  This  work  must  be 
taken  prior  to,  or  during  the  term  in  which  credit  is  received  for 
applied  music,  or  it  may  be  taken  under  private  instruction.  It  is 
assumed  that  the  pupil  will  have  a  reasonable  working  knowledge 
of  the  place  in  history  of  the  composers  whose  work  he  is  studying. 

9.  The  private  teacher  must  make  application,  upon  blank 
forms  provided,  for  the  granting  of  credit  to  the  pupil,  giving  such 
information  as  may  be  called  for  concerning  the  present  musical 
status  of  the  pupil,  and  assigning  him  to  a  definite  grade  in  the 
course  of  study.  This  application  will  be  made  out  in  duplicate, 
one  signed,  the  other  unsigned.  The  unsigned  copy  is  for  the  use 
of  the  examining  committee. 

10.  The  private  teacher  must  report,  on  duplicate  forms  pro- 
vided, the  number  of  lessons  taken,  the  length  of  the  lessons,  the 
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pupil's  progress,  the  technical  exercises  and  compositions  studied, 
and  such  other  information  as  may  be  required  to  aid  in  determin- 
ing the  musical  progress  and  scholau^ip  of  the  pupil.  This  monthly 
report  will  be  considered  in  preparing  the  examination. 

11.  Practical  examinations  will  be  given  semi-annually,  to  which 
the  pupil  must  present  himself  upon  notice  from  the  school  author- 
ities. 

12.  The  examining  board  shall  consist  of  three  members,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  the  supervisor  of  music  in  the  local  schools,  and  the 
other  two  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of 
schools — preferably  from  musicians  of  another  community.  If 
there  is  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  high  school  in  addition  to  the 
supervisor,  both  shall  serve  on  the  committee,  leaving  one  member 
to  be  appointed  by  the  superintendent. 

13.  The  examiners  will  mark  the  pupil  upon  the  plan  used  in  the 
local  high  school,  and  this  mark  will  be  entered  in  the  pupil's  semi- 
annual report. 

14.  Any  expense  incurred  by  the  examinations  must  be  paid  by 
the  local  board  of  education. 

15.  The  examiners  will  base  their  ratings  upon  the  following 
points:  accuracy,  20  points;  sight  reading,  20  points;  interpreta- 
tion, 40  points;  tone  quality,  20  points;  total,  100  points.  Sev- 
enty-five per  cent,  shall  be  necessary  for  passing. 

Piano  Course 
Group  1 

Technic.  Major  scales  of  C,  G,  D,  A,  E,  F,  B-flat,  E-flat,  A-flat, 
moderate  tempo,  four  notes  to  the  beat. 

Studies:  at  least  three  selected  from  the  following:  Koehler, 
Opus  157  and  Opus  50;  Gurlitt,  Opus  228,  Book  1 ;  Tapper's  Graded 
Studies,  Book  1. 

Pieces.  At  least  two,  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
Mozart,  Andante  from  Sonata  in  C;  Heller,  **L' Avalanche;"  Kul- 
lak,  "Scenes  from  Childhood,"  Opus  62  and  Opus  81;  Beethoven, 
Menuet  from  Sonata,  Opus  49,  no,  2. 

Group  2 

Technic.    All  major  scales  and  arpeggios,  moderate  tempo. 

Studies:  at  least  three  selected  from  the  following:  Berens,  Opus 
61,  Book  1;  Koehler,  Opus  242;  Heller,  Opus,  47.  (The  easier 
studies.) 

Pieces.  At  least  two,  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
Beethoven,  Opus  51,  no.  1  Rondo;  Gurlitt,  ** Under  the  Maypole;" 
Mendelssohn,  Opus  72,  **  Children's  Pieces;"  Clementi,  Qpus  36, 
Sonatinas. 

Group  3 

Technic  All  major  scales,  rapid  tempo;  all  minor  scales  and 
arpeggio,  moderate  tempo. 
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Studies:  at  least  three  selected  from  the  following:  Duveraoy, 
Opus  120;  Heler,  Opus  46;  Cramer  (Von  Buelow  edition).  Selected 
Studies,  nos.  1  and  2. 

Pieces.  At  least  two,  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
Schumann,  Opus  68,  "Album  for  the  Young;"  Kuhlau,  Sonatinas, 
Opus  20,  Opus  55,  Opus  59;  Haydn,  "Gipsy  Rondo;"  Reinhold, 
C^us  39,  "Miniatures." 

Group  4 

Technic.  All  major  and  minor  scales  in  canon  form;  arpeggios 
on  chords  of  the  dominant  seventh. 

Studies:  at  least  three  selected  from  the  following:  Czemy,  Opus 
299,  Book  1,  Bach,  Two-part  Inventions,  nos.  1,  8,  13,  14;  Bertini, 
Opus  29. 

Pieces:  At  least  two  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
Mendelssohn,  "Songs  without  Words,"  nos.  14,  22,  25,  30;  Schu- 
bert, Scherzo  in  B-flat,  (posthumous) ;  Chopin,  Opus  28,  no.  15, 
Prelude;  MacDowell,  "Scotch  Poem." 

Group  5 

Technic.  All  major  scales  in  thirds;  minor  scales,  rapid  tempo; 
minor  arpeggios. 

Studies:  at  least  three  selected  from  the  following:  Bach,  Inven- 
tions, nos.  2  and  9;  Cramer,  Selected  Studies,  nos.  3  and  4;  Doering, 
Octav  Studies,  Opus  24. 

Pieces.  At  least  two  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
Beethoven,  Sonata,  Opus  14,  no.  2;  Mozart,  Sonata,  in  A-major; 
Schubert,  Opus  142,  no.  2,  Impromptu  in  A-flat  major;  Haydn,  Son- 
ata in  E-flat  major  (no.  3). 

Group  6 

Technic  All  major  scales  in  sixths;  arpeggios  in  chords  of  the 
diminished  seventh. 

Studies:  at  least  three  selected  from  the  following:  Czemy, 
Opus  299,  Book  2;  Bach,  Inventions,  nos.  10  and  11;  Doering, 
Octave  Studies,  Opus  24. 

Pieces.  At  least  two  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
Chopin,  Opus  37,  no.  1,  Nocturne  in  G-minor;  Opus  70,  no.  1,  Waltz 
in  G-flat  major;  Philip  Emanual  Bach,  Solfeggietto;  Beethoven. 
Sonata,  Opus  13,  no.  2. 

Group  7 

Technic    All  scales  in  varied  rhythms. 

Studies:  at  least  three  selected  from  the  following:  Bach,  Three- 
part  Invention,  no.  1;  Cramer,  Selected  Studies,  nos.  5  and  6; 
Chopin,  Opus  10,  Etudes  nos.  4,  5,  7,  12. 

Pieces.  At  least  two  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
Sinding,  "Rustle  of  Spring;"  Grieg,  "The  Butterfly;"  Beethoven, 
Sonata,  Opus  10,  no.  1;  MacDowell,  "Woodland  Sketches." 
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Group  8 
Technic.    Studies:  Bach,  Preludes  and  Fugues.    At  least  two 
selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following:  Beethoven,  Sonata,  Opus 
26,  Schuman,  Opus  23,  Nachstucke;  Opus  111,  Fantasiestucke; 
Rachmaninoff,  Opus  3,  no.  2. 

Violin  Course 
Group  1 

Technic.  Scales:  all  major  scales  in  the  first  three  positions, 
slow  tempo,  one,  two  and  four  times  to  the  beat. 

Sudies:  at  least  three,  selected  from  the  following:  Kayser, 
Opus  20,  Book  1;  Sitt,  Opus  32,  Book  1. 

Pieces.  At  least  two,  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
Leonard,  Opus  62,  "Six  Progressive  Solos;"  Weiss,  Opus  38,  Book 
3. 

Group  2 

Technic  Scales:  all  major  and  five  minor  scales  to  be  played 
as  specified  in  group  1. 

Studies:  at  least  three,  selected  from  the  following:  Ries,  Opus 
28;  Wohlfahrt,  Opus  74,  Book  2. 

Pieces.  At  least  two,  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
Couperin,  *'LaFleuri,"  (Powell  arrangement);  Tschaikowsky,  Opus 
2,  no.  3,  ** Romance  Sans  Paroles;"  Wieniawski,  Opus  12,  no.  2, 
** Chanson  Polonaise." 

Group  3 

Technic  Scales:  all  major  and  all  minor  scales,  in  first  five 
positions,  through  two  octaves,  in  moderate  tempo,  one,  two  and 
four  tones  to  the  beat. 

Studies:  at  least  three,  selected  from  the  following:  Kayser, 
Opus  20,  Book  3;  Sitt,  Opus  32,  Book  2. 

Pieces.  At  least  two,  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
LuUy,  "Gavotte"  (Burmester  arrangement);  Seitz,  Pupil's  Con- 
certos, nos.  1  and  5. 

Group  4 

Technic    Scales:  continued  from  group  3. 

Studies:  at  least  three,  selected  from  the  following:  Dont,  Opus 
37;  Mazas,  Opus  36,  Book  1;  Hofman,  Opus  52,  Book  4. 

Pieces.  At  least  two,  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
Elgar,  Opus  12,  "Salut  D'amour;"  Ortmann,  Opus  12,  Concertino 
in  A-Minor;  Brahms,  ** Hungarian  Dances"  (Hermann  arrange- 
ment). 

Group  5 

Technic  Scales:  all  major  and  minor  scales  in  seven  positions 
through  three  octaves,  faster  tempo,  one,  two,  three;  four  and  six 
tones  to  the  beat. 

Studies:  at  least  three,  selected  from  the  following:  Mazas,  Opus 
36,  Book  2;  Kreutzer,  ** Forty-two  Etudes"  (the  easier  studies). 
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Pieces.  At  least  two,  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
Thome,  Andante  Religioso  in  D;  Wilhelmj,  Opus  10,  "Romance;" 
Bach,  Air  on  G-string  (Wilhelmj  arrangement). 

Groups 

Technic.    Scales:  continued  from  group  5. 

Studies:  at  least  three  selected  from  the  following:  Sitt,  Opus 
80,  no.  2;  Dancla,  Opus  73. 

Pieces.  At  least  two,  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
Tartini,  Sonata  in  G-minor;  Coleridge-Taylor,  "Danse  Negre" 
(From  African  Suite) ;  Godard,  Opus  128,  no.  3,  Andaigo  Pathetique. 

Group? 

Technic.  Scales:  all  scales  in  all  positions,  through  three  oc- 
taves, in  rapid  tempo. 

Studies:  at  least  three  selected  from  the  following:  Kayser, 
Opus  67;  Kneisel,  Advanced  Exercises. 

Pieces.  At  least  two,  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
Accolay,  Concerto  in  A-minor;  de  Beriot,  Opus  104,  no.  9,  Con- 
certo. 

Group  8 

Technic    Scales:  continued  from  group  7. 

Studies:  at  least  three  selected  from  the  following:  Fiorillo, 
"Thirty-six  studies;"  Sitt,  Opus  92,  Book  2;  Kreutzer,  "Forty- 
two  Etudes"  (the  more  difficult  studies). 

Pieces.  At  least  two,  selected  from  the  grade  of  the  following: 
Wieniawski,  Opus  17,  "Legende"  Schradieck  arrangement);  Vieuz- 
temps.  Opus  22,  no.  3,  ''Reverie"  (Schradieck  arrangement);  Bach, 
Concerto  for  two  violins,  in  D-minor. 


Bible  Study 
First  Year 
Old  Testament— Narratives  and  History 

1.  Creation.    Gen.  1. 

2.  The  Garden  of  Eden.    Gen.  2: 8-4: 16. 

3.  The  Flood.    Gen.  6: 1-9: 19. 

4.  Babel.    Gen.   11:1-9. 

5.  Call  of  Abraham.    Gen.  11:27-12:9. 

6.  Abraham  and  Lot.    Gen.  13-15,  17: 1-19: 1. 

7.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac.    Gen.  22. 

8.  Marriage  of  Isaac.    Gen.  24. 

9.  Jacob  and  Esau.    Gen.  27-33. 

10.  Joseph  and  His  Brethren.    Gen.  37,  39-47. 

11.  Early  Life  of  Moses.    Ex.  1,  2. 

12.  Call  of  Moses.    Ex.  3,  4. 

13.  The  Deliverance  of  Israel.    Ex.  5-15. 

14.  Israel  in  the  Wilderness.    Ex.  16  and  17. 

15.  Israel  at  Sinai.    Ex.  19  and  20. 
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16.  The  Golden  Calf.    Ex.  32. 

17.  The  Death  of  Moses.    Deut.  34. 

18.  The  Entrance  to  Canaan.    Josh.  1-6. 

19.  The  Great  Battle  with  the  Amorites.    Joshua  10: 1-15. 

20.  The  Defeat  and  Death  of  Sisera.    Judges  4-5, 

21.  The  Deeds  of  Gideon.    Judges  6  and  7. 

22.  Jephthah.    Judges  11. 

23.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Sampson.    Judges  14-16. 

24.  Ruth,  the  Faithful  Moabitess.    Ruth  1-4. 

25.  The  Calling  of  Samuel.  .  I  Sam.  3. 

26.  The  First  King  of  Israel.    I  Sam.  8-11. 

27.  The  Early  Adventures  of  David.    I  Sam.  16-18: 9. 

28.  David  and  Jonathan.    I  Sam.  20. 

29.  David  and  Saul.    I  Sam.  21-24. 

30.  The  Deaths  of  Saul  and  Jonathan.    I  Sam.  21,  II  Sam.  1. 

31.  David  Made  King.    II  Sam.  5: 1-^:  15,  7-9. 

32.  The  Rebellion  of  Absalom.    II  Sam.  14:25-18:33. 

33.  Rizpah.    II  Sam.  21: 1-14. 

34.  The  Greatness  of  Solomon.    I  Kings  2: 1-12,  3: 1-11:13. 

35.  The  Kingdom  Divided.    I  Kings  11 :  41-12: 33, 14: 21-31. 

36.  Elijah.    I  Kings  16: 29: 19:  21. 

37.  Naboth's  Vineyard.    I  Kings  21,  22:  29-40,  II  Kings  9: 30-37. 

38.  Elijah  Translated.    II  Kings  2: 1-12. 

39.  Elijah's  Marvelous  Achievements.    II  Kings  4-7. 

40.  The  Wicked  Athalish.    II  Kings  11. 

41.  The  Destruction  of  Sennacherib.    II  Kings  18: 13,  19:37. 

42.  The  Great  Reform  under  Josiah.    II  Kings  22: 1-23: 30. 

43.  The  Call  of  Isaiah.    Is.  6: 1-8. 

44.  The  Fall  of  Jerusalem.    II  Kings  25: 1-21. 

45.  Daniel  and  His  Three  Friends.    Dan.  1-3,  5  and  6. 

46.  The  Return  from  the  Exile  in  the  Time  of  Cyrus.  Ezra  1:1, 
2:2,2:64-6:22. 

47.  Nehemiah  Leads  Back  Another  Group  in  Artaxerxes*  Time. 
Neh.  1-4. 

48.  Esther,  The  Beautiful  Queen.    Esther  1-10. 

49.  The  Test  of  Job.    Job  1,  2  and  42. 

50.  Jonah.    Jonah  1-4. 

Text  Book:  The  Bible,— The  American  Standard  Revised  Ver- 
sion. 

Reference  Books:— Kent,  *'The  Historical  Bible."  Kent,  "A 
History  of  the  Hebrew  People."  Hastings,  ''Dictionary  of  the 
Bible." 

Second    Year 
The  Life  of  Christ 
Introduction — Palestine  during  last  two  centuries  before  Christ. 
Part  I.  The  Thirty  Years  of  Private  Life. 

1.  The  Sources  of  Our  Knowledge  of  the  Life  of  Jesus:  The 
Origin  and  Purposes  of  the  Gospels. 
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2.  The  Annunciations. 

3.  Birth  of  John  the  Baptist  and  of  Jesus. 

4.  The  Infancy  of  Jesus. 

5.  Jesus'  Life  in  Nazareth. 

Part  II.    The  Opening  Events  of  Christ's  Ministry. 

6.  The  Herald  of  the  New  Era  or  the  Ministry  of  John  The 

Baptist. 

7.  The  Baptism  and  Temptation  of  Jesus. 

8.  The  Beginnings  of  Faith  in  Jesus. 
Part  III.    The  Early  Judean  Ministry. 

9.  The  Beginning  of  Christ's  Work  in  Jerusalem. 

10.  Jesus  Baptising  and  Teaching  in  Judea  and  Samaria. 
Part  IV.    First  Period  of  the  Galilean  Ministry. 

11.  The  Beginnings  of  Christ's  Public  Work  in  Galilee. 

12.  Call  of  the  Four  and  the  First  Preaching  Four. 

13.  Growing  Hostility  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  to  Jesus. 
Part  V.    Second  Period  of  the  Galilean  Ministry. 

14.  The  Choosing  of  the  Twelve  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

15.  A  Preaching  Tour  in  Galilee. 

16.  Further  Conflict  with  the  Scribes,  and*  Teaching  Concern- 

ing the  Kingdom. 

17.  A  Chapter  of  Miracles  in  Galilee. 

18.  Further  Evangelization  in  Galilee. 

19.  The  Crisis  at  Capernaum. 

Part  VI.    Third  Period  of  the  Galilean  Ministry. 

20.  A  Northern  Journey  and  a  Brief  Stay  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

21.  Journey  to  Caesarea  Philippi;  Peter's  Confession  and  the 

Transfiguration. 

22.  Teaching  Concerning  Humility  and  Forgiveness. 

23.  Discourses  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
Part  VII.     The  Perean  Ministry. 

24.  The  Departure  from  Galilee  and  the  Mission  of  the  Seventy. 

25.  The  Healing  of  the  Man  Bom  Blind  and  Other  Events  in 

Jerusalem. 

26.  Discourses  in  Perea. 

27.  Discourses  in  Perea  (continued.) 

28.  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  and  its  Effects  on  the  Jews. 

29.  Further  Teachings  in  Perea. 

30.  Closing  Events  of  the  Perean  Ministry. 

31.  In  Jericho  and  Bethany. 
Part  VIII.     The  Passion  Week. 

32.  The  Triumphal  Entry  and  the  Cleansing  of  the  Temple. 

33.  Conflict  with  the  Jewish  Rulers,  Foreshadowing  the  End. 

34.  Jesus'  Last  Words  in  the  Temple. 

35.  Jesus'  Prediction  of  the  End  of  the  Nation,  and  the  Plot  of 

His  Enemies. 

36.  Jesus'  Last  Day  with  the  Disciples. 

37.  The  Arrest  and  Trial  of  Jesus. 
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38.  The  Crucifixion  and  Burial  of  Jesus. 
Part  IX.    The  Forty  Days. 

39.  The  Day  of  Resurrection;  Christ's  First  Appearances. 

40.  Subsequent  Appearances  and  the  Ascension. 

Text  Books:  American  Standard  Revised  Version  of  the  Bible. 
*'The  Life  of  Christ.  "—Burgess. 

Second  Year 
History  of  Palestine,  175  B.  C.  to  70  A.  D. 

1.  The  Jews  Under  the  Seleucidae. 

2.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the  Loss  of  Religious  Liberty. 

3.  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  the  Re-establishment  of  Religious 
Liberty. 

4.  Jonathan  and  the  Beginnings  of  Nationality. 

5.  Simon  and  the  Consolidation  of  Judaism. 

6.  John  Hyrcauns  and  Political  Independence. 

7.  The  Struggle  of  the  Pharisees  With  the  Asnibeabs  and  the 

Sadducees. 

8.  The  Roman  Conquest  of  Judea. 

9.  The  Rise  of  the  House  of  Antipater. 

10.  Herod  I  and  the  Change  of  Dynasty. 

11.  Archelaus. 

12.  Palestine  under  the  Romans  and  the  Tetrarchs. 

13.  The  Messianic  Hope  and  Jesus. 

14.  Herod  Agrippa  I  and  Herod  Agrippa  H. 

15.  The  Fall  of  Judea  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian  Church. 
T^XT  Books: — **A  History  of  New  Testament  Times  in  Pales- 
tine"— ^Mathews.     "History  of  the  Jewish  People." — Riggs. 

Reference  Books:— "The  Works  of  Josephus." 

Third  Year 
Christianity  in  the  Apostolic  age 
Part  I.   .The  Primitive  Jewish  Church  in  Jerusalem. 

1.  The  Disciples  Rallied  and  Waited  for  the  Spirit. 

2.  The  Day  of  Pentecost. 

3.  The  Growth  of  the  Church  in  Jerusalem. 

4.  The  Appointment  of  the  Seven  and  the  Martyrdom  of 

Stephen. 
Part  n.    Extension  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  Occasioned  by 
Persecution. 

5.  The  Work  of  Philip  the  Evangelist. 

6.  The  Life  of  Paul  before  His  Conversion. 

7.  The  Early  Life  of  Paul. 

8.  Peter  in  a  Gentile  Home. 

9.  The  Early  Days  of  the  Church  in  Antioch  and  Contempor- 

ary Events  in  Jerusalem. 
10.  The  Life  of  Certain  Jewish-Christian  Churches  in  the  Dis- 
persion as  Reflected  in  James  and  I  Peter. 
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Part  III.    The  Pauline  Mission  in  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece. 

11.  Paul's  First  Missionary  Joiuney. 

12.  Paul's  Second  Sojourn  in  Antioch  and  the  Conference  in 

Jerusalem. 

13.  The  Life  of  a  Macedonian  Church  as  Reflected  in  Paul's 

Letter  to  the  Thessalonians. 

15.  Paul  in  Ephesus  on  His  Third  Missionary  Journey. 

16.  The  Life  of  the  Galatian  Churches  as  Seen  Through  Paul's 

Letter  to  the  Galatians. 

17.  The  Life  of  the  Church  at  Corinth  as  Seen  Through  Paul's 

Letter  to  the  Corinthians. 

18.  Christianity  in  Rome  as  Reflected  in  Paul's  Letter  to  the 

Romans. 
Part  IV.    The  Last  Years  of  the  Apostle  Paul. 

19.  Paul's  Last  Visit  to  Jerusalem. 

20.  Paul's  Imprisonment  in  Caesarea. 

21.  The  Voyage  to  Rome. 

22.  Paul's  Roman  Imprisonment  and  the  Close  of  His  Life. 
Part  V.    Christianity  in  the  Latter  Part  of  the  First  Century. 

23.  The  Life  of  a  Jewish-Christian  Church  as  Seen  through  the 

Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

24.  The  Inner  Life  of  the  Churches  of  Crete  and  Asia  as  Seen 

through  the  Letters  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  the  Let- 
ters of  John  and  the  Revelation. 

25.  The  Abiding  Significance  of  the  Apostolic  Age. 

Text  Books:— The  Bible,  Standard  Revised  Version.    ''Chris- 
tianity in  the  Apostolic  Age" — Gilbert. 

Fourth  Year 
Great  Men  of  the  Christian  Church 


1.  Justin  Martyr 

11.  John  Wiclif 

2.  Tertullian 

12.  Martin  Luther 

3.  Athanasius 

13.  John  Calvin 

4.  Augustine 

14.  John  Knox 

5.  Patrick 

15.  Ignatius  Loyola 

6.  Benedict 

16.  George  Fox 

7.  Hildebrand 

17.  Nicolaus  Ludwig  Von  Zinzendorf 

8.  Godfrey 

18.  John  Wesley 

9.  Francis 

19.  Jonathan  Edwards 

10.  Thomas  Aquinas 

20.  Horace  Bushnell 

Text  Book:— "The  Great  Men  of  the  Christian  Church "- 
Walker. 
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Educational  Progress  in  Louisiana 

T.  H.  Harris 

Louisiana  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 

'pHE  people  of  our  State  have  recently  voted  four  or  five  to  one 
in  favor  of  the  educational  constitutional  amendments. 
These  amendments  provide,  in  effect,  for  full  value  assessments, 
and  for  a  State  school  tax  of  one  and  one-half  mills  and  parish 
school  taxes  of  three  mills  (a  parish  tax  of  a  mill  and  a  half  in  each 
of  two  amendments).  They  also  require  that  a  minimum  of  one- 
third  of  a  mill  of  the  State  taxes  for  general  purposes  shall  be  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  and  that 
the  $10,000  limit  on  the  support  of  Southern  University  (the  negro 
State  school)  shall  be  removed,  leaving  the  legislature  free  to  make 
such  appropriations  for  the  support  of  that  school  as  it  may  think 
proper  and  wise. 

The  approval  of  these  school  amendments  should  be  very  grati- 
fying to  the  friends  of  public  education,  for  they  speak  for  the 
wholesome  public  school  spirit  existing  in  our  State.  The  amend- 
ments increase  substantially  the  support  of  the  higher  educational 
institutions,  and  place  that  support  upon  a  stable  basis,  namely, 
in  the  constitution.  The  future  growth  of  these  institutions  can  now 
be  planned  systematically  because  a  definite  minimum  revenue  is 
assured.  The  amendments  mean  infinitely  more  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  public  schools  proper  than  most  of  us  have  probably 
taken  time  to  appreciate.  They  practically  double  our  regular 
school  funds.  As  property  values  in  the  state  increase,  the  school 
funds  will  increase  witiiout  reference  to  action  by  parish  and  state 
taxing  bodies,  and  they  distribute  the  expense  of  education  equitably, 
requiring  the  state  government  to  bear  one-third  of  the  expense  and 
the  parities  two-thirds,  and  the  parish  funds  are  raised  on  the  basis 
of  the  parish-wide  unit,  reducing  to  the  minimum  the  burdensome 
district  taxes. 

Our  general  assembly  mapped  out  a  constructive  program  in 
proposing  the  school  amendments,  and  our  electors  demonstrated 
great  wisdom  in  voting  them  into  the  constitution.  It  is  now  our 
part  and  duty  to  see  that  every  dollar  which  shall  result  from  this 
legislation  is  used  wisely  for  the  advancement  of  the  children  of 
the  State.  The  following  are  some  of  the  ideals  which  I  think  we 
should  strive  to  realize. 

1.  The  schools  should  be  taught  by  competent,  permanent  teach- 
ers. Teachers  should  be  well  qualified  for  their  work,  and  they 
should  be  in  the  profession  to  stay.  There  should  even  be  a  mini- 
mum of  shifting  about  from  school  to  school.  In  order  that  these 
results  may  be  realized  school  officials  must  be  willing  to  pay  rea- 
sonable salaries  to  teachers  of  ability,  they  must  reward  successful 
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experience  by  making  additions  from  time  to  time  to  the  salaries 
of  those  teachers  who  remain  in  their  positions  year  after  year 
and  render  satisfactory  service,  and  they  must  exercise  care  and 
wisdom  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 

2.  Ample  provision  should  be  made  for  the  close  supervision  of 
classroom  instruction.  The  superintendent  should  be  given  the 
clerical  and  field  assistance  that  will  enable  him  to  see  that  the 
schools  are  properly  organized,  that  the  instruction  is  the  best  that 
the  teachers  can  give,  and  place  him  in  position  to  test  from  time 
to  time  the  results  of  instruction.  Are  the  children  in  the  different 
grades  really  learning  as  much  arithmetic^  spelling,  reading,  etc.,  as 
they  should  be  learning?  These  facts  are  not  difficult  of  ascertain- 
ment but  to  learn  them  the  superintendent's  office  must  be  organiz- 
ed to  make  the  necessary  investigation  and  give  the  required  direct- 
ion. 

3.  The  compulsory  attendance  law  should  be  faithfully  and 
rigidly  enforced.  Some  parishes  do  enforce  it,  but  others  do  not. 
Its  enforcement  should  be  general.  The  law  is  an  excellent  one, 
but  it  accomplishes  nothing  unless  we  require  it  to  be  observed. 
Every  child  should  attend  school  whether  his  parents  are  interested 
in  his  education  or  not,  and  the  school  authorities  should  see  that 
he  does  so. 

4.  It  should  be  the  purpose  of  every  parish  school  board  to  pro- 
vide elementary  instruction  for  every  child  in  the  parish.  Allow 
me  to  suggest  that  you  examine  the  last  pamphlet  of  school  maps 
furnished  you  by  this  office  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  that  fortunate  situation  prevails  in  your  parish.  It  does 
in  some  parishes,  it  does  not  in  many.  All  the  children  must  be 
brought  into  the  schools  and  given  at  the  least  an  elementary  edu- 
cation. To  realize  this  program  we  shall  need  to  consolidate  more 
schools,  build  more  schoolhouses,  and  employ  more  teachers;  but 
these  things  we  should  and  can  do.  If  every  school  official  will 
bear  in  mind  that  every  child  in  the  parish  is  just  as  important  as 
his  child,  the  school  funds  will  be  used  to  provide  good  schools  for 
all  the  children. 

5.  The  negro  children  are  included  in  No.  4.  We  have  neglected 
the  education  of  the  negro  children  in  past  years.  Our  neglect  has 
been  due  in  part  to  inadequate  school  funds.  We  have  had  scarcely 
enough  money  to  support  one  system  of  schools,  and  we  elected  to 
spend  the  most  of  the  funds  on  the  white  schools.  Our  inattention  to 
the  education  of  the  negro  children  can  no  longer  be  excused  on 
these  grounds.  We  are  in  position  now  to  do  much  better  in  this 
field  of  education,  and  I  urge  strongly  that  it  should  be  our  purpose 
to  provide  good  schools  for  the  children  of  the  negro  race.  To  do 
this  we  shall  have  to  build  many  schoolhouses,  largely  increase  the 
teaching  force,  pay  the  teachers  living  salaries,  and  make  the  school 
term  much  longer.  I  am  not  in  the  least  afraid  to  launch  out  upon 
this  program  for  I  believe  that  sound  intelligence  makes  for  peace 
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and  happiness  and  prosperity,  and  that  ignorance  is  the  one  great 
obstacle  to  progress,  good  will  and  plenty,  and  that  the  ignorant 
negro  is  as  much  of  a  menace  in  any  commxmity  as  the  ignorant 
white  man. 

6.  In  many  of  the  parishes  there  are  large  nimibers  of  adult 
illiterates.  These  men  and  women  who  were  denied  the  privilege 
of  attending  school  in  their  youth  should  now  be  taught  to  read, 
write  and  cipher.  It  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  separate  schools 
for  these  grown  people — they  cannot  be  taught  with  the  children 
and  they  cannot  use  the  same  books  that  the  children  use;  a  differ- 
ent corps  of  teachers  will  have  to  be  employed  for  the  instruction 
of  these  adults,  or  if  the  regular  teachers  are  used,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pay  them  extra  for  this  ej^ra  service.  The  problem  is  easy  of 
solution.  If  the  parish  boards  will  attack  it  vigorously  only  two 
or  three  years  will  be  required  to  eliminate  permanently  adult  il- 
literacy, and  the  elimination  will  not  cost  large  sums  of  money. 
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(All  books  and  other  material  sent  for  review  will  be  acknowleds^ed  in  this  section  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  some  items  will  be  included  in  such  notice.  Mention  m  this  section  does  not  preclude 
works  of  extended  critical  notice  later  in  the  department  of  Book  Reviews.) 

RoscoE  Lewis  Ashley.  The  War  and  America.  103  pages,  frontispiece.  60 
cents.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  This  test  consists  of  a  series  of  discussions, 
in  form  suited  to  classroom  requirements,  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  world 
politics,  especially  in  so  far  as  these  entered  into  the  starting,  the  waging,  and  the 
termination  of  the  late  war. 

William  H.  Allen  and  Clare  Kleiser.  Stories  of  Americans  in  the  World 
War.  176  pages,  illus.,  paper  covers,  30  cents.  New  York:  Institute  of  Civics. 
A  collection  of  stories  and  poems  that  deal  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  way 
with  America's  part  in  the  war  for  democracy. 

Frank  P.  Backman.  Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inventions.  272  pages,  illus., 
80  cents.    New  York:  American  Book  Co. 

Carolyn  Sherwin  Bailey.  Once  Upon  a  Time  Animal  Stories.  145  pages, 
illus.  Springfield,  Mass.:  Milton  Bradley  Co.  This  book  presents  a  collection 
of  animal  stories  suitable  for  the  story-telling  hour  or  as  a  supplementary  reader 
in  the  primary  grades. 

Sara  Cone  Bryant.  I  Am  An  American.  159  pages,  illus.,  60  cents.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  This  book,  designed  to  teach  young  readers  a  larger  appreci- 
ation of  their  country,  is  imusual  when  compared  with  somewhat  similar  books 
recently  published.  In  the  illustrations,  in  the  book-making,  and  in  the  text,  the 
volume  is  superior  to  most  of  its  competitive  volumes.  The  text  has  chapters 
touching  on  such  subjects  as  the  dty,  the  government,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
t)endence,  the  flag,  America's  treasures,  our  navy,  our  army,  and  the  like — 46  in  all. 
The  style  is  interesting,  the  data  offered  is  accurate  and  worth  while,  and  the  set- 
ting is  attractive. 

William  J.  Cromie.  325  Group  Contests  jor  the  Army,  Navy,  and  School.  96 
pages,  illus.,  $1.25.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  The  author  has  had  twenty 
years  of  experience  in  teaching  group  games  and  contests  in  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  and  college.  He  describes  such  contests  as  have  been  most  profit- 
able from  the  standpoint  of  the  physical  director.  The  text  is  admirably  supple- 
mented with  a  series  of  illustrations  that  give  added  stress?  to  the  narrative. 

Charles  F.  Dole.  The  New  American  Citizen.  376  pages,  illus.  New  York: 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  purpose  of  this  book  includes  more  than  merely  to  give 
important  facts  about  otir  Government.  It  undertakes  to  reveal  to  the  youthful 
student  the  ethics  of  good  citizenship  and  to  impress  upon  them  how  costly  and 
splendid  a  thing  good  government  is.  While  properly  endeavoring  to  prove  an  in- 
spirational work  for  the  future  citizen,  the  text  presents  all  the  essentials  of  civics 
and  economics  that  should  be  taught  in  the  li^per  grammar  grades  and  the  first 
years  of  the  high  school. 
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J.  Byron  Deacon.  Disasters  and  The  American  Red  Cross  in  Disaster  Relief. 
230  pages,  75  cents  New  York:  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  This  book  is  one  in 
Ike  Social  Work  Series  being  issued  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  It  offers  much 
valuable  information  as  to  the  extent  and  character  of  relief  work  that  is  done  in 
emergencies  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

William  R.  Hayward.  Money:  Wkai  It  Is  and  How  to  Use  It.  162  pages.  80 
cents.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  A  great  many  students  finish  their  school 
education  without  having  an  adequate  conception  of  the  subject  of  this  book,  name- 
ly: what  money  is  and  how  it  should  be  employed.  With  a  better  knowledge  of 
what  money  is  and  a  larger  appreciation  as  to  its  proper  use,  the  economics  of  the 
household  would  doubtless  show  material  improvement.  The  book  should  prove 
useful  to  students  in  the  high  school  and  also  to  those  who  have  completed  their 
schooling. 

David  Starr  Jordan.  Democracy  and  World  Relations.  158  pages.  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.:  World  Book  Company.  Former  President  Jordan  here  offers  an  excellent 
textbook  on  democracy.  Inasmuch  as  the  late  war  was,  in  a  measure,  a  war  for 
democracy,  the  world,  or  that  part  of  it  which  won  the  war,  should  know  just  what 
democracy  means.  Dr.  Jordan's  book  will  not  confirm  the  popularly  held  views, 
but  it  will  help  to  a  clearer  vision  and  more  tolerant  spirit  the  thoughtful  reader 
who  studies  it, 

Charles  Dickens  Lewis.  The  Waterboys  and  Their  Cousins.  75  cents.  Phil- 
adelphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  The  author  has  written  a  child's  book  that  will 
entertain  the  youthful  reader  because  of  the  cleverness  of  the  narrative  and  will  also 
impart  much  practical  information  concerning  the  flowers  and  plants  that  grow  in 
the  garden. 

Harold  S.  Latham.  Under  Orders.  215  pages,  illus.,  $1.35.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.  This  story  is  concerned  with  Tim  Scarsboro,  a  happy-go-lucky, 
lovable  lad  who  finds  an  outlet  for  his  boundless  energy  in  the  Pettibone  Boys'  Club. 
While  it  is  a  book  that  belongs  decidedly  to  the  American  boy  of  the  present  day, 
it  will  also  appeal  to  the  schoolman  because  of  the  fact  that  the  boys'  club  movement 
comes  in  for  much  attention  throughout  the  work,  and  this  phase  of  educational  work 
becomes  vital  and  decidedly  worth  while  because  of  the  way  in  which  the  author 
presents  it. 

Mary  A.  Laselle.  Home  and  Country  Reader.  Book  One.  226  pages,  illus. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  This  volume  is  offered  as  a  text  book  in  patriotism. 
The  purpose  of  the  series  is  to  quicken  and  intensify  love  and  appreciation  of  home 
and  of  America  among  the  youthful  readers  using  the  book  in  classroom  or  as  a 
supplementary  text. 

Brander  Matthews.  An  Inhoduction  to  tke  Study  of  American  Literature. 
268  pages,  illus.  New  York:  American  Book  Co.  This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a 
text  which  has  been  extensively  used  during  the  past  twenty  years. 
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John  J.  Maiioney.  Standards  in  English— A  Course  of  Study  in  Oral  and  Written 
Compositiofi  for  Elementary  Schools.  198  pages,  90  cents.  Yonkers.  N.  Y. :  World 
Book  Q).  Basing  his  text  on  the  minimum  essentials,  the  author  aims  to  have 
students  using  the  book  finish  the  eighth  grade  "able  to  write  an  interesting  para- 
graph or  clean-cut  sentence  unmarked  by  misspelled  words  or  by  common  gram- 
matical errors. " 

John  J.  Maiioney  and  Charles  M.  Herlihy.  First  Steps  in  Americanization. 
143  pages,  75  cents.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  The  authors  offer  their  text 
as  a  handbook  for  teachers.  The  subject  they  deal  with  is  one  that  is  just  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  schoolmen,  and  the  book  should  prove  a  source  of  much 
help  for  Americanization  in  education. 

James  Burt  Miner.  Deficiency  and  Delinquency:  An  interpretation  of  Metitat 
Testing.  350  pages.  $2,25.  Baltimore:  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.  As  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  with  mental  tests,  this  book  lies  between 
the  topics  of  deficiency  and  delinquency.  It  is  an  attempt  to  discover  the  signifi- 
cance of  objective  measurements  of  ability  in  connection  with  both  of  these  fields. 
The  pressing  practical  problem  was  to  find  out  what  positions  on  a  scale  for  testing 
mental  development  were  symptomatic  of  social  deficiency.  After  working  out 
a  percentage  method  for  conservatively  indicating  these  borderlines  for  tested  de- 
ficiency, it  was  then  possible  to  reinterpret  the  test  records  of  over  '  000  delinquents 
who  have  been  examined  with  some  form  of  the  well  known  Binet  Scale.  The  size 
of  the  problem  of  the  deficient  delinquent  has  thus  been  determined  on  a  significant 
scientific  plan.  The  outcome  is  a  new  basis  for  judging  the  current  statements 
about  this  problem  by  those  who  have  used  the  Binet  Scale.  Scores  of  investiga- 
tors by  their  tireless  eneigy  have  provided  data  which  may  now  be  compared  for 
many  types  of  delinquents,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Some  sixty  studies 
of  deficient  delinquents  have  been  thus  summarized  from  the  point  of  view  of  psy- 
chological tests.  Closely  related  to  the  problem  of  the  frequency  of  feeble-minded- 
ness  among  deficients  is  the  question  of  the  cause  of  delinquency.  This  has  further 
been  considered  in  the  light  of  the  most  important  scientific  studies,  especially  those 
using  the  method  of  correlation.  The  careful  study  of  these  objective  investiga- 
tions should  take  the  question  of  the  relation  of  deficiency  and  delinquency  out  of 
the  realm  of  opinion  and  theory.  It  may  be  expected  to  have  an  important  in- 
fluence upon  the  social  handling  of  these  problems.  It  is  essential  that  we  should 
have  objective  data  for  determining  the  borderline  of  tested  deficiency  among  adults. 
To  meet  the  present  serious  lack  of  knowledge  on  this  point,  new  data  were  collected 
which,  for  the  first  time,  afford  the  means  of  determining  by  the  use  of  a  randomly 
selected  group  what  is  a  conservative  borderline  of  tested  deficiency  for  those  in- 
telligently mature.  These  data  include  the  Binet  test  records  for  all  the  15-year- 
old  children  who  resided  in  seven  school  districts  in  Minneapolis  and  who  had  not 
graduated  from  the  eighth  grade.  A  fundamental  feature  of  the  diagnosis  of  defi- 
ciency is  the  plan  here  advocated  for  designating  the  borderlines  on  ascale  on  the 
basis  of  a  percentage  definition  of  tested  deficiency. 

Stuart  Grayson  Noble.  Forty  Years  of  the  Public  Schools  in  Mississippi. 
142  pages.    >^ew  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.     In  this  thesis 
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the  author  takes  up  certain  questions  touching  on  education  in  the  South  with 
particular  reference  to  Mississippi.  The  questions,  briefly  eniunerated,  are:  Does 
the  South  believe  that  the  negro  can  and  should  be  educated;  what  facilities  have 
been  provided  for  this  purpose;  is  the  trend  of  public  sentiment  toward  providing 
more  adequate  means  for  the  negro's  education;  is  the  negro  child  being  discrimin- 
ated against  in  the  distribution  of  school  funds;  and,  finally,  does  the  progress  of 
the  race  in  the  past  fifty  years  justify  the  efforts  that  have  been  put  forth  to  edu- 
cate the  Negro? 

L.  W.  Payne.  Jr.  Learn  to  Spell.  144  pages,  40  cents.  Chicago:  Rand  Mc- 
Nally  &  Co.  Mr.  Payne  has  produced  a  speller  which  he  offers  for  use,  either  in 
classroom  or  at  home,  by  the  high  school  and  college  student.  Much  criticism 
has  been  directed  toward  the  spelling  of  college  students.  The  present  text  is  de- 
signed as  a  means  of  correcting  misspelling  on  the  part  of  advanced  pupils  in  the 
public  schools. 

Roy  Franklin  Richardson.  The  Psychology  and  Pedagogy  oj  Anger.  120 
pages,  $1.25.  Baltimore;  Warwick  &  York,  Inc.  The  study  of  the  emotions 
has  been  limited  to  theoretical  discussions  based  on  observations  of  normal  and 
abnormal  persons  and  on  the  casual  introspections  of  individual  authors.  This 
work  is  an  attempt  to  study  systematically  the  emotion  of  anger  in  cooperation 
with  twelve  observers  who  took  notes  over  a  period  of  three  or  more  months  on  the 
introspections  of  both  mild  and  intense  experiences  of  the  emotion.  The  work 
includes  a  study  of  the  conscious  fore-period  from  which  anger  arises;  its  course 
of  development;  types  of  anger:  and  individual  differences  in  the  growth  and  ex- 
pression of  the  emotion.  The  reactive  side  of  consciousness  under  the  influence 
of  anger  is  an  important  part  of  the  study;  use  of  visual  and  motor  imagery,  sub- 
stitution of  imaginary  invective,  make  believe,  disguised  irascible  impulses,  witti- 
cism, irony  and  the  attitudinal  characteristics  in  the  expression  of  anger.  The 
work  includes  a  study  of  the  behavior  of  consciousness  in  the  disappearance  and 
diminution  of  anger;  devices  used  in  the  control  and  facilitation  of  the  emotion; 
the  conscious  after  effects  of  anger  including  the  inter-relations  of  anger  and  other 
feelings;  emotions  cind  attitudes  which  follow.  The  final  chapter  takes  up  the 
functional  characteristics  of  anger;  the  part  it  plays  in  developments;  the  role  of 
anger  in  instruction  and  discipline;  the  irascible  pupil;  anger  as  an  incentive  in 
personal  achievement;  and  individual  differences  in  emotional  habits  aFd  disposi- 
tions. 

Chester  M.  Sanford  and  Grace  A.  Owen.  Modern  Americans.  208  pages* 
illus.,  80  cents.  Chicago:  Laurel  Book  Company.  This  work  is  offered  as  a 
biographical  school  reader  for  the  upper  grammar  grades.  Men  and  women  who 
have  been  prominent  in  American  affairs,  especially  during  the  war,  have  been 
selected  by  the  biographers.  The  articles  are  suited  to  the  student's  requirements, 
and  offer  material  that  is  both  interesting  and  in  many  respects  different  from  what 
appears  in  the  average  work  of  this  tj-pe. 

Bernard  M.  Sheridan.  The  Liberty  Reader.  228  pages,  illus.  Chicago: 
Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Co.     The  Liberty  Reader  is  offered  as  a  text  to  meet  the  need 
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for  a  book  compiled  from  the  literature  of  the  war,  which  will  be  suitable  for  boys 
and  girls  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Joseph  C.  Sindelar.  Father  Thrift  and  His  Animal  Friends,  128  pages,  illus., 
50  cents.  Chicago:  Beckley-Cardy  Co.  The  author  of  the  Nbcie  Bunny  books 
has  produced  a  volume  that  will  serve  well  for  gift  purposes  or  as  a  supplementary 
reader  in  the  second  and  third  grades. 

Joseph  Sindelar,  Editor.  Merry  Christmas  Entertainments.  160  pages,  paper. 
35  cents.    Chicago:  Beckley-Cardy  Co. 

William  Howard  Taft  and  Others.  Win  the  War  for  Permanent  Peace.  254 
pages.  New  York:  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  This  volume  sets  forth  the  ideas 
and  plans  that  have  been  advocated  as  a  means  of  establishing  permanent  peace. 

John  Gilbert  Thompson  and  Inez  Bigwood.  Lest  We  Forget:  World  War 
Stories.  340  pages,  illus.  Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  The  authors  have 
written  a  series  of  stories  which  throw  much  light  on  the  things  for  which  the  Allies 
fought  and  various  aspects  of  the  war.    The  book  is  profusely  illustrated 

Helen  W.  Van  Buren,  Compiler.  Contes  du  Pays  de  Merlin.  161  pages,  48 
cents.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  This  is  a  collection  of  fairy  tales  or  legends 
offered  as  a  number  in  the  Macmillan  French  Series. 

Bruce  M.  Watson  and  Charles  E.  White.  Modern  Primary  Arithmetic. 
Modern  Intermediate  Arithmetic.  Modern  Arithmetic  for  Upper  Grades.  252,  254, 
302  pages  respectively.  New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  first  aim  of  this  new 
series  is  to  secure  thoroughness  and  facility  in  the  use  of  the  four  fundamental 
processes,  common  fractions,  and  decimals.  Applications,  a  knowledge  of  which 
is  a  daily  necessity  to  the  mass  of  men  and  women  in  active  life,  have  received 
greatest  attention.  Applications  that  are  of  use  only  to  people  in  special  fields  of 
activity,  or  in  particular  communities,  have  been  treated  in  a  separate  group,  where 
they  may  be  drawn  upon  as  needed.  The  number  of  technical  terms,  definitions, 
cases,  and  special  processes  has  been  reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  problem 
material  is  drawn  from  the  life  in  which  children  and  their  parents  are  living  today. 
There  is  a  continuity  of  purpose  running  through  the  entire  series. 

James  H.  Workman  and  Carlos  Bransby.  Second  Spanish  Book.  129  pages. 
New  York:  American  Book  Co. 
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